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CHAPTER  XXVIII 


FRANCIS  L  AND  CHARLES  V. 


HE  closer  the  study  and  the  wider  the  contemplation  a 
Frenchman  bestows  upon  his  country's  history,  the 
deeper  will  be  his  feelings  of  patriotic  pride  dashed 
with  a  tinge  of  sadness.  France,  in  respect  of  her  national  unity,  is 
the  most  ancient  amongst  the  States  of  Christian  Europe.  During 
her  long  existence  she  has  passed  through  very  different  regimens, 
the  chaos  of  barbarism,,  the  feudal  system,  absolute  monarchy, 
constitutional  monarchy  and  republicanism.  Under  all  these 
regimens  she  has  had  no  lack  of  greatness  and  glory,  material 
power  and  intellectual  lustre,  moral  virtues  and  the  charms  of 
social  life.  Her  barbarism  had  its  Charlemagne;  her  feudal 
system  St.  Louis,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Bayard ;  her  absolute  monarchy 
Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.  Of  our  own  times  we  say  nothing. 
France  has  shone  in  war  and  in  peace,  through  the  sword  and 
through  the  intellect :  she  has  by  turns  conquered  and  beguiled, 
enlightened  and  troubled  Europe;  she  has  always  offered  to  the 
foreigner  a  spectacle  or  an  abode  full  of  the  curious  and  the 
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attractive,  of  noble  pleasures  and  of  mundane  amusements.  And 
still,  after  so  many  centuriea  of  such  a  grand  and  brilliant  career, 
France  has  not  yet  attained  the  end  to  which  she  over  aspired, 
to  which  all  civihzed  communities  aspire,  and  that  is,  order  in  the 
midst  of  movement,  security  and  liberty  united  and  lasting.  She 
has  had  shortcomings  which  have  prevented  her  from  reaping  the 
full  advantage  of  her  merits;  she  has  committed  faults  which 
have  involved  her  in  reverses.  Two  things,  essential  to  political 
prosperity  amongst  communities  of  men,  have  hitherto  been  to 
seek  in  her ;  predominance  of  public  spirit  over  the  spirit  of  caste 
or  of  profession,  and  moderation  and  fixity  in  respect  of  national 
ambition  both  at  home  and  abroad.  France  has  been  a  victim  to 
the  personal  passions  of  her  chiefs  and  to  her  own  reckless 
changeability. 

We  are  entering  upon  the  history  of  a  period  and  a  rei^ 
during  which  this  intermixture  of  merits  and  demerits,  of  virtues 
and  vices,  of  progress  and  backsliding,  was  powerfully  and  attrac- 
tively exhibited  amongst  the  French*  Francis  I.,  his  govern- 
ment and  his  times  commence  the  era  of  modern  France,  and 
bring  clearly  to  view  the  causes  of  her  greatnesses  and  her 
weaknesses. 

Francis  I.  had  received  from  God  all  the  gifts  that  can  adorn  a 
man  :  he  was  handsome  and  tall  and  strong ;  his  armour,  preserved 
in  the  Louvre,  is  that  of  a  man  sLx  feet  high  ;  his  eyes  were  brilUant 
and  soft,  his  smile  was  gracious,  his  manners  were  winning.  From 
his  very  childhood  he  showed  that  he  had  wits,  enterprise,  skill, 
and  boldness.  He  was  but  seven  years  old  when  **  on  the  day  of 
the  Conversion  of  St,  Paul,  January  25,  1501,  about  two  p.m.,  vaj 
king,  my  lord,  my  Caesar,  and  m}^  son,  was  run  away  with,  near 
Amboise,  by  a  hackney  which  had  been  given  him  by  Marshal  de 
6y^;  and  so  great  was  the  danger  that  those  who  were  present 
thought  it  was  all  over ;  howbeit  God,  the  protector  of  widowed 
women  and  the  defender  of  orphans,  foreseeing  things  to  come, 
was  pleased  not  to  forsake  me,  knowing  that,  if  accident  had  so 
suddenly  deprived  me  of  my  love,  I  should  have  been  too  utter  a 
wretch,"  Such  is  the  account  given  of  this  little  incident  by  hia 
mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  who  was  at  that  time  habitually  kept,  by 
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Anne  of  Britanny's  jealousy,  at  a  distance  from  Paris  and  the  court 
{Journal  de  Louise  de  Savoie^  in  the  Potitot  collection  of  Mhnoires 
»ur  VHisioire  de  France^  series  I.  t.  xvi.  p.  390].  Some  years 
later  the  young  prince,  who  had  become  an  ardent  huntsman,  took 
the  fancy  into  his  head  one  day  to  let  loose  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
castle  of  Amboise  a  wild  boar  which  he  had  just  caught  in  the  forest. 
The  animal  came  to  a  door;  burst  it  open  with  a  blow  of  his 
snout  and  walked  up  into  the  apartments.  Those  who  were  there 
took  to  their  heels ;  but  Francis  went  after  the  boar,  came  up  with 
him,  killed  him  with  a  sword-thrust  and  sent  him  rolling  down 
the  staircase  into  the  courtyard.  When,  in  1513,  Louis  XII.  sent 
for  the  young  duke  of  Angoulfime  and  bade  him  go  and  defend 
Picardy  against  the  Enghsh,  Francis  had  scarcely  done  anything 
beyond  so  employing  his  natural  gifts  as  to  delight  the  little 
court  of  which  he  was  the  centre :  an  estimable  trait,  but  very 
insufficient  for  the  government  of  a  people. 

When  two  years  afterwards,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1515,  he 
ascended  the  throne  before  he  had  attained  his  one  and  twentieth 
year,  it  was  a  brilliant  and  brave  but  spoilt  child  that  became 
king.  He  had  been  under  the  governance  of  Artus  Gouffier,  sire 
de  Boisy,  a  nobleman  of  Poitou,  who  had  exerted  himself  to  make  his 
royal  pupil  a  loyal  knight  weU  trained  in  the  moral  code  and  all  the 
graces  of  knighthood,  but  without  drawing  his  attention  to  more 
serious  studies  or  prepariog  him  for  the  task  of  government.  The 
young  Francis  d'AngoulSme  lived  and  was  moulded  under  the 
influence  of  two  women,  his  mother  Louise  of  Savoy  and  his 
eldest  sister  Marguerite,  who  both  of  them  loved  and  adored  him 
with  passionate  idolatry.  It  has  just  been  shown  in  what  terms 
Louise  of  Savoy,  in  her  daily  collection  of  private  memoranda, 
used  to  speak  to  herself  of  her  son,  **My  king,  my  lord,  my 
C^sar,  and  my  son!*'  She  was  proud,  ambitious,  audacious  or 
pliant  at  need,  able  and  steadfast  in  mind,  violent  and  dissolute  in 
her  habits,  greedy  of  pleasure  and  of  money  as  well  as  of  power, 
so  that  she  gave  her  son  neither  moral  principles  nor  a  moral 
example:  for  him  the  supreme  kingship,  for  herself  the  rank, 
influenco  and  wealth  of  a  queen^mother,  and,  for  both,  greatness 
that  might  subserve  the  gratification  of  their  passions — this  was 
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all  her  dream  and  all  her  aim  as  a  motluT,  Of  quite  Bnother 
sort  were  the  character  and  sentmieiita  of  Marguerite  de  Valois. 
She  was  born  on  the  11th  of  April,  1492,  and  was,  tlierefore,  only 
two  years  older  than  her  brother  Francis;  but  her  more  delicate 
nature  was  sooner  and  more  richly  cultivated  and  developed. 
She  was  brought  up  "  with  strictness  by  a  most  excellent  and 
most  venerable  dame,  in  whom  all  the  virtues,  at  rivalry  one  with 
another,  existed  together"  [Madame  de  Clmtillon,  whose  de- 
ceased husband  had  been  governour  to  King  Charles  VIII.],  As 
she  was  discovered  to  have  rare  intellectual  gifts  and  a  very  keen 
relish  for  learning,  she  was  provided  with  every  kind  of  preceptors 
who  made  her  proficient  in  pnifane  leifers^  as  they  were  then 
called.  Marguerite  learnt  Latin,  Greek,  philosophy,  and  espe- 
cially theology.  *'  At  fifteen  years  of  age/*  says  a  contemporary, 
*'  the  spirit  of  God  began  to  manifest  itself  in  her  eyes,  in  her 
face,  in  her  walk,  in  her  speech,  and  generally  in  all  her  actions." 
"  She  had  a  heart,"  says  Brant^rae,  *'  mighty  devoted  to  God,  and 

she  loved  mightily  to  compose  spiritual  songs She  also 

devoted  herself  to  letters  in  her  young  days  and  continued  them 
as  long  as  she  Hved,  loving  and  conversing  with,  in  the  time  of 
her  greatness,  the  most  learned  folks  of  her  brother's  kingdom, 
who  honoured  lier  so  that  they  called  her  their  Maecenas.** 
Learning,  however,  was  far  from  absorbing  the  wliole  of  tliis  young 
soul.  '*  She,'*  says  a  contemporary,  **  had  an  agreeable  voice  of 
touching  tone  which  roused  the  tender  inclinations  that  there  are 
in  the  heart."  Tenderness,  a  passionate  tenderness,  very  early 
assumed  the  chief  place  in  Marguerite's  soul,  and  the  first  object 
of  it  was  her  brother  Francis.  When  mother,  son,  and  sister  wero 
spoken  of  they  were  called  a  Trinity,  and  to  this  Marguerite  her- 
self bore  witness  when  she  said  with  charming  modesty : 

'*  Such  boon  is  lultie,  to  fenl  the  amity 
Tlittt  GchI  hath  piitteii  in  our  trinity^ 
Wherein  to  make  a  tliirtl,  I,  ail  uiiiittetl 
To  bi*  iliat  uiimbtir'B  shatlow,  am  luItoitteJ/^ 

Marguerite  it  was  for  whom  this  close  communion  of  three  per- 
sons had  the  most  dolorous  consequences  :  wo  shall  fall  in  with  her 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this  history  ;  but,  whether  or  no, 
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she  was  assuredly  the  best  of  this  princely  trio,  and  Francis  I. 
was  the  most  spoilt  by  it.  There  is  nothing  more  demoralizing 
than  to  be  an  idol. 

The  first  acts  of  his  government  were  sensible  and  of  good 
omen.  He  confirmed  or  renewed  the  treaties  or  truces  which 
Louis  XII.,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  had  concluded  with  the 
Venetians,  the  Swiss,  the  pope,  the  king  of  England,  the  archduke 
Charles  and  the  emperor  Maximilian,  in  order  to  restore  peace  to 
his  kingdom.  At  home  Francis  I.  maintained  at  his  council  the 
principal  and  most  tried  servants  of  his  predecessor,  amongst 
others  the  finance-minister,  Florimond  Robertet;  and  he  raised 
to  four  the  number  of  the  marshals  of  France,  in  order  to  confer 
that  dignity  on  Bayard^s  valiant  friend,  James  of  Chabannes,  lord 
of  la  Falice,  who  even  under  Louis  XIL  had  been  entitled  by  the 
Spaniards  "  the  great  marshal  of  France."  At  the  same  time  he 
exalted  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  State  two  new  men,  Charles, 
doke  of  Bourbon,  who  was  still  a  mere  youth  but  already  a  warrior 
of  renown,  and  Anthony  Duprat,  the  able  premier  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris ;  the  former  he  made  constable,  and  the  latter 
chancellor  of  France.  His  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  was  not 
unconcerned,  it  is  said,  in  both  promotions ;  she  was  supposed  to 
feel  for  the  young  constable  something  more  than  friendship,  and 
she  regarded  the  veteran  magistrate,  not  without  reason,  as  the 
man  most  calculated  to  unreservedly  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
kingly  power  and  her  own'. 

These  measures,  together  with  the  language  and  the  behaviour 
of  Francis  I,  and  the  care  he  took  to  conciliate  all  who  approached 
him,  made  a  favourable  impression  on  France  and  on  Europe.  In 
Italy,  especially,  princes  as  well  as  people,  and  Pope  Leo  X.  before 
all,  flattered  themselves,  or  were  pleased  to  appear  as  if  they 
flattered  themselves,  that  war  would  not  come  near  them  again, 
and  that  the  young  king  had  his  heart  set  only  on  making 
Burgundy  secure  against  sudden  and  outrageous  attacks  from  the 
.Swiss.  The  aged  king  of  Spain,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  adopting 
[the  views  of  his  able  minister,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  alone  showed 
distrust  and  anxiety.  "  Go  not  to  sleep,*'  said  he  to  his  former 
aUies:  **  a  single  instant  is  enough  to  bring  the  French  in  the 
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wake  of  their  master  whithersoever  he  pleases  to  lead  them ;  is 
it  merely  to  defend  Burgundy  that  the  king  of  France  is  adding 
fifteen  hundred  lances  to  his  men-at-arms  and  that  a  huge  train  of 
artillery  is  defiling  into  Lyonness  and  little  by  little  approaching 
the  mountains?"  Ferdinand  urged  the  pope,  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, the  Swiss,  and  Maximilian  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  to  form 
a  league  for  the  defence  of  Italy;  but  Leo  X.  persisted  in  his 
desire  of  remaining  or  appearing  neutral,  as  the  common  father 
of  the  faitlifuL  Meanwhile,  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome, 
William  Budfi,  "  a  man,"  says  Guicciardini,  **  of  probably  unique 
erudition  amongst  the  men  of  our  day,"  and,  besides,  a  man  of 
keen  and  sagacious  intellect,  was  unfolding  the  secret  working  of 
Italian  diplomacy  and  sending  to  Paris  demands  for  his  recall,  say- 
ing, **  Withdraw  me  from  this  court  full  of  falsehoods ;  this  is  a 
residence  too  much  out  of  my  element."  The  answer  was  that  he 
should  liave  patience  and  still  negotiate ;  for  France,  meeting  ruse 
by  ruse,  was  willing  to  be  considered  hoodwinked,  whilst  the  eyes 
of  the  pope,  diverted  by  a  hollow  negotiations  were  prevented  from 
seeing  the  peril  which  was  gathering  round  the  Itahan  league  and 
its  declared  or  secret  champions  [Gaillard,  Ilistoire  de  Franqois  ler, 
t.  i.  p.  208], 

Neither  the  king  nor  the  pope  had  for  long  to  take  the  trouble 
of  practising  mutual  deception.  It  was  announced  at  Rome  that 
Francis  I.,  having  arrived  at  Lyons  in  July,  1515,  had  just  com- 
mitted to  his  mother  Louise  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  and  waa 
pushing  forward  towards  the  Alps  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men  and  a  powerful  artillery.  lie  had  won  over  to  his  service 
Octavian  Fregoso,  doge  of  Genoa;  and  Bartlielemy  d'Alviano,  the 
veteran  general  of  his  allies  the  Venetians,  was  encamped  with  his 
troops  within  hail  of  Verona,  ready  to  support  the  French  in  the 
struggle  he  foresaw.  Francis  I.  on  his  side,  was  informed  that 
twenty  thousand  Swiss,  commanded  by  the  Roman,  Prosper 
Colonna,  were  guarding  the  passes  of  the  Alps  in  order  to  shut 
him  out  from  Milaness.  At  the  same  time  he  received  the  news 
that  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  his  most  zealous  enemy  in  connexion 
with  the  Roman  Church,  was  devotedly  employing,  with  the  secret 
support  of  the  emperor  Maximilian^  his  influence  and  his  preaching 
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for  the  purpose  of  raising  in  Switzerland  a  second  army  of  from 
twenty  to  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  to  be  launched  against 
him,  if  necessary,  in  Italy,  A  Spanish  and  Roman  army,  under 
the  orders  of  Don  Raymond  of  Cardone,  rested  motionless  at 
some  distance  from  the  Fo,  waiting  for  events  and  for  orders 
prescribing  the  part  they  were  to  take.  It  was  clear  that  Francis 
I.,  though  he  had  been  but  six  months  king,  was  resolved  and 
impatient  to  resume  in  Italy,  and  first  of  all  in  Milaness,  the  war 
of  invasion  and  conquest  which  had  been  engaged  in  by  Charles 
VIII.  and  Louis  XII. :  and  the  league  of  all  the  States  of  Italy, 
save  Venice  and  Genoa,  with  the  pope  for  their  half-hearted  patron 
and  the  Swiss  for  their  fighting  men,  were  collecting  their  forces 
to  repel  the  invader. 

It  was  the  month  of  August ;  the  snow  was  diminishing  and 
melting  away  among  the  Alps  ;  and  the  king,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  joined  at  Embrun  the  constable  de  Bourbon,  who 
commanded  the  advance-guard.  But  the  two  passes  of  mount 
Cenis  and  mount  Ginevra  were  strongly  guarded  by  the  Swiss,  and 
others  were  sought  for  a  little  more  to  the  south.  A  shepherd,  a 
chamois-hunter,  pointed  out  one  whereby,  he  said,  the  mountains 
might  be  crossed,  and  a  descent  made  upon  the  plains  of  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Saluzzo.  The  young  constable  went  in  person  to  examine 
the  spots  pointed  out  by  the  shepherd  ;  and,  the  statement  having 
been  verified,  it  did  not  seem  impossible  to  get  the  whole  army 
over,  even  the  heavy  artillery ;  and  they  essayed  this  unknown  road. 
At  several  points,  abysses  had  to  be  filled  up,  temporary  bridges 
built,  and  enormous  rocks  pierced ;  the  men-at-arms  marched  on 
foot,  with  great  difficulty  dragging  their  horses ;  with  still  greater 
difficiilty  the  infantry  hauled  the  cannon  over  holes  incompletely 
stopped  and  fragments  of  yawning  rock.  Captains  and  soldiers  set 
to  work  together ;  no  labour  seems  too  hard  to  eager  hope;  and  in 
five  days  the  mountain  was  overcome,  and  the  array  caught  sight 
of  the  plain  where  the  enemy  might  be  encountered,  A  small  body 
of  four  hundred  men-at-arms,  led  by  marshal  de  C^abannes,  were 
the  first  to  descend  intx)  it ;  and  among  them  was  Bayard*  **  Mar- 
shal/' said  ho  to  Chabanues,  "  wo  are  told  that  over  the  Po  yonder 
is  sir  Prosper  Colonna,  with  two  thousand  horsej  in  a  town  called 
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Villafranca,  apprehending  naught  and  thinking  of  naught  but 
gaudies.  We  must  wake  up  his  wits  a  little,  and  this  moment  get 
into  the  saddle  with  all  our  troops,  that  he  be  not  warned  by  any." 
"  Sir  Bayard,"  said  the  marshal,  "  it  is  right  well  said;  but  how  shall 
we  cross  the  river  Po  which  is  so  impetuous  and  broad  ?"  **  Sir," 
said  Bayard,  "  here  is  my  lord  de  Morette's  brother,  who  knows  the 
ford ;  he  shall  cross  first  and  I  after  him,"  So  they  mounted  their 
horses,  crossed  the  Po,  and  "  were  soon  there,  where  sir  Prosper 
Colonna  was  at  table  and  was  dining,  as  likewise  were  all  his  folk." 
Bayard,  who  marched  first,  found  the  archers  on  guard  in  front  of 
the  Italian  leader's  quarters,  "  Yield  you  and  utter  no  sound,"  cried 
be,  "  else  you  are  dead,  men."  Some  set  about  defending  them- 
selves ;  the  rest  ran  to  warn  Colonna,  saying,  "  Up,  sir ;  for  here 
are  the  French  in  a  great  troop  already  at  this  door."  **  Lads," 
said  Colonna  to  them,  **  keep  this  door  a  Httle  till  we  get  some 
armour  on  to  defend  ourselves."  But  whilst  the  fight  was  going 
on  at  the  door  Bayard  had  the  windows  scaled,  and,  entering 
first,  cried  out,  "  Where  are  you,  sir  Prosper  ?  Yield  you ;  else 
you  arc  a  dead  man/'  "  Sir  Frenchman,  who  is  your  captain  ?" 
asked  Colonna.  *'  I  am,  sir."  **  Your  name,  captain  ?  "  "  Sir,  I 
am  one  Bayard  of  France,  and  here  are  the  lord  of  la  Palice,  and 
the  lords  d'Aubigny  and  d'Himbercourt,  the  flower  of  the  captains 
of  France,"  Colonna  surrendered,  cursing  Fortune,  **  the  mother  of 
all  soiTow  and  affliction,  who  had  taken  away  his  wits,  and  because 
he  had  not  been  warned  of  their  coming,  for  ho  would  at  least  liave 
made  his  capture  a  dear  one ; "  and  he  added,  "it  seems  a  thing 
divinely  done;  four  noble  knights  at  once,  with  their  comrades 
at  their  backs,  to  take  one  Roman  noble  I  " 

Francis  I,  and  the  main  body  of  his  army  had  also  arrived  at 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  Alps  and  were  advancing  into  the  plains  of 
the  country  of  Saluzzo  and  Piedmont*  Tho  Swiss,  dumbfounded 
at  80  unexpected  an  apparition,  fell  back  to  Novara,  the  scene  of 
that  victory  which  two  years  previously  had  made  them  so  proud. 
A  rumour  spread  that  negotiation  was  possible,  and  that  the 
question  of  Milanees  might  be  settled  without  fighting.  The 
majority  of  the  French  captains  repudiated  the  idea,  but  theking 
entertained  it.     His  first  impulses  were  sympathetic  and  generous  : 
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"  I  would  not  purchase,"  said  he  to  Marshal  de  Lautrec,  **  with  the 
blood  of  my  subjects,  or  even  with  that  of  my  enemies,  what  I  can 
pay  for  with  money."  Parleys  were  commenced  ;  and  an  agree- 
ment was  hit  upon  with  conditions  on  which  the  Swiss  would 
withdraw  fi^om  Italy  and  resume  alliance  with  the  French.  A  sura 
of  700^000  crowns,  it  was  said,  was  the  chief  condition ;  and  the 
king  and  the  captains  of  his  army  gave  all  they  had,  even  to  their 
plate,  for  the  first  instalment  which  Lautrec  was  ordered  to  convey 
to  Bufalora,  where  the  Swiss  were  to  receive  it.  But  it  was  sud- 
denly announced  that  the  second  army  of  twenty  thousand  Swiss, 
which  the  cardinal  of  Sion  had  succeeded  in  raising,  had  entered 
Italy  by  the  vaUey  of  the  Ticino.  They  formed  a  junction  with 
their  countrymen ;  the  cardinal  recommenced  his  zealous  preaching 
against  the  French;  the  new-comers  rejected  the  stipulated 
arrangements;  and,  confident  in  their  united  strength,  all  the 
Swiss  made  common  accord.  Lautrec,  warned  in  time,  took  with 
all  speed  his  way  back  to  the  French  army,  carrying  away  with 
him  the  money  he  had  been  charged  to  pay  over ;  the  Venetian 
general,  d*Alviano,  went  to  the  French  camp  to  concert  with  the 
king  measures  for  the  movements  of  his  troops  ;  and  on  both  sides 
nothing  was  thought  of  but  the  deUvery  of  a  battle. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1515,  about  mid-day,  the  constable 
de  Bourbon  gave  notice  to  the  king,  encamped  at  Melegnano  [a 
town  about  three  leagues  from  Milan],  that  the  Swiss,  sallying  in 
large  masses  from  Milan,  at  the  noisy  summons  of  the  hull  of  Uri 
and  the  cow  of  JJiderwalden^  were  advancing  to  attack.  **  The 
king,  who  was  purposing  to  sit  down  to  supper,  left  it  on  the  spot 
and  went  off  straight  towards  the  enemy  who  were  already  engaged 
in  skirmishing,  which  lasted  a  long  while  before  they  were  at  the 
great  game.  The  king  had  great  numbers  of  lanzknechts,  the 
which  would  fain  have  done  a  bold  deed  in  crossing  a  dit<jh  to  go 
after  the  Swiss ;  but  these  latter  let  seven  or  eight  ranks  cross 
and  then  thrust  you  them  back  in  such  sort  that  all  that  had 
crossed  got  hurled  into  the  ditch,  Tlie  said  lanzknechts  were 
mighty  frightened;  and,  but  for  the  aid  of  a  troop  of  men-at-arms, 
amongst  the  which  was  the  good  knight  Bayard,  who  bore  down 
light  through  the  Swiss,  there  had  been  a  sad  disaster  there,  for  it 
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was  now  night,  and  niglit  knows  no  shame.  A  band  of  Smss  came 
passing  in  front  of  the  king,  who  charged  them  gallantly.  There 
was  heavy  fighting  there  and  much  danger  to  the  king's  person, 
for  his  great  buffls  [the  top  of  the  vizor  of  his  lielmet]  was  pierced, 
so  as  to  let  in  dayhght,  by  the  thrust  of  a  pike.  It  was  now  so  late 
that  they  conld  not  see  one  another ;  and  the  Swiss  were,  for  this 
evening,  forced  to  retii-e  on  the  one  side  and  the  French  on  the 
other.  They  lodged  as  they  could ;  but  well  I  trow  that  none  did 
rest  at  ease.  The  king  of  France,  put  as  good  a  face  on  matters  as 
the  least  of  all  his  soldiers  did,  for  he  remained  all  night  a-horso- 
back  Hko  the  rest  (according  to  other  accounts  he  had  a  little 
sleep,  lying  on  a  gun-carriage) .  On  the  mon-ow  at  daybreak  the 
Swiss  were  for  beginning  again,  and  they  came  straight  towards  the 
French  artillery,  from  which  they  had  a  good  peppering.  Howbeit, 
never  did  men  fight  better,  and  the  affair  lasted  three  or  four  good 
hours.  At  last  they  were  broken  and  beat-en,  and  there  were  left 
on  the  field  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  them.  The  remainder,  in 
pretty  good  order  along  a  high  road,  withdrew  to  Milan,  whither 
they  were  pursued  sword-in-hand  "  [Histoire  du  bon  Chevalier  aam 
Pewr  et  sans  Beproche^  t.  ii.  pp.  99 — 102]. 

The  very  day  after  the  battle  Francis  I.  wrote  to  his  mother 
the  regent  a  long  account,  alternately  ingenuous  and  eloquent, 
in  which  the  details  are  sot  forth  with  all  the  complacency  of 
a  brave  young  man  who  is  speaking  of  the  first  great  affair 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged  and  in  which  he  did  himself 
honour.  The  victory  of  Melegnano  was  the  most  brilliant  day  in 
the  annals  of  this  reign.  Old  Marshal  Trivulzio,  who  had  taken 
part  in  seventeen  battles,  said  that  this  was  a  strife  of  giants, 
beside  which  all  the  rest  were  but  child's  play.  On  the  very 
battle-field,  "  before  making  and  creating  knights  of  those  who  had 
done  him  good  service,  Francis  I.  was  pleased  to  have  himself 
made  knight  by  the  hand  of  Bayard.  *  Sir,'  said  Bayard,  *  the 
king  of  80  noble  a  realm,  ho  who  has  been  cmwned,  consecrated  and 
anointt^d  with  oil  sent  down  from  heaven,  he  who  is  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Church,  is  kuight  over  all  other  knights.'  *  Bayard,  my 
friend,'  said  the  king,  •  make  haste ;  we  must  have  no  laws  or 
canons   quoted    here ;    do  my   bidding,'      *  Assuredly,    sir,'   said 
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Bayard,  *  I  will  do  it,  since  it  is  your  pleasure/  and,  taking  his 
sword,  *  avail  it  as  much,*  said  lie,  *  as  if  I  were  Roland  or  Oliver, 
Godfrey  or  his  brother  Baldwin ;  please  God,  sir,  that  in  war  you 
may  never  take  flight  V  and,  holding  up  his  sword  in  the  air,  he 
cried,  *  assuredly,  my  good  sword,  thou  shalt  bo  well  guarded  as  a 
relic  and  honoured  above  all  others  for  having  this  day  conferred 
upon  so  handsome  and  puissant  a  king  the  order  of  chivalry ;  and 
never  will  I  wear  thee  more  if  it  be  not  against  Turks,  Moors,  and 
Saracens  1*  Whereupon  he  gave  two  bounds  and  thrust  his 
sword  into  the  sheath/'  [Les  GeMes  et  la  Vie  du  Chevalier  Bayard, 
by  Champier,  in  the  Archives  curieuses  de  rilistoire  de  France^ 
Series  I.  t.  ii.  p.  ICO,] 

The  effect  of  the  victory  of  Melegnano  was  great,  in  Italy 
primarily,  but  also  throughout  Europe.  It  was,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign  and  under  the  impulse  communicated  by  a 
young  king,  an  event  which  seemed  to  be  decisive  and  likely  to 
remain  so  for  a  long  while.  Of  all  the  sovereigns  engaged  in  the 
Italian  league  against  Francis  I,  he  who  was  most  anxious  to 
appear  temperate  and  almost  neutral,  namely  Leo  X.,  was  pre- 
cisely he  who  was  most  surprised  and  most  troubled  by  it.  When 
he  knew  that  a  battle  was  on  the  eve  of  being  fought  between 
the  French  and  the  Swiss,  he  could  not  conceal  his  anxiety  and 
his  desire  that  the  Swiss  might  be  victorious.  The  Venetian 
ambassador  at  Rome,  Marino  Giorgi,  whoso  feeUngs  were  quite 
the  other  way,  took,  in  his  diplomatic  capacity,  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  disquieting  him.  **  Holy  Father,"  said  he,  '*the  most 
Christian  king  is  there  in  person  with  the  most  warUke  and  beat 
appointed  of  armies ;  the  Swiss  are  afoot  and  ill  armed,  and  I  am 
doubtful  of  their  gaining  the  day/*  **  But  the  Swiss  are  valiant 
soldiers,  are  they  not?"  said  the  pope,  "  Were  it  not  bettor,  holy 
father,"  rejoined  the  ambassador,  **  that  they  should  show  their 
valour  against  the  infidel  ?'*  ^Vhen  the  news  of  the  battle  arrived, 
the  ambassador,  in  grand  array,  repaired  to  the  pope^s  ;  and  the 
people  who  saw  him  passing  by  in  such  state  said,  *'  The  news  is 
certainly  true/*  On  reaching  the  pope*s  apartment  the  ambassador 
met  the  chamberlain,  who  told  him  that  the  holy  father  was  still 
agleep.     "  Wake  him,"  said  he ;  but  the  other  refused.     **  Do  as  I 
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tell  yoii,"  insisted  the  ambassador.  The  chamberlain  went  in; 
and  the  pope,  only  half-dressed,  soon  sallied  from  his  room. 
"  Holy  father,"  said  the  Venetian,  "  your  Holiness  yesterday  gare 
me  some  bad  news  which  was  false  ;  to-day  I  have  to  give  you 
some  good  news  which  is  true :  the  Swiss  are  beaten."  The  pope 
read  the  letters  brought  by  the  ambassador  and  some  other  letters 
also.  "Wbat  will  come  of  it,  for  us  and  for  you?"  asked  the 
pope.  "  For  us/*  was  the  answer,  "  nothing  but  good,  since  we 
are  with  the  Most  Christian  king ;  and  your  Holiness  will  not  have 
aught  of  evJ  to  suffer."  "  Sir  ambassador,"  rejoined  the  pope,  **  we 
will  see  what  the  Most  Christian  king  will  do ;  we  will  place  ourselves 
in  his  hands,  demanding  mercy  of  him."  **  Holy  father,  your  Holi- 
ness will  not  come  to  the  least  harm,  any  more  than  the  holy 
See :  is  not  the  Most  Christian  king  the  Churches  own  son  ?*' 
And  in  the  account  given  of  this  interview  to  the  Senate  of  Venice 
the  ambassador  added,  "  The  holy  father  is  a  good  sort  of  man, 
a  man  of  great  hberality  and  of  a  happy  disposition  ;  but  he  would 
not  like  the  idea  of  having  to  give  himself  much  trouble." 

Leo  X.  made  up  his  mind  without  much  trouble  to  accept 
Bocomplished  facts.  When  he  had  been  elected  pope,  he  had  said 
to  his  brother,  Julian  de*  Medici,  "  Enjoy  we  the  papacy,  since  God 
hath  given  it  us"  [^Godiavion  U papato^  poiche  Dio  ci  V  ha  dato^. 
He  appeared  to  have  no  further  thought  than  how  to  pluck 
from  the  event  the  advantages  he  could  discover  in  it.  His 
allies  all  set  him  an  example  of  resignation.  On  the  1 5th  of 
September,  the  day  after  the  battle,  the  Swiss  took  the  road  back 
to  their  mountains.  Francis  I.  entered  Milan  in  triumph.  Maxi- 
milian Sforxa  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  and  twenty  days  afterwards, 
on  the  4th  of  October,  surrendered,  consenting  to  retire  to  France 
with  a  pension  of  thirty  thousand  crowns,  and  the  promise  of  being 
recommended  for  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  almost  consoled  for  his 
downfall  "  by  the  pleasure  of  being  delivered  from  the  insolence 
of  the  Swiss,  the  exactions  of  the  emperor  Maximihan,  and  the 
rascaUties  of  the  Spaniards."  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  June, 
1530,  he  die<i  in  oblivion  at  Paris.  Francis  I,  regained  possession  of 
all  Milancss,  iulJing  thereto,  with  the  pope's  consent,  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Piacenxa»  which  had  been  detached  fipom  it  in  1512.  Two 
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treaties,  one  of  November  7,  1515,  and  the  other  of  November  29, 
1516,  re-establi^shed  not  only  peace  but  perpetual  alliance  between 
the  king  of  France  and  the  thirteen  Swiss  cantons,  with  stipulated 
conditions  in  detail.  Whilst  these  negotiations  were  in  progress, 
Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.,  by  a  treaty  published  at  Viterbo  on  the 
13th  of  October,  proclaimed  their  hearty  reconciliation.  The  pope 
uaranteedto  Francis  I.  the  duchy  of  Milan,  restored  to  him  those 
f  Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  recalled  bis  troops  which  were  still 
serviag  against  the  Venetians  ;  being  careful,  however,  to  cover 
his  concessions  by  means  of  forms  and  pretexts  which  gave  them 
the  character  of  a  necessity  submitted  to  rather  than  that  of  an 
independent  and  definite  engagement.  Francis  L,  on  his  side, 
guaranteed  to  the  pope  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  renounced 
the  patronage  of  the  potty  princes  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate,  and 
roraised  to  uphold  the  family  of  the  Medici  in  the  position  it  had 
held  at  Florence  since,  with  the  king  of  Spain's  aid,  in  1512,  it  had 
recovered  the  dominion  there  at  the  expense  of  the  party  of  repub- 
hcans  and  friends  of  France. 

The  king  of  France  and  the  pope  had.  to  discuss  together  ques- 
tions  far  more  important  on  both  sides  than  those  which  had  just 
been  thus  settled  by  their  accredited  agents.  When  they  signed  the 
treaty  of  Viterbo,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  sovereigns  should 

khave  a  personal  interview,  at  which  they  should  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment upon  points  of  which  they  had  as  yet  said  nothing.  Rome 
seemed  the  place  most  naturally  adapted  for  this  interview ;  but 
the  pope  did  not  wish  that  Francis  I.  should  go  and  display  his 
triumph  there.  Besides,  he  foresaw  that  the  king  would  speak  to 
hinj  about  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  conquest  of  which  was  evi- 
dently premeditated  by  the  king ;  and  when  Francis  I.,  having 
arrived  at  Rome,  had  already  done  half  the  journey,  Leo  X.  feared 
that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  divert  him .  He  resolved  to  make  to 
the  king  a  show  of  deference  to  conceal  his  own  disquietude ;  and 
offered  to  go  and  meet  him  at  Bologna,  the  town  in  the  Roman 
States  which  was  nearest  to  Milaness.  Francis  accepted  the  offer. 
he  pope  arrived  at  Bologna  on  the  8th  of  December,  1515,  and 
the  king  the  next  day.  After  the  public  ceremonies,  at  which  the 
king  showed  eagerness  to  tender  to  the  pope  acts  of  homage  which 
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the  pope  was  equally  eager  to  curtail  without  repelling  them,  the     , 
two  sovereigns  conversed  about  the  two  questions  which  were  up^^ 
permost  in  tlieir  minds.     Francis  did  not  attempt  to  hide  his  design 
of  reconquering   the    kingdom  of  Naples,  which  Ferdinand  tlie 
Catliolic  bad  wrongfully  usurped,  and  ho  demanrled  the  pope's 
countenance.     The  pope  did  not  care  to  refuse,  but  l^e  pointed  out^i 
to  the  king  that  everything  foretold  the  very  near  death  of  Kin||H 
Ferdinand ;    and   **  Your  majesty,"    said   he,  "  will  then  have  a 
natural  opportunity  for  claiming  your  rights;  and  as  for  me,  free, 
as  I  shall  then  be,  from  my  engagements  with  the  king  of  AiTagon 
in  respect  of  the  crown  of  Naples,  I  shall  find  it  easier  to  respond 
to  your  majesty's  wish.**     The  pope  merely  wanted  to  gain  time. 
Francis,  setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  spoke 
of  Charles  VIL's  PragmaMc  Sanctmi,  and  the  necessity  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  on  this  subject  between 
the  court  of  Rome  and  the  kings  of  France,  his  predecessors.     **Afl^ 
to  that/'  said  the  pope,  *'  I  could  not  grant  what  yoiu'  predecessor^^ 
deraauded;  Init  be  not  uneasy,  I  have  a  compensation  to  propose  to 
you  which  will  prove  to  you  how  dear  your  interests  are  to  me." 
The  two  sovereigns  had,  without  doubt>  already  come  to  an  under- 
standing on  this  point,  when,  after  a  thix^e  days'  interview  with 
Leo  X.,  Francis  L  returned  to  Milan,  leaving  at  Bologna,  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  in  detail  tlie  afluir  of  the  Pratjniaiic  Sanrflon^  Ids 
chancellor,  Duprat,  who  had  accompanied  him  during  all  this  ca 
paign  as  his  adviser  and  negotiator. 

Jn  him  the  king  had,  under  the  name  and  guise  of  premi 
magistrate  of  the  realm,  a  servant  whose  bold  and  complaisant 
abilities  lie  was  not  slow  to  recognize  and  to  put  in  use.  Bqing 
irritated  "  for  that  maiiy,  not  having  the  privilege  of  sportsmen,  do 
take  beasts  both  red  and  black,  as  hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  and 
otlier  game,  thus  frustrating  us  of  our  diversion  and  pastime  that 
we  take  in  the  chase,"  Francis  I.  issued  in  March,  1516,  an 
ordinance  which  decreed  against  poachers  the  most  severe  f>enal. 
ties  and  even  death,  and  wliich  granted  **  to  all  i>riuces,  lords  and 
gentlemen  possessing  forests  or  warrens  in  the  realm  the  right  of 
upholding  therein  by  equally  severe  punishments  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  their  preserves."     The  Parliament  made  remonstrances 
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against  such  excessive  rigour  and  refused  to  register  the  ordi- 
Bance*  The  chancellor*  Duprat,  insisted,  and  even  threatened: 
"  To  the  king  alone,"  said  he,  **  belongs  the  right  of  regulating  the 
administration  of  his  State ;  obey,  or  the  king  will  see  in  you  only 
rebels  whom  he  will  know  how  to  chastise/'  For  a  year  the  Par- 
liament held  out ;  but  tlie  chancellor  persisted  more  obstinately  iu 
having  his  way  and,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1517,  the  ordinance 
was  registered  under  a  formal  order  from  the  king  to  which  the 
name  was  given  of  '*  letters  of  command."  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  for  the  conquest  of  Milaness  there  was  a  want  of 
money,  and  Francis  I.  hesitated  to  so  soon  impose  new  taxes. 
Duprat  gave  a  scandalous  extension  to  a  practice  which  hatl  been 
for  a  long  while  in  use,  but  had  always  been  reprobated  and  some- 
times formally  prohibited,  namely,  the  sale  of  public  appoint- 
ments or  offices :  not  only  did  he  create  a  multitude  of  financial 
and  administrative  offices,  the  sale  of  which  brought  considerable 
sums  into  the  treasury,  but  he  introduced  the  abuse  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  judicial  body ;  the  tribunals  were  encumbered  by 
newly-created  magistrates.  The  Estates  of  Languedoc  complained 
in  vain.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  was  in  its  turn  attacked.  In 
1521,  three  councillors,  recently  nominated,  were  convicted  of 
lia\'ing  paid,  one  3800  livres,  and  the  two  others  6000  livres. 
The  Parliament  refused  to  admit  them.  Duprat  protested.  The 
necessities  of  the  State,  he  said,  made  borrowing  obligatory ;  and 
the  king  was  free  to  prefer  in  his  selections  those  of  his  subjects 
who  showed  most  zeal  for  his  service-  Parliament  persisted  in  its 
refusal.  Duprat  resolved  to  strike  a  great  blow.  An  edict  of 
January  31,  1522,  created  within  the  Parliament  a  fourth  chamber 
composed  of  eighteen  councillors  and  two  presidents,  aU  of  fresh 
and,  no  doubt,  venal  appointment,  though  the  edict  dared  not 
nvow  as  much.  Two  great  personages,  the  archbishop  of  Aix  and 
Marshal  de  Montraorenci,  were  charged  to  present  the  edict  to 
Parliament  and  require  its  registration.  The  Parliament  demanded 
time  for  deliberation.  It  kept  an  absolute  silence  for  six  weeks, 
and  at  last  presented  an  address  to  the  queen-mother,  trying  t-o 
make  her  comprehend  the  harm  such  acts  did  to  the  importance  of 
the  magistracy  and  to  her  son's  government.     Louise  appeared 
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toucted  by  these  I'epresentations  and  promised  to  represent  their 
fill!  weight  to  the  king,  "  if  the  Parliament  will  consent  to  point 
out  to  ma  of  itself  any  other  means  of  readily  raising  the  sum 
of  120,000  livres  which  the  king  absolutely  cannot  do  with- 
out." The  struggle  was  prolonged  until  the  Farhament  declared 
**  that  it  could  uot,  without  offending  God  and  betraying  its  own 
conscience,  proceed  to  the  registration ;  but  that,  if  it  were  the 
king's  pleasure  to  be  obeyed  at  any  price,  he  had  only  to  depute 
his  chancellor  or  some  other  great  personage,  in  whose  presence 
and  on  whose  requirement  the  registration  should  take  place. 
Chancellor  Duprat  did  not  cai^e  to  undertake  this  commission  in 
person.  Count  dc  St.  Pol,  governor  of  Paris,  was  charged  with 
it,  and  the  Court  caused  to  be  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  letters 
of  command,  *'  Read  and  published  in  presence  of  Count  de  St, 
Pol,  specially  deputed  for  this  purpose,  who  ordered  vivd  voce^  in 
the  king's  name,  that  they  be  executed/* 

Thus  began  to  be  implanted  in  that  which  should  he  the  most 
respect-ed  and  the  most  independent  amongst  the  functions  of 
government,  namely,  the  administration  of  justice,  not  only  the 
practice  but  the  fundamental  maxim  of  absolute  government.  **  I 
am  going  to  the  court,  and  I  will  speak  the  truth ;  after  which  the 
king  will  have  to  be  ol^eyed,"  was  said  in  the  middle  of  the 
Beventeenth  century  by  the  premier  president  Mole  to  Cardinal  de 
Retz.  Chancellor  Duprat,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,,  was,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  first  chief  of  the  French  magistracy  to  make 
use  of  language  despotic  not  only  in  fact  but  also  in  principle. 
President  Mole  was  but  the  head  of  a  body  invested,  so  far 
as  the  king  was  concerned,  Avith  the  right  of  remonstrance  and 
resistance;  when  once  that  right  was  exercised,  he  might,  witliout 
servility,  give  himself  up  to  resignation.  Chancellor  Duprat  was 
the  delegate,  the  organ,  the  representative  of  the  king;  it  was  in 
the  name  of  the  king  himself  that  he  affirmed  the  absolute  pow 
of  the  kingship  and  the  absolute  duty  of  submission.  Francis 
could  not  have  committed  the  negotiation  with  Leo  X.  in  respect 
of  Charles  VII. 's  Praijinafic  Sandlon  to  a  man  with  more  inclina- 
tion and  better  adapted  for  the  work  to  be  accomphshed. 

The  rragmatic  Sanction  had  three  principal  objects : — 
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1.  To  uphold  the  liberties  and  the  influence  of  the  faithful  in 
the  government  of  the  Church,  by  sanctioning  their  right  to  elect 
miiiisters  of  the  Christian  faith,  especially  parish  priests  and 
bishops ; 

2.  To  guarantee  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  Church  herself 
in  her  relations  with  her  Head,  the  pope,  by  proclaiming  the 
necessity  for  the  regular  intervention  of  councils  and  their  supe- 
riority in  regard  to  the  pope ; 

3.  To  prevent  or  reform  abuses  in  the  relations  of  the  papacy 
with  the  State  and  Church  of  France  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical 
tribute,  especially  as  to  the  receipt  by  tlie  pope,  under  the  name  of 
annates,  of  the  first  year's  revenue  of  the  different  ecclesiastical 
oiSces  and  benefices. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  the  general  opinion  in  Franco, 
in  State  and  in  Church,  that  there  was  in  these  dispositions 
nothing  more  than  the  primitive  and  traditional  liberties  and 
ts  of  the  Christian  Chui'ch.  There  was  no  thought  of  im- 
posing upon  the  papacy  any  new  regimen,  but  only  of  defending 
the  old  and  legitimate  regimen,  recognized  and  upheld  by  St. 
Louis  in  the  thii^toenth  century  as  well  as  by  Charles  VII.  in  the 
fifteenth. 

The  popes,  nevertheless,  had  all  of  them  protested  since  the 
days  of  Charles  VII.  ag-ainst  the  Pnnj mafic  S/tmiitm  as  an  attack 
upon  their  rights,  and  had  demanded  its  abolition.  In  1401, 
Louiii  XL,  as  has  already  been  shown,  had  yielded  for  a  moment 
to  the  demand  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  whose  countenance  he  desired  to 
gain,  and  had  abrogated  the  Pr(Ujmaiic  ;  but,  not  having  obtained 
rhat  he  wanted  thereby  and  having  met  with  strong  opposition 
in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  his  concession,  he  had  let  it  drop 
without  formally  retracting  it,  and,  instead  of  engaging  in  a  con- 
with  Parliament  upon  the  point,  he  thought  it  no  bad  j>lan 
for  the  magistracy  to  uphold  in  principle  and  enforce  in  fact  the 
regulations  of  the  Pragmaiw  Sanction.  This  important  edict, 
then,  was  still  vigorous  in  1515,  when  Francis  I.,  after  his  victory 
at  Melegnano  and  his  reconciliation  with  tlie  pope,  left  Cliancelkir 
Duprat  at  Bologna  to  pursue  the  negotiation  reopened  on  that 
ftubject.     The  compensaiion^  of  which  Leo  X.,  on  redemanding  the 
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abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  had  given  a  peep  to  Francis  L, 
could  not  fail  to  have  charms  for  a  prince  so  little  scrupulous  and 
for  his  still  less  scrupulous  chancellor.  The  pope  proposed  that 
the  Pragmatic^  once  for  all  aboUshed,  should  be  replaced  by  a 
Gmicordat  between  the  two  sovereigns  and  that  this  Concordat 
whilst  putting  a  stop  to  the  election  of  the  clergy  by  the  faithful. 
should  transfer  to  the  king  the  right  of  nomination  to  bishoprics 
and  other  great  ecclesiastical  offices  and  benefices,  reserving  to 
the  pope  the  right  of  presentation  of  prelates  nominated  by  the 
king.  This,  considering  the  condition  of  society  and  government^B 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  absence  of  political  and  religious  i 
liberty,  was  to  take  away  from  the  Chnrch  her  own  existence  and  J 
divide  her  between  two  mastersj  without  giving  her,  as  regarded^B 
either  of  them,  any  other  guarantee  of  independence  than  the 
mere  chance  of  their  dissensions  and  quarrels 

Egotism,  even  in  kings,  has  often  nari'ow^  and  shortsighted  vie 
It  was  calculated  that  there  were  in  France  at  this  period  ten  arch 
bishoprics,  eighty-three  bishoprics,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  abbeys,  Francis  I.  and  his  chancellor  saw  in  the  proposed  j 
Coiicordai  nothing  but  the  great  increment  of  influence  it  secured  tdiH 
them,  by  making  all  the  digDitaries  of  the  Church  suppliants  at  first 
and  then  clients  of  the  kingship.  After  some  difiiculties  as  to  points  ot 
detail,  the  Concordat  was  concluded  and  signed  on  thelSth  of  August, 
1516.  Five  months  afterwards,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1517,  the 
king  repaired  in  person  to  Parliament,  to  which  he  had  summoned 
many  prelates  and  doctors  of  the  University.  The  chancellor 
explained  the  points  of  the  Concordat,  and  recapitulated  all  the  facts 
which,  according  to  him,  had  made  it  necessary.  The  king  ordered 
its  registration^  "  for  the  good  of  his  kingdom  and  for  cpiittance  of 
the  promise  he  had  given  the  pope."  Parliament  on  one  side,  and 
the  prelates  and  doctors  of  the  University  on  the  other,  deliberated 
upon  this  demand.  Their  first  answer  was  that,  as  the  matter 
concerned  the  interest  of  the  whole  Gallican  Church,  they  could  not 
themselves  decide  about  it,  and  that  the  Church,  assembled  in 
national  council,  alone  had  the  right  of  pronouncing  judgment. 
•'  Oho  !  so  you  cannot,''  said  the  king  ;  **  1  will  soon  let  you  see 
1.  or  I  will  send  you  all  to  Rome 
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reasons*"  To  the  question  of  conscience  the  Parliament  found 
thenceforth  added  the  question  of  dignity.  The  magistrates  raised 
difficulties  in  point  of  form,  and  asked  for  time  to  discuss  the  matter 
fundamentally ;  and  deputies  went  to  carry  their  request  to  the 
king.  He  admitted  the  propriety  of  delay,  but  with  this  comment: 
"I  know  that  tliere  are  in  my  Parliament  good  sort  of  men,  wise 
men ;  but  I  also  know  that  there  are  turbulent  and  rash  fools ;  I 
have  my  eye  upon  them ;  and  I  am  informed  of  the  language  they 
dare  to  hold  about  my  conduct.  I  am  king  as  my  predecessors 
were;  and  I  mean  to  be  obeyed  as  they  were.  You  are  constantly 
vapouring  to  me  about  Louis  XII.  and  his  love  of  justice ;  know  yo 
that  justice  is  as  dear  to  me  as  it  was  to  him  ;  but  that  king,  just  as 
he  was,  often  drove  out  from  the  kingdom  rebels,  though  they  were 
members  of  Parliament ;  do  not  force  mo  to  imitate  him  in  his  seve- 
rity." Parliament  entered  upon  a  fundamental  examination  of  the 
question;  their  dehberations  lasted  from  thel3th  to  the  24th  of  July, 
1517;  and  the  conclusion  they  camo  to  was  that  Parliament  could 
not,  and  ought  not  to  register  the  Coneonlaf ;  that,  if  the  king 
persisted  in  his  intention  of  making  it  a  law  of  the  realm,  he  must 
employ  the  same  means  as  Charles  VII.  had  employed  for  establish- 
ing the  Prag'iriaiic  Sanction^  and  that,  therefore,  he  must  summon  a 
general  council.  On  the  I4th  of  January,  1518,  two  councillors 
arrived  at  Amboise,  bringing  to  the  king  the  representations  of 
the  Parliament.  Wlien  their  arrival  was  announced  to  the  king, 
**  Before  I  receive  them,"  said  he,  **  I  will  drag  them  about  at  my 
heels  as  long  as  they  have  made  me  wait."  He  received  them, 
however,  and  handed  their  representations  over  to  the  chancellor, 
bidding  him  reply  to  them.  Duprat  made  a  learned  and  specious 
reply,  but  one  which  left  intact  the  question  of  right,  and,  at  bottom, 
merely  defended  the  Concordat  on  the  ground  of  the  king's  good 
pleasure  and  requirements  of  policy.  On  the  last  day  of  February, 
1518,  the  king  gave  audience  to  the  deputies,  and  handed  them 
the  chancellor's  reply.  They  asked  to  examine  it.  **  You  shall 
not  examine  it,'*  said  the  king ;  "  this  would  degenerate  into  an  end- 
less process.  A  hundred  of  your  heads,  in  Parliament,  have  been 
^m  fi^ren  months  and  more  painfully  getting  up  these  representations 
^K  which  my  chancellor  has  blown  to  the  winds  in  a  few  days.     There 
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is  but  one  king  in  Franco ;  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  restore  peace 
to  my  kingdom ;  and  I  will  not  allow  nullification  here  of  that  which  J 
I  brought  about  with  so  much  ditficuUy  in  Italy.  My  Parliament^B 
would  set  up  for  a  Venetian  Senate ;  lot  it  confine  its  m'bddling  to 
the  cause  of  justice,  which  is  worse  administered  than  it  haa 
been  for  a  hundred  years  ;  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  drag  it  about  at 
rny  heels,  like  the  Grand  Council,  and  watch  more  closely  over  its 
conduct,"     The  two  deputies  made  an  attempt  to  prolong  their 


stay  at  Amboiso :  but,  "  If  before  six  to-morrow 


morning, 


said 


the  king,  **  they  be  not  gone,  I  will  send  some  archers  to  take 
them  and  cast  them  into  a  dungeon  for  six  months ;  and  woe  to 
whoever  dares  to  speak  to  mo  for  them !  " 

On  returning  to  Paris  the  deputies  were  beginning  to  give  their 
fellows  an  account  of  how  harsh  a  reception  they  met  with,  when 
Louis  de  la  Tremoillo,  the  most  respected  amongst  the  chiefs  of- 
the  army,  entered  the  hall.  Ho  oame  by  order  of  the  king  to  affirm 
to  the  Parliament  that  to  dismiss  the  Uoiinmlai  was  to  renew  the 
war  and  that  it  must  o])ey  on  the  instant  or  profess  open  rebellion. 
Parliament  upheld  its  decision  of  July  24,  1517,  against  the 
Conrordaty  at  the  same  time  beggitig  la  Tremoille  to  write  to  tlm 
king  to  persuade  him,  if  he  insisted  upon  registration,  to  send 
some  person  of  note  or  to  commission  la  Tremoille  himself  to 
Ik?  present  at  the  act  and  to  see  endorsed  upon  the  (htuconhUy 
'*  Read,  published,  and  registered  at  the  king's  most  express  com- 
mand several  times  repeated,  in  presence  of  ....  ,  specially 
deputed  by  him  for  that  purpose/'  Tremoille  hesitated  to  write, 
and  exhibited  the  letters  whereby  the  king  urged  him  to  execute 
the  strict  orders  laid  upon  him.  "What  are  those  orders,  then  ?**| 
asked  the  premier  president.  **  That  is  the  king* b  seci-et,'* 
answered  la  Tremoille :  **  I  may  not  reveal  it ;  all  that  I  can  tell 
you  is  that  I  slioidd  never  have  f)ea.ce  of  mind  if  you  forced  mo 
to  carry  them  out/*  The  ParUament  in  its  excitement  begged  la 
Trdmoillc  to  withdraw  and  sent  for  him  back  almost  immediately. 
•*  Choose/'  said  the  premier  president  to  him,  "between  Saturday 
or  ilonday  next  to  be  present  at  the  registration/*  La  Trt^moille 
chose  Monday,  wisliing  to  allow  liimself  time  for  an  answer  even  yet 
from  the  kintf.     But  no  new  instructions  came  to  him ;  and  ou  tha 
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22nd  of  March,  151S,  Parliament  proceeded  to  registration  of  the 
CoTwordat^  with  the  forms  and  reservations  which  they  had 
announced  and  which  were  evidence  of  compulsion.  The  other 
Parliaments  of  France  followed  with  more  or  less  zeal,  according* 
to  their  own  particular  dispositions,  the  example  shown  by  that  of 
Paris,  The  University  was  heartily  disposed  to  push  resistance 
farther  than  had  been  done  by  Parliament :  its  rector  caused  to  be 
placarded  on  the  27th  of  March,  1518,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  an 
order  forbidding  all  printers  and  booksellers  to  print  the  Concordat 
on  pain  of  losing  their  connexion  with  the  University.  The  king  com- 
manded informations  to  be  filed  against  the  authors  and  placarders 
of  the  order,  and,  on  the  27th  of  April,  sent  to  the  Parliament  an 
edict,  which  forbade  the  Universitj^  to  meddle  in  any  matter  of 
public  police,  or  to  hold  any  assembly  touching  such  matters, 
upder  paiui  as  to  the  whole  body,  of  having  its  privileges  revoked, 
and,  as  to  individuals,  of  banishment  and  confiscation.  The  king's 
party  demanded  of  Parliament  registration  of  this  edict.  Par- 
liament confined  itself  to  writing  to  the  king,  agreeing  that  the 
University  had  no  right  to  meddle  in  affairs  of  government,  but 
adding  that  there  were  strong  reasons,  of  which  it  would  give  an 
account  whenever  the  king   should  please  to  order,  why  it,  the  j 

Parliament,  should  refuse  registration  of  the  edict.     It  does  not  ^ 

appear  that  the  king  ever  asked  for    such   account  or  that  his  1 

wrath  against  the  University  was   more  obstinately  manifested.  \ 

The  Crmcordatwixs  registered,  and  Francis  I.,  after  having  achieved  \ 

an  official  victory  over  the  magistrates,  had  small  stomach   for  < 

pursuing  extreme  measures  against  the  men  of  letters.  , 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were 
made  in  France  two  able  and  patriotic  attempts ;  the  Pragmatic  Sane- 
(loji,  in  1458,  under  Cluirles  Yll.,  and  the  States  Genrral  of  1484, 
under  Charles  VIIL  We  do  not  care  to  discuss  here  all  the  disposi- 
tions of  those  acts;  some  of  them  were,  indeed,  questionable;  but  they 
both  of  them,  one  in  respect  of  the  Church  and  the  other  of  the  State,  . 

aimed  at  causing  France  to  make  a  great  stride  towards  a  national, 
free  and  legalized  regimen,  t>o  which  French  feudal  society  had  never 
known  how  or  been  willing  to  adjust  itself  These  two  attempts 
failed.      It  would  be  unjust  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  contemporary 
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governments.  Charles  VII.  was  in  earnest  about  tlio  Pra{/math 
Safictton  which  ho  submitted  to  the  deliberations  and  votes  of  a 
national  council ;  and  Louis  XI.,  after  having  for  a  while  given 
it  up  to  the  pope,  retraced  his  steps  and  left  it  in  force.  As  to 
the  Siatf'ti  General  of  1484,  neither  the  regent,  Anne  de  Beaujeu, 
nor  Charles  VIII.  offered  the  slightest  hindrance  to  their  delibe- 
rations and  their  votes ;  and  if  Louis  XII.  did  not  convoke  the 
States  afresh,  he  constantly  strove  in  the  government  of  his  king- 
dom to  render  them  homage  and  give  them  satisfaction.  We  may 
feel  convinced  that,  considering  the  social  and  intellectual  condition 
of  Franco  at  tliis  time,  these  two  patriotic  attempts  wore  prema* 
ture ;  but  a  good  policy,  being  premature,  is  not  on  that  account 
alone  condemned  to  failure ;  what  it  wants  is  time  to  get  itself 
comprehended,  appreciated,  and  practised  gradually  and  consist- 
ently. If  the  successors  of  Louis  XII,  had  acted  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  the  same  view  as  their  predecessor,  France  would 
probably  liave  made  progress  in  this  salutary  path.  But  exactly 
the  contrary  took  place.  Instead  of  continuing  a  more  and  more 
free  and  legal  regimen,  Francis  I.  and  his  chancellor,  Diiprat, 
Iou<Uy  proclaimed  and  practised  the  maxims  of  absolute  power ;  in 
tlie  Church,  the  Pmfjmailc  Sandhn  was  abolished;  and  in  the 
State,  Francis  L,  during  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  did  not  once 
convoke  the  States  General  and  laboured  only  to  set  up  the 
sovereign  right  of  his  own  sole  wilL  The  Church  was  despoiled 
of  her  electoral  autonomy;  and  the  magistracy,  treated  with 
haughty  and  silly  impertinence,  was  vanquished  and  humiliated  in 
the  exercise  of  its  right  of  remonstrance.  The  C(yH€crrdid  of  1516, 
was  not  the  only  but  it  was  the  gravest  pact  of  alhance  concluded 
between  the  jiapacy  and  the  French  kingship  for  the  promotion 
mutually  of  absolute  power. 

Whilst  this  question  formed  the  subject  of  disputes  in  France 
l>etweeu  the  great  public  authorities,  there  was  springing  up, 
outside  of  France,  between  the  great  European  Powers  another 
not  more  grave  in  regard  to  a  distant  future,  but  more  threatening 
in  regard  to  the  present  peace  of  nations.  King  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  had  died  on  the  2:1rd  of  January,  1510;  and  his  grand- 
son and  successor,  Archduke  Charles,  anxious  to   go  and  take 
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B  possession  of  the  throne  of  Spain,  had  hastily  concluded  with 
Francis  I.,  on  the  Itlth  of  August,  1516,  at  Noyon,  a  treaty 
intended  to  settle  difTerences  between  the  two  crowns  as  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Navan^e.  The  French  and  Spanish 
plenipotentiaries,  sires  do  Boisy  and  do  Chit^vres,  were  still  hold* 

»ing  meetings  at  Montpellier,  trying  to  come  to  an  understanding 
about  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  when  the  death  of  Emperor 
MaxiraiUan  at  Wels  in  Austria  on  the  12th  of  January,  1519, 
occurred  to  add  the  vacant  throne  of  a  great  Power  to  the  two 
second-rate  thrones  already  in  dispute  between  two  powerful 
princes.  Three  claimants,  Charles  of  Austria,  who  was  the  new 
king  of  Spain,  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England, 
aspired  to  this  splendid  heritage.  In  1517  Maximilian  himself, 
in  one  of  his  6ts  of  temper  and  irapecuniosity  had  offered  to 
H  abdicate  and  give  up  the  imperial  dignity  to  Henry  VIIL  for  a 
^  good  round  sum ;  but  the  king  of  England's  envoy,  Dr.  Cuthbert 
Tunstall,  a  staunch  and  clearsighted  servant,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Germany  to  deal  with  this  singular  proposal,  opened  his 
master's  eyes  to  its  hollowness  and  falsehood,  and  Henry  VIII, 
held  himself  aloof.  Francis  I.  remained  the  only  rival  of  Charles 
of  Austria ;  Maximilian  laboured  eagerly  to  pave  the  way  for  his 
grandson's  success ;  atid  at  his  death  the  struggle  between  the 
two  claimants  had  already  become  so  keen  that  Francis  L,  on 
hearing  tlie  news,  exclaimed,  "  I  \y\\\  spend  three  millions  to  be 
elected  emperor,  and  I  swear  that,  three  years  after  the  election, 
I  will  be  eitlier  at  Constantinople  or  dead.'' 

The  Turks,  who  had  been  since  1453  settled  at  Constantinople, 
were  the  terror  of  Christian  Europe ;  and  Germany  especially  had 
need  of  a  puissant  and  valiant  defender  against  them.  Francis  I. 
calculated  that  the  Christians  of  Germany  and  Hungary  would  see 
in  him,  the  king  of  France  and  tho  victor  of  Melegnano,  their 
most  imposing  and  most  effectual  champion. 

Havnng  a  superficial  mind  and  being  full  of  vain  confidence, 

Francis  I.  was  mistaken  al>out  the  forces  and  chances  on  his  side 

m  well  as  about  the  real  and  natural  interests  of  France  and  also 

own.     There  was  no  call  for  him  to  compromise  himself  in  this 

^toral  struggle  of  kings  and  in  a  distant  war  against  triumphant 
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Islamry.  He  miscalculated  the  strong  position  and  personal 
valour  of  the  rival  with  whom  he  would  have  to  measure  swords. 
Charles  of  Austria  was  but  nineteen  and  Francis  I.  was  twenty- 
three  when  they  entered,  as  antagonists,  into  the  arena  of 
European  politics.  Charles  had  as  yet  gained  no  battle  and  won 
no  renown  ]  whilst  Francis  T,  was  already  a  rictorious  king  and  a 
famous  knight.  But  the  young  archduke's  able  governor,  William 
de  Croy,  lord  of  Chi^vres,  **  had  early  trained  him,"  says  M.  Migriet, 
**  to  the  understanding  and  management  of  his  various  interests ; 
from  the  time  that  he  was  fifteen,  Charles  presided  every  day 
at  his  council;  there  he  himself  read  out  the  contents  of  despatches 
which  were  delivered  to  him  the  moment  they  arrived,  were  it 
even  in  the  dead  of  night ;  hi.s  council  had  become  his  school,  and 
business  served  him  for  books.  .  .  .  Being  naturally  endowed  with 
superior  parts,  a  penetrating  intellect  and  rare  firmness  of  charac- 
ter, he  schooled  himself  to  look  fortune  in  the  face  without  being 
intoxicated  by  her  smiles  or  troubled  at  her  frowns,  to  be  asto- 
nished by  nothing  that  happened,  and  to  make  up  his  mind  in  any 
danger.  Ho  had  even  now  the  will  of  an  emperor  and  ao  over- 
awing  manner ;  *  his  dignity  and  loftiness  of  soul  are  such,'  Bays 
a  contempoi^ry  writer,  *  that  he  seems  to  hold  the  universe  under 
his  feet.*  **  Charles*  position  in  Germany  was  as  strong  as  the  man 
himself;  he  was  a  German,  a  duke  of  Austria,  of  the  imperial  line, 
as  natural  a  successor  of  his  graiidfatlier  Maximilian  at  Frankfort 
as  of  his  grandfather  Fenliuand  at  Madrid.  Such  was  the  adver- 
sary, with  such  advantages  of  nationality  and  of  person,  against 
whom  Francis  I.,  without  any  political  necessity,  and  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  indulging  an  ambitious  vision  and  his  own  kingly  sell- 
esteem,  was  about  to  engage  in  a  struggle  which  was  to  entail  a 
heavy  burthen  on  his  whole  life  and  bring  him  not  in  triumph  to 
Constantinople,  but  in  captivity  to  Madrid. 

Before  the  death  of  Maximilian  and  when  neither  party  had 
done  more  than  foresee  the  struggle  and  get  ready  for  it, 
Francis  I.  was  for  some  time  able  to  liope  for  some  success, 
8even  German  princes,  three  ecclesiastical  and  four  laic,  the 
archbishops  of  Mayeuce,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  and  the  duke  of 
Saxony,  the  margrave  of  Brandenberg,  the  Cou  *^'.  Palatine  of  the 
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Rhine,  and  the  king  of  Bohemia,  liad  the  sole  power  of  electing 

tbe  emperor.  Four  of  them,  the  archbishops  of  Treves  and  of 
!ologne,  the  count  Palatine  of  the  Rliine  and  the  margrave  of 
Irandenburgj  had  favourably  received  tlie  overtures  of  Francis  I. 
nd  had  promised  him  their  suffrages.  His  devoted  servant, 
tobert  de  la  Marck,  k>rd  of  Fleuranges,  had  brought  to  him  at 
Amboise  a  German  gentleman  from  the  Palatinate,  Fmnz  von 
Sickingen,  "  of  very  petty  family  but  a  very  gentle  companion," 
says  Fleuranges,  *'  the  most  beautifid  talker  that  I  think  I  ever 
saw  in  my  hfe  and  in  so  much  that  there  was  no  gentleman  in 
Germany,  prince  or  man  of  war,  who  would  not  have  been  glad  to 
do  him  pleasure."  Francis  L  had  received  him  with  very  chivalrous 
grace  and  had  given  him  a  pension  of  three  thousand  livres  and 
^Mandsome  presents  for  his  comrades  in  adventure ;  and  Sickingen 
was  so  charmed  that  he  said  to  Fleumnges  on  leaving  Amboise, "  The 
king  did  not  open  his  heart  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  empire; 
however  I  know  all  about  it,  and  I  beg  you  to  tell  him  that  I  will 
do  his  service  and  keep  the  oath  I  gave  him."  A  more  important 
personage  than  Sickingen,  Leo  X,,  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  for  emperor  in  Germany  neither  the  king  of  France  nor  the 
Hldng  of  Spain,  both  of  them  being  far  too  powerful  in  Europe  and 
^far  too  emulous  in  Italy  not  to  be  dangerous  enemies  or  inconve- 
nient allies  for  him;  and  ho  tried  to  dissua,de  Francis  I.  from 
making  any  claim  to  the  empire  and  to  induce  him  to  employ  his 
influence  in  bringing  about  the  election  of  a  second-rate  German 
prince,  Frederick  the  Wise,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  was  justly 
popular  in  Germany  and  who  would  never  be  in  a  condition  to  do 
France  any  harm.  It  was  judicious  advice  and  a  policy  good  for 
France?  as  well  as  for  Europe  in  general;  but  Francis  L,  infatuated 
by  his  desire  and  his  hope,  did  not  relish  it  at  all ;  and  Leo  X. 
being  obliged  to  choose  between  the  two  great  claimants,  declared 
for  Francis  I.,  without  any  pleasure  or  confidence,  but  also  \rithout 
any  great  perplexity,  for  he  had  but  little  faith  in  tbe  success 
which  he  made  a  show  of  desiring.  Francis,  deceived  by  these 
'appearances  and  promises,  on  the  part  both  of  ecclesiastics  and 
laics,  held  language  breathing  a  gallant  and  almost  careless  con- 
idence/'     "  We  v      not  enemies,  your  master  and  I,"  he  said  to 
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the  ambassadors  of  Spain,  wc  are  two  loverB  courting  the  same 
mistress ;  wliichever  of  the  two  she  may  prefer,  the  other  will  have 
to  submit  and  harbour  no  resentment."     But  when,  shortly  after 
Maximilian's    deatli,  the  straggle    became  closer    and  the    issue 
nearer,  the  inequality  between  tlie  forces  and  chances  of  the  two 
rivals  became  quite  manifest,  and  Francis  I.  could  no  longer  affect 
the  same  serenity*     He  had  intrusted  the  management  of  his  affairs 
in  Germany  to  a  favourite  comrade  of  his  early  youth,  Admhral  de 
Bonnivet,  a  soldier  and  a  courtier,  witty,  rash,  sumptuous,  eageri, 
to   display    his   master's    power   and    magnificence.      Charles   of 
Austria's  ageuts,  and  at  their  head  his  aunt  Margaret  who  had  the 
government  of  the  Low  Countries  in  his  absence,  were  experienced, 
deliberate,  discreet,  more  eager  to  succeed  in  theii'  purpose  than  to 
make  a  brilliant  appearance,  and  resolved  to  do  quietly  whatever 
was  necessary  for  success.     And  to  do  so  they  were  before  long 
as  fully  authorized  as  they  were  resolved.     They  discovered  that 
Francis  L  had  given  Bonnivet  400,000  crowns  in  gold  that  he 
might  endeavour    to    bribe  the  electors;    it  was,  according    to 
report,  double  the  sum  Charles  of  Austria  had  promised  for  the 
same  object ;  and  his  agents  sent  him  information  of  it  and  received 
this  answer,  "  We  are  wholly  determined  to  spare  nothing  and  to 
stake  all  for  all  upon  it,  as  the  matter  we  most  desire  and  have 

most  at  heart  in  this  world The  election  must  be  secured 

whatever  it  may  cost  me."  The  question  before  the  seven  elective 
princes  who  were  to  dispose  of  the  empire  was  thenceforth  merely 
which  of  the  two  claimants  would  be  the  higher  and  the  safer 
bidder.  Francis  L  engaged  in  a  tussle  of  w^ealth  and  Hberality  with 
Charles  of  Austria.  One  of  his  agents  WTote  to  him,  **  All  will  go 
well  if  we  can  fill  the  maw  of  the  margrave  Joachim  of  Branden- 
burg; he  and  his  brother  the  elector  fmm  Mayence  fall  every  day 
into  deeper  depths  of  avarice;  we  must  hasten  to  satisfy  them 
with  ffpeed,  Bpeed^  sjteed.^*  Francis  1.  replied,  **  I  will  have  Marquis 
Joachim  I/O r^c^^  at  any  price;"  and  he  accordingly  made  over  to 
him  in  ready  money  and  bills  of  short  dates  all  that  was  asked  for 
by  the  margrave  who  on  the  8th  of  April,  1519,  gave  a  written 
undertaking  to  support  the  candidature  **  of  the  most  invincible 
and  Most  Christian  prince,  Francis,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of 
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the  French,  duke  of  Milan  and  lord  of  Genoa,  who,  what  with  his 
^agorous  age,  his  ability,   his  justice,  his  mihtary  experience^  the 
brilliant  fortune  of  his  arms  and  all  other  qualities  requii'ed  for  war 
and  the  management  of  the  Coraraonwealth,  surpasses^  in  the  judg- 
ment of  eveiy  one,  all  other  Christian  princes. "     But  Charles  of 
Austria  did  not  consider  himself  beaten  because  two  of  the  seven 
electors  displayed  avarice  and  venality.     His  aunt  Margaret  and  his 
principal  agent  in  Germany,  the  chamberlain  Armerst-ofF,  resumed 
financial  negotiations  with  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  for  his 
I     brother  the  margrave  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  the  archbishop, 
without  any  formal  engagement,  accepted  the  Austrian  over-bid. 
**  I   am   ashamed   at   his   shamelessness,'*    wrote   Armerstorff  to 
Charles.     Alternate  and  antagonistic  bargaining  went  on  thus  for 
more  than  two   months.     The   archbishop  of  Cologne,  Hermann 
von  Wied,  kept  wavering  between  the  two  claimants ;  but  he  was 
careful  to  tell  John  d'Albret,  Francis  L*s  agent,  that  "  he  sincerely 
hoped  that  his  Majesty  would  follow  the  doctrine   of  God  who 
I     gave  as  much  to  those  who  went  to  work  in  His  vineyard  towards 
the   middle  of  the  day  as  to  those  who  had  been  at  it  all  the 
morning."     Duke  Frederick  of  Saxony  was  the  only  one  of  the 
seven  electors  who  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  promise  as  well 
as  to  accept  any  offer  and  preserved  his  independence  as  well  as 
his  dignity.     The  rumour  of  all  these  traffickings  and  these  uncer- 
tainties rekindled  in  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  a  fancy  for 
I     placing  himself  once  more  in  the  ranks ;  but  his  agent,  Richard 
Pace,  found  the  negotiations  too  far  advanced  and  the  prices  too 
high  for  him  to  back  up  this  vain  whim  of  his  master's;   and 
Henry  VIII.  abandoned  it.     The  diet  had  been  convoked  for  the 
1 7th   of  June  at  Frankfort,     The  day   was  drawing  near;    and 
rhich  of  the  two  parties  had  the  majority  was  still  regarded  as 
uncertain.     Franz  von   Sickingen    appeared    in  the  outskirts  of 
Frankfort  with  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  of  the  German 
army,  "  whereat  marvellously  astonished,"  says  Fleuranges,  "  were 
they  who  wished  well  to  the  king  of  France  and  very  mightily 
^pejoiced  they  who  wished  well  to  the  Cathohc  king,'*     The  gentle- 
^fcan-adventurer  had   not   been   less  accessible  than  the   prince- 
^Hectors  to  bribery.     The  diet  opened  on  the  18th  of  June.     The 
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archbishop  of  llayence  made  a  great  speech  in  favoiu*  of  Charles 
of  Austria;  and  the  archbishop  of  TrJives  spoke  in  favour  of 
Fiuneia  I.,  to  whom  ho  had  remained  faithful  Rival  intrigues 
were  kept  up ;  Sickingen  and  his  troops  were  a  clog  upon 
deliberation;  the  electors  were  embarrassed  and  wcviry  of  their 
dissensions;  and  the  archbishop  of  Treves  proposed  by  way  of 
compromise  the  election  of  the  duke  of  Saxony,  Frederick  the 
Wise,  who,  at  this  crisis  so  shameful  for  his  peers,  had  just  given 
fresh  proofs  of  liis  sound  judgment,  his  honesty,  and  his  patriotic  in- 
dependence. But  Frederick  declined  the  honour  it  was  intended  to 
do  him  and  wliich  he  considered  beyond  liis  powers  to  support;  and 
he  voted  for  Arclulukc  Charles,  "  a  real  German  prince,"  said  he, 
'*  thf  choice  of  wliom  seemed  to  him  most  natural  in  point  of  right 
and  most  suitable  in  point  of  fact  under  tlie  present  circumsta.nces 
of  Europe.'*  The  six  other  electors  gave  in  to  his  opinion  and  that 
same  day,  June  18,  1519,  unanimously  elected  the  king  of  Spain, 
Charles,  king  of  the  Romans  and  Emperor  of  Germany  with  the 
title  of  Charles  V. 

Whatever  pains  were  taken  by  Francis  I.  to  keep  up  a  good 
appearance  after  this  heavy  reverse,  his  mortiiicaHon  was  profound 
and  he  thought  of  nothing  but  getting  his  revenge,  lie  flattered 
himself  he  would  find  something  of  the  sort  in  a  solemn  interview 
and  an  aj>pearance  of  alliance  with  Henry  Vlll.,  king  of  England, 
who  had,  like  himself,  just  undergone  in  the  election  to  the  empire 
a  h^ss  flagrant  but  an  analogous  reverse.  It  had  already,  in  the 
previous  year  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  treaty  concluded  between 
the  two  kings  for  the  restitution  of  Tournai  to  France,  been  settled 
that  they  should  meet  before  long  in  token  of  reconciliation.  Allu* 
sion  had  even  been  made,  at  that  period,  toa  nuich  more  important 
restitution,  of  (Calais  in  fact,  for  which  Francis  I.,  at  what  price  we 
know  not,  hud  ol)t  ained  the  advocacy  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was 
then  all-powerful  with  Henry  VIII,  **  Of  what  use  to  us,'*  Wolsey 
hml  said,  **  is  this  tovni  of  Calais,  where  in  time  of  pe^ce  as  well  as 
of  war  wo  have  to  keep  up  such  numerous  garrisons,  which  costs  us 
so  much  money  aiul  which  so  often  forces  us  to  measures  contrary 
to  the  real  interests  of  England?"  But  this  idea  was  vehemently 
Boouied  by  the  English  and  the  coming  interview  between  the  tw< 
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kiDgs  remained  the  sole  accessory  of  the  treaty  of  1518.  After 
Charles  V/s  election  to  the  empire,  Francis  I.  was  eager  to  claim 
this  interview  which  was  sure  to  cause  in  Europe  the  impression 
of  a  close  understanding  between  the  two  kings  before  the  very  eyes 
of  their  common  rival.  A  convention,  signed  on  the  26th  of  March, 
520,  regulated  its  details.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  two  kings 
liould  meet  in  Picardy  between  Guines,  an  English  possession  in 
he  neighbourhood  of  Calais,  and  Ardres,  which  belonged  to  France, 
But,  so  soon  as  Charles  V.,  at  that  time  in  Spain,  was  informed  of 
this  design,  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  make  it  abortive.  Henry, 
however,  stood  firm ;  not  that  he  had  resolved  to  knit  himself 
closely  with  Francis  I.  against  the  new  emperor  whom,  a  few 
months  previously,  he  had  shown  alacrity  in  felicitating  upon  his 
accession  to  the  empire,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  fiiil  in  his 
promise  to  the  king  of  France,  and  he  liked  to  assume  in  respect  of 
the  two  rivals  the  part  of  an  arbiter  equally  courted  by  both* 
Charles  V.,  still  actively  working  against  the  interview,  entered 
into  secret  negotiatioTi  with  Cardinal  Wolscy  to  obtain  for  himself 
also  an  interview  witli  Henry  VIII.,  which  w^ould  destroy  the 
effect  of  that  in  course  of  arrangement  between  the  kings  of 
Prance  and  England.  In  writing  to  Wolsey  he  called  him  his 
"very  dear  fi'iend,"  and  guaranteed  him  a  pension  of  7000  ducats, 
secured  upon  two  Spanish  bishoprics ;  and  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1520,  Henry  VIII,  received  at  Canterbury,  as  he  was  passing  by 
on  his  way  to  embark  at  Dover  for  the  interview  in  France,  the 
as  it  vfQve  unexpected  inforrnatiun  that  Charles  V.  had  just  arrived 
with  his  fleet  at  the  port  of  Hythe.  The  king  immediately  sent 
iTVolsey  to  meet  the  emperor,  wdio  disembarked  at  Dover  whither 
Henry  went  to  visit  liini ;  and  the  two  sovereigns  repaired  together 
to  Canterbury,  where  they  went  iu  state  to  the  cathedral, 
** resplendent,"  says  Erasmus,  "with  all  the  precious  gifts  it  had 
received  for  so  many  centuries,  especially  witli  the  most  precious 
Df  all,  the  chest  containing  the  remains  of  Thomas  a-Becket,  so 
lificent  that  gold  was  the  least  of  its  ornaments.*'  There 
'they  passed  three  days,  treating  of  their  affairs  in  the  midst  of 
Jas  during  winch  Cliarles  V.  completely  won  over  Wolsey  by 
promising  to  help  him  to  become  pope.    On  the  3 1st  of  May,  1520, 
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Charles,  quite  easy  about  tlie  interview  in  France,  embarked  at 
Sandwich  for  his  Flemiali  possessions,  and  Henry  VITI.  made  sail 
for  Calais,  his  point  of 'departure  to  the  place  agreed  upon  for 
Francis  to  meet  him,  and  where  they  had  made  up  their  minds,  both 
of  them,  to  display  all  the  splendours  of  tlioir  two  courts. 

This  meeting  lias  remained  colebrat4?d  in  history  far  more  for  its 
royal  pomp  and  for  the  personal  incidents  which  were  connected 
with  it  than  for  its  political  results.     It  was  called   The  Field  of 
Cloth  of  Gold  ;  and  the  courtiers  who  attended  the  two  sovereigns 
felt  bound  to  almost  rival  them  in  sumptuousness,  "  insomuch," 
says   the   contemporary   Martin    du    Bellay,   *'  that    many    bore 
tliither  their  mills,    their   forests,  and    their   meadows    on    their 
backs.*'     Hemy  VIII,  had  employed  eleven    liundred  workmen, 
the  most  skilful  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  in  building  a  quadran- 
gular palace  of  wood,  128  feet  long  every  way;  on  one  side  of 
the   entrance-gate   Tvas   a    fountain,    covered  with    gilding    and 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Bacchus,   round  wdiicli   there  flowed 
through  subterranean  pipes  all  sorts  of  wines  and  which  bore  in 
letters  of  gold   the  inscription,  "Make  good  cheer,  who  will;** 
and  on   the  other  side  a  column,   supported   by  four  lions,  was 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Cupid  armed   with  bow  and  arrows. 
Opposite  the  palace  was  erected  a  huge  figure  of  a  savage  wearing 
the  arms  of  his  race,  with  this  inscription,  chosen  by  Henry  VIII., 
**  He  wliom   I  back  wins.*'      The  frontage  was  covered   outside 
with  canvas   painted  to  represent  f reeston(! ;  and  the  inside  was 
hung  w^ith  rich  tapestries.     Francis  I.,  emulous  of  equalling  his 
royal  neighbour  in  magnificence,  had  ordered  to  be  erected  close 
to  Ardres  an  immense  tent,  upheld  in  the  middle  by  a  colossal 
pole  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  and  with  pegs  and   cordage  all 
around  it.     Outside,  the  tent,  in  the  shape  of  a  dome,  was  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold;  and,  inside,   it   represented  a  sphere  with  a 
ground  of  blue  velvet  and  studded  with  stars,  like  the  firmament. 
At  each  angle  of  the  large  tent  there  was  a  small  one  equally 
richly  decorated.    But  before  the  two  sovereigns  exchanged  visits, 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  magnificent  preparations,  there  arose  a 
violent  hurricane  which  tore  up  the  pegs  and  split  the  cordage  of 
the   French   tent,   scattered  them    over  the  ground    and   forced 
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Francis  I.  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  an  old  castle  near  Artlres. 
When  the  two  kings'  two  chief  councillors,  Cardinal  Wolsey  on 
one  side  and  Admiral  Bonnivot  on  the  other,  had  regulated  the 
forniahties,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1520,  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VITI. 
set  out  on  tlieir  way  at  the  same  hour  and  the  same  pace  for  their 
naeeting  in  the  valley  of  Ardres,  where  a  tent  had  been  prepared 
for  them.  As  they  drew  near,  some  slight  anxiety  was  mani- 
fested by  the  escort  of  the  king  of  England,  amongst  whom  a 
belief  prevailed  that  that  of  the  king  of  France  was  more 
numerous ;  but  it  was  soon  perceived  to  be  nothing  of  the  sort. 
The  two  kings,  mounted  upon  fine  horses  and  superbly  dressed, 
advanced  towards  one  another;  and  Henry  VIII.'s  horse  stumbled, 
which  his  servants  did  not  like.  The  two  kings  saluted  each  other 
with  easy  grace,  exchanged  embraces  without  getting  off  their 
horses,  dismounted  and  proceeded  arm-in-arm  to  the  tent  where 
Wolsey  and  de  Bonnivet  were  awaiting  them,  "  My  dear  brother 
and  cousin,"  immediately  said  Francis  with  his  easy  grace,  "I  am 
come  a  long  way  and  not  without  trouble  to  see  you  in  person.  I 
hope  that  you  hold  me  for  such  as  I  am,  ready  to  give  you  aid 
with  the  kingdoms  and  lordships  that  are  in  my  power/*  Henry, 
with  a  somewhat  cold  reserve,  replied,  "  It  is  not  your  kingdoms  or 
your  divers  possessions  that  I  regard,  but  the  soundness  and  loyal 
observance  of  the  promises  set  down  in  the  treaties  between  you 
and  me.  My  eyes  never  beheld  a  prince  who  could  be  dearer  to 
my  heart,  and  1  have  crossed  the  seas  at  the  extreme  boundary  of 
my  kingdom  to  come  and  see  you.'*  Tiie  two  kings  entered  the 
tent  and  signed  a  treaty  whereby  the  dauphin  of  France  was  to 
marry  Princess  Mary,  only  daughter  at  that  time  of  Henry  VIIL, 
to  whom  Francis  I.  undertook  to  pay  annually  a  sum  of  100,000 
livres  [2,800,000  francs  or  £112,000  in  the  money  of  our  day] 
until  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  which  would  not  be  for  some 
time  yet,  as  the  English  princess  was  only  four  years  old*  The 
two  kings  took  wine  together,  according  to  custom,  and  reciprocally 
presented  the  memberB  of  their  courts,  "King  Francis,"  says 
Henry  VIlL's  favourite  chronicler,  Edward  Hall,  wlio  was  there, 
*'  is  an  amiable  prince,  proud  in  bearing  and  gay  in  manner,  with 
a  brown  complexion,  large  eyes,  long  nose,  thick  lips,  broad  chest 
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and  shoulders,  short  legs  and  big  feet/*     Titian's  portrait  gives  a 
loftier  and  more  agreeable  idea  of  Francis  L 

When  the  two  kings  proceeded  to  sign,  in  their  tent,  the  treaty 
they  had  just  concluded,  "the  king  of  England,"  according  to 
Fleuranges'  Memoircs^  **  himself  took  up  the  articles  and  began 
read  them.  When  he  bad  read  those  relating  to  the  king 
France,  who  was  to  have  the  priority,  and  came  to  speak  of  liim- 
self,  be  got  as  far  as,  *  I,  Henry,  king'  ....  (he  would  have 
said  of  Fraut'e  and  England)^  hut  he  left  out  the  title  as  far  as 
Finance  was  concerned  and  said  to  king  Francis,  '  I  will  not  put  it 
in  as  you  are  here,  for  I  should  lie;*  and  he  said  only,  *I,  Henry, 
king  of  England.'  "  But,  as  M,  Mignet  very  properly  says,  **if 
bo  omitted  the  title  in  his  reading,  he  left  it  in  the  treaty  itself  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  was  ambitious  to  render  it  a  reality,  when  he 
invaded  France  and  wished  to  reign  over  it," 

After  the  diplomatic  stipulations  were  concluded,  the  ro 
meeting  was  prolonged  for  sixteen  days  which  were  employed  in 
tourneys,  jousts,  and  all  manner  of  festivals.  The  personal  com- 
munication of  the  two  kings  was  regulated  with  all  the  precautions 
of  official  mistrust  and  restraint ;  and  when  the  king  of  England 
went  to  Ardres  to  see  the  queen  of  Franco,  the  king  of  France 
had  to  go  to  Guines  to  see  the  queen  of  England,  for  the  two 
kings  were  hostages  for  one  another.  *'  The  king  of  France,  who 
was  not  a  suspicions  man,"  says  Flouranges,  "  was  mighty  vexed  at 
there  being  so  little  confidence  in  one  another.  He  got  up  one 
morning  very  early,  which  is  not  his  habit,  took  two  gentlemen  and 
a  page,  the  fii*9t  three  he  could  find,  mounted  his  horse  and  went  t-o 
visit  the  king  of  England  at  the  castle  of  Guines.  When  he  ca 
on  to  the  castle-bridge,  all  the  English  were  mighty  astonished. 
As  he  rode  amongst  them,  the  king  gaily  called  upon  them 
surrender  to  him  and  asked  them  the  way  to  the  chamber  of  the 
king  his  brother,  the  which  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  the 
governor  of  Guines,  who  said  to  him,  '  Sir,  he  is  not  awake/  But 
King  Francis  passed  on  all  the  same,  went  up  to  the  said  chamber, 
knocked  at  the  door,  awoke  the  king  of  England,  and  walked  in. 
Never  was  man  more  diimbfounded  than  King  Henry,  who  said  to 
King  Francis,  *  Brother,  you  have  done  me  a  better  turn  tliau 
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ever  man  did  to  another,  and  you  show  tne  thr3  great  trust  I  ought 
to  have  in  you.      I  yield  myself  your  prisoner  from  this  moment, 
and  I  proffer  you  my  parole.'     He  undid  from  his  neck  a  collar 
worth  fifteen  thousand  atifjels  and  begged  the  king  of   France  to 
take  it  and  wear  it  that  very  day  for  his  prisoner's  sake,     And^  lo, 
the  king,  who  wished  to  do  him  the  same  turn,  had  brought  with 
him  a  bracelet  which  was  worth  more  than  thirty  thousand  angels 
and  begged  him  to  w^ar  it  for  his  sake,  which  thing  he  did,  and 
the  king  of  Franco  put  what  had  been  given  him  on  his  neck. 
Thereupon  the  king  of  England  was  minded  to  get  up,  and  the 
king   of  France   said    that    he    should    have   no  other    chamber- 
attendant  but  himself,  and  he  warmed  his  shirt  and  handed  it  to 
him  when  he  was  up.     The  king  of  France  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  back  notwithstanding  that  the  king  of  England  would  have 
kept  him  to  dinner ;  but,  inasmuch  as  there  was  to  be  jousting 
after  dinner,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  went  back  to  Ardres*     Ho 
met  a  many  good  folk  who  were  coming  to  meet  him,  amongst  the 
rest  rArentnnntd*  [a  name  given  to  Fleuranges  himself],  who  said 
to  him,   '  My  dear  master,  you  are  mad  to  have  done  what  you 
have  done ;  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  back  here,  and  devil  take 
him  who  counselled  you.'     Whereupon  the  king  said  that  never  a 
soul  had  counselled  him  and  that  he  knew  well  that  there  was  not 
a  soul  in  his  kingdom  who  would  have  so  counselled  him ;  and  then 
he  began  to  tell  what  he  had   done    at  the  said  Guines,  and  so 
returned,  conversing,  to  Ardres,  for  it  was  not  far," 

**  Then  began  the  jousts,  which  lasted  a  week,  and  were  won- 
drous fine,  both  a-foot  and  a-horseback.  After  all  these  pastimes 
the  king  of  France  and  the  king  of  England  retired  to  a  pavilion, 
where  they  drank  together.  And  there  the  king  of  England  took 
the  king  of  France  by  the  collar  and  said  to  him,  '  Brother,  I 
should  like  to  wrestle  with  you,'  and  gave  him  a  feint  or  two ;  and 
the  king  of  France,  who  is  a  mighty  good  wrestler,  gave  him  a 
turn  and  threw  him  on  the  ground.  And  the  king  of  England 
would  have  had  yet  another  trial;  but  all  that  was  broken  ofi',  and 
It  was  time  to  go  to  supper.  After  this,  they  had  yet  three  or  four 
jousts  and  bancpiets,  and  then  they  took  leave  of  one  another  [on 
the  24th  of  June,  1520]  with  the  greatest  possible  peace  between 
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the  princes  and  priocesses.  That  done,  the  king  of  England 
returned  to  Giiines  and  the  king  of  France  to  Finance ;  and  it  was 
not  without  giving  gi'eat  gifts  at  parting,  one  to  another.** 
[Memoire^  de  Fleuranges,  pp.  349 — 363.] 

Having  left  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold  for  Anihoisc,  his  favourite 
residence,  Francis   I.   discovered  that   Henry   VIIL,   instead   of 
returning  direct  to  England,  had  gone,  on  the  10th  of  July,  to 
Gravelines   in   Flanders  to   pay  a   visit  to  Charles  V,  who  had 
afterwards  accompanied  him  to  Calais.     The  two  sovereigns  had 
spent  three  days  there,  and  Charles  V.,  on  separating  from  the 
king  of  England,  had  commissioned  him  to  regulate,  as  arbiter,  all 
difficulties    that   might   arise   between  himself  and    the   king   of 
France,     Assuredly  nothing  was  less  calculated  to  inspire  Francis  T. 
with  confidence  in  the  results  of  his  meeting  with  Henry  VIIL  and 
of  their  mutual  courtesies.      Tliough   lie   desired   to   avoid   the 
appearance  of  taking  the  initiative  in  war,  he  sought  every  occa- 
sion and  pretext  for  recommencing  it ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  found  them  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Navarre,  and  in  Italy.    A 
trial  was  made  of  Henry  VHI/s  mediation  and  of  a  conference  at 
Calais ;  and  a  discussion  was  raised  touching  the  legitimate  nature 
of  the  prot^ection  afforded  by  the  two  rival  sovereigns  to  their  petty 
allies.     But  the  real  fact  was  that  Fi'ancis  I.  liad  a  reverse  to 
make  up  for  and  a  passion  to  gratify ;  and  the  struggle  recom- 
menced in  April,  1521,  in  the  Low  Countries.     Charles  V.,  when 
he  heard  that  tlie  French  had  crossed  his  frontier,  exlaimed,  *'  God 
be  praised  that  I  am  not  the  first  to  commence  the  war  and  that 
the  king  of  France  is  pleased  to  make  me  gre^iter  than  I  am,  for, 
in  a  little  while,  either  I  shall  be  a  very  poor  emperoi'  or  he  will 
be  a  poor  king  of  France.*'     The  campaign  opened  in  tlie  north, 
to  tlie  advantage  of  France,  by  tlie  capture  of  Ilesdin ;  Admiral 
Bonnivet,  who  had  the  command  on  the  frontier  of  Spain,  reduced 
some  small  forts  of  Biscay  and  the  fortress  of  Fontarabia;  and 
Marshal  de  Lautrec,  governor  of  Milaness,  had  oi^ders  to  set  out 
at  once  to  go  and  defend  it  against  the  Spaniards  and  Imperialists 
who  were  concentrating  for  its  invasion. 

Lautrec  was  but  little  adaj>ted  for  this  important  commission. 
He  had  been  made  governor   of  Milaness    in  August,    1510,  to 
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replace  the  constable  de  Bourbon,  whose  recall  to  France  the 
queen-mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  had  desired  and  stimulated. 
Lautrec  had  succeeded  ill  in  his  government.  Ho  was  active 
and  brave,  but  he  was  harsh,  haughty,  jealous,  imperious,  and 
grasping;  and  he  had  embroiled  himself  with  most  of  the  Milanese 
lords,  amongst  others  with  the  veteran  J.J*  Trivulzio,  who,  under 
Charles  Vlfl,  and  Louis  XII,,  had  done  France  such  grcui  service 
in  Italy.  Trivulzio,  offensively  treated  at  Milan  and  subjected  to 
accusations  at  Paris,  went,  at  eighty-two  years  of  age,  to  France 
to  justify  himself  before  the  king;  but  Francis  I*  gave  him  a  cold 
reception,  barely  spoke  to  him  and  declined  his  explanations.  One 
day,  at  Arpajon,  Trivulzio  heard  that  the  king  was  to  pass  on 
horseback  through  the  town;  and,  being  unable  to  walk,  had  him- 
self carried,  ill  as  he  was,  in  his  chair  to  the  middle  of  the  street. 
The  king  passed  with  averted  head  and  without  replying  to 
Trivulzio,  who  cried,  "  Sir,  ah  !  sir,  just  one  moment's  audience  !" 
Trivulzio  on  reaching  home  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  tliero  a 
month  afterwards,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1518,  having  himself 
dictated  this  epitaph,  which  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  at  Milan, 
**J.  J.  Trivulzio,  son  of  Anthony,  he  who  never  rested,  rests. 
Hush !  **     [X   /.    TrmiUlnSy  Anionii  JiliiWy  qui  mm^uaui   qidemi^ 

Francis  I.,  when  informed  that  Trivulzio  was  near  his  end, 
regretted,  it  is  said,  his  harsh  indifference  and  sent  to  express  to 
him  his  regret;  but,  **  It  is  too  late,"  answered  the  dying  man. 
In  the  king's  harshness  there  was  something  more  than  ungrateful 
forgetfulness  of  a  veteran's  ancient  services.  While  Francis  was 
bringing  about  a  renewal  of  war  in  Italy,  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
on  the  frontier  of  Spain,  ho  was  abandoning  himself  at  Paris, 
Tours,  Amboise,  and  wherever  he  resided,  to  all  the  diversions  and 
all  the  enticements  of  the  brilliant  court  which  was  gathered 
around  him*  Extravagance  and  pleasure  were  a  passion  witli 
bim,  *'  There  has  been  talk,*'  says  Brant<^me,  "  of  the  great  outlay, 
magnificence,  sumptuousness  and  halls  of  Lucullus ;  but  in  naught 
of  that  kind  did  he  ever  come  near  our  king  *  .  •  .  and  what  is 
most  rare  is  that  in  a  village,  in  the  forest,  at  the  meet,  there  was 
the  same  service  as  there  would  have  been  in  Paris,  .  .  ,  One  day 
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when  the  king  was  expecting  the  emperor  Charles  to  dinner  word 
came  that  he  had  sHpped  away  and  had  gone  to  give  a  sudden 
surprise  to  the  constable,  just  as  he  was  sittiug  down  to  table,  and 
to  dine  with  him  and  all  his  comrades  comradewise.  He  found  this 
table  as  well  furnished  and  supplied  and  laden  with  victuals  as 
well  cooked  and  flavom*ed  as  if  they  had  been  in  Paris  or  some 
other  good  city  of  France ;  whereat  the  emperor  was  so  mightily 
astonished  that  he  said  that  there  was  no  such  grandeur  in  the 
world  as  that  of  such  a  king  of  France.  .  »  .  In  respect  of  ladies,  of 
a  surety  it  must  be  confessed  that  before  the  time  of  King  Francis 
they  set  foot  in  and  frequented  the  court  but  little  and  in  but 
small  numbers.  It  is  true  that  Queen  Anne  (of  Brittany)  began 
to  make  her  ladies*  court  larger  than  it  had  been  under  former 
queens;  and,  without  her,  the  king  her  husband  (Louis  XII.) 
would  have  taken  no  trouble  about  it.  But  Francis  I.,  coming  to 
reign  and  considering  that  the  whole  grace  of  the  court  was  the 
ladies,  was  pleased  to  fill  it  up  with  them  more  than  had  been  the 
ancient  custom.  Since,  in  truth,  a  court  without  ladies  is  a 
garden  mthout  any  pretty  flowers,  and  more  resembles  a  Satrap's 

or  a  Tork's  court  than  that  of  a  great  Christian  king Ae 

for  me,  I  hold  that  there  was  never  anything  better  introduced 
than  the  ladies'  court.  Full  often  have  I  seen  our  kings  go  to 
camp  or  town  or  elsewhither,  remain  there  and  divert  themselves 
for  some  days,  and  yet  take  thither  no  ladies.  But  we  were  so 
bewildered,  so  lost,  so  moped  that  for  the  week  we  spent  away 
from  them  and  their  pretty  eyes  it  appeared  to  us  a  year;  and 
aJways  a-wishing,  *  When  shall  we  be  at  the  court?'  Not,  full 
oflen,  calling  that  the  court  where  the  king  was,  but  that  where 
the  queen  and  ladies  were"  \_(Jlurres  de  Brantomef  edition  of  Hie 
SociMe  de  VHisfoire  de  France,  t.  iii.  pp.  120—129]. 

Now  when  so  many  fail*  ladies  are  met  together  in  a  life  of 
sumptuousness  and  gaiety,  a  king  is  pretty  sure  to  find  favourites, 
and  royal  favourites  rarely  content  themselves  with  pleasing  the 
king ;  they  desire  to  make  their  favour  serviceable  to  their  family 
and  their  friends.  Francis  I.  had  made  choice  of  one,  Frances  de 
FoLX,  countess  of  Chiiteaubriant,  beautiful,  ambitious,  dexterous, 
haughty,  readily  venturing  upon  rivalry  with  even  the  powerfiil 
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queen-mother.  She  had  three  brothers;  Lautrec  was  one  of  the  three, 
and  she  supported  him  in  all  his  pretensions  and  all  his  trials  of 
fortune.     When  he  set  out  to  go  and  take  the  command  in  Italy, 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  numerous  indeed,  but 
badly  equipped,  badly  paid,  and  at  grips  with  Prosper  Colonna,  the 
most  able  amongst  the  chiefs  of  the  coalition  formed  at  this  junc- 
ture between  Charles  V.  and  Pope  Leo  X.  against  the  French. 
Lautrec  did  not  succeed  in  preventing  Milan  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Imperialists,  and,  after  an  uncertain  campaign  of  some 
months'  duration,  he  lost  at  La  Bicocca,  near  Monza,  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1522,  a  battle,  which  left  in  the  power  of  Francis  I,,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  only  the  citadels  of  Milan,  Cremona,  and  Novara.     At  the 
news  of  these  reverses,  Francis  I.  repaired  to  Lyons,  to  consult  as 
to  the  means  of  applying  a  remedy.     Lautrec  also  arrived  there. 
"  The  king,*'  says  Martin  du  Bellay,  '*  gave  him  a  bad  reception,  as 
the   man   by   whose   fault   he  considered  he  had  lost  his  duchy 
of  Milan,  and  would  not  speak  to  him."    Lautrec  found  an  occasion 
for  addressing  the  king,  and  complained  vehemently  of  "  the  black 
looks  he  gave  him/'     "  And  good  reason,"  said  the  king,  "  when 
you  have  lost  me  such  a  heritage  as  the  duchy  of  Milan."  *'  'Twas 
Bot  I  who  lost  it,"  answered  Lautrec,  *'  'twas  your  Majesty  your- 
self; I  several  times  warned  you  that,  if  I  were  not  helped  with 
money,  there  was  no  means  of  retaining  the  men-at-arms,  who  had 
served  for  eighteen  months  without  a  penny,  and  likewise  the  Swiss, 
who  forced  me  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage,  which  they  would  never 
liave  done  if  they  had  received  their  pay."     "  I  sent  you  four 
liundred  thousand  crowns  when  you  asked  for  them/*     **  I  received 
the  letters  in  which  your  Majesty  notified  me  of  this  money,  but 
the  money  never."     The  king  sent  at  once  for  the  superintendent-, 
general  of  finance,  James  de  Beaune,  baron  of  Semblan^ay,  who 
acknowledged  having  received  orders  on  the  subject  from  the  king, 
but  added  that  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  about  to  send 
this  sum  to  the  army,   the  queen-mother  had  come  and  asked  him 
for  it,  and  had  received  it  from  him,  whereofhe  was  ready  to  make 
oath,     Francis  I.  entered  his  mother's  room  in  a  rage,  reproaching 
her  with  having  been  the  cause  of  losing  him  his  duchy  of  Milan* 
•'  I  should  never  have  believed  it  of  you/'  he  said,  **  that  you  would 
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have  kept  money  ordered  for  the  service  of  my  array."  The  queen- 
mother,  somewhat  confused  at  first,  excused  herself  by  saying, 
that  "  tliose  were  moneys  proceeding  from  the  sanngs  which  she 
had  made  out  of  her  reveuues,  and  had  giveu  to  the  superint<3ndent 
to  take  care  of/*  Semblan^-ay  stuck  to  wliat  he  had  said.  The 
question  became  a  personal  one  between  tlie  queen-mother  and 
the  minister;  and  commissioners  wore  appointed  to  decide  the 
difference.  Chancellor  Duprat  was  tlie  docile  servant  of  Louise 
of  Savoy  and  the  enemy  of  Semblanvay,  whose  authority  in 
financial  matters  he  envied ;  and  he  chose  the  commissioners  from 
amongst  tlie  mushroom  councillors  lie  liad  lately  brought  into 
Parliament.  The  question  between  the  (jueen-motlier  and  the 
superintendent  led  to  nothing  less  than  thb  trial  of  Semblan9ay. 
The  trial  lasted  five  years,  and,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1527,  a  decree 
of  Parliament  condemned  Semblan^ay  to  the  punishment  of 
death  and  confiscation  of  all  his  property ;  not  for  the  particular 
matter  wliich  had  been  the  origin  of  the  quarrel,  but  **  as  attaint<?d 
and  convicted  of  larcenies,  falsifications,  abuses,  malversations, 
and  maladministration  of  the  king's  finances,  without  prejudice  as 
to  the  debt  claimed  l>y  the  said  my  lady,  the  mother  of  the  kuig." 
Semblan^ay,  accordingly,  was  hanged  on  the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon, 
on  the  12th  of  August.  In  spite  of  certain  ambiguities  which  arose 
touching  some  acts  of  his  administration  and  some  dcUiils  of  his 
trial,  public  feeling  was  generally  and  very  strongly  in  his  favour. 
He  was  an  old  and  fiiithful  servant  of  the  crown ;  and  Francis  I. 
had  for  a  long  time  called  him  **  his  father,"  He  was  evidently  the 
victim  of  the  queen-mother* s  greed  and  vengeance.  The  firmnesa 
of  his  behaviour,  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  became  a  popular 
theme  in  the  verses  of  Cl<5ment  Marot : — 

When  Maillini,  offiwr  of  htll,  es^wu-tpt] 
To  Mtiytrsitii'tni  SHinbljiiiruyj  <lo<imM  to  die, 
Which,  to  your  tliiiikiuf^,  of  llm  twain  pttrppfirtcd 
Tln?l»f!Uer  liiivioiir  ?     1  will  ni:ikt>  re|)Ij  : 
M;iilJart  was  liku  tlio  mnu  to  ilcuith  (irocoeding  ; 
And  8cml»lR!i(;ay  so  stout  an  aneicut  JookM, 
It  sceriiM»  fo!W»oth,  as  if  liinafelf  wci-o  leailinj; 
Licutcnunt  Maillard — to  iho  gallows  buok'd  I 

It  is  said  that,  at  the  very  moment  of  execution,  Hemblan^ay, 
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iraiting  cm  the  scaffold  for  at  least  a  commutation  of  the  penalty, 
said,  "  Had  I  served  God  as  I  have  served  the  king,  Ho  would  not 
have  made  me  wait  so  long."     Nearly  two  centuries  later,  in  1683, 
a  more  celebrat<?d  minister  than  Semb!an(;ay,  Colbert,  in  fact,  as  he 
Vas  dying  tranquilly  in  his  bed,   after  having  for  twenty  years 
served  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  that  service  made  the  fortune  of  his 
family  as  well  as  his  own,  said  also,  "  Had  I  done  for  God  what  I 
have  done  for  yonder  man,  I  had  been  twice  saved,  and  now  I  know 
not  what  will  become  of  me."     A  striking  similarity  in  language 
•and  sentiment,  in  spite  of  such  different  ends,  between  two  great 
councillors  of  kings,  both  devoted  during  their  lives  to  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  antl  both  passing,  at  their  last  hour,  this  severe  judgment, 
as  Christians,  upon  the  masters  of  the  world  and  upon  themselves. 
About  the  same  time  the  government  of  Francis  I.  was  involved 
through  his  mother's  evil  passions,  not  in  an  act  more  morally 
shameful,  but  in  an  event  more  politically  serious  than  the  execution 
of  Semblan^ay.     There  remained  in  France  one  puissant  prince, 
the  last  of  the  feudal  serai-sovereigns,  and  the  head  of  that  only 
one  of  the  provincial  dynasties  sprung  from  the  dynasty  of  the 
Capetians  which  still  held  its  own  against  the  kingly  house.     There 
were  no  more  dukes  of  Burgundy,  dukes  of  Anjou,  counts  of  Pro- 
vence, and  dukes  of  Brittany ;  by  good  fortune  or  by  dexterous 
management  the  French  kingsViip  had  absorbed  all  those  kindred 
and  rival  states.     Charles  11. ,  duke  of  Bourbon,  alone  was  invested 
with  Biich  power  and  independence  as  could  lead  to  rivalry.     He 
was  in  poesession  of  Bourbonness,  of  Auvergne,  of  Le  Forez,  of  La 
Marcbe,  of  Beaujolais,  and  a  large  number  of  domains  and  castlea 
in  different  parts  of  France,     Throughout  all  these  possessions  he 
levied  taxes  and  troops,  convoked  the  local  estates,  appointed  the 
officers  of  justice,  and  regulated  almost  the  whole  social  organism. 
He  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  February,   1490,  four  years  before 
Francis  L  ;  he  was  the  head  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons- 
iron  tpen  si  er ;  and  he  had  married,  in  1515,  his  cousin,  Suzanne  of 
Boiu-bon,  only  daughter  of  Pother  II.,  head  of  tho  older  branch,  and 
Anne  of  France,  the  able  and  for  a  long  while  puissant  daughter 
of  Louis  XI,     Louis  XII.  had  taken  great  interest  in  this  marriage, 
and  it  had  been  stipulated  in  tho  contract  "  that  the  pair  should 
VOL.  m.  E 
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make  a  mutual  and  general  settlement  of  all  their  possessions  in 
favour  of  the  survivor/'  Thus  tlie  young  duke,  Charles,  haH 
united  all  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  and  he  held 
at  Monlins  a  brilliant  princely  coxirt,  of  which  he  was  himself  the 
most  brilliant  oniament.  Having  been  trained  from  his  boyhood^^ 
in  all  chivalrous  qualities,  he  was  an  accomplished  knight  before^H 
becoming  a  tried  warrior ;  and  he  no  sooner  appeared  upon  the 
field  of  battle  than  he  won  renown  not  only  aa  a  valiant  prince  but 
as  an  eminent  soldier.  In  1509,  at  the  battle  of  Agnadello,  under 
the  eye  of  Louis  XI L  himself^  he  showed  that  he  was  a  worthy 
pupil  of  LaTremoille,  of  La  Palice,  and  of  Bayard  ;  and  in  1512,  at 
that  of  Ravenna,  his  reputation  was  already  so  well  established  in 
the  army  that,  when  Gaston  de  Foix  was  killed,  they  clamoured  for 
duke  Charles  of  Bourbon, then  twenty-two  years  old,  as  his  successor, 
Louis  XII»  gave  him  full  credit  for  his  bravery  and  his  warlike 
abilities ;  but  the  young  prince's  unexpansive  character,  haughty 
independence,  and  momentary  flashes  of  audacity,  caused  the 
veteran  king  some  disquietude.  **  I  wish,'*  said  he,  *'  he  had  a 
more  open,  more  gay,  less  t^'vciturn  spirit ;  stagnant  water  affrights 
rae."  In  1516,  the  year  after  Louis  XIL's  death,  Andrew  Trevi- 
sani,  Venetian  ambassador  at  Milan,  wrote  to  the  Venetian  council: 
"  This  duke  of  Bourbon  hatidles  a  sword  most  gallantly  and  suc- 
cessfully; he  fears  God,  he  is  devout,  humane  and  very  generous; 
he  has  a  revenue  of  120,000  crowns,  20,000  from  his  mother-in- 
law,  Anne  of  France,  and  2000  a  month  as  constable  of  Franco; 
and,  according  to  what  is  said  by  M.  de  Longue\nl!e,  governor  of 
Paris,  he  might  dispose  of  half  the  king's  army  for  any  enterprise 
he  pleased,  even  if  the  king  did  not  please.'* 

Scarcely  had  Francis  L  ascended  the  throne,  on  the  1 2th  of 
Januai-y,  1515,  when  ho  made  the  duke  of  Bourbon's  great  posi- 
tion  still  greater  by  creating  him  constable  of  France.  Was  it 
solely  to  attach  to  himself  the  greatest  lord  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguishetl  soldiers  of  the  kingdom,  or  liad,  perhaps,  as  has 
already  been  hiut*?d,  the  favour  of  the  queen-mother  something  to 
do  with  the  duke's  .speedy  elevation?  The  whole  history  of 
Charles  of  Bourbon  tends  to  a  belief  that  the  feelings  of  Louise  of 
Savoy  towards  him,  her  love  or  her  hat^,  had  great  influence  upon 
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the  decisive  incidents  of  his  lifo.  However  that  may  be,  the 
young  constable,  from  the  moment  of  entering  upon  his  office, 
ftilly  justified  the  king^s  choice.  He  it  was  who,  durmg  the  fii'st 
campaign  in  Italy,  examined  in  person,  with  the  she[)hcrd  who 
had  pointed  it  out,  an  unknown  passage  across  the  Alps ;  and,  on 
the  13th  and  14th  of  September,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the 
victory  of  Melegnano.  *'  I  can  assure  you,"  wrote  Francis  I.  to 
his  mother,  the  regent,  "  that  my  brother  the  constable  and  M.  de 
St.  Pol  spHntered  as  many  lances  as  any  gentlemen  of  the  company 
whosoever ;  and  I  speak  of  this  as  one  who  saw ;  tliey  spared 
themselves  as  Utile  as  if  they  had  been  wild-boar.s  at  liay."  On 
returning  to  France  the  king  ap|>ointed  tlie  constable  governor  of 
conquered  Milanese ;  and  to  give  him  a  further  mark  of  favour, 
"  he  granted  him  the  noble  privilege  of  founding  trades  in  all 
the  towns  of  the  kingdom.  This,  when  the  parliament  en- 
registered  the  king's  letters  patent,  was  expressly  stated  to  be 
in  consideration  of  Bourbon's  extraordinary  worth,  combined  with 
his  quality  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  not  because  of  his 
office  of  constable "  (Histoire  tie  la  Maisoit  de  Bourbon^  by  M. 
Ddsormeanx,  t.  ii.  p.  437).  The  constable  showed  that  he  was  as 
capable  of  governing  as  of  conquering.  He  foiled  all  Emperor 
Maximilian's  attempts  to  recover  Milaness ;  and,  not  receiving 
from  the  king  money  for  the  maintenance  and  pay  of  hia  troops, 
he  himself  advanced  100,000  livres,  opened  a  loan-account  in  his 
own  name,  raised  an  army-working-corps  of  six  thousand  men  to 
repair  the  fortifications  of  Milan,  and  obtained  fi'om  the  Swiss 
cantons  permission  to  enlist  twelve  thousand  recruits  amongst 
them.  His  exercise  of  authority  over  the  Lombard  population  w^'is 
sometimes  harsh,  but  always  judicious  and  efficient.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  spring  of  1510,  eight  months  after  the  victory  of  Melegnano 
and  but  two  months  after  he  had  driven  Emperor  MaximiUan  from 
Miianess,  the  duke  of  Bourbon  was  suddenly  recalled,  and  Marshal 
de  Lautrec  was  appointed  governor  in  his  place.  When  the  con- 
stable arrived  at  Lyons,  where  the  court  then  happened  t^  be, 
'*  the  king,**  says  Fleuranges  in  his  Memtrlres^  "  gave  him  mar- 
vellously good  welcome ;"  but  kings  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that 
their  gi*aciou8  words  suffice  to  hide  or  make  up  for  their  acts  of 
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real  disfavour ;  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon  was  too  proud  to  delude 
himself.  If  he  had  any  desire  to  do  so,  the  way  in  which  the 
king's  government  treated  him  soon  revealed  to  him  his  real  posi- 
tion :  the  advances  he  had  made  and  the  debts  he  had  contra^jted 
for  the  service  of  the  crown  in  Milaness,  nay  liis  salary  as  con- 
stable and  his  personal  pensions,  were  unpaid.  Was  tins  the  effect 
of  secret  wrath  on  the  part  of  the  -queen-mother,  hurt  because  he 
seemed  to  disdain  her  good  graces,  or  an  act  arising  may  be  from 
mistrust  and  may  be  from  carelessness  on  the  king's  part,  or 
merely  a  result  of  the  financial  disorder  into  which  the  affairs  of 
Francis  I,  were  always  fallino^  ?  These  questions  cannot  be  solved 
with  certainty.  Anyhow  the  constable,  though  thus  maltreated, 
did  not  cry  out ;  but  his  royal  patroness  and  mother-in-law,  Anne 
of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XL,  dowager-duchess  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  complained  of  these  proceedings  to  the  king's  mother 
and  uttered  the  word  ingratitude.  The  dispute  between  the  two 
princesses  grew  rancorous  ;  the  king  intervened  to  reconcile  them; 
speedy  payment  was  promised  of  all  that  was  due  to  the  constable, 
Ijut  the  promise  was  not  kept.  The  constable  did  not  consider  it 
seemly  to  wait  about ;  so  ho  quitted  the  court  and  withdrew  into 
his  own  duchy,  to  Moulins,  not  openly  disgraced  but  resolved  to 
get  himself,  by  his  proud  independence,  above  the  reach  of  ill-will 
whether  on  the  king's  part  or  his  mother's. 

MouHns  wag  an  almost  kingly  residence  :  "  The  dukes,"  said  the 
Venetian  traveller,  Andrew  Navagero,  in  1528,  "  have  built  there 
fortress-wise  a  m^ignificent  palace  with  beautiful  gardens,  groves, 
fountains  and  all  the  sumptuous  appliances  of  a  prince's  dwelling/' 
No  sooner  did  the  eonst^ible  go  to  reside  there  than  numbers  of  the 
nobility  flocked  tlnther  around  him.  The  feudal  splendour  of  this 
abode  was  shortly  afterwards  i.-nhanceJ  by  an  auspicious  domestic 
incident.  In  1517  the  ducliess  of  Bourbon  was  confined  there  of 
a  son,  a  blessing  for  some  time  past  unhoped  for.  The  delighted 
constable  determined  to  make  of  the  child's  baptism  a  great  and 
striking  event ;  and  lie  begged  the  king  to  come  and  be  godfather 
with  the  dowager-duchess  of  Bourbon  as  gtnlmother.  Francis  I. 
consented  and  repaired  to  iloulins  with  \m  mother  and  nearly  all 
bis  court.      The  constafelu'i^   magnificence  astonished  even   the 
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^  magnificent  kin^ :  "  five  hundred  gentlemen,  all  clad  in  velvet  and 
■  all  wearing  a  chain  of  gold  going  three  times  round  the  neck," 
were  in  habitual  attendance  upon  the  duke ;  "  the  throng  of  the 
H  invited  was  so  great  that  neither  the  castle  of  Moulins  nor  the 
town  itself  suflSccd  to  lodge  them  ;  tents  had  to  be  pitched  in  the 
public  places,  in  the  streets,  in  the  park."     Francis  I.  could  not 
refrain  from  saying  that  a  king  of  France  would  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  making  such  a  show ;  the  queen-mother  did  not  hide  her 
jealousy ;   regal   temper   came   into   collision   with   feudal   pride. 
H  Admiral  Bonnivet,  a  vassal  of  the  constable  and  a  favourite  of  the 
^  king,  was  having  built,  hard  by  ChiUellerault,  a  castle  so  vast  and 
so  magnificent  "  that  he  seemed,*'  says  Brantome,  "  to  be  minded 
^  to  ride  the  high  horse  over  the  house  of  M.  de  Bourbon,  in  such 
B  wise  that  it  should  appear  only  a  nest  beside  his  own."     Francis 
L,  during  a  royal  promenade,  took  the  constable  one  day  to  see 
the  edifice  the  admiral  was   building,  and  asked   him   what  he 
thought  of  it.     "I  think,"  said  Bourbon,  "that  the  cage  is  too 
big  and  too  fine  for  the  bird,'*     '*  Ah  !"  said  the  king,  '*  do  you 
^  not  speak  with  somewhat  of  envy?"     **I1"  cried  the  constable; 
B  *'  I  feel  envy  of  a  gentleman  whose  ancestors  thought  themselves 
right  happy  to  be  squires  to  mine!"     In  their  casual  and  familiar 

I  conversations  the  least  pretext  would  lead  to  sharp  words  between 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  kingly  guest.     The  king  was  rallying 
him  one  day  on  the  attachment  he  was  suspected  of  having  felt  for 
^a  lady  of  the  court,  "  Sir,"  said  the  constable,  **  what  you  have 
Bjust  said  has  no  point  for  me,  but  a  good  deal  fpr  those  who  were 
not  80  forward  as  I  was  in  the  lady's  good  graces."     [At  this  period 
princes  of  the  blood,  when  speaking  to  tlie  king,  said  Monsieur; 
when  they  wrote  to  him,  they  called  him  Monseigiuar,^     Francis  I., 
to  whom  this   scarcely   veiled  allusion  referred,   was  content  to 
I      reply,  "Ah!  my  dear  cousin,  you  fly  out  ut  everything  and  you 
Bare   mighty   short-tempered."     The   nickname    of  tshort4empered 
stuck  to  the  constable  from    that  day,  and  not  without  reason. 
With  anybody  but  the  king  the  constable  was  a  good  deal  more 
than  ghort-tempei'ed  :  the  chancellor,  Duprat,  who  happened  to 
be  at  Moulins  and  who  had  a  wish  to  become  possessed  of  two 
m  belonging  to  the  constable,  tried  to  worm  himself  into  his 
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good  graces;  but  Bourbon  gave  him  st^^rnly  to  understand  with  i 
what  contempt  he  regarded  him,  and  Duprat,  who  had  hitherto  fl 
been  merely  the  instrument  of  Louise  of  Savoy's  passions,  so  far 
as  the  duke  was  concerned >  became  henceforth  his  personal  enemy 
and  did  not  wait  long  for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  fall  weight 
of  his  enmity  felt.  The  king's  \dsit  to  Moulins  came  to  an  end 
without  any  settlement  of  the  debts  due  from  the  royal  treasury 
to  the  constable.  Three  years  afterwards,  in  1520,  he  appeared 
with  not  a  whit  the  less  magnificence  nt  the  Field  of  Cloth  of 
Gold,  where  he  was  one  of  the  two  great  lords  chosen  by  Francis 
I.  to  accompany  him  at  his  int^n*view  with  Henry  VIII. ;  but  the 
constable  had  to  put  up  with  the  disagreeableness  of  having  for 
his  associate  upon  that  ntate-occasion  Admiral  Bonnivet,  whom 
he  had  but  lately  treated  with  so  much  hauteur,  and  his  relations 
towards  the  court  were  by  no  means  improved  by  the  honour 
which  the  king  conferitid  upon  him  in  summoning  him  to  his  sida 
that  day.  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  struck  by  this  vassaFs  haughty 
bearing  and  looks,  said  to  Francis  I.,  "If  I  had  a  subject  like  that 
in  my  kingdom,  I  would  not  leave  his  head  very  long  on  hig^ 
shoulders,** 

More  serious  causes  of  resentment  came  to  aggravate  a  situa- 
tion already  so  uncomfortable.  The  war,  wliich  had  been  a-hatch- 
ing  ever  since  the  imperial  election  at  Frankfort,  burst  out  in  1521 
between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  Francis  raised  four  armies  in 
order  to  face  it  on  all  his  frontiers,  in  Guienne,  in  Burgundy,  in 
Champagne,  and  in  Picardy,  "  where  there  was  no  army,'*  says 
Du  Bellai,  "  however  small.'*  None  of  these  great  commands 
was  given  to  the  duke  of  Boui-bon ;  and  when  the  king  summoned 
him  to  the  army  of  Picardy,  whither  ho  repaired  in  all  hast-e  with 
six  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  men-at-arms  raised  in  his 
own  States,  the  command  of  the  advance-guard,  which  belonged 
to  him  by  right  of  his  constableship,  was  given  to  the  duke 
Alen9on,  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  husband  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  and  brother-in-law 
of  the  king.  Bourbon  deeply  resented  this  shght;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  he  frequently  quoted  with  peculiar  meaning  a  reply 
made  by  a  Gascon  gentleman  to  King  Cliarles  VIL,   who   had 
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asked  him  if  anytliiiig  could  shakt^  bis  fidelity,  "  Nothing,  sir, 
nothing ;  not  even  an  offer  of  three  such  kingdoms  as  yours ;  but 
—an  affront  might."  The  constable  did  not  serve  a  whit  the  less 
valiantly  and  brilliantly  in  this  campaign  of  Picardy ;  he  surprised 
and  carried  the  town  of  Hesdin,  which  was  defended  by  a  strong 
garrison ;  but  after  the  victory  he  treated  witli  a  generosity  which 
was  not  perhaps  free  from  calculation  the  imperialist  nobility  shut 
up  in  the  castle;  he  set  all  his  prisoners  at  large  and  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  countess  de  Eceux,  of  the  house  of  Croy, 
whom  he  knew  to  have  influence  with  Charles  V.  He  was 
certainly  not  preparing  just  then  to  abandon  the  king  of  France 
and  go  over  to  the  camp  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  was  sufficiently 
irritated  against  Francis  I.  to  gladly  seize  an  opportunity  of 
making  new  friends  on  the  rival  side. 

Meanwhile  there  occurred  the  event  which  was  to  decide  his 
conduct  and  his  destiny.  His  wife,  Suzanne  of  Bourbon,  died  at 
Chatellerault,  in  April  1521^  after  having  lost  the  son  whose  birth 
had  been  celebrated  with  such  brilhaucy  at  Moulins,  and  having 
confirmed  by  her  will  the  settlement  upon  her  husband  of  all  her 
possessions  which  had  already  been  conferred  upon  him  by  their 
marriage  contract.  From  whom  came  the  first  idea  of  the  proposal 
to  which  this  death  was  ere  long  to  lead  ?  Was  it  the  chancellor, 
Duprat,  who  told  the  mother  of  Francis  I*  that  the  will  and  the 
settlement  might  be  disputed  at  law,  and  that  she  would  then 
enter  into  possession  of  a  great  part  of  what  belonged  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon?  Was  it  Louise  of  Savoy  herself  who  conceived 
the  hope  of  satisfying  at  one  and  the  same  time  her  cupidity  and 
the  passion  she  felt  for  the  constable  by  having  an  offer  made 
to  him  of  her  hand,  with  the  retention  secured  to  him  of  those 
great  possessions  which,  otherwise,  would  be  disputed,  and  which 
a  decree  of  Parliament  might  take  away  from  him  ?  Between 
these  two  explanations  of  what  occurred  at  that  time,  there 
ia  no  certain  choice  afforded  by  liistorical  documents;  but  the 
more  reasonable  conviction  is  that  the  passion  of  Louise  of 
Savoy  was  the  first  and  the  decisive  cause  of  the  proposal  made 
to  the  constable.  He  was  then  thirty  years  old  ;  Louise  of  Savoy 
Was  forty -five,  but  she  was  still  beautiftil,  attractive,  and  puissant ; 
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she  had  giveu  the  constable  unmistakable  proofs  of  her  inclinj 
tion  for  him  and  of  the  influence  which  his  inclinations  exercii 
over  her :  she  might  well  flatter  herself  that  he  would  be  attracted 
by  the  prospect  of  becoming  the  king's  step-father  and  almost 
gharer  in  the  kingly  power,  whilst  retaining  that  of  the  great  feudal 
lord.     The  chancellor,  Duprat,  full    of  ability  and  servility,    put 
all   \ih  knowledge,  all  his  subtlety  in  argument,  and  all  his  in- 
fluence in  the  rarliament  at  the  disposal  of  Madame  Louise,  who, 
an  a  nearer  relative  than  the  constable,  claimed  the  possessions 
loft  by  his  wife,  Suzanne  of  Bourbon,     Francis  I.,  in  the  name  o| 
tlie  crown  and  in    respect  of  the    constable's    other  possessiong, 
joitied  his  claims  to  those  of  his  mother.     Thus  the  lawsuit  witl 
wliich  the  duke  was  threatened  affected  him  in  every  part  of  hi 
fortune.     It  was  in  vain  that  more  or  less  direct  overtures,  01 
l)ehalf  of  Madame  Louise  and  of  the  king  himself,  were  made  to 
induce  him  to  accept  the  bargain  offered  :  his  refusal  was  expressed 
and  given  with  an  open  contempt  that  verged  upon  coarseuesf 
"  I  will  never,"  said  he,  "  marry  a  woman  devoid  of  modesty," 

The  lawsuit  was  begun  and  prosecuted  with  all  the  hatred  of 
great  lady  treated  with  contempt,  and  with  all  tlie  knowingness 
an  unscrupulous  lawyer  eager  to  serve,  in  point  of  fact,  his  patroness 
and  to  demonstrate,  in  point  of  law,  the  thesis  he  had  advanced, 
Francis  L,  volatile,  reckless,  and  ever  helpless  as  he  was  against  tba^H 
passions  of  his  mother  who  whilst  she  adored  beguiled  him,  readily 
lent  himself  to  the  humiliation  of  a  vassal  who  was  almost  his  rival 
in  puissance  and  certainly  was  in  glory.     Three  lawyers  of  renown 
entered  upon  the  struggle.  Poyet  maintained  the  pretensions  of  th 
queen-mother;  Lizet  developed  Duprat^s  argument  in   favour 
the  king's  claims ;  Montholon  defended  the  constable.     The  Par-" 
liament  granted   several  adjournments  and  the  question   was   in 
suspense  for  eleven  months.     At  last,  in  August  1523,  the  court*^ 
interest  was  triumphant ;   Parhament,  to  get  rid  of  direct  responJH 
sibility,  referred  the   parties,  as  to  the  basis  of  the  question,  to  the 
king's  council ;  but  it  placed  all  the  constable's  possessions  under 
sequestration,  withdrawing  the  enjoyment  of  them  wholly  from  hiro. 
A  few  years  afterwards  Puyet  became  chancellor,  and  Lizet  ]>remier- 
president   of  Parliament.      *'  Worth   alone," '    say   the   historians, 
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**  carved  out  for  JVlontboloii  at  a  later  period  the  road  to  the  office 
of  keeper  of  the  seals.*' 

The  constable's  fall  and  ruin  were  complete.     He  at  an  early 
stage  hatl  a  presentiment  that  such  would  be  the  issue  of  bis  law- 
suit, and  sought  for  safeguards  away  from  France,     The  affair  was 
causing  great  stir  in  Europe.    Was  it,  however,  Charles  V.  wlio  made 
the   first  overtures  as  the  most  efficient  supporter  the  constable 
ecu  Id  have  ?    Or  was  it  the  constable  himself  who,  profiting  by  the 
relations  he  had  established  after  the  capture  of  Hesdin  with  the 
Croys,  persons  of  influence  with  the  emperor,  made  use  of  them  for 
getting  into  direct  communication  with  Charles  V.,  and  made  offer 
of  his  services  in  exchange  for  protection  against  his  own  king  and 
his  own  country  ?     In  such  circumstances  and  in  the  case  of  such 
men  the  som'ces  of  crime  are  always  surrounded  with  obscurity. 
One  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Charles  V.,  vigilant  and  active  as 
be  was,  put  out  the   first  feelers.     As   soon   as   he  heard  that 
Bourbon  was  a  widower,  he  gave  instructions  to  Philibert  N^atu- 
relli,  his  ambassador  in  France,  who  said,  *'  Sir,  you  are  now  in  a 
position    to   marry,   and   the   emperor,    my  master,  who  is  very 
fond  of  you,  has  a  sister  touching  whom  I  Imve  orders  to  speak  to 
you  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  hearken."  It  was  to  Charles  V/s  eldest 
sister,  Eleanor,  widow  of  Manuel  the  Fortunate,  king  of  Portugal, 
that  allusion  was  made.     This  overture  led  to  nothing  at  the  time ; 
but  tlie  next  year,  in  1522,  war  was  declared  between  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V. ;  the  rupture  between  Fi'ancis  I.  and  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  took  place;  the  Bourbon  lawsuit  was  begun;  and  tlie 
duke*s  mother-in-law,  Anne  of  France,  daughter  of   Louis  XL, 
more  concerned  for  the  fate  of  her  House  than  for  that  of  her 
country  and  feeling  herself  near  her  end,  said  one  day  to  her  son- 
in-law,  "  My  son,  reflect  that  the  House  of  Bourbon  made  alliance 
with   the   House  of  Bui*gundy,  and  that  during  that  aUiauce  it 
always  prospered.     You  see  at  the  present  moment  what  is  the  state 
of  our  affairs,  and  the  lawsuit  in  which  you  are  involved  is  pro- 
ed  with  only  for  want  of  alliances.     I  do  beg  and  command 
you  to  accept  the  emperor's  alliance,     l^romise  me  to  use  thereto  all 
the  diligence  you  can  and  I  shall  die  more  easy."     She  dieil  on  the 
I  ith   of  November,  1522,  bequeathing  all  her  possessions  to  the 
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constable  who  was  day  by  day  more  disposed  to  follow  her 
counsels.  lo  the  suTumer  of  1522,  he  had,  through  the  agency  of 
Adnan  de  Oroy,  lord  of  Beam^ain,  entered  into  negotiations  not 
only  with  Charles  V,,  but  also  with  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England, 
deploring  the  ill  behaviour  of  Francis  I.  and  the  enormity  of 
existing  abuses  and  proposing  to  set  on  foot  in  his  own  possessions 
a  powerful  movement  for  the  reformation  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor  people,  if  the  two  sovereigns  would  send 
"persons  of  trust  and  authority  into  the  vicinity  of  Ids  principality 
of  Dombes,  to  Bourg-en-Bresse,  whither  he  on  bis  side  would  send 
his  chancellor  to  come  trO  an  agreement  w^ith  them  and  act  in 
common."  In  the  month  of  March,  1523,  whilst  the  foreign 
negotiations  thus  commenced  and  the  home-process  against  the 
constable  were  pursuing  a  parallel  course,  Bourbon  one  day  paid  a 
visit  to  Queen  Claude  of  France  at  the  hour  when  she  was  dining 
alone.  She  was  favourably  disposed  towards  him  and  would  have 
liked  to  get  him  married  to  her  sister  Renfe,  who  subsequently 
became  duchess  of  Ferrara.  She  made  him  sit  down,  Francis  I», 
who  was  at  dinner  in  an  adjacent  room,  came  in.  Bourbon  rose 
to  take  leave.  "Nay,  keep  your  seat,**  said  the  king;  "and  so  it 
is  true  that  you  are  going  to  be  married?"  "Not  at  all,  sir.'* 
"Oh!  but  1  know  it;  I  am  sure  of  it;  I  know  of  your  dealings 
with  the  emperor*  And  bear  well  in  mind  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you  on  the  subject."  "Sir!  is  this  a  threat  pray?  I  have  not 
deserved  such  treatment."  After  dinner  he  departed  and  went 
back  to  his  hotel  hard  by  the  Louvre ;  and  many  gentlemen  who 
happened  to  be  at  court  accompanied  him  by  way  of  escort.  He 
was  as  yet  a  powerful  vassal  who  was  considered  to  be  unjustly 
persecuted. 

Charles  V.  accepted  eagerly  the  overtures  made  to  him  by 
Bourbon  in  response  to  his  own ;  but,  before  engaging  in  action^ 
he  wished  to  be  certified  about  the  disposition  of  Henry  V1II.» 
king  of  England,  and  he  sent  Beaurain  to  England  to  take  accui'at© 
soundings.  Henry  at  first  showed  hesitation.  When  Beaurain 
set  before  him  all  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  their  coali- 
tion from  the  duke  of  Bourbon's  aUiance  :  "  And  I,"  said  the  king 
brusquely,  "  what,  pray,  shall  I  get  ?  "  "  Sir,'*  answered  Beaui^ain, 
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**  you  will  be  king  of  France."  *'  Ah  ! "  rejoined  Henry,  *'  it  will 
take  a  great  deal  to  make  M.  do  Bourbon  obey  me."  Henry 
remembered  the  cold  and  proud  bearing  which  the  constable  had 
maintained  towards  him  at  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  Ho,  never- 
theless, engaged  to  supply  half  tlie  expenses  and  a  body  of  troops 
for  the  projected  invasion  of  France.  Charles  V.  imme^liat^ly 
despatched  Beaurain  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  liad  removed  to 
Montbnson,  in  the  most  mountainous  part  of  his  domains,  on 
pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Notre-Damo  du  Puy.  Beaurain  was 
conducted  thither,  in  great  secrecy,  on  the  17th  July,  1523,  by  two 
of  the  duke's  gentlemen,  and  passed  two  days  there  shut  up  in  a 
room  adjoining  the  conatoblo's  apartment,  never  emerging  save  at 
night  to  transact  business  with  him.  On  the  18th  of  July,  in  the 
evening,  he  put  into  Bourbon's  hands  his  letters  of  credit,  running 
thuR  :  "  My  dear  cousin,  I  send  to  you  sieur  de  Beaurain,  my  second 
chamberlain.  I  pray  you  to  consider  him  as  myself,  and,  so  doing, 
you  will  find  me  ever  your  good  cousin  and  friend."  The  nego- 
tiation was  speedy.  Many  historians  have  said  tliat  it  was  confined 
to  verbal  conventions,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  writing  between 
the  two  contracting  parties.  Tliat  is  a  mistake.  A  treaty  was 
drawn  up  in  brief  terms  by  Beaurain's  secretary,  and  two  copies 
were  made,  of  which  one  was  to  be  taken  to  Charles  V.  and  the 
other  to  be  left,  with  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  It  stipulated  the  mutual 
obligations  of  the  three  contracting  parties  in  their  offensive  and 
defensive  league.  Bourbon  engaged  to  attack  Francis  I. ;  but  he 
would  not  promise  to  acknowledge  Henry  VIII,  as  king  of  France. 
^*  I  am  quite  wiUing  to  be  his  ally,"  he  said,  **  but  his  subject,  his 
vassal,  no !  All  I  can  do  is  to  leave  myself,  as  to  ray  relations  to- 
wards him,  in  the  emperor's  hands."  A  strange  and  noble  relict 
of  patriotism  in  that  violent  and  haughty  soul,  more  concerned  for 
its  rights  than  its  duties,  and  driven  to  extremity  by  the  acts  of 
ungrateful  and  unthoughtful  injustice  to  which  the  great  lord  and 
the  Taliant  warrior  had  been  subjected.  The  treaty  having  been 
signed  wnth  tliis  reservation,  Bourbon  sent,  about  midnight,  for 
Saint-Bonnet,  lord  of  Branon,  whom  he  intended  to  despatch  to 
Charles  V-,  and,  after  having  sworn  him,  "  I  send  you,"  said  he, 
**  to  the  emperor,  to  whom  you  will  say  that  I  commend  myself 
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humbly  to  his  good  graces,  that  I  beg  him  to  give  me  his  sister  in 
marriage,  and    that,  doing  me  this  honour,  he  will  find  me  hia      , 
servant,  his  good  brother  and  friend."  ^^^H 

The  fatal  step  was  taken.  Bourbon  was  now  engaged  in  revolt 
against  his  king  and  his  country,  as  well  as  in  falsehood  and 
treason,  preliminary  conditions  of  such  a  course.  He  needed  tools 
and  accomplices;  and,  though  he  had  a  numerous  and  devoted  « 
following,  he  could  not  feel  sure  of  them  all  for  such  a  purpose.™ 
The  very  day  after  the  conclusion  of  his  treaty  with  Charles  V.,  one 
of  his  most  intimate  and  important  confidants,  John  of  Poitiers, 
lord  of  Saint- Valher,  who  was  present  at  Montbrison  during  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty,  said  to  liim  in  the  morning,  "  Sir,  it  was 
your  wish  ;  I  heard  all ;  and  I  spent  the  whole  night  thinking  about 
it ;  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  do  you  feel  sure  of  your  friend  ?  '*  "I  was 
not  more  fond  of  the  brother  I  lost  at  Melegnano,"  said  the  con» 
stable  ;  '*  I  should  not  have  felt  more  sure  of  him."  "Well  then," 
rejoined  Saint-Vallicr,  "fancy  that  it  is  that  brother  who  is  speakiiTg 
to  you,  and  take  in  good  part  what  he  is  about  to  say  to  you.  This 
alliance  which  is  offered  to  you  will  bring  upon  France  the  Germans, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Englisli ;  think  of  the  great  mischief  which 
will  ensue,  human  blood  shed,  destruction  of  towns,  of  good  families 
and  of  churches,  violation  of  women,  and  other  calamities  that 
come  of  war.  Reflect  also  on  the  great  treason  you  are  committing; 
when  the  king  has  started  for  Italy  and  left  you  in  France,  putting 
his  trust  in  you,  you  will  go  and  stab  him  in  the  back,  and  destroy 
liim  as  well  as  his  kingdom.  You  belong  to  the  House  of  France,  and 
are  one  of  the  chief  princes  of  the  country^  so  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  all  that  everybody  is  gladdened  at  the  very  sight  of  you.  If 
you  should  come  to  bo  the  cause  of  so  great  ruin,  you  will  l>e  the 
most  accursed  creature  that  ever  was,  accursed  for  a  thousand 
years  after  your  death.  For  the  love  of  God  consider  all  this; 
and  if  you  have  no  regard  for  the  king  and  Madame  his  mother, 
who  you  say  are  treating  you  wiongfnlly,  at  least  have  acme 
regard  for  the  queen  and  the  princes  her  children,  and  do  not 
wilfully  cause  the  perdition  of  this  kingdom ^  whose  enemies, 
when  you  have  let  them  into  it,  will  drive  you  out  of  it  yom'self." 
"  But,  cousin,**  said  the  constable,  quit^  overcome, "  what  would  yon 
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have  me  to  do  ?  The  king  and  Madame  mean  to  destroy  mo  ;  they 
liave  ah'cady  taken  away  a  part  of  ray  possessions."  **  Sir,"  replied 
Saint-Vallier,  "give  up,  I  pray  you,  all  these  wicked  enterprises; 
commend  yourself  to  God  and  speak  frankly  to  the  king."  If  wo 
are  to  believe  Saint- Vallier's  deposition,  when,  six  months  after- 
wards, he  was  put  on  his  trial  and  convicted  for  his  participation 
in  the  plot  and  treason,  the  constable  was  suflSciently  afft^cted  by 
his  representations  to  promise  that  he  would  abandon  his  design 
and  make  his  peace  with  the  king ;  but  facts  refute  this  assertion. 
In  the  latter  months  of  1523,  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  concluded 
at  Montbrison  on  the  18th  of  July  were  y>ut  into  execution  by  all 
the  contracting  parties  ;  letters  of  exchange  from  Henry  VIII.  were 
wnt  to  Bale  for  the  German  lanzknechts  he  was  to  pay ;  the  lanz- 
knechts  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  marched 
through  Franche-Comt*S  in  spite  of  its  neutrality;  the  English 
landed  at  Calais  between  the  23rd  and  80th  of  August  to  co-operate 
with  the  Flemings ;  the  Spaniards  began  the  campaign,  on  the 
6th  of  September,  in  the  direction  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  duke 
of  Bourbon  on  his  side  took  all  the  necessary  measures  for  forming 
a  junction  with  his  aUies,  and  playing  that  part  in  the  coalition 
which  liad  been  assigned  to  him. 

According  to  what  appears,  he  had  harboured  a  design  of  com- 
mencing his  enterprise  with  a  very  bold  stroke.  Being  informed 
that  Francis  L  was  preparing  to  go  in  person  and  wage  war  upon 
Italy,  he  had  resolved  to  cairy  him  off  on  the  road  to  Lyons,  and, 
when  once  he  had  the  king  in  his  hands,  he  flattered  himself  he 
would  do  as  he  pleased  with  the  kingdom.  If  his  attempt  were 
unsuccessful,  he  would  bide  his  time  until  Francis  1.  was  engaged 
in  Milaness,  Charles  V.  liad  entered  Guienne  and  Henry  VIIl.  was 
ill  Picardy ;  he  would  then  assemble  a  thousand  men-at-arms,  six 
thousand  foot  and  twelve  thousand  lanzknechts,  and  would  make 
for  the  Alps  to  cut  the  king  off  from  any  communication  with 
France.  This  plan  rested  upon  the  assumption  that  the  king 
would,  as  he  had  announced,  leave  tho  constable  in  France  with 
an  honourable  title  and  an  apparent  share  in  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  though  really  isolated  and  debarred  from  action. 
But  Francis  had  full  cognizance  of  tho  details  of  the  conspiracy 
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through  two  Norman  gentlemen  whom  the  constable  had  impru- 
dently tried  to  get  to  join  in  it  and  who,  not  content  with  refusing, 
had  revealed  the  matter  at  confession  to  the  bishop  of  Lisieu: 
who  had  lost  no  time  in  giving  information  to  sire  de  Br<?z^^  gran< 
eenesebal  of  Normandy,     Breze  at  once  reported  it  to  the  king, 
and  his  letter  ran :  '*  Sir,  there  is  need  also  to  take  care  of  your-j 
self,  for  there  has  been  talk  of  an  attempt  to  carry  you  off  betweei 
here  and  Lyons  and  conduct  you  to  a  strong  place  in  the  Bourbon 
district  or  on  the  borders  of  Auvergne."     Being  at  last  seriously 
disquieted  for  the  consequences  of  his  behaviour  towai'ds  the  con* 
stable,  Francis  took  two  resolutions:  one  was,  not  to  leave  him  ii 
France  during  his  own  absence  ;  the  other  was,  to  go  and  see  hii 
at  Moulins,  at  the  same  time  taking  all  necessary  precautions  foi 
his  own  safety,  and  win  him  over  once  more  by  announcing  an 
intention  of  taking  him  off  to  Italy  and  sharing  with  him  th^H 
command  of  the  army*     On  approaching  Moulins  the  king  recalled" 
the  Janzknechts  who  had  already  passed  the  toTi^Ti,  entered  it  him- 
self surrounded  by  his  guards,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
castle,  of  which  ho  seized  the  keys.    At  his  first  interview  with  th 
constable,  who  was  slightly  indisposed  and  pretended  to  bo  ve 
much  so,  *'  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  keeping  up  a  con 
ncKion  with  the  emperor,  and  that  he  is  trying  to  turn  your  dis 
content  to  advantage,  so  as  to  beguile  you  ;  but  I  have  faith  in 
you ;  you  are  of  the  House  of  France  and  of  the  line  of  Bourbon, 
which  has  never  produced  a  traitor.'*     "  It  is  true,  sir,"  said  th( 
constable  without  any   confusion ;    "  the   emperor,   informed   h] 
public  rumour  of  the  position  to  which  I  am  reduced,  sent  Beau- 
raiu  to  offer  me  an  asylum  in  his  dominions  and  a  fortune  siutabh 
to  my  birth  and  my  rank;  but  I  know  the  value  of  empty  compli-' 
ments.     Hearing  that  your  Majesty  was  to  pass  by  Moulins,  I 
thought  it  ray  duty  to  wait  and  disclose  this  secret  to  you  myself 
rather  than  entrust  it  to  a  letter."     The  king  showed  signs  o|H 
lieing  touched.     '*  I  have  an  idea  of  taking  you  away  with  me  to 
ItaJy,*'  said  he :  "  would  you  come  with  me  willingly  ?"     "  Not  only 
to  Italy,"  was  the  answer,  **but  to  the  end  of  the  world.     The 
doctors  assure  me  that  I  shall  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  bear  the 
jaation  of  a  litter;  1  already  feel  better;   your  Majesty's   kind 
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vrill  soon  complete  my  ciire."  Francis  testified  Lis  satis- 
fiiotion.  Some  of  his  advisers,  with  more  distrust  and  more 
prevision,  pressed  him  to  order  the  arrest  of  so  dangerous  a  man, 
notwithstanding  his  protestations ;  but  Francis  refused.  Accord- 
ing to  what  some  historians  say,  if  he  had  taken  off  the  seques- 
tration laid  upon  the  constable*s  possessions,  actually  restored 
them  to  him  as  well  as  discharged  the  debts  due  to  him  and  paid 
his  pensions,  and  carried  him  off  to  Italy,  if,  in  a  word,  he  had 
shown  a  bold  confidence  and  given  back  to  him  at  once  and  for 
ever  the  whole  of  his  position,  ho  would  perliaps  have  weaned  him 
from  his  plot,  and  would  have  won  back  to  himself  and  to  Fmnce 
that  brave  and  powerful  servant.  But  Fraucis  wavered  between 
distrust  and  hope ;  he  confined  himself  to  promising  the  constable 
restitution  of  his  possessions  if  the  decree  of  Parliament  was 
unfavourable  to  him ;  he  demanded  of  him  a  written  engagement 
to  remain  always  faithful  to  him  and  to  join  him  in  Italy  as  soon 
&fl  his  illness  would  allow  him ;  and,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  ]eft 
with  him  one  of  his  own  gentlemen,  Peter  de  Bretonni?;re,  lord  of 
Warthy,  with  orders  to  report  to  the  king  as  to  his  health.  In 
this  officer  Bourbon  saw  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  spy  and  in 
the  king's  promises  nothing  but  vain  words  dependent  as  they 
"were  upon  the  issue  of  a  law-suit  whicli  still  remained  an  iu- 
cubos  upon  him.  He  had  no  answer  for  words  but  words ;  he 
Tindertook  the  engagements  demanded  of  him  by  the  king  ^vithout 
considering  them  binding ;  and  he  remained  ill  at  Moulins,  wait- 
ing till  events  should  summon  him  to  take  action  with  his  foreign 
allies. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  nearly  three  weeks.  The  king 
remained  stationary  at  Lyons  waiting  for  the  constable  to  join 
him ;  and  the  constable,  saying  he  was  ready  to  set  out  and  going 
BO  far  SB  to  actually  begin  his  march,  was  doing  his  three  leagues 
a  day  by  litter,  being  always  worse  one  day  than  he  was  the  day 
before.  Peter  de  Warthy,  the  officer  whom  the  king  had  left  with 
him,  kept  going  and  coming  from  Lyons  to  Moulins  and  from 
Moulins  to  Lyons,  conveying  to  the  constable  the  king's  com- 
pkints  and  to  the  king  the  constable's  excuses,  without  bnnging 
the  coDBtable  to  decide  upon  joining  the  king  at  Lyons  and 
vau  irr.  f 
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accompanying  him  into  Italy  or  the  king  upon  setting  out  for 
Italy  without  the  constable,  *'  I  would  give  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns/*  the  king  sent  word  to  Bourbon,  "to  be  in  Lombardy." 
*'  The  king  will  do  well/'  answered  Bourbon,  "  to  get  there  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  despatch  is  needful  beyond  eveiything.'* 
When  Warthy  insisted  strongly,  the  constable  had  him  called  up  , 
to  his  bedside;  and  **I  feel  myself/'  said  he,  "the  most  unlucky  ^M 
man  in  the  world  not  to  be  able  to  serve  the  king ;  but  if  I  were 
to  be  obstinate,  the  doctors  who  are  attending  me  would  not  answer 
for  my  life,  and  I  am  even  worse  than  the  doctors  think,  I  shall 
never  be  in  a  condition  to  do  the  king  service  any  more.  I  am 
going  back  to  my  native  aii*  and,  if  I  recover  a  day's  health,  I  will 
go  to  the  king."  *'  The  king  will  be  terribly  put  out,'*  said 
Warthy ;  and  he  returned  to  Lyons  to  report  these  remarks  of  the 
real  or  pretended  invalid.  While  he  was  away,  the  constable 
received  fi'om  England  and  Spain  news  which  made  him  enter 
actively  upon  his  preparations ;  be  heard  at  the  same  time  that 
the  king  was  having  troops  marched  towards  Bourbonness  so  as 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  him  if  he  did  not  obey ;  he,  therefore, 
decided  to  go  and  place  himself  in  security  in  his  strong  castle  of 
Chan  telle,  where  he  could  await  the  movements  of  his  allies ;  he 
mounted  his  horse,  did  six  leagues  at  one  stretch  and  did  not 
di'aw  bridle  until  he  had  entered  Chan  telle.  Warthy  speedily 
came  and  rejoined  him.  He  found  the  constable  sitting  on  his 
bed,  dressed  like  an  invalid  and  with  his  head  enveloped  in  a 
night-cap.  *'  M,  de  Wai'thy/'  said  Bourbon ;  *'  you  bring  your 
spurs  pretty  close  after  mine."  **  My  lord,"  was  the  reply,  '*you 
have  better  ones  than  1  thought/'  '*  Think  you,'*  said  Boui*bon, 
**  that  I  did  not  well,  having  but  a  finger's  breadth  of  life,  to  put 
it  as  far  out  of  the  way  as  I  could  to  avoid  the  king's  fury  ?" 
"The  king,"  said  Warthy,  **  was  never  furious  towards  any  man; 
far  less  would  he  be  so  in  yovu*  case/'  "  Nay,  nay/'  rejoined  the 
constable,  *'  I  know  that  the  grand  master  and  Marshal  de  Cha- 
bannos  set  out  from  Lyons  with  the  archers  of  the  guard  and  four 
or  five  thousand  lanzknechts  to  seize  me ;  and  that  is  wliat  made 
me  come  to  this  house  wliilst  biding  my  time  until  the  king  shall 
be   pleased   to   hear   me."     He   demanded   that  the  troops  sent 
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against  him  should  be  ordered  to  halt  till  the  morrow,  promisiug 
not    to    stir   from   Chau telle    without  a   vindication    of   himself. 
**  Whither  would  you  go,  my  lord  ?"  said  Warthy :  "if  you  wished 
to   leave   the    kmgdora,  you    could   not ;    the  king  has  provided 
against  that  everywhere,**      '*  Nay/'  said  Bour])on,   '^  I  have    no 
wish  to  leave  the  kingdom ;  I  have  friends  and  servants  there,** 
Warthy  went  away  from  Chantclle  in  company  with  the  bishop 
of  Autun,   Chiverny,   who    was    one    of    the    constable's    most 
trusted  friends  and  who  was  bearer  to  the  king  of  a  letter  which 
ran  thus :    "  Provided   it   please   the  king  to  restore  to  him  his 
possessions,  my  lord  of  Bourbon  promises  to  serve  him  well  and 
heartily,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times  at  which  it  shall  seem  good 
to  him.     In  witness  whereof,  he  has  signed  these  presents,  and 
begs  the  king  to  be  pleased  to  pardon  those  towards  whom  he  is  ill 
disposed  on  account  of  this  business,     Chaeles.**     In  wi^iting  this 
letter  the  constable  had  no  other  object  than  to  gain  a  httle  time, 
for,  on  bidding  good-bye  to  the  bishop  of  Autun,  he  said  to  him, 
*'  Farewell,  my  dear  bishop ;  I  am  off  to  Carlat,  and  from  Cartat  I 
shall  slip  away  with  five  or  six  horses  on  my  road  to  Spain.*'     Ob 
the  next  day  but  one,  indeed,  the  8th  of  September,  1523,  whilst 
the  bishop  of  Autun  was  kept  prisoner  by  the  troops  sent  forward 
to  Chantelle,  the  constable  sallied  from  it  about  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, taking  with  him  five-and- twenty   or  thirty  thousand  crowns 
of  gold  sewn  up  in  from  twelve  to  fift-een  jackets,  each  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  a  man  in  his  train.     For  a  month  he  wandered  about 
Bourbonness,   Auvergne,  Burgundy,    Beaujolaia,  Vienness,   Lan- 
gnedoc,  and  Dauphiny,  incessantly  changing  his  road,  his  com- 
rades, his  costume  and  his  asylum,   occasionally  falling  in  with 
soldiers  of  the  king  who  were  repairing  to  Italy,  and  seeking  for 
Bome  place  whence  he  might  safely  concert  with  and  act  with  his 
allies.     At  last,  in  the  begirming  of  October,  he  arrived  at  Saint- 
Claude,  in  Franche-Comte,  imperial  territory,  and  on  the  9th  of 
October  he  made  his  entry  into  Besan^on,  where  there  came  to 
join  him  some  of  his  partisans  who  from  necessity  or  accident  had 
got  separated  from  him,  without  his  having  been  able  anywhere  in 
^  progress  to  excite  any  popular  movement,  form  any  collection 
<^f  troops  or  intrench  himself  strongly  in  his  own  states.      To 
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jurlge  from  appearances,  he  was  now  but  a  fugitive  conspirator, 
irithout  domains  and  without  an  army. 

Such,  however,  were  his  fame  and  importance  as  a  great  lord 
and  great  warrior  that  Francis  I.,  as  soon  as  he  knew  him  to  be 
^9fiyfmd  his  reach  and  in  a  fair  way  to  co-operate  actively  with  his 
etunnien^  put  off  his  departure  for  Italy  and  "  offered  the  redoubt- 
abb  fugitive  immediate  restitution  of  his  possessions,  reimburse- 
mi;nt  from  tlio  royal  treasury  of  what  was  due  to  him,  renewal  of 
bin  jHjnsions  and  security  that  they  would  be  paid  him  with 
punctuality."  Bourbon  refused  everything :  "  It  is  too  late,"  he 
njjjli^d.  Francis  I.'s  envoy  then  asked  him  to  give  up  the  sword 
of  couHtable  and  the  collar  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  "  You  will 
UtW  the  king,**  rejoined  Bourbon,  "that  he  took  from  me  the  sword 
of  conHtablo  on  the  day  that  he  took  from  me  the  command  of  the 
a^lvanc(3-giuird  to  give  it  to  M.  d'Alen^on.  As  for  the  collar  of  his 
ordijr,  you  will  find  it  at  Chantelle  under  the  pillow  of  my  bed." 
Fnincis  I.,  in  order  to  win  back  Bourbon,  had  recourse  to  his 
HisUir,  the  duchess  of  Lorraine  [Ren6e  de  Bourbon,  who  had 
married,  in  1515,  Antony,  called  the  Goody  duke  of  Lorraine,  son  of 
Duke  Rend  II.  and  his  second  wife,  Philippine  of  Gueldres] :  but 
Hhe  was  not  more  successful.  After  sounding  him,  she  wrote  to 
Francis  L  that  the  duke  her  brother  "  was  determined  to  go  through 
with  his  enterprise,  and  that  he  proposed  to  draw  off  towards 
Flanders  by  way  of  Lorraine  with  eighteen  hundred  horse  and  ten 
thousand  foot,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  king  of  England  " 
[M.  Mignet,  Etude  snr  le  Connetable  de  Bourbon^  in  the  Eevue  des  Deux 
Mondes  of  January  15,  1854,  and  March  15  and  April  1,  1858]. 

Under  such  grave  and  urgent  circumstances,  Francis  I.  behaved 
on  the  one  hand  with  more  prudence  and  efiSciency  thau  he  had 
yet  displayed,  and  on  the  other  with  his  usual  levity  and  in- 
dulgence  towards  his  favourites.  Abandoning  his  expedition  in 
person  into  Italy,  he  first  concerned  himself  for  that  internal 
security  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  threatened  on  the  east  and 
north  by  the  Imperiahsts  and  the  'English,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Spaniards,  all  united  in  considerable  force  and  already  in  motion. 
Francis  opposed  to  them  in  the  east  and  north  the  young  Count 
Claude  of  Guise,  the  first  celebrity  amongst  his  celebrated  race. 
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the  veteran  Louis  de  la  Trenioille,  the  most  tried  of  all  his 
"warriors,  and  the  duke  ofVendome,  head  of  the  younger  branch 
f  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Into  the  south  he  sent  Marshal  de 
Lautrec,  who  was  more  brave  than  successful,  but  of  proved  fidelity. 
All  these  captains  acquitted  themselves  honourably.  Claude  of 
Guise  defeated  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  lauzknechts  who  had 
already  penetrated  into  Champagne  ;  he  hurled  them  back  into 
Lorraine  and  dispersed  them  beneath  the  waUs  of  the  little  town  of 
Neufchateau,  where  the  princesses  and  ladies  of  Lorraine,  showing 
themselves  at  the  windows,  looked  on  and  applauded  their  discom- 
fiture. La  Trenioille^s  only  forces  were  very  inferior  to  the  thirty- 
five  thousand  Imperialists  or  EngUsh  who  had  entered  Picardy ; 
but  he  managed  to  make  of  his  small  garrisons  such  prompt  and 
skilful  use  that  the  invaders  were  unable  to  get  hold  of  a  single 
place  and  advanced  somewhat  heedlessly  to  the  very  banks  of  the 
Oise,  whence  the  alarm  spread  rapidly  to  Paris.  The  duke  of 
Vend/>rae,  whom  the  king  at  once  despatched  tliither  with  a  small 
body  of  inen-at-arms,  marched  night  and  day  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Parisians,  harangued  the  parliament  and  Hotel  de  Ville 
vehemently  on  the  conspiracy  of  the  constable  do  Bourbon,  and 
succeeded  so  well  in  reassuring  them  that  companies  of  the  city- 
mihtia  eagerly  joined  his  troops,  and  the  foreigners,  in  dread  of 
finding  themselves  hemmed  in,  judged  it  prudent  to  fall  back, 
leaving  Picardy  in  a  state  of  equal  irritation  and  devastation.  In 
the  80ut)i,  Lautrec,  after  ha^nng  made  head  for  three  tlays  and 
three  nights  against  the  attacks  of  a  Spanish  army  which  had 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  under  the  orders  of  the  constable  of  Castille, 
forced  it  to  raise  the  siege  and  beat  a  retreat.  Everywhere,  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  at  the  court-,  the  feudal  nobility,  chieftains  and 
simple .  gentlemen,  remained  faithful  to  the  king ;  tlie  magistrates 
and  the  people  supported  the  military  ;  it  was  the  whole  nation  that 
rose  against  one  great  lord,  who,  for  his  own  purposes,  was 
making  alhance  with  foreigners  against  the  king  and  the  country. 

In  respect  of  Italy,  Francis  I.  was  less  wise  and  less  successful, 
Ifot  only  did  he  persist  in  the  stereotyped  madness  of  the  contpiest 
of  Milaness  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  abandoning  for  the 
moment  the    prosecution  of  it  in  person,  he  entrusted  it  to  his 
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favourite,  Admiral  Bonnivet,  a  brave  soldier,  alternately  rash  and 
backward,  presumptuous  and  irresolute,  who  had  already  lo 
credit  by  the  mistakes  he  had  committed  and  the  reverses  he  h 
experienced  in  that  arena.  At  the  very  juncture  when  Francis  I 
confided  this  difficult  charge  to  Bonnivet,  the  constable  de 
Bourbon,  ha\'ing  at  last  got  out  of  France,  crossed  Germany, 
repaired  to  Italy,  and  halted  at  Mantua,  Piacenza,  and  Genoa; 
and,  whilst  waiting  for  a  reply  from  Charles  V.,  whom  he  had 
informed  of  his  arrival,  he  associated  with  the  leaders  of  thj^f 
imperial  armies,  lived  amongst  the  troops,  inoculated  them  witl^^ 
his  own  ardour  as  well  fis  warlike  views,  and  by  his  natural 
superiority  regained,  amongst  the  European  coaHtion,  the  con- 
sideration and  authority  which  had  been  somewhat  diminished 
by  his  ill-success  in  his  own  countiy  and  his  flight  from  it, 
Charles  V*  was  some  time  about  sending  an  answer;  for,  in  his 
eyes  also,  Bourbon  had  fallen  somewhat.  **  Was  it  prudent,"  says  I 
the  historian  of  Bourbon  himself,  "  to  trust  a  prince  who,  though 
born  near  the  throne,  had  betrayed  his  own  blood  and  forsworn  his 
own  country  ?  Charles  V.  might  no  doubt  have  insured  his  fidelity, 
had  ho  given  him  in  marriage  Eleanor  of  Austria,  who  was  already 
affianced  to  him ;  but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  unite  the 
destiny  of  a  princess,  his  own  sister,  with  that  of  a  prince  whose 
position  was  equally  pitiable  and  criminaL  At  last,  however,  he 
decided  to  name  him  his  lieutenant-general  in  Italy ;  but  he 
gurrounded  him  with  so  many  colleagues  and  so  much  surveillance 
that  he  liatl  nothing  to  fear  from  his  remorse  and  repentance** 
[^Ilistoire  de  la  Maisoii  de  Bourbon^  t.  ii.  p.  531].  Bom-bon,  how- 
ever, though  thus  placed  in  a  position  of  perplexity  and  difficulty, 
was  none  the  less  an  adversary  with  whom  Bonnivet  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  cope.  j 

It  was  not  long  before  this  was  proved  by  facts.  The  campai<ni 
of  1524  in  Italy,  brilliant  as  was  its  beginning,  what  with  the 
number  and  the  fine  appearance  of  the  troops  under  Bonnivet'fl 
orders,  was,  as  it  went  on,  nothing  but  a  series  of  hesitations, 
contradictory  movements,  blunders,  and  checks,  which  the  army 
itself  set  down  to  its  general's  account.  Bonnivet,  during  bis  * 
investment  of  Milan,  had  posted  Bayard  with  a  small  corps  in  the 
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Tillage  of  Rebec.     *^The  good  knight^  who  was  never  wont  to 
raurniur  at  any  commission  given  him,  said,  *  Sir  admiral,  you 
would  send  rao  to  a  village  hard  by  the  enemy,  the  which  is  without 
any  fortress,  and  would  need  four  times  so  many  men  as  I  have, 
for  to  be  in  safety  and  to  hold  it/      *  Sir  Bayard,'  said  the  admiral, 
*  go  in  peace  ;  on  my  faith  T  promise  you  that  within  three  days 
I  will  send  you  plenty  of  men  witli  you  for  to  hold  Rebec,  since  I 
well  know  that  it  is  not  to  be  held  with  so  few  men  ;  but  never  you 
mind ;  there  shall  not  a  mouse  get  out  of  Milan  without  you  have 
notice  of  it.*     And  so  much  did  he  say  of  one  sort  and  another 
that  the  good  knight,  with  great  disgust,  went  away  with  the  men 
told  off  to  him  to  his  post  in  Rebec.      He  wrote  many  times  to  the 
admiral  that  he  was  in  very  dangerous  plight,  and  that,  if  he  would 
have  them  hold  out  long,  he  should  send  him  aid ;  but  he  got  no  answer. 
The  enemies  who  were  inside  Milan  were  warned  that  the  good 
knight  was  in  Rebec  with  very  little  company ;  so  they  decided  on  a 
night  to  go  and  surprise  and  defeat  him.  And  the  good  knight,  who 
was  ever  on  his  guard,  set  nearly  every  night  half  his  men  to  watch 
and  to  listen,  and  himself  passed  two  or  three  nights  at  it,  in  such 
sort  that  he  fell  ill,  as  much  fi'om  melancholy  as  from  cold,  and  far 
more  than  lie  let  it  appear ;  howbeit  he  was  forced  to  keep  his 
room  that  day.     When  it  came  on  towf^rdfi  night,  he  ordered  some 
captains  who  wore  with  him  to  go  on  the  watch.     They  went,  or 
made  show  of  going;  but,  because  it  rained  a  little,  back  went  all 
those  who  were  on  the  watch,  save  three  or  four  poor  archers,  the 
which,  when  the  Spaniards  approached  within  bow-shot  of  the 
village,  made  no  resistance  but  took  to  flight,  shouting,  *  Alarm  ! 
alarm !  *     The  good  knight,  who  in  such  jeopardy  never  slept  but 
with  his  clothes  on,  rose  at  once,  had  the  bridle  put  on  a  charger  that 
was  already  saddled,  and  went  off,  with  five  or  six  men-at-arms 
of  his,  straight  to  the  barrier  whither  incontinently  came  up  captain 
Lorges  and  a  certain  number  of  his  foot,  who  bore  themselves 
mighty  well.    The  uproar  was  great  and  the  alarm  was  hot.     Then 
said  the  good  knight  to  captain  Lorges,  *  Lorges,  my  friend,  this  is  an 
unequal  sort  of  game  ;  if  they  pass  this  barrier,  we  are  cooked.     I 
pTftyyou,  retire  your  men,  keep  the  best  order  you  can,  and  march 
straight  to  the  camp  at  Abbiate-Grasso;  I,  with  the  horse  I  have, 
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will  remain    in    the  rear.      We  must  leave  our  baggage  to  the 
enemy ;  there  is  no  lielp  for  it.     Save  we  the  lives,  if  possible.  •  •  »!j 
The  enemy  sought  on  all  sides  for  the  good  knight,  but  he  bad 
already  arrived  at  Abbiate-Grasso,  where  he  had  some  unpleasaat 
words  with  the  admiral ;  howbeit,  I  will  not  make  any  mention  of 
them  ;  but  if  they  had  both  lived  longer  than  they  did  live,  they  wouldL^ 
probably  have  gone  a  little  farther.      The  good  knight  was  like  toH 
die  of  grief  at  the  mishap  that  bad  befallen  him,  even  though  it  was 
not  bis  fault:  but  in  war  there  is  hap  and  mishap  more  than  in  aUjH 
other  things,     [Ilistoire  du  bofi  Chevalier  san8  Peur  et  sans  Rej^rocl^^ 
t.  ii.  pp.  120 — 123 ;   Les  Gestes  et  la   Vie  dn  ChevtiUer  Baijard^  by 
Champier,  pp.  171—174] 

The  situation  of  the  French  army  before  Milan  was  now  be- 
coming more  and  more,  not  insecure  only,  but  criticaL  Bonnivet 
considered  it  his  duty  to  abandon  it  and  fall  back  towards  Pied- 
mont, where  he  reckoned  upon  finding  a  corps  of  five  thousand 
Swiss  who  were  coming  to  support  their  compatriots  engaged  in  the 
service  of  France.  Near  Romagnano,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sesia, 
the  retreat  was  hotly  pressed  by  the  imperial  array,  the  command  of 
which  had  been  ultimately  given  by  Charles  V,  to  the  constable  de 
Bourbon,  with  whom  were  associated  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  Charles 
de  Lannoy,  and  Ferdinand  d'Avalos,  marquis  of  Fescara,  the  most 
able  amongst  the  Neapolitan  officers.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1524, 
some  disorder  took  place  in  the  retreat  of  the  French ;  and 
Bonnivet,  being  severely  wounded,  had  to  give  up  the  command 
to  the  count  of  St.  Pol  and  to  Chevalier  Bayard-  Bayard,  last  ai^ 
well  as  first  in  the  fight,  according  to  his  custom,  charged  at  the 
head  of  some  men-at-arms  upon  the  Imperialists  who  were  pressiuj 
the  French  too  closely,  when  he  was  himself  struck  by  a  shot  froffl^ 
an  arquebus,  which  shattered  his  reins,  "Jesus,  my  God,'*  he 
cried,  '*  I  am  dead  !  '*  He  then  took  his  sword  by  the  liandle,  and 
kissed  the  cross-hilt  of  it  as  the  sign  of  the  cross,  saying  aloud  as 
lie  did  so ;  *  Have  pity  mi  me,  0  God,  accordiruj  to  l%j  great  mercy\ 
(Miserere  rnei,  DetiSy  setundmn  magfui^n  miseri^ordiam  hiam) ;  tliei 
upon  he  became  incontinently  quite  pale,  and  all  but  fell ;  but 
still  had  heart  enough  to  grasp  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  aad^ 
remained   in  that  condition  until  a   young  gentlemaOi  his  owa 
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house-steward,  helped  him  to  dismount  and  set  hira  down  under 
a  tree,  with  his  face  to  the  enemy.  The  poor  gentleman  burst  into 
tears,  seeing  liis  good  master  so  mortally  hurt  that  remedy  there 
was  none;  but  the  good  knight  consoled  him  gently,  saying, 
*  Jacques,  ray  finend,  leave  off  thy  moiu'oing ;  it  is  God's  will  to 
take  me  out  of  this  world;  by  His  grace  I  have  lived  hing  therein 
and  have  received  therein  blessings  and  honours  more  than  my 
due.  All  the  regret  I  feel  at  dying  is  that  I  have  not  done  my 
duty  so  well  as  I  ought.  I  pray  you,  Jacques,  my  friend,  let  them 
not  take  me  up  from  this  spot,  for,  when  I  move,  I  feel  all  the 
pains  that  one  can  feel,  short  of  death  which  will  seize  me  soon.' 
The  constable  de  Bourbon,  being  informed  of  his  wound,  came  to 
him,  saying,  *  Bayard,  my  friend,  I  am  sore  distressed  at  your 
mishap ;  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  patience ;  give  not  way  to 
melancholy;  I  will  send  in  quest  of  the  best  surgeons  in  this 
country,  and,  by  God's  help,  you  will  soon  be  healed.'  *My  lord/ 
answered  Bayard,  *  there  is  no  pity  for  me ;  I  die,  having  done  my 
duty ;  but  I  have  pity  for  yon,  to  see  you  serving  against  your 
king,  your  country,  and  your  oath/  Bourbon  ^rithdrew  without  a 
word.  The  marquis  of  Pescara  came  passing  by,  *  Would  to  God, 
gentle  sir  Bayard,'  said  he,  '  that  it  had  cost  me  a  quart  of  my 
blood,  without  meeting  my  death,  that  I  had  been  doomed  not  to 
taste  meat  for  two  years,  and  that  I  held  you  safe  and  sound  my 
prisoner,  for,  by  the  treatment  I  showed  you,  you  should  have  un- 
derstanding of  how  much  I  esteemed  the  high  prowess  tliat  was  in 
you.'  He  ordered  his  people  to  rig  up  a  tent  over  Bayard,  and  to 
forbid  any  noise  near  him  so  that  he  might  die  in  peace.  Bayard's 
own  gentlemen  would  not,  at  any  price,  leave  him.  *  I  do  beseech 
you,*  he  said  to  them,  '  to  get  you  gone ;  else  you  might  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  and  that  would  profit  me  nothing,  for  all  is 
over  with  me.  To  God  I  coraraeud  ye,  ray  good  friends ;  and  I 
recommend  to  you  my  poor  soul ;  and  salute,  I  pray  you,  the  king 
our  mast.er,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  distressed  at  being  no  longer 
able  to  do  him  service,  for  I  had  good  will  thereto.  And  to  my 
lords  the  princes  of  France,  and  all  my  lords  my  comrades,  and 
generally  to  all  gentlemen  of  the  most  honoured  realm  of  France 
when  ye  see  them.'  " 
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**  He  lived  for  two  or  tliree  hours  yet.  There  was  bi^ought  t-o 
him  a  priest  to  whom  he  confessed,  and  then  he  yielded  up  his  soul 
to  God;  whereat  all  the  enemy  had  mourning  incredible.  Five 
days  after  his  death,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1524,  Beaurain  wrote  to 
Charles  V.,  *  Sir,  albeit  sir  Bayard  was  your  enemy's  servant,  yet 
was  it  pity  of  his  death,  for  'twas  a  gentle  knight,  well  beloved  of 
every  one,  and  one  that  lived  as  good  a  life  as  ever  any  man  of  his 
condition.  And  in  truth  bo  fully  showed  it  by  his  end,  for  it  wa«' 
the  most  beautiful  that  I  ever  heard  tell  of*  By  the  chiefs  of  the 
Spanish  army  certain  gentlemen  were  commissioned  to  bear  hira 
to  the  church,  where  solemn  service  was  done  for  him  during  two 
days.  Then,  by  his  own  servitors  was  he  carried  into  Dauphiny, 
and,  on  passing  through  the  territory  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  where 
the  body  was  rested,  he  did  it  as  many  honours  as  if  it  had  been  his 
own  brother's.  When  the  news  of  his  death  was  known  in  Dauphiny, 
I  trow  that  never  for  a  thousand  years  died  there  gentleman  of  the 
country  mourned  in  such  sort.  He  was  borne  from  church  to 
church,  at  first  near  Grenoble,  where  all  my  lords  of  the  parliament- 
court  of  Dauphiny,  my  lords  of  the  exchequer,  pretty  well  all  the 
nobles  of  the  country  and  the  greater  part  of  all  the  burgosaos, 
townsfolk  and  villagers  came  half  a  league  to  meet  the  body :  tbem 
into  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  in  the  aforesaid  Grenoble,  where  a 
solemn  service  was  done  for  him  ;  then  to  a  house  of  Minimes^ 
which  had  been  founded  aforetime  by  his  good  uncle  the  bishop  of 
Grenoble,  Laurens  Alment ;  and  there  he  was  honourably  interred. 
Then  every  one  withdrew  to  his  own  house ;  but  for  a  month  there 
was  a  stop  put  to  festivals,  dances,  banquets,  and  all  other 
times.  'Las  !  they  had  good  reason  ;  for  greater  loss  could  not 
have  come  upon  the  country."  [Histolre  tin  hon  Chevalier  sam 
Peur  ct  mins  Re.jrrorhft  i.  ii.  pp,  125 — L32.] 

It  is  a  duty  and  an  honour  for  history  to  give  to  such  lives  ai 
such  deaths,  as  remarkable  for  modesty  as  for  manly  worth, 
the  full  place  which  they  ought  to  occupy  in  the  memory  ol 
mankind. 

The  French  army  contiiuied  its  retreat  under  the  orders  of  the 
count  of  St.  Pnl,  and  T'e-enter(»d  France  by  way  of  Suza  and  Brian^ 
gon.     It  was  Francis  I/s  third  time  of  losing  Milanese.    Charles  V. 
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enchanted  at  the  news,  wrote  on  the  24rth  of  May  to  Henry  VIII,: 
■^  I  keep  you  advertised  of  the  good  opportunity  it  has  pleased  God 
to  offer  us  of  giving  a  full  account  of  our  common  enemy.  I  pray 
you  to  carry  into  eflect  on  your  side  that  which  you  and  I  have  for 
a  long  while  desired,  wherein  I  for  ray  part  will  exert  myself  with 
all  my  might.'*  Bourbon  proposed  to  the  two  sovereigns  a  plan 
well  calculated  t-o  allure  them.  He  made  them  an  offer  to  enter 
France  by  way  of  Provence  with  his  victorious  army,  to  concen- 
trate there  all  the  reinforcements  promised  him,  to  advance  up  the 
Rhone,  making  himself  master  as  he  went  of  the  only  two  strong 

•places,  Monaco  and  Marseilles,  he  would  have  to  encounter,  to  march 
on  Lyons  from  the  side  on  which  that  city  was  defenceless,  and  be  in 
four  months  at  Paris,  whether  or  no  he  had  a  great  battle  to  deliver 
on  the  march.  **  If  the  king  wishes  to  enter  France  without  delay,*' 
said  he  to  Henry  VIIL's  ambassador,  **I  give  his  Grace  leave  to  pluck 
out  my  two  eyes  if  I  am  not  master  of  Paris  before  All  Saints*    Pai'is 

P  taken,  all  the  kingdom  of  France  is  in  my  power.  Paris  in  Franco 
is  like  Milan  in  Lombardy ;  if  Milan  is  taken,  the  duchy  is  lost; 
kin  the  same  way,  Paris  taken,  the  whole  of  France  is  lost."  By 
this  plan,  Bourbon  calculated  on  arriving  ^dctorious  at  the  centre 
of  France,  in  his  own  domains,  and  there  obtaining,  from  both 

) nobles  and  people,  the  co-operation  that  had  failed  him  at  the  out- 
set of  his  enterprise.     The  two  sovereigns  were  eager  to  close  with 
the  proposal  of  the  Frenchman,  who  was  for  thus  handing  over  to 
them  his  country  ;  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  between  them  on 
25th  of  May,  1524,  regulating  the  conditions  and  means  of 
irrying  out  this  gi'and  campaign ;  and  it  was  further  agreed  that 
reBce  and  Dauphiny  should  be  added  to  the  constable's  old 
lions,  and  should  form  a  state  which  Charles  V.  promised  to 
raise  to  a  kingdom.     There  was  yet  a  difficulty  looming  a.-hea<l : 
Bourbon  still  hesitated  to  formally  acknowledge  Henry  VIIL  as 
king  of  France,  and  promise  him  allegiance.     But  at  last  his  resist- 
ance was  overcome.     At  the  moment  of  crossing  the  frontier  into 
France,  and  after  having  taken  the  communion,  he  said  to  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador.  Sir  Richard  Pace,  in  the  presence  of  four  of  his 
gentlemen,  **  I  promise  you,  on  my  faith,  to  place  the  crown,  with 
the  help  of  my  friends,  on  the  head  of  our  common  master/*    But, 
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einployiug  a  ruse  of  the  old  feudal  times,  the  last  gasp  of  a  troubled 
couacience^  Bourbon,  whilst  promising  allegiance  to  Henry  VIIL 
persisted  in  refusing  to  do  him  homage.     Sir  Eichard  Pace  noi 
the  less  regarded   the  question  as    decided ;  and,  whilst  urgii 
Cardinal  Wolsey  to  act  swiftly  and  resolutely  in  the  interests 
their  master,  he  added,  "  If  you  do  not  pay  regard  to  these  mattei 
I  shall  set  down  to  your  Grace's  account  the  loss  of  the  cro\\TJ  of 
France,**  ^ 

Bourbon  entered  Provence  on  the  7th  of  July,  1524,  with  an 
army  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  which  was  to  be  joined  before  long 
by  six  or  seven  thousand  more.    He  had  no  difficulty  in  occupying 
Antibes,  Frujus,  Draguignan,  Brignoles,  and  even  Aix ;    and  he 
ah'cady  began  to  assume  the  title  of  count  of  Provence,  wliilst 
preparing  for  a  rapid  march  along  by  the  Rhone  and  a  rush  upon 
Lyons,  the  chief  aim  of  the  campaign ;  but  the  Spanish  generals 
whom  Charles  V.  had  associated  with  him,  and  amongst  others  the 
most   eminent   of  them,    the    marquis   of   Fescara,   peremptorilj^ 
insisted  that,  according  to  their  master^s  order,  he  should  besiegdH 
and  take  Marseilles.     Charles  V.  cared  more  for  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  than  for  those  of  the  Channel ;  ho  flattered  himsel 
that  he  would  make  of  Marseilles  a  southern  Qalais  which  should 
connect  Germany  with  Spain  and    secure  their  communications, 
political  and  commercial.     Bourbon  objected  and  resisted  ;  it  was 
the  abandonment  of  his  general  plan  for  this  war  and  a  painful 
proof  how  powerless  he  was  against  the  wishes  of  the  two  sovereigns 
of  whom  ho  was  only  the  tool  although  they  called  him  their  ally. 
Being  forced  to  yield,  he  began  the  siege  of  Marseilles  on  the  19th 
of  August.     The  place,  though  but  slightly  fortified  and  ill  su] 
plied,  made  an  energetic  resistance ;  the  name  and  the  presence  ol 
Bourbon  at  the  head  of  the  besiegers  excited  patriotism ;    tin 
burgesses  turned  soldiers ;  the  cannon  of  the  besiegers  laid  open 
their  walls,  but  they  threw  up  a  second  line,  an  earthen  rampartjfl 
called  the  ladies*  rampart,  because  all  the  women  in  the  city  had 
worked   at  it*     The   siege   was   protracted ;    the   reinforcements 
expected  by  Bourbon    did    not  arrive ;    a   shot   from   Marseilles^ 
penetrated  into  Pescara's  tent,  and  killed  his  almoner  and  two  of 
hia  gentlemeti.      Bourbon  rushed  up.      **  Doa*t  you  see?'*  said 
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ippescara  to  him  ironically :  *'  here  are  the  keys  sent  to  you  by  the 
timid  consuls  of  Marseillea."     Bourbon  resolved  to  attempt  an 
assault ;  the  lanzknechts  and  the  Italians  refused  ;  Bourbon  asked 
Pescara  for  hia  Spaniards,  but  Pescara  would  only  consent  on 
condition  that  the  breach  was  reconnoitred  afresh.     Seven  soldiers 
were  told  off  for  this  duty ;  four  were  killed  and  the  other  three 
returned  wounded,  reporting  that  between  the  open  breach  and  the 
intrenchment  extended  a  large  ditch  filled  with  fireworks  and  de- 
fended by  several  batteries.     The  assembled  general  officers  looked 
at  one  another  in  silence*     "  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Pescara,  "  you 
—  see  that  the  folks  of  Marseilles  keep  a  table  well  spread  for  our 
B  reception  ;  if  you  like  to  go  and  sup  in  paradise,  you  are  your  own 
masters  so  far ;  as  for  me,  who  have  no  desire  to  go  thither  just 
Byet,  I  am  off.     But  beheve  me,"  he  added  seriously,  "  we  had  best 
■Teturn  to  Milaness ;  we  have  lefib  thai  country  without  a  soldier ; 
^we  might  possibly  find  our  return  cut  off."      Whereupon  Pescara 
got  up  and  went  out ;  and  the  majority  of  the  officers  followed 
Lim,     Boui'bon  remained  almost  alone,  divided  between  anger  and 
shame.     Almost  as  he  quitted  this  scene  he  heard  that  Francis  I. 
'was  advancing  towards  Provence  with  an  army*      The  king  had 
suddenly  decided  to  go  to  the  succour  of  Marseilles,  which  was 
making  so  good  a  defence.      Nothing  could  be  a  bitterer  pill  for 
Bourbon  than  to  retire  before  Francis  I.,  whom  he  had  but  lately 
promised  to  dethrone;  but  his  position  condemned  him  to  suffer 
everything,  without  allowing  him  the  least  hesitation ;  and  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1524,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Marseilles  and 
feaumed  the  road  to  Italy,  harassed  even  beyond  Toulon  by  the 
French  advance-guard,  eager  in  its   pursuit  of  the  traitor  even 
niore  than  of  the  enemy. 

hi  the  course  of  this  year,  1524,  whilst  Bourbon  was  wandering 
as  a  fugitive  trying  to  escape  from  his  country,  then  returning  to 
it,  after  a  few  months,  as  a  conqueror,  and  then  leaving  it  again  at 
tile  end  of  a  few  weeks  of  prospective  triumph,  pursued  by  the  king 
he  had  betrayed,  his  case  and  that  of  his  accomplices  had  been 
inquired  into  and  disposed  of  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  dispas- 
Hionately  and  almost  coldly,  probably  because  of  the  small  esteem 
in  which  the  magistrates  held  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  and  of  the 
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wi'ong  which  they  found  bad  been  done  to  the  constable.  The  par 
1  lament  was  not  excited  by  a  feeling  of  any  great  danger  to  the  king 
and  the  country ;  it  was  clear  that,  at  the  core,  the  conspiracy  a 
rebellion  were  very  circurascribod  and  impotent;  and  the  accu 
tions  brought  by  the  court-party  or  their  servants  against  th 
conspirators  were  laughable  from  their  very  outrageousness  and 
uuhkelihood ;  according  to  them,  the  accomplices  of  the  constable 
meant  not  only  to  dethrone  and,  if  need  were,  kill  the  king,  but  **  to 
make  pies  of  the  children  of  France."  Parliament  saw  no  occasion 
to  proceed  against  more  than  a  half-score  of  persons  in  confinement, 
and,  except  nineteen  defaulters  who  were  condemned  to  death 
together  with  confiscation  of  their  property,  only  one  capital  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  against  John  of  Poitiers,  lord  of  Saint- 
Vallier,  the  same  who  had  exerted  himself  to  divert  the  constable 
from  his  plot,  but  who  had  nevertheless  not  refrained  from  joining 
it  and  was  the  most  guilty  of  all  the  accomplices  in  consequence  of 
the  confidential  post  he  occupied  near  the  king's  person.  The 
decree  was  not  ejcecuted,  however;  Saint- ValHer  received  his 
reprieve  on  the  scaflbld  itself.  Francis  I.  was  neither  rancorous 
nor  cruel ;  and  the  entreaties  or,  according  to  some  evil-speakers 
of  the  day,  the  kind  favours  of  the  lady  de  Breze,  Saint- Vail ier's 
daughter  and  subsequently  the  celebrated  Diana  of  Poitiers,  obtain 
from  the  king  her  father's  life. 

Francis  I.,  greatly  vexed,  it  is  said,  at  the  lenity  of  the  Parliame 
of  Paris,  summoned  commissions  chosen  amongst  the  parliamen 
of  Eouen,  Dijon,  Toulouse,  and  Bordeaux,  and  made  them  reco 
sider  the  case.     The  provincial  parliaments  decided  as   that 
Paris  had.    The  procedure  against  the  principal  culprit  was  seve 
times  suspended  and  resumed  according  to  the  course  of  events, 
and  the  deci'eo  was  not  pronounced  so  long  as  the  Duke  of  Bourbo 
liveil.     It  was  abroad  and  iu   his  alliance  with  foreign  soverei 
that  all  his  importance  lay. 

After  Bourbon's  precipitate  retreat,  the  position  of  Francis  I. 
was  a  good  one.  He  had  triumphed  over  conspiracy  and  invasion; 
tlie  conspiracy  had  not  been  catching,  and  the  invasion  had  failed 
on  all  the  frontiers*  If  the  king,  in  security  within  his  kingdom, 
had  confined  himself  to  it,  whilst  applying  himself  to  the  task  of 
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governing  it  well,  he  would  have  obtained  all   the    strength   he 
required  to  make  himself  feared  and  deferred  to  abroad.     For  a 
while  he  seemed  to  have  entertained  this  design :  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1523,  he  published  an  important  ordinance  for  the 
repression  of  disorderliness  and  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  soldiery 
in  France  itself;  and,  on  the  28th  of  December  following,  a  regu- 
lation as  to  the  administration  of  finances  established  a  control 
over  the   various   exchequer-officers,   and  announced  the   king's 
intention  of  putting  some  limits  to  his  personal  expenses,  "  not 
including,  however,"   said   he,  "  the   ordinary   run  of  our  little 
necessities  and  pleasures."     This   singular   reservation  was   the 
faithful  exponent  of  his  character ;  he  was  licentious  at  home  and 
adventurous  abroad,  being  swayed  by  his  coarse  passions  and  his 
.warlike  fancies.     Even  far  away  from  Paris,  in  the  heart  of  the 
provinces,  the  king's  irregularities  were  known  and  dreaded.     In 
1524,  some  few  weeks  after  the  death  [at  Blois,  July  20,  1524]  of 
his  wife.  Queen  Claude,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  a  virtuous  and 
modest  princess  more  regretted  by  the  people  than  by  her  husband, 
Francis  made  his  entry  into  Manosque,  in  Provence.    The  burgesses 
had  the  keys  of  their  town  presented  to  him  by  the  most  beautiful 
creature  they  could  find  within  their  walls ; .  it  was  the  daughter  of 
Antony  Voland,  one  of  themselves.     The  virtuous  yoimg  girl  was 
80  frightened  at  the  king's  glances  and  the  signs  he  made  to  his 
gentry,  evidently  alluding  to  her,  that,  on  returning  home,  she  got 
some  burning  sulphur  and  placed  herself  for  a  long  while  under 
the  influence  of  its  vapour,  in  order  to  destroy  the  beauty  which 
made  her  run  the  risk  of  being  only  too  pleasing  to  the  king. 
Francis,  who  was  no  great  or  able  captain,  could  not  resist  the 
temptations   of  war   any  more  than   those  of  the  flesL     When 
Bourbon  and  the  imperial  army  had  evacuated  Provence,  the  king 
loudly  proclaimed  his  purpose  of  pursuing  them  into  Italy,  and  of 
once  more  going  forth  to  the  conquest  of  Milaness,  and  perhaps  also 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  that  incurable  craze  of  French  kings  in  the 
sixteenth  century.     In  vain  did   his   most  experienced  warriors, 
La  Tr^moille  and  Chabannes,  exert  themselves  to  divert  him  from 
such  a  campaign,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared ;  in  vain  did  his 
mother  herself  write  to  him,  begging  him  to  wait  and  see  her,,  for 
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that  she  had  iraportiint  matters  to  impart  to  him.    He  answered 
by  sending  her  the  ordinance  which  conferred  upon  her  the  regencj^ 
during  his  absence;  and,  at  the  end  of  October,  1524,  he  had 
crossed  the  Alps,  anxious  to  go  and  risk  in  Milaness  the  stake  he 
had  just  won  in  Provence  against  Cliarles  V.  h 

Arriving  speedily  in  front  ofMihm  he  there  found  the  imperial" 
ai'my  which  had  retired  before  Iiim ;  there  was  a  fight  in  one  of  the 
outskirts ;  but  Bourbon  recognized  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
a  siege  in  a  town  of  which  the  fortifications  were  in  ruins,  and  with 
disheartened  troops.     On  the  line  of  march  w^hieli  they  had  pursued, 
from  Lodi  to  Milan,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  cuirasses^™ 
ar(iuebuses  tossed  hither  and  thither,  dead  horses,  and  men  dyin^" 
of  fatigue  and  scarcely  able  to  drag  themselves  along.     Bourbon 
evacuated  Milan  and,  taking  a  resolution  as  bold  as  it  was  eingu1ar» 
abruptly  abandoned,  so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  that 
defeated  and  disorganized  army,  to  go  and  seek  for  and  reorganize 
another  at  a  distance.     Being  informed  that  Cliarles  III.,  duke 
Savoy,  hitherto  favourable  to  France,  was  secretly  inchuing  towarc 
the  emperor,  he  went  to  Turin,  made  a  great  impression  by  his  con* 
fidence  and  his  grand  spirit  in  the  midst  of  misfortune  upon  both  the 
duke  and  his  wile,  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  and  obtained  from  them 
not  only  a  flattering  reception  but  a  secret  gift  of  their  money  and 
their  jewelry  ;  and,  equipped  with  these  resources,  he  passed  into 
Germany  to  recruit  soldiers  there*     The  lanzknechts,  who  had 
formerly  served  under  him  in  France,  rushed  to  him  in  shoals ; 
he  had  received  from  natm^e  the  gifts  most  calculated  to  gain  thi 
hearts  of  campaigners :  kind,  accessible,  affable  and  even  familii 
with  the  common  soldier,  he  entered  into  the  details  of  his  wani 
and  alleviated  them.      His  famous  bravery,  his  frankness  and  hii 
generosity   gained    over   those   adventurers  who    were   weary 
remaining  idle;  their  aflection  consoled  Bourbon  and  stood  him  in 
stead  of  all :  his  army  became  his  family  and  his  camp  his  countiy^l 
Proscribed  and  condemned  in  Fiance,  without  any  position  secured 
to  him  in  the  dominions  of  Charles  V.,  envied  and  crossed  by  thj 
prince*8  generals,  he  had  found  full  need  of  all  the  strong  temperinj 
of  his  character  and  of  his  warlike  genius  to  kee])  him  from  givinj 
way  under  so  many  trials.     He  was  beginning  to  feel  himself 
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recovery  :  he  had  an  army,  an  army  of  hiB  own ;  be  had  chosen  for 
it  men  inured  to  labour  and  fatigue,  accustomed  to  strict  discipline  ; 
and  thereto  he  added  five  hundred  horsemen  from  Franche-Comt^  for 
whose  devotion  and  courage  he  could  answer;  and  he  gave  the 
second  command  in  this  army  to  George  of  Freundsberg,  an  old 
captain  of  lanzknechts  and  commandant  of  the  emperor's  guard, 
the  same  who,  three  j^ears  before,  on  seeing  Luther  boldly  enter 
MTorras,  said  to  him,  with  a  slap  on  the  shoulder;  "  Little  monk, 
this  is  a  daring  step  thou  art  going  to  take !  Nor  I,  nor  any  cap- 
tain of  us  ever  did  the  like.  If  thy  cause  is  good  and  if  thou  have 
faith  in  thy  cause,  forward  !  little  monk,  in  God's  name,  forward !  " 
With  such  comrades  about  him,  Bourbon  re-entered  Milaness  at 
the  head  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  fighting  men,  three 
months  after  having  left  it,  alone  and  moneyless.  His  rivals  about 
tte  person  of  Charles  V.,  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  the 
marquis  of  Pescara  could  not  help  admiring  him,  and  he  regained 
W  in  the  imperial  camp  an  ascendancy  which  had  but  lately  been 
W  very  much  shaken. 

He  found  the  fresh  campaign  begun  in  earnest.  Francis  I.'s 
veteran  generals,  Marshals  la  Tremoille  and  Chabannes,  had  advised 
liim  to  pursue  without  pause  the  beaten  and  disorganized  imperial 
army,  which  was  in  such  plight  that  there  was  placarded  on  the 
statue  of  Pasquin  at  Rome  :  "  Lost — an  army — in  the  moimtains 
of  Genoa;  if  anybody  knows  what  has  become  of  it,  let  him  come 
forward  and  say :  he  shall  be  well  rewarded.**  If  the  king  of 
France,  it  was  said,  drove  back  northward  and  forced  into  the 
Venetian  dominions  the  remnants  of  this  army,  the  Spaniards 
'fould  not  be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  Milaness  and  would  have  to 
retire  within  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  But  Admiral  Bonnivet, 
*' whose  counsel  the  king  made  use  of  more  than  of  any  other,** 
8ay8  Du  Bellay,  pressed  Francis  L  to  make  himself  master,  before 
everything,  of  the  principal  strong  places  in  Lombardy,  especially 
of  Pavia,  the  second  city  in  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Francis  followed 
tfcis  counsel,  and  on  the  26th  of  August,  1524,  twenty  days  after 
g  out  from  Aix  in  Provence,  ho  appeai'ed  with  his  army  in 
t  of  Pavia.  On  learning  this  resolution,  Pescara  joyously 
exclaimed,  **  We  were  vanquished ;    a  little  while  and  we   shall 
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be  vanquishers.'*  Pavia  had  for  governor  a  Spanish  veteran, 
Antony  de  Leyva,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Bavennaj  in  1512,  by  hia  vigilance  and  indomitable  tenacity:  and 
he  held  out  for  nearly  four  months,  first  against  assaults  and  then 
against  investment  by  the  French  army;  Francis  I.  and  his 
generals  occasionally  proceeded  during  this  siege  to  severities 
condemned  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  A  small  Spanish 
garrison  had  obstinately  defended  a  tower  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  a  stone  bridge  which  led  from  an  island  on  the  Ticino  into 
Favia.  Marshal  de  Montmorency  at  last  carried  the  tower  and  had 
all  the  defenders  hanged  *'  for  having  dared,**  he  said,  **  to  offer 
resistance  to  an  army  of  the  king's  in  such  a  pigeon-hole." 
Antony  de  Leyva  had  the  bridge  forthwith  broken  dowTi,  and  De 
llontmorency  was  stopped  on  the  borders  of  the  Ticino.  In  spite 
of  the  losses  of  its  garrison  in  assaults  and  sorties,  and  in  spite  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  from  famine  and  from  lack  of 
resources  of  all  sorts,  Pavia  continued  to  hold  out.  There  was  a 
want  of  wood  as  well  as  of  bread ;  and  they  knocked  the  houses 
to  pieces  for  fueL  Antony  de  Leyva  caused  to  be  melted  down 
the  vessels  of  the  churches  and  the  silvern  chandehers  of  the 
university,  and  even  a  magnificent  chain  of  gold  which  he 
habitually  wore  round  his  neck.  He  feared  he  would  have  to  give 
in  at  last^  for  want  of  victuals  and  ammunition,  when,  towards  the 
end  of  Januaiy,  ]525,  he  saw  appearing,  on  the  northern  side,  the 
flags  of  the  imperial  army :  it  was  Bourbon,  Lannoy,  and  Pescara, 
who  were  coming  up  with  twenty  thousand  foot,  seven  hundred 
men-at-arms,  a  troop  of  Spanish  arquebusiers  and  several  pieces  of 
cannon.  Bourbon,  whilst  on  the  march,  had  written,  on  the  5th 
of  January,  to  Henry  VI I L,  and,  after  telUng  him  what  he  meant 
to  do,  had  added,  "  1  know  through  one  of  my  servants  that  the 
French  have  said  that  I  retired  from  Provence  shamefullv*  I  re- 
mained  there  a  space  of  three  months  and  eight  days,  waiting  for 

battle I  hope  to  give  the  world  to  know  that  I  have  no 

fear  of  King  Francis,  for,  please  God,  we  shall  place  ourselves  so 
close  together  that  we  shall  have  great   trouble  to  get  dii 
tangled  without  battle,  and  I  shall  so  do  that  neither  he  nor  th< 
who  have  held  such  talk  about  me  fihall  say  tlmt  1  was  afraid 
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being  there.**  The  situation  was  from  that  moment  changed. 
The  French  army  found  themselves  squeezed  between  the  fortress 
which  would  not  surrender  and  the  imperial  army  which  was 
coming  to  relieve  it.  Things,  however,  remained  stationary  for 
three  weeks,  Francis  I.  intrenched  himself  strongly  in  his  camp, 
which  the  Imperialists  could  not  attack  witliout  great  risk  of 
nnsuccess.  "  Pavia  is  doomed  to  fall,"  wrote  Francis  to  his 
other  the  regent  on  the  3rd  of  February,  **  if  they  do  not 
reinforce  it  somehow ;  and  they  are  beating  about  to  make  it  hold 
on  to  the  last  gasp,  which,  I  think,  will  not  be  long  now^  for  it  is 
more  than  a  month  since  those  inside  have  had  no  wine  to  drink 
and  neither  meat  nor  cheese  to  eat;  they  are  short  of  powder 
n."  Antony  do  Leyva  gave  notice  to  the  Imperialists  that  the 
town  was  not  in  a  condition  for  further  resistance.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  imperial  army  put  off  fighting,  they  could  not 
help  breaking  up  ;  they  had  exhausted  their  victuals,  and  the 
leaders  their  money  ;  they  were  keeping  the  field  without  receiving 
pay  and  were  subsisting,  so  to  speak,  without  resources.  The 
prudent  marquis  of  Pescara  himself  was  for  bringing  on  a  battle, 
1^  which  was  indispensable.  **  A  hundred  years  in  the  field,' *  said 
H lie, in  the  words  of  an  old  Italian  proverb,  "are  better  than  one 
H  day  of  fighting,  for  one  may  lose  in  a  doubtful  melley  what  one 
^^  was  certain  of  winning  by  skilful  manoeuvres  ;  but  when  one  can 
no  longer  keep  the  field,  one  must  risk  a  battle,  so  as  not  to  give 

t  the  enemy  the  victory  without  a  fight."  The  same  question  was 
being  discussed  in  the  French  camp.  The  veteran  captains,  La 
TnSinoille  and  Chabannes,  were  of  opinion  that  by  remaining  in 
the  strong  position  in  which  they  were  encamped  they  would 
conquer  without  fighting.  Bonnivet  and  De  Montmorency  were 
of  the  contrary  opinion.  "We  French,"  said  Bonnivet,  *' have 
not  been  wont  to  make  war  by  means  of  military  artifices,  but 
handsomely  and  openly,  especially  when  we  have  at  our  head  a 
H  ▼aliaat  king  who  is  enough  to  make  the  veriest  dastards  fight.  Our 
~  hngn  bring  \4ctory  with  them,  as  our  little  king  Charles  VIII. 
4*dat  the  Taro,  our  king  Louis  XIL  at  Agnadello,  and  our  king 
who  is  here  present,  at  Melegnano.'*  Francis  L  was  not  the  man 
to  hold  out  against  such  sentiments  and  such  precedents ;  and  ho 
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decided  to  accept  battle  as  soon  as  it  sliould  be  offered  him.  The 
imperial  leaders,  at  a  council  held  oq  the  23rd  of  February,  deter- 
mined to  offer  it  next  day,  Bourbon  vigorously  supported  the 
opinion  of  Pescara.  Antony  de  Leyva  was  notified  the  same 
evening  of  their  decision  and  was  invited  to  make,  a8  soon  as  he 
heard  two  cannou-shots,  a  sortie  which  would  place  the  French 
army  between  two  fires.  Pescara,  according  to  his  custom,  mus- 
tered the  Spaniards ;  and,  **  My  lads/*  said  he,  "  fortune  has 
brought  you  to  such  extremity  that  on  the  soil  of  Italy  you  have 
for  your  own  only  that  which  is  under  your  feet.  All  the 
emperor's  miglit  could  not  procure  for  you  to-morrow  morning  one 
morsel  of  bread.  We  know  not  where  to  get  it,  save  in  the 
Frenchman's  camp,  which  is  before  your  eyes.  There  they  have 
abundance  of  everything,  bread,  meat,  trout  and  carp  from  the 
lake  of  Garda.  And  so,  my  lads,  if  you  are  set  upon  having  any- 
thing to  eat  to-morrow,  march  we  down  on  the  Frenchmen's 
camp."  Freundsberg  spoke  in  the  same  style  to  the  German 
lanzknechts.  And  both  were  responded  to  ^dth  cheers.  Eloquen 
is  mighty  powerfid  when  it  speaks  in  the  name  of  necessity* 

The  two  armies  were  of  pretty  equal  strength :  they  had 
from   twenty  to    five    and    twenty  thousand    infantry,    French, 
Germans,  Spaniards,  lanzknechts,  and  Swiss.     Francis  I.  had  the 
advantage  in  artillery  and  in  heavy  cavalry,  called  at  that  time  the 
gendarmerie,  that  is  to  say,  the  corps  of  men-at-arms  in  heavy 
armour   with   their   seiwanls;    but   his   troops    were    inferior   in. 
effectives   to   the   Imperialists,    and   Charles   V.'s   two    general^H 
Bourbon  and    Pescara,  were,  as    men  of  war,   far    superior    to 
Francis  L  and  his  favourite  Bonnivet.     In  the  night  between  tlie 
23rd  and  24th  of  February  they  opened  a  breach  of  forty  or  fifty 
fathoms  in  the  wall  around  the  park  of  Mirabello,  where  the  French 
camp  was  situated ;  a  corps  immediately  passed  through  it,  march- 
ing on  Pavia  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
imperial  army  entered   the  park   to   offer   the  French   battle 
that  ground.     The  king  at  once  set  his  army  in  motion ;  and  his 
well-posted   artillery   mowed  down    the   corps   of   Germans   and 
Spaniards  who  had  entered  the  park.     *'  You  could  see  nothing, 
says  a  witness  of  the  battle,  **  but  heads  and  arms  flying  about.** 
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The  action  seemed  to  be  going  ill  for  the  Imperialists ;  Pescara 
urged  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  Lannoy,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  to 
make  haste  and  come  up;  Lannoy  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
said  to  his  men,  "  There  is  no  hope  but  in  God ;  follow  me  and  do 
every  one  as  I  do."  Francis  I.,  on  his  side,  advanced  with  the 
pick  of  his  men-at-arms,  burst  on  the  advance-guard  of  the  enemy, 
broke  it,  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  marquia  of  Civita-San- 
Angelo,  and  dispersed  the  various  corps  he  found  in  his  way.  In 
the  confidence  of  his  joy  he  thought  the  victory  decided^ 
and,  turning  to  marshal  de  Foix  who  was  with  him,  "  M,  de 
Lescun,'*  said  he,  "now  am  I  fain  to  call  myself  duke  of  Milan.'* 
But  Bonrbon  and  Pescara  were  not  the  men  to  accept  a  defeat  so 
soon ;  they  united  all  their  forces  and  resumed  the  offensive  at  all 
points ;  the  French  batteries,  masked  by  an  ill-considered  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  their  own  troops,  who  threw  themselves 
between  them  and  the  enemy,  lost  all  serviceability ;  and  Pescara 
launched  upon  the  French  gendarmerie  fifteen  hundred  Basque 
arquebusiers,  whom  he  had  ejxereised  and  drilled  to  penetrate  into 
the  midst  of  the  horses,  shoot  both  horses  and  riders,  and  ftill  back 
rapidly  after  having  discharged  their  pieces.  Being  attacked  by 
the  German  lanzknechts  of  Bourbon  and  Freundsberg,  the  Swiss 
in  the  French  service  did  not  maintain  their  renown  and  began  to 
give  way.  "My  God,  what  is  all  this!"  cried  Francis  I.,  seeing 
them  waver,  and  he  dashed  towards  thera  to  lead  them  back  into 
action;  but  neither  his  efforts,  nor  those  of  John  of  Diesbach  and 
the  lord  of  Fleuranges,  who  were  their  commanders,  were  attended 
with  success*  The  king  was  only  the  more  eager  for  the  fray; 
and,  rallying  around  him  all  those  of  his  men-at-arms  who  would 
neither  recoil  nor  surrender,  he  charged  the  Imperialists  furiously, 
throwing  himself  into  the  thickest  of  the  melley  and  seeking  in 
excess  of  peril  some  chance  of  victory;  but  Pescara,  though 
wounded  in  three  places,  was  none  the  less  stubbornly  fighting  on, 
and  Antony  de  Loyva,  governor  of  Pavia,  came  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison  to  his  aid*  At  this  very  moment  Francis  I. 
eard  that  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  his  brother-in-law  the 
duke  of  Alen^on,  who  commanded  the  rear-guar J ,  had  precipitately 
the  field  of  battle.     The  oldest  and  most  glorious  warriors  of 
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France,  La  Tremoille,  Marshal  de  Cliabannes,  Marsbal  de  Foix,  the 
grand  equerry  San-Severino,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, Chaumont,  Bussy  d'Amboise,  and   Francis  de  Duras  fell, 
here    and    there,    mortally   wounded.      At  this    sight  Admiral 
Bonnivet  in  despair  exclaimed,  **  I  can  never  survive  this  fearful 
havoc  ;'*  and,  raising  the  visor  of  his  helmet,  he  rushed  to  meet 
the  shots  which  were  aimed  at  him,  and  in  his  turn  fell  beside  hia 
comrades-in-arms,     Bourbon  had  expressly  charged  his  men  to 
search  everywhere  in  the  melley  for  the  Admiral,  and  bring  him  in 
a  prisoner.     When,  as  he  passed  along  that  part  of  the  battle-field, 
ho  recognized  the  coq^se,  "  Ah  1  wretch »'*  he  cried,  as  he  moved 
away,  *'  it  is  thou  who  hast  caused  the  ruin  of  France  and  of  me  1" 
Amidst  these  dead  and  dying,  Francis  still  fought  on ;  wounded  as 
he  was  in  the  face,  the  arms,  and  the  legs,  he  struck  right  and  left 
with  liis  huge  sword  and  cut  down  the  nearest  of  his  assailants ; 
but  his  horse,  mortally  wounded,  dragged  him  down  as  it  fell ;  he>j 
was  up  again  in  an  instant,  and,  standing  beside  his  horse,  he  laicf 
low  two  more  Spaniards  who  were  pressing  him  closely;  the  ruck 
of  the  soldiers  crowded  about  him ;  they  did  not  know  him,  but 
his  stature,  his  strength,  his  bravery,  his  coat  of  mail  studded  wil 
golden  lilies,  and  his  helmet  overshadowed  by  a  thick  plume 
feathers  pointed  him  out  to  all  as  the  finest  capture  to  make ;  bil 
danger  was  increasing  every  minute,  when  one  of  Bourbon's  moi 
intimate  confidants,  the  lord  of  Pomperant,  who,  in   1523, 
accompanied  the  constable  in  his  flight  through  France,  came  u] 
at  this  critical  moment,  recognized  the  king,  and,  beating  off  the 
soldiers  with  his  sword,  ranged  himself  at  the  king's  side,  repi 
sented   to   him   the   necessity   of  yielding,   and   pressed   him 
surrender  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  off.     *•  No,**^ 
said  the  king,  "rather  die   than   pledge  my  faith  to  a  traitors 
where  is  the  viceroy  of  Naples?'*     It  took  some  time  to   find^ 
Lannoy ;  but  at  kist  he  arrived  and  put  one  knee  on  the  ground 
before  Francis  I.,  who  handed  his  sword  to  him.     Lannoy  loo] 
it  with  marks  of  the   most   profound   respect,  and  immediat**!^ 
gave   him   another.     The   battle  was   over,  and    Francis   I.   wat 
Charles  V,'s  prisoner. 

He  had  shown  himself  an  imprudent  and  unskilful  general,  but 
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at  the  same  time  a  hero.  His  conquerors,  both  officers  and  privates, 
could  not  help,  whilst  they  secured  his  person,  showing  their  admi- 
ration for  him.  When  he  sat  down  to  table,  after  having  had  his 
wounds,  which  were  slight,  attended  to,  Bourbon  approached  liim 
respectfully  and  presented  him  with  a  dinner-napkin  ;  and  the  king 
took  it  without  embarrassment  and  with  frigid  and  curt  politeness. 
He  next  day  granted  him  an  interview,  at  whicli  an  accommodation 
took  place  with  due  formalities  on  both  sides,  but  nothing  more. 
All  the  king's  regard  was  for  the  marquis  of  Pescara,  who  came 
to  see  him  in  a  simple  suit  of  black,  in  order,  aa  it  were,  to  share 
his  distress.  **  He  was  a  perfect  gentleman,"  said  Francis  I., 
**  both  in  peace  and  in  war."  He  heaped  upon  him  marks  of 
esteem  and  almost  of  confidence :  "  How  do  you  think,"  he  asked, 
**th0  emperor  will  behave  to  me?"  **  I  think,"  replied  Pescara, 
**  I  can  answer  for  the  emperor's  moderation ;  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  make  a  generous  use  of  his  victory.  If,  however,  he  were 
capable  of  forgetting  what  is  due  to  your  rank,  your  merits,  and 
your  misfortunes,  I  would  never  cease  to  remind  him  of  it,  and  I 
would  lose  what  Httle  claim  upon  him  my  services  may  have  given 
me,  or  you  should  be  satisfied  with  his  behaviour*"  The  king 
embraced  him  warmly.  He  asked  to  be  excused  from  entering 
Pavia,  that  he  might  not  be  a  gazing-stock  in  a  town  that  he  had 
80  nearly  taken.  Ho  was,  accordingly,  conducted  to  Pizzighittone, 
a  little  fortress  between  Milan  and  Cremona.  He  wrote  thence 
two  letters,  one  to  his  mother  the  regent  and  the  other  to 
Charles  V.,  which  are  here  given  word  for  word,  because  they 
80  well  depict  his  character  and  the  state  of  his  mind  in  his  hour 
of  calamity  :— 

**  1,  To  the  retjeut  of  France :  Madame,  that  you  may  know  how 
stands  the  rest  of  my  misfortune  :  there  Is  nothing  in  the  world  left  to 
me  but  honmir  and  my  life,  which  is  safe.  And  in  order  that,  in  your 
adversity,  this  news  might  bring  you  some  little  comfort,  I  prayed 
for  permission  to  write  you  this  letter,  which  was  readily  granted 
me;  entreating  you,  in  the  exercise  of  your  accustomed  prudence, 
to  be  pleased  not  to  do  anything  rash,  for  I  have  hope  after  all  that 
God  will  not  forsake  me.  Commending  to  you  my  children  your 
grandchildren,  and  entreating  you  to  give  the  bearer  a  free  passage. 
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going  and  returning,  to  Spain,  for  he  is  going  to  the  emperor  to 
learn  how  it  is  his  pleasure  that  I  should  bo  treated*"  ^ 

2.  **  To  the  emperor  Charles  V, :  If  liberty  had  been  sooner 
gi'anted  me  by  my  cousin  the  viceroy,  I  slioidd  not  have  delayed 
so  long  to  do  my  duty  towards  you,  according  as  the  time  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed  require;  having  no  other  comfort 
under  my  misfortune  than  a  reliance  on  your  goodness,  which,  if  it 
80  please,  shall  employ  the  results  of  victory  with  honourablenesJH 
towards  me  ;  having  steadfast  hope  that  your  virtue  would  not 
willingly  constrain  rae  to  anything  that  was  not  honourable; 
entreating  yon  to  consult  your  own  heart  as  to  ivhat  you  shall  be 
pleased  to  do  with  me;  feeling  sure  that  the  will  of  a  prince  such 
as  you  are  cannot  be  coupled  with  aught  but  honour  and  magna- 
nimity. Wherefore,  if  it  please  you  to  have  so  much  honourable  pity 
as  to  answer  for  the  safety  which  a  captive  king  of  France  deserves 
to  find,  whom  there  is  a  desire  to  render  friendly  and  not  despe- 
rate, you  may  bo  sure  of  obtaining  an  acquisition  instead  of  a 
iiseless  prisoner,  and  of  making  a  king  of  France  your  slave  foc^ 
ever.'*  ^ 

The  former  of  these  two  letters  has  had  its  native  hue  somewliat 
altered  in  the  majority  of  histories,  in  which  it  has  been  compressed 
into  those  eloquent  words,  "  All  is  lost  save  honour.*'  The  secoui 
needs  no  comment  to  make  apparent  what  it  lacks  of  kingly  prid< 
and  personal  dignity.  Beneath  the  warrior's  heroism  there  was  ii 
the  qualities  of  Francis  I.  more  of  what  is  outwardly  brilliant  an( 
winning  than  of  real  strength  and  solidity. 

But  the  warrior's  heroism,  in  conjunction  with  what  is  outwardly 
brilliant  and  winning  in  the  man,  exercises  a  great  influence  overj 
people.  The  viceroy  of  Xaples  perceived  and  grew  anxious  at  the^ 
popularity  of  which  Francis  I.  was  the  object  at  Pizzighittone.  The 
lanzkueclits  took  an  open  interest  in  him  and  his  fortunes ;  th< 
Italians  fixed  their  eyes  on  him ;  and  Bourbon,  being  reconciled 
him,  might  meditate  carrying  him  off,  Lannoy  resolved  to  send 
him  to  Naples,  where  there  would  be  more  certainty  of  guarding 
him  securely.  Francis  made  no  objection  to  this  design.  On  iho-^ 
12th  of  May,  1525,  he  wi'ote  to  his  mother:  "  Madame,  the  buareaW 
has  assured  me  that  he  will  bring  you  this  letter  safely ;   and,  as  I 
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bave  but  little  time,  I  wiU  tell  yoa  nothing  more  than  that  I  shall  be 

off  to  Naples  on  Monday ;  and  so  keep  a  look-out  at  sea,  for  we  shall 

haTe  only  fourteen  galleys  to  take  us  and  eighteen  hundred  Spaniards 

to  man  them  ;  but  those  will  be  all  their  arquebusiers.     Above  all, 

haste:  for,  if  that  is  made,  I  am  in  hopes  that  you  may  soon  see 

your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  son.**     There  was  no  oppor- 

B  tunity  for  even  attempting  "to  carry  off  the  king  as  he  went  by  sea 

WfBf  Naples ;  instead  of  taking  him  to  Naples,  Lannoy  transported 

him  straight  to  Spain,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  king  and  the  regent 

themselves,  for  it  was  in  French  galleys  manned  by  Spanish  troops 

that  the  voyage  was  made.    Instead  of  awaiting  the  result  of  such 

doubtful  chances  of  deliverance  as  might  occur  in  Italy,  Francis  I*, 

his  mother,  and  his  sister  Margaret,  entertained  the  idea  that  what 

was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  him  was  to  confer  and  treat  in 

person  with  Charles  V.,  which  could  not  be  done  save  in  Spain 

m  itself.     In  vain  did  Bourbon  and  Peseara,  whose  whole  influence 

■  and  ambitious  hopes  lay  in  Italy,  and  who,  on  that  stage,  regarded 
Francis  I.  as  their  own  |)risoner  rather  than  Charles  V/s,  exert 
themselves  to  combat  this  proposal;  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  in  con- 

■  cert,  no  doubt,  with  Charles  V.  himself  as  well  as  with  Francis  I* 
and  his  mother,  took  no  heed  of  their  opposition  ;  and  Francis  I., 

M  disembarking  at  the  end  of  June  at  Barcelona  first  and  then  at 
'  Valentia,  sent,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  to  Charles  V.  the  duke  de  Mont- 
morency, with  orders  to  say  that  he  had  desired  to  approach  the 
t  emperor,  **  not  only  to  obtain  peace  and  deliverance  in  his  own 
person,  but  also  to  establish  and  confirm  Italy  in  the  state  and  fact 
of  devotion  to  the  emperor,  before  that  the  potentates  and  lords  of 
Italy  should  have  leisure  to  rally  together  in  opposition."  The 
regent,  bis  motlier,  and  his  sister  Margaret  congratulated  him 
heartily  on  his  arrival  in  Spaiii,  and  Cliarles  Y*  himself  wrote  to 

hhim ;  "  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  of  your  arrival  over  here, 
because  that,  just  now,  it  will  be  the  cause  of  a  happy  general  peace 
for  the  great  good  of  Christendom,  which  is  what  I  most  desire." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Francis  I.  and  Cliarles  V.  could 
rely  upon  personal  interviews  and  negotiations  for  putting  an  end 
to  their  contentions  and  estabhshing  a  general  peace.  Each  knew 
the  other's  pretensions,  and  they  knew  how  little  disposed  they 
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were,  either  of  them,  to  abandon  them.  On  the  28th  of  March, 
152o,  a  month  after  tlie  battle  of  Pavia,  Charles  V.  had  given  his 
ambassadors  instructions  as  to  treating  for  the  ransom  and  lil 
ration  of  the  king  of  France.  His  chief  requirements  were  tb 
Francis  I,  shouki  renounce  all  attempts  at  conquest  in  Italy,  that' 
he  should  give  up  the  suzerainty  of  the  countships  of  Flanders  and 
Artois,  that  he  should  surrender  to  Charles  V.  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gimdy  with  all  its  dependencies,  as  derived  from  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
daughter  of  the  last  duke,  Charles  the  Rash ;  that  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  should  be  reinstated  in  possession  of  all  his  domains,  with 
the  addition  thereto  of  Provence  and  Dauphiny,  which  should  form 
an  independent  state ;  and,  lastly,  that  France  should  pay  England 
all  the  sums  of  money  which  Austria  owed  her.  Francis  L,  on 
hearing,  at  Pizzighittone,  these  proposals  read  out,  suddenly  drew 
his  sword  as  if  to  stab  himself,  saying,  "  It  were  better  for  a  king  to 
end  thus."  His  custodian,  Alarcon,  seized  his  arm,  whilst  recalling 
him  to  his  senses,  Francis  recovered  calmness,  but  without 
changing  his  resolution  ;  he  would  rather,  he  said,  bury  himself 
in  a  prison  for  ever  than  subscribe  to  conditions  destructive  of  his 
kingdom,  and  such  as  the  Btates-general  of  France  would  neveffl 
accept.  When  Francis  I,  was  removed  to  Spain  he  had  made  only 
secondary  concessions  as  to  these  requirements  of  Charles  V.,  and 
Charles  V.  had  not  abandoned  any  one  of  his  original  requirements. 
Marshal  de  Montmorency,  when  sent  by  the  king  to  the  emperor 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  1525,  did  not  enter  at  all  into  the  actual  kernel 
of  the  negotiation;  after  some  conventional  protestations  of  a 
pacific  kind,  he  confined  himself  to  demanding  "a  safe-conduct  for 
Madame  Marguerite  of  France,  the  king's  only  sister,  duchess  of 
Alen^^on  and  Berry^  who  would  bring  with  her  such  and  so  full 
powers  of  treating  for  peace,  the  liberation  of  the  king,  and  fi-iendly 
alliance  to  secure  the  said  peace,  that  the  emperor  would  clearly 
see  that  the  king's  intentions  were  pure  and  genuine,  and  that  he 
would  bo  glad  to  conclude  and  decide  in  a  month  what  might  others] 
wise  drag  on  for  a  long  while  to  the  great  detriment  of  then 
subjects."  The  marshal  was  at  the  same  time  to  propose  the  con- 
clusion of  a  truce  during  the  course  of  the  negotiations. 

Amongst  the  letters  at  that  time  addressed  to  Francis  I.,  a 
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prisoDer  of  war,  is  the  following,  dated  March,  1525,  when  he  was 

still  in  Italy  :  — 
B     "My   lord,   the  joy  we  are   still  feeling  at  the  kintl   letters 

which  you  were  pleased  to  write  yesterday  to  rae  and   to  your 

mother,  makes  us   so  happy  with  the  assurance  of  your  health 

on  which  our  life  depends,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  wo  ought  to 

think  of  nothing  but  of  praising  God  and  desiring  a  continuance 
if  your  good  news,   which  is  the  best  meat  we  can  have  to  live 

on.  And  inasmuch  as  the  Creator  hath  given  us  grace  that  our 
^irimhj  shouhi  be  always  united,  ike  other  two  do  entreat  you  that  this 
^letter,  presented  to  you  who  are  the  fJiird,  may  be  accepted  with 

the  same  affection  with  which  it  is  cordially  offered  you  by 
fyour  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servants,  your  mother  and 

sister — LomsE,  MAUotJERiTE." 
K    This  close  and  tender  union  of  the  three  continued  through  all 

separations  and  all  trials  ;  the  confidence  of  the  captive  king  was 

•responsive  to  the  devotion  of  his  mother  the  regent  and  of  his 
ftister  who  had  become  his  negociatrix.  When  the  news  came  of  the 
king's  captivity,  the  regency  threatened  for  a  moment  t«  become 
difficult  and  stormy;  all  the  ambition  and  the  hatred  that  lay 
dormant  in  the  court  awoke ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  excite  in  the 
duke  of  Vendume,  the  head  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  a  desire  to  take  the  regent's  place ;  the  parliament 
of  Paris  attacked  the  chancellor,  Duprat,  whom  they  hated — not 
without  a  cause ;  but  the  duke  of  Vendome  was  proof  against  the 
attempts  which  were  made  upon  him,  and  frankly  supported  the 
regent,  who  made  hira  the  chief  of  her  council ;  and  the  regent 
supported  the  chancellor.  She  displayed,  in  these  court-conten- 
tions, an  abiUty  partaking  both  of  firmness  and  pliancy.  The 
difficulties  of  foreign  policy  found  her  equally  active  and  prudent. 
The  greatest  peril  which  France  could  at  that  time  incur  arose 
from  the  maintenance  of  the  union  between  the  king  of  England 
3iui  Charles  V,  At  the  first  news  of  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
Henry  VIIL  dreamed  for  a  moment  of  the  partition  of  France 
tween  Charles  and  himself,  with  the  crown  of  France  for 
own  share;  demonstrations  of  joy  took  place  at  the  court 
of  London ;  and  attempts  were  made  to  levy,  without  the  concur- 
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'fence  of  parliaraent,  imposts   capable   of  sufficing   for   such   «y^ 
enterprise,     But  the   English  nation  felt  no  inclination   to   p^H 
up  with  this   burden  and    the   king's  arbitrary  power  in  order 
to  begin   over   again   the   Hundred   Years'    War.     The  primate, 
Warhain,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wrote  to  Cardinal  AVolsey; 
^*  It  is  reported  to  me  that  when  the  people  had  orders  to  make 
bonfires  for  the  capture  of  the  king  of  France,  many  folks  said 
that  it  was  more  reason  for  weeping  than  for  rejoicing.     0th 
openly  expressed  their  desire  that  the  king  of  France  might  be 
at  liberty,  that  a  happy  peace  might  be  concluded,  and  that  the 
king  might  not  attempt  to  conquer  France  again,  a  concpiest  more 
burdensome  than   profitable  and  more  difficult  to  keep   than 
make.'*     Wolsey  himself  was   cooled  towards  Charles  V.,  wh 
instead  of  writing  to  him  as  of  old  and  signing  with  his  own  ban 
''yonr  son  and  cousin,"  now  merely  put  his  name,  Charles,     The 
regent,    Louise   of  Savoy,    profited   ably   by   these   feeUngs   and 
circumstances  in  England ;  a  negotiation  was  opened  between  the 
two  courts;  Heni'y  VIII.  gained  by  it  two  millions  of   crowns 
payable  by  annual  instalments  of  fifty  thousands  crowns  each,  and 
Wolsey  received  a  pension   of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.     At 
first  a  truce  for  four  months  and  then  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  were  concluded  on  the  30th  of  August,  1525,  between 
Franco    and   England;    and    the   regent,    Louise    of  Savoy,    had 
no  longer  to  trouble  herself  about  anything  except  the  captivity  of 
the  king  her  son  and  the  departure  of  her  daughter  Margaret  to 
and  negotiate  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner. 

The  negotiation  had  been  commenced,  as  early  as  the  20th  of 
July,  at  Toledo,  between  the  ambassadors  of  Francis  I.  and  tho 
advisers  of  Charles  V.,  but  without  any  symptom   of  progre 
Francis  I.,  since  his  arrival  in  Spain,  had  been  taken  from  stro 
castle  to  strong  castle  and  then  removed  to  Madrid,  evcrywhe: 
strictly   guarded   and   leading   a   sad   life,   without   Charles  V.'» 
coming  to  visit  him  or  appointing  him  any  meeting-place.     In  v. 
did  the  emperor's  confessor,  tho  bishop  of  Osma,  advise  him 
treat  Francis  J.  generously,  and  so  lay  upon  him  either  the  obliga- 
tion of  thankfulness  or  the  burden   of  ingratitude ;  the  majority 
of  his  servants  gave  him  contrary  counsel;  **  1  know  not  what 
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mean  to  do,"  wrote  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand;  "but,  if 
I  were  wise  enough  to  know  how  to  give  you  good  counsel^  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  an  opportunity  should  not  be  lost,  but  that 
ou  should  follow  up   your  good  fortune  and   act  in  such  wise 
that  neither  the  king  of  France  nor  his  successors  should  have 
power  heroaft^a*  to  do  harm  to  you  or  youi's."     That   too  was 
Charles  V/s  own  way  of  thinkiug;  but,  slow  and  patient  as  he  was 
ly  nature,  he  relied  upon  the  discomforts  and  the  wearisomeness 
of  prolonged  captivity  and  indecision  for  tiring  out  Fi^ncis  I.  and 
vercoming  his  resistance  to  the  liarsh  conditions  he  would  impose 
upon  hira.     The  regent,  Louise,  made  him  an  offer  to  go  herself 
and  treat  with  him,  at  Perpignan,  for  the  king's  liberation ;  but  he 
did  not  accept  that  overture.     The  duke  of  Alcn^on,  son-in-law  of 
Louise,  had  died  at  Lyons,  unable  to  survive  the  shame  of  his 
ftight  at  the  battle  of  Pavia;    and   the  regent  hinted   that  her 
daughter  Margueritej  three  months  a  widow,  **  would  be  happy  if 
she  could  be  agreeable  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,"  but  Charles  let 
^the  hint  drop  without  a  re]>ly.     However,  at  the  end  of  August, 
^■1525,  lie  heard  that  Francis  I,  was  ill :  "  from  great  melancholy  he 
Bliad  fallen  into  a  violent  fever,"     The  population  of  Madrid  was  in 
commotion;  Francis  I.  had  become  popular  there;  many   people 
went  to   pray   for   him  in  the   cluirches;   the   doctors   told   the 
emperor  that  there  was  fear  for  the  invalid's  life   and   that   he 
aloue  could   alleviate   the  malady   by  administering   some   hope. 
Charles   V.   at   once   granted   the  safe-conduct  wliich    had  been 
demanded  of  him  for  Marguerite  of  France,  and  on  the  18th  of 
September  he  himself  went  to  Madrid  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  captive. 
Francis,  on  seeing  him  enter  the  cliamber,  said,  ''So  your  Majesty 
ba  come  to  see  your  prisoner  die  ?  **    "  You  are  not  my  prisoner," 
answered  Charles,  "but  my  brother  and  my  friend;  I  have  no 
<)ther  purpose  than  to  give  you  your  liberty  and  every  satisfaction 
Jon  can  desire."     Next  day  Marguerite  arrived;  her  mother,  the 
regent,  had  accompanied  her  as  far  as  Pont-Saint-Esprit ;  she  had 
t'mbarked,  on  the   27th   of  August,  at  Aigues-Mortes  and,   dis- 
embarking at  Barcelona,  had  gone  to  Madrid  by  litter;  in  order  to 
fiomewhat  assuage  her  impatience  she  had  given  expression  to  it  in 
the  following  tender  stanzas  : —  > 
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*'  For  the  bliss  that  awaits  me  bo  strong 

la  my  yearniDg  that  yearn bg  is  pain  ; 
One  hotir  ia  a  hundred  yeai-s  long  ; 

My  litter,  it  bears  me  in  vain  ; 
It  moves  not,  or  seem 8  to  recede, 

Such  speed  would  I  make  if  I  might : 
Oh !  the  road,  it  ia  weaiy  indeed, 

Where  lie» — at  the  end — my  delight ! 

I  gaze  all  around  me  all  day 

For  8ome  one  with  tidings  to  bring, 
Not  ceaaing^  ne'er  doubt  me,  to  pray 

Unto  God  for  the  health  of  my  king: 
I  gaze  ;  and  when  none  ia  descried, 

Then  I  weep  ;  an<l,  what  else  ?  if  you  ask, 
To  my  paper  my  grief  I  confide  : 

This,  this  is  my  sorrowfni  task. 

Oh  !  wolconae  be  he  who  at  length 

Shall  tap  at  my  door  and  fthall  cry  : 
*  The  king  to  mjw  hralth  and  new  «ti*ength 

Is  returning  ;  the  king  will  not  die!* 
Then  she,  who  wei*e  now  better  dead, 

Will  mn  the  newsbearer  to  see, 
And  kig8  liim  for  what  he  hath  t^aid, 

That  her  brother  from  danger  is  free." 

Francis  was  not  "free  from  danger"  when  his  sister  arrived; 
she  took  her  post  at  his  side  ;  on  tlie  25tli  of  Sept<?mber  a  serioua 
crisis  came  on  ;  and  he  remained  for  some  time  **  without  speaking, 
or  hearing,  or  seeing,"  Marguerite  had  an  altar  set  up  in  her 
chamber;  and  all  the  French  of  the  household,  great  lords  and 
domestics,  knelt  beside  the  sick  man's  sister,  and  received  the 
communion  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Embrun,  who, 
drawing  near  the  bed,  entreated  the  king  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the 
holy  sacrament.  Francis  came  out  of  his  lethargy  and  asked  to 
communicate  likewise,  saying,  *'  God  will  cure  me,  soul  and  liody." 
He  became  convalescent,  and  on  the  20th  of  October  he  was  suiB- 
ciently  recovered  for  Marguerite  to  leave  Madrid  and  go  and  resume 
negotiations  at  Toledo,  whither  Charles  V.  had  returned. 

The  day  but  one  after  her  arrival  she  wrote  to  the  king  :  **  Tho 
emperor  gave  me  courteous  and  kind  reception,  and,  after  coming 
to  meet  me  at  the  entrance  of  this  house,  he  used  very  kind  and 
courteous  language  to  me*     He  desired  that  he  and  I  should  be 
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"  alone  in  the  sarae  room  and  one  of  my  women  to  keep  the  door* 
This  evening  I  will  send  you  word  of  what  has  been  done ;  entreat- 
ing you,  my  lord,  to  put  on  before  sieur  Alarcon  (the  king's  cus- 
todian) an  air  of  weakness  and  weariness,  for  your  debility  will 

^Strengthen  me  and  will  hasten  my  despatch,  which  seems  to  me 
slower  than  I  can  toll  you ;  as  well  for  the  sake  of  seeing  yon 

t liberated,  which  you  will  be  by  God's  help,  as  of  returning  and 
hying  whether  your  dear  hand  can  be  of  any  use  to  you," 
Marguerite  was  impressed  by  the  good -will  she  discovered  at 
the  court  of  Toledo  in  respect  of  the  king  of  France,  his  liberation 
and  the  establishment  of  peace ;  she  received  from  the  people  in 
the  streets  as  well  as  from  the  great  lords  in  their  houses  the  most 
significant  proofs  of  favour.     Charles  V.  took  umbrage  at  it,  and 
had  the  duke  of  Inflintado,  amongst  others,  informed  that,  if  he 
wished  to  please  the  emperor,  neither  ho  nor  his  sons  must  speak 
ftto  Madame  d'Alen^on  :  "  But,"  said  she,  "  I  am  not  tabooed  to  the 
"ladies,  to  whom  I  will  speak  double."     She  contracted  a  real  inti- 
macy with  even  the  sister  of  Charles  V.,  Eleanor,  widow  of  the 
^king   of  Portugal,  whom  Charles  had  promised  to  the  duke  of 
■Bourbon,  and  between  whom  and  her  brother,  King  Francis,  Mar- 
Hplerite  set  bretvlng  a  marriage,  which  was  not  long  deferred.    But, 
in  spite  of  her  successes  at  the  court  and  even  in  the  family  of  the 

I  emperor,  Marguerite  had  no  illusions  touching  the  small  chance  of 
bringing  her  grand  object  of  negotiation  to  a  happy  issue.    "  Every 
one  tells  me,'*  she  wrote,  **  that  he  loves  the  king,  but  there  is 
small  experience  of  it If  I   had  to  do  with  good  sort  of 
people,  who  understand  what  honour  is,  I  would  not  care ;  but 
the  contrary  is  the  case/*  She  did  not  lose  courage,  however :  '*she 
spoke  to  the  era|x.Tor  so  bravely  and  courteously,"  says  Brantome, 
"that  he  was  quite  astounded,  and  she  said  still  worse  to  those  of 
Ilia  council,  at  which  she  had  audience  ;  there  she  had  full  triumph 
of  her  good  speaking  and  haranguing,  with  an  easy  grace  in  whicli 
she  was  not  deficient ;  and  she  did  so  well  with  her  fine  speaking 
that  she  made  herself  rather  agreeable  than   hateful  or  tiresome, . 
tbt  her  reasons  were  found  good  and  pertinent,  and  that  she  re- 
mained in  high  esteem  with  the  emperor,  his  council  and  his  court/' 
But  neither  good  and  pertinent  reasons,  nor  the  charm  of  elo- 
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quence  in  tlie  moutU  of  a  pleasing  and  able  woman,  are  sufficient  to 
make  head  against  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  actors  who  are  at 
a  giv^on  moment  in  possession  of  the  political  arena;  it  needs  time, 
a  great  deal  of  time,  before  the  unjust  or  unreasonable  requirements 
and  determinations  of  a  people,  a  generation  and  the  chief  of  a 
Stat^  become  acknowledged  as  such  and  abandoned.  At  the  nego- 
tiations entered  upon  in  1525  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V., 
Francis  I.  was  prompt  in  making  large  and  unpalatable  conces- 
Bions:  he  renounced  his  pretensions,  so  far  as  Italy  was  concerned, 
to  the  duchy  of  ililan,  to  Genoa,  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples; 
luK  suzerainty  over  the  conntships  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and 
jiosHession  of  Hesdin  and  Tournay ;  he  consented  to  reinstate 
Oiike  Charles  of  Bourbon  in  all  his  hereditar}^  property  and  rights, 
and  to  pay  three  millions  of  crowns  in  gold  for  his  own  ransom; 
but  he  refused  to  cede  Provence  and  Dauphiny  to  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  as  an  independent  state,  and  to  hand  over  the  duchy  of 
Ibirgundy  to  Charles  V.,  as  heir  of  his  ^*andmother,  Mary  of  Bur^ 
gundy,  oidy  daughter  of  Charles  the  Hash,  Charles  V.,  after 
Bomewhat  lukewarmly  persisting,  gave  up  the  demand  he  had 
made,  on  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  for  having  Provence  and 
Dauphiny  erected  into  an  independent  State ;  but  he  insisted  abso- 
hitely,  on  his  own  behalf,  in  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  as 
a  riglit  and  a  condition,  ^nze  qua  11011,  of  peace.  The  question  at  the 
bottom  of  the  negotiations  between  the  two  sovereigns  lay  thus  : 
the  acquisition  of  Burgundy  was  for  Charles  V,  the  crownings 
point  of  his  victory  and  of  his  predominance  in  Europe;  the 
giving-up  of  Burgundy  was  for  Francis  I.  a  lasting  proof  of  his 
defeat  and  a  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom :  one  would  not  let 
]m  prisoner  go  at  any  price  but  this,  the  other  would  not  purchase 
at  this  price  even  his  liberty  and  his  restoration  to  his  friends. 
In  this  extremity  Francis  I.  took  an  honourable  and  noble  resola- 
tion ;  in  October,  1 1^135,  he  wrote  to  Charles  V. :  "  Sir,  my  brother, 
I  have  heard  from  the  archbishop  of  Embrun  and  my  premier- 
preftident  at  Pariw  of  the  decision  you  have  expressed  to  them  as 
to  my  liberation,  and  1  am  sorry  that  what  you  demand  of  me  is 
not  in  my  pow(M\  But  feehng  that  you  could  not  take  a  better 
w^y  of  t<'l]ing  mo  that  you  mean  to  keep  me  prisoner  for  ever  than 
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by  demanding  of  me  what  is  impossible  on  my  part,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  put  up  with  imprisonment,  being  sure  that  God,  who 
knows  that  I  have  not  deserved  a  long  one,  being  a  prisoner  of  fair 
war,  will  give  me  strength  to  bear  it  patiently.  And  I  can  only 
regret  that  your  courteous  words,  which  you  were  pleased  to  address 
to  me  in  my  illness,  should  have  come  to  nothing."  [Documents 
inedits  sur  VHistoire  de  France,    Captlvite  du  roi  Frangois  I.,  p.  384.] 

The  resolution  announced  in  this  letter  led  before  long  to  the 
official  act  which  was  certain  to  be  the  consequence  of  it.  In 
November,  1525,  by  formal  letters  patent,  Francis  I.,  abdicating  tbe 
kingship  which  he  could  not  exercise,  ordered  that  his  eldest  son, 
the  dauphin  Francis,  then  eight  years  old,  should  be  declared, 
crowned,  anointed  and  consecrated  Most  Christian  King  of  France, 
and  that  his  grandmother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  duchess  of  Angoulfime, 
or,  in  default  of  her,  his  aunt  Marguerite,  duchess  of  Alen^on, 
should  be  regent  of  the  kingdom  :  "  If  it  should  please  God  that  we 
should  recover  our  personal  liberty,  and  be  able  to  proceed  to  the 
government  and  conduct  of  our  kingdom,  in  that  case  our  most 
dear  and  most  beloved  son  shall  quit  and  give  up  to  us  the  name 
and  place  of  king,  all  things  re-becoming  just  as  they  were  before 
"  our  capture  and  captivity."  The  letters  patent  ordered  the  regent 
to  get  together  a  number  of  good  and  notable  personages  from  the 
three  estates  in  all  the  districts,  countries  and  good  towns  of 
France,  to  whom,  either  in  a  body  or  separately,  one  after  another, 
she  should  communicate  the  said  will  of  the  king,  as  above,  in  order 
to  have  their  opinion,  counsel  and  consent."  Thus,  during  the 
real  king's  very  captivity  and  so  long  as  it  lasted,  France  was  again 
about  to  have  a  king  whom  the  states-general  of  France  would  be 
called  upon  to  support  with  their  counsels  and  adhesion. 

This  resolution  was  taken  and  these  letters  patent  prepared  just 
at  the  expiry  of  the  safe-conduct  granted  to  the  Princess  Mar- 
guerite, and,  consequently,  just  when  she  would  have  to  return 
to  France.  Charles  V.  was  somewhat  troubled  at  the  very  dif- 
ferent position  in  which  he  was  about  to  find  himself,  when  he 
would  have  to  treat  no  longer  at  Madrid  with  a  captive  king  but  at 
Paris  with  a  young  king  out  of  his  power  and  with  his  own  people 
about  him.     Marguerite  fully  perceived  his  embarrassment.     From 
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Toledo,  where  she  was,  she  wrote  to  her  brother :  "  After  having 
been  four  days  without  Beeing  the  emperor,  when  I  went  to  take 
leave  I  found  him  so  gracious  that  I  thmk  he  is  very  much  afraid 
of  my  going;  -those  gentry  yonder  are  in  a  great  fix,  and,  if  you 
will  be  pleased  to  hold  firm,  I  can  see  them  coming  round  to  your 
wishes.     But  they  would  very  much  like  to  keep  rao  hero  doing 
nothing,   in  order  to  promote   their  own  affairs,   as   you  will  hv 
pleased  to  understand/*     Charles  V.,  in  fact,  signified  to  the  king 
his  desire  that  the  negotiations  should  be  proceeded  with  at  Madrid 
or  Toledo,  never  ceasing  to  make  protestations  of  his  pacific  inten- 
tions.    Francis  I.  replied  that,  for  his  part,  "  !ie  would  not  lay  any 
countermand  on  the  duchess,  that  ho  would  wiUiugly  hear  what 
the  emperor's  ambassadors  had  to  say,  but  that,  if  they  did  not 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  a  peace  and  his  own  liberation, 
would  not  keep  his  own  ambassadors  any  longer  and  would  sen< 
them  away,"     Marguerite  set  out  at  the  end  of  November  •  she 
first  travelled  slowly,  waiting  for  good  news  to  reach  her  and  sto] 
her  on  the  road  ;  but,  suddenly,  she  received  notice  from  Madrid  to 
quicken  her  steps  ;  according  to  some  historians,  it  was  the  duke  of    , 
Bourbon  who,  either  under  the  influence  of  an  old  flame  or  in  orde^J 
to  do  a  service  to  the  king  he  had  betrayed,  sent  word  to  the 
princess  that  Charles  V.,  uneasy  about  what  she  was  taking  with  hei 
to  France,  had  an  idea  of  having  her  arrested  the  moment  her  safe 
conduct  had  expired.  According  to  a  more  probable  version,  it  w 
Francis  I,  himself  who,  learning  that  three  days  after  Marguerite*! 
departure  Charles  V.  had  received  a  copy  of  the  royal  act  of  abdi 
cation,  at  once  informed  his  sister,  begging  her  to  make  all  hasi 
And  she  did  so  to  such  purpose  that,  "  making  four  days'  joumi 
in  one,"  she  arrived  at  Salces,  in   the  eastern  Pyrenees,  an  hoi 
before  the  expiry  of  her  safe-conduct.     She  no  doubt  took  to  h< 
mother,  the  regent,  the  details  of  the  king's  resolutions  and  instnK 
tions;  but  the  act  itself  containing  them,  the  letters  patent 
Francis  I.,  had  not  been  entrusted  to  her ;  it  was  Marshal  de  Mont-" 
morency  who,  at  the  end  of  December,  1525,  was  the  first  bearer 
of  them  to  France- 
Did  Francis  1.  flatter  himself  that  his  order  to  have  his  son  tho 
dauphin   declared   and  crowned  king  and   the  departm'e  of  his 
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B  sister  Marguerite,  who  was  going,  if  not  to  carry  the  actual  text  of 
the  resolution,  at  any  rate  to  announce  it  to  the  regent  and  to 
France,  would  embarrass  Charles  V.  so  far  as  to  make  him  relax 
in  his   pretensions   to  the   duchy   of  Burgundy   and   its   depen- 
dencies ?     There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  allured  by  such  a 
hope ;  any  how^  if  it  may  have  for  a  moment  arisen  in  his  mind,  it 
soon  vanished,     Charles  V.  insisted  peremptorily  upon  his  require- 
H  ments ;  and  Francis  I.  at  once  gave  up  his  attitude  of  firroness  and 
^hnuted,  instead,  the  concession  demanded  of  him,  that   is,   the 
^RNelinqiiishment  of  Burgundy  and  its  dependencies  to  Charles  V., 
"  *'  to  hold  and  enjoy  with  every  right  of  supremacy  until  it  hath 
been  judged,  decided,  and  determined,  by  arbit-ers  elected  on  the 
emperor's  part  and  our  own,  to  whom  the  said  duchy,  countships, 

and  other  territories  belong And  for   guarantee   of  this 

B  concession,  the  dauphin,  the  king's  eldest  son,  and  his  second  son, 
Henry,  duke  of  Orleans,  or  other  great  personages,  to  the  number 
of  twelve,  should  be  sent  to  him  and  remain  in  his  keeping  as 
hostages."  The  regent,  Louise,  was  not  without  a  hand  in  this 
determination  of  the  king ;  her  maternal  affection  took  alarm  at 
Ike  idea  of  her  son's  being  for  an  indefinite  period  a  prisoner  in 
H  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  Besides,  in  that  case,  war  seemed  to  her 
inevitable ;  and  she  dreaded  the  responsibility  which  would  be 
thrown  upon  her.  Charles  V.,  on  his  side,  was  essentially  a 
prudent  man ;  he  disliked  remaining,  unless  it  were  absolutely 
necessary,  for  a  long  wliile  in  a  difficult  position.  His  chancellor, 
^ttinera,  refused  to  seal  a  treaty  extorted  by  force  and  violated, 
in  advance,  by  lack  of  good  faith  :  "  Bring  the  king  of  France  so 
low,"  he  said,  *'  that  he  can  do  you  do  liarm,  or  treat  him  so  well 
^'uit  he  can  wish  you  no  harm,  or  keep  him  a  prisoner :  the  worst 
lliiug  you  can  do  is  to  let  him  go  half-satisfied."  Charles  V. 
ited  in  his  pacific  resolution.  There  is  no  knowing  whether 
tfi  was  tempted  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  Francis  I.'b  concession 
*cl  to  regard  the  guarantees  as  seriously  meant ;  but  it  is  evident 
Francis  I.,  himself,  considered  them  a  mere  sham ;  for  four 
Months  previously,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1525,  at  the  negotia- 
tions entered  into  on  this  subject,  he  had  taken  care  to  deposit  in 
tile  bands  of  his  negotiators  a  nullifying  protest,  "  against  all  pacts. 
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conventions,  renunciations,  quittances,  revocations,  derogationa, 
and  oatbs  that  he  might  have  to  make  contrary  to  his  honour  and 
the  good  of  his  crown  to  the  profit  of  the  said  emperor  or  any  other 
whosoever/*  And  on  the  13th  of  January,  1526,  four  weeks  after 
having  given  his  ambassadors  orders  to  sign  the  treaty  of  ^ladrid 
containing  the  relinquishment  of  Burgundy  and  its  dependencies^ 
the  very  evening  before  the  day  on  whicli  that  treaty  was  signed, 
Francis  I»  renewed,  at  Madrid  itself,  and  again  placed  in  the  hands 
of  his  ambassadors  his  protest  of  the  22nd  of  August  preceding 
against  this  act,  declaring  "that  it  was  through  force  and  constraint, 
confinement  and  length  of  imprisonment  that  he  had  signed  it,  and 
that  all  that  was  contained  in  it  was  and  should  remain  null  and  of 
no  effect/'  We  may  not  have  unlimited  belief  in  the  scrupulosity 
of  modern  diplomats ;  but  assuredly  they  would  consider  such  a 
policy  so  fundamentally  worthless  that  they  would  be  ashamed  to 
practise  it.  We  may  not  hold  sheer  force  in  honour ;  but  open  force 
is  better  than  mendacious  weakness  and  less  debasing  for  a  govern- 
ment as  well  as  for  a  people. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Madrid  was  signed,  **  the  emperor  came 
to  Madrid  to  see  the  king ;  then  they  went,  both  in  one  litter,  to 
see  Queen  Eleanor,  the  emperor's  sister  and  the  king  of  Portugal's 
widow,  whom,  by  the  said  treaty,  the  king  was  to  espouse  before 
he  left  Spain,  which  he  did  "  IMSmoircs  de  Martin  Bit  Bellay^  t.  ii* 
p.  15].  After  which  Francis  was  escorted  by  Launoy  to  Fontarabia, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  regent  Louise  and  the  king's 
two  sons  who  were  to  go  as  hostages  to  Spain  were  on  their  way 
to  Bayonne.  A  large  bark  was  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the 
Bidassoa,  the  boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms,  between  Irun  and 
Andaye.  Lannoy  put  the  king  on  board  and  received  in  exchange, 
from  the  hands  of  Marshal  Lautrec,  the  little  princes  Francis 
and  Henry.  The  king  gave  his  children  his  blessing  and  reached 
the  French  side  whilst  they  were  being  removed  to  the  Spanish ; 
and,  as  soon  as  ho  set  foot  on  shore,  he  leapt  upon  a  fine  Turkish 
horse,  exclaiming,  as  he  started  at  a  gallop  for  Bayonne,  where  his 
mother  and  his  sister  awaited  him,  **  So  now  I  am  king  again  !  '* 

On  becoming  king  again  he  fell  under  the  dominion  of  three 
personal  sentiments,  which  exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  his 
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conduct  and,  consequently,  upon  the  destiny  of  France :  joy  at  his 
liberation,  a  thirsting  for  revenge,  we  will  not  say  for  vengeance  to 
be  wreaked  on  Charles  V.,  and  the  burden  of  the  engagement  he 
had  contracted  at  Madrid  in  order  to  recover  his  liberty,  alter- 
nately swayed  him.      From   Bayonne   he   repaired   to   Bordeaux 
where   he   reassembled    his    court,   and    thence    to    Cognac,    in 
Saintonge,  where  he  passed  nearly  three  months,  almost  entirely 
abandoning  himself  to  field-sports,  galas,  diversions,  and  pleasures 
of  every  kind,  as  if  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  wearisomeness  and 
gloom  in  which  he  had  lived  at  Madrid.     **  Age  subdues  the  blood, 
adversity  the  mind,  risks  the  nerve,  and  the  despairing  monarch 
has  no  hope  but  in  pleasures,"  says  Tavannes  in  his  Memoires  : 
"  such  was  Francis  I.,  smitten  of  women  both  in  body  and  mind. 
It  is  the  little  circle  of  Madame  d'Etampes  that  goverus.*'     One  of 
the  regent's  maids  of  honour,  Anne  d'Heilly,  whom  Francis  I. 
made   duchess   of  Etampes,   took   the   place  of  the  countess  of 
Chiiteaubriant  as  his  favourite.     With  strange  indelicacy  Francis 
demanded  back  from  Madame  de  Chateaubriant  the  beautiful  jewels 
of  gold  which  he  had  given  her,  and  which  bore  tender  mottoes  of 
Ms  sister  Marguerite's  composition.   The  countess  took  time  enough 
U)  have  the  jewels  melted  down,  and  said  to  the  king's  envoy, 
**  Take  that  to  the  king  and  tell  him  that,  as  he  has  been  pleased 
to  recall  what  he  gave  me,  I  send  it  back  to  him  in  metal.     As  for 
the  mottoes,  I  cannot  suffer  any  one  but  myself  to  enjoy  them, 
dispose  of  them  and  have  the  pleasure  of  them/'     The  king  sent 
f^ack  the  metal  to  Madame  de  Chateaubriant ;  it  was  the  mottoes 
^t  he  wished  to  see  again,  but  he  did  not  get  them. 

At  last  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  pass  from  pleasure  to 
l^iisinoss.  The  envoys  of  Charles  V.,  with  Lannoy,  the  viceroy  of 
Naples  at  their  head,  went  to  Cognac  to  demand  execution 
of  the  trctaty  of  Madrid.  Francis  waited,  ere  he  gave  them  an 
^Wifiwer,  for  the  arrival  of  the  delegates  from  the  estates  of  Bur- 
gundy, whom  he  had  summoned  to  have  their  opinion  as  to  the 
<je8sion  of  the  duchy.  These  delegates,  meeting  at  Cognac  in  June, 
1S27,  formally  repudiated  the  cession,  being  opposed,  they  said,  to 
^  Uwa  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  rights  of  the  king,  who  could  not 
t?  big  sole  authority  alienate  any  portion  of  his  dominions,  and  to 
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his  coronation-oath,  which  superseded  his  oaths  made  at  Madrid, 
Francis  invited  the  envoys  of  Charles  V»  to  a  solemn  meeting  of 
his  court  and  council  present  at  Cognac,  at  which  the  delegates  firom 
Burgundy  repeated  their  protest,  Wliilst  availing  himself  of  this 
declaration  as  an  insiirmoimtablo  obstacle  to  the  complete  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  Francis  offered  to  give  two  million  crowns 
for  the  redemption  of  Burgundy,  and  to  observe  the  other  arrange- 
ments of  the  treaty,  including  the  relinquishraent  of  Italy  and  his 
marriage  with  the  sister  of  Charles  V.  Charles  formally  rejected 
this  proposal.  "  The  king  of  France,"  he  said,  **  promised  and  swore,^ 
on  the  faith  of  an  honest  king  and  prince,  that,  if  he  did  not  carry 
out  the  said  restitution  of  Burgundy,  he  would  incontinently  come 
and  smTender  himself  prisoner  to  H.  M.  the  emperor,  wherever  he 
might  be,  to  undergo  imprisonment  in  the  place  where  the  said  lord 
the  emperor  might  be  pleased  to  order  him,  up  to  and  until  the 
time  when  this  present  treaty  should  be  completely  fulfilled  and 
accomplished.  Let  the  king  of  France  keep  his  oath  *'  \_Traite  (le^ 
Madrid,  14th  of  January,  1526  :  art.  vi,].  " 

However  determined  he  was,  at  bottom,  to  elude  the  strict  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  Fi'ancis  was  anxious  to  rebut  the 
charge  of  perjury  by  shifting  the  responsibility  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  people  themselves  and  their  representatives.  He  did  not 
like  to  summon  the  states-general  of  the  kingdom  and  recognize 
their  right  as  well  as  their  power ;  but,  after  the  meeting  at  Cognac, 
he  went  to  Paris,  and,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1527,  the  parlia- 
ment met  in  state  with  the  adjunct  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  a 
great  number  of  cardinals,  bishops,  noblemen,  deputies  from  the 
parliaments  of  Toidouse,  BordeaiLx,  Rouen,  Dijon,  Grenoble  an 
Aix,  and  the  municipal  body  of  Paris.  In  presence  of  this  assem* 
bly  the  king  went  over  the  history  of  his  reign,  his  expeditions  in 
Italy,  his  alternate  successes  and  reverses,  and  his  captivity.  **  If 
my  subjects  have  suffered,"  he  said,  "  I  have  suffered  with  them." 
He  then  caused  to  be  read  the  letters  patent  whereby  he  had  abdi 
Gated  and  transferred  the  crown  to  his  son  the  dauphin,  devotin 
himself  to  captivity  for  ever.  He  explained  the  present  condition 
of  the  finances,  and  what  he  could  furnish  for  the  ransom  of  his  sons 
detained  as  hostages ;  and  he  ended  by  oS^ering  to  return 
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prisoner  to  Spain  if  no  other  way  could  be  found  out  of  a  difficult 
position,  for  he  acknowledged  having  given  his  word,  adding, 
however,  that  he  had  thought  it  pledged  him  to  nothing  since  it 
had  not  been  given  freely. 

This  last  argument  was  of  no  value  morally  or  diplomatically ;  but 
in  his  bearing  and  his  language  Francis  I.  displayed  grandeur  and 
emotion.  The  assembly  also  showed  emotion ;  they  were  four  days 
dehberating ;  with  some  slight  diversity  of  form  the  various  bodies 
present  came  to  the  same  conclusion;  and,  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1527,  the  parliament  decided  that  the  king  was  not  bound  either 
to  return  to  Spain  or  to  execute,  as  to  that  matter,  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  and  that  he  might  with  full  sanction  and  justice  levy  on  his 
subjects  two  millions  of  crowns  for  the  ransom  of  his  sons  and  the 
other  requirements  of  the  State. 

Before  inviting  such  manifestations  Francis  I.  had  taken  mea- 
sures to  prevent  them  from  being  in  vain.  Since  the  battle  of 
Pavia  and  his  captivity  at  Madrid  the  condition  and  disposition  of 
Europe,  and  especially  of  Italy,  had  changed.  From  1513  to  1523, 
three  popes,  Leo  X.,  Adrian  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  had  occupied 
the  Holy  See.  Adrian  VI.  alone  embraced  the  cause  of  Charles  V., 
whose  preceptor  he  had  been ;  but  he  reigned  only  one  year,  eight 
months  and  five  days ;  and  even  during  that  short  time  he  made 
only  a  timid  use  of  his  power  on  his  patron's  behalf.  His  successor, 
Clement  VII.,  was  a  Florentine  and  a  Medici,  and,  consequently, 
but  little  inclined  to  favour  the  emperor's  policy.  The  success  of 
Charles  V.  at  Pavia  and  the  captivity  of  Francis  I.  inspired  the 
pope  and  all  Italy  with  gi'eat  dread  of  the  imperial  pretensions 
and  predominance.  A  league  was  formed  between  Rome,  Florence, 
Venice,  and  Milan  for  the  maintenance  of  Italian  independence ; 
and,  as  the  pope  was  at  its  head,  it  was  called  the  Holy  League. 
Secret  messages  and  communications  were  interchanged  between 
these  Italian  States,  the  regent  Louise  of  Savoy  at  Paris,  and  king 
Henry  VIII.  in  London,  to  win  them  over  to  this  coalition,  not  less 
important,  it  was  urged,  for  the  security  of  Europe  than  of  Italy. 
The  regent  of  France  and  the  king  of  England  received  these  over- 
tures favourably ;  promises  were  made  on  either  side ;  and  a  com- 
mencement was  even  made  of  preparations,  which  were  hastily 
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disavowed  botli  at  Paris  and  in  London,  when  Charles  V.  testified 
some  surprise  at  them.     But  when  Francis  I.  was  restored  to  free*i^| 
dom  and  returned  to  his  kingdom,  fully  determined  in  his  own 
mind  not  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  the  negotiations  with 
Italy  became  more  full  of  raeaning  and  reality.     As  early  as  th 
22nd  of  May,  1526,  whilst  he  was  still  deliberating  with  his  court 
and  parliament  as  to  how  he  should  behave  towards  Charles  V. 
touching  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  Francis  I.  entered  into  the  Holy 
League  with  the  pope,  the  Venetians  and  the  duke  of  Milan  for  the 
independence  of   Italy ;    and    on  the  8th    of  August 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIIL  undertook,  by  a  special  treaty,  lo  giv 
no  assistance  one  against  the  other  to  Charles  V.^  and  Henry  YIH 
promised  to  exert  all    his    efforts  to   get  Francis  L's  two  sons 
left  as  hostages  in  Spain,  set  at  liberty.     Thus  the  war  between 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  after  fifteen   months'   suspension, 
sumed  its  course. 

It  lasted  three  years  in  Italy,  from  1526  to  1529,  without  inter 
ruption  but  also  without  result ;  it  was  one  of  those  wars  which 
are  prolonged  from  a  difficulty  of  Uving  in  peace  rather  than  from 
any  serious  intention,  on  either  side,  of  pursuing  a  clear  and 
definite  object*  Bourbon  and  Lannoy  commanded  the  imj)eriaJ 
armies,  Lautrcc  the  French  army.  Only  two  events,  one  for  its 
singtdarity  and  the  other  for  its  tragic  importance,  deserve  to  ha' 
the  memory  of  them  perpetuated  in  history. 

After  the  battle  of  Pavia  and  whilst  Francis  I.  was  a  captive  in 
Spain,  Bourbon,  who  had  hitherto  remained  in  Italy,  arrived  at 
Madrid  on  the  13th  of  November,  1525,  almost  at  the  same  tim^f 
at  which  Marguerite  de  Valois  was  lea\qng  it  for  France.  Charles  V. 
received  the  hero  of  Pavia  witli  the  strongest  marks  of  consi- 
deration and  favour ;  and  the  Spanish  army  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  attachment  to  him.  Amongst  the  great  Spanish  lords  there 
were  several  who  despised  him  as  a  traitor  to  his  king  andfl 
country.  Charles  V.  asked  the  marquis  de  Villena  to  give  him 
quarters  in  his  palace.  '^  I  can  refuse  the  king  nothing,'*  said  the 
marquis ;  *'  but  as  soon  as  the  traitor  is  out  of  the  house,  I  will 
fire  it  -with  my  own  hand;  no  man  of  honour  could  live  in  it  an 
more.'*  Holding  this  great  and  at  the  sama  time  doubtful  pasitio 
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Bourbon  remained  in  Spain  up  to  the  moment  when  the  war  was 
renewed  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V,  The  latter  could  not 
at  that  time  dispense  with  his  services  in  Italy,  for  the  only  soldier 
who  could  have  taken  his  place  there,  the  marquis  of  Pescara,  had 
died  at  Milan  on  the  30th  of  November,  1525,  aged  thirty-six. 
Charles  V.  at  once  sent  Bourbon  to  take  the  command  of  the 
imperial  armies  in  Italy.  On  arriving  at  Milan  in  July,  1527, 
Bourbon  found  not  only  that  town  but  all  the  emperor's  party  in 
Italy  in  such  a  state  of  disorder,  alarm  and  exhaustion  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  any  great  effort.  In  view  of  this  general 
disturbance,  Bourbon,  who  was  as  ambitious  as  able  and  had 
become  the  chief  of  the  great  adventurers  of  his  day,  conceived 
the  most  audacious  hopes.  Charles  V.  had  promised  him  the 
duchy  of  Milan ;  why  should  he  not  have  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
also  and  make  himself  independent  of  Charles  V.?  He  had  immense 
influence  over  his  Spanish  army;  and  he  had  recruited  it  in 
Germany  with  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  lanzknechts,  the 
greater  part  of  thenj  Lutherans  and  right  glad  to  serve  Charles  V., 
then  at  war  with  the  pope.  Their  commander,  Freundsberg,  a 
friend  of  Bourbon's,  had  got  made  a  handsome  gold-chain, 
^*  expressly,"  he  said,  "  to  hang  and  strangle  the  pope  with  his 
own  hand,  because  '  honour  to  whom  honour  is  duo ;'  and  since 
the  pope  called  himself  premier  in  Christendom,  ho  must  be 
deferred  to  somewhat  more  than  others  "  [Braiitdmc^  t.  i.  p.  354]. 
•On  the  30th  of  January,  1527,  atPiacenza,  Bourbon,  late  constable 
of  France,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  ruck  of  bold  and  greedy 
Adventurers.  "  I  am  now,"  said  he  to  them,  "  nothing  but  a  poor 
gentleman  who  hasn't  a  penny  to  call  his  own  any  more  than 
you  have  ;  but,  if  you  will  have  a  little  patience,  I  will  make  you 
all  rich  or  die  in  the  attempt ;"  and,  so  saying,  "  he  distributed 
amongst  them  all  he  had  left  of  money,  rings,  and  jewels,  keepr 
ing  for  himself  nothing  but  his  clothes  and  a  jacket  of  silver 
tissue  to  put  on  over  his  armour."  '^  We  will  follow  you  every- 
where, to  the  devil  himself  ! "  shouted  the  soldiers ;  "  no  more  of 
Julius  CaBsar,  Hannibal  and  Scipio  1  Hurrah  I  for  the  fame  of 
Bourbon  1"  Bourbon  led  this  multitude  through  Italy,  halting 
before  most  of  the  towns,  Bologna  and  Florence  eve«,  which  he 
VOL.  m.  I 
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felfc  a  momentary  inclination  to  attack,  but,  after  all,  continuing 
his  march  until,  having  arrived  in  sight  of  Rome  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1527,  in  the  evening,  he  had  pitched  his  carap,  visited  his 
guards  and  ordered  the   assault  for   the  morrow.     *'  The   great 
chances  of  our  destiny,**  said  he  to  his  troops,,  **  have  brought  us 
hither  to  the  pkice  where  we  desired  to  be,  after  traversing  so  many 
bad  roads,  in  mid- winter,  with  snows  and  frosts  so  great,  with  rain, 
and  mud,  and  encounters  of  the  enemy,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
without  a  halfpenny.      Now  is  the  time  to  show  courage,  manh- 
ness  and  the  strength  of  your  bodies.     If  this  bout  you  are  \ncto- 
rious,  you  will  be  rich  lords  and  mighty  well  off;  if  not,  you  will 
be  quite  the  contrary.     Yonder  is  the  city  whereof,  in  time  past,  a 
wise  astrologer  prophesied  concerning  rae,  telling  me  that  I  should 
die  there;    but  I  swear  to  you  that  I  care   but   little  for  dying 
there,  if,  when  I  die,  my  corpse  be  left  with  endless  glory  and 
renown  throughout  the  world,"     Afterwards  he  gave  the  word  for 
retiring,  some  to  rest  and  some  on  guard,  and  for  every  one  to 
be  ready  to  assault  on  the  morrow  early.  .  .  .  **  After  that  the 
stars  became  obscured    by  the  greater  resplendency  of  the  sun 
and   the    flashing  arms  of  the  soldiers  who  were  preparing  for 
the  assault,  Bourbon,  clad   all  in  white  that  he  might  be  better 
known    and    seen  (which  was    nut    the    sign   of    a    coward)  and 
armour  in  hand,  marched  in  front  close  up  to  the  wall,  and,  when 
ie  had  mounted  two  rungs   of  his  ladder,   just  as  he  had    said 
the  night  before,  so  did    it  happen  to  him,  that  envious  or,  to 
more  properly  speak,  traitorous  fortune  would  have  an  arquebus- 
shot  to  hit  him  full   in  the   left   side  and  wound   him    mortally. 
And  albeit  she  took  from  him  his   being  and  liis  life,  yet  could 
she  not  in  one  single  respect  take  away  his  magnanimity  and  his 
vigour  so  long  as  his  body  had  sense,  as  he  well  showed  out  of 
his  own  mouth,  for,  having  ftxllen  when  ho  was  hit,  he  told  certain 
of  his  most  faithful   friends  wlio  were   nigh   him  and   especially 
the  Gascon  captain,  Jonas,  to  cover  him  with  a  cloak  and  take 
him  away,  that  his  death  might  not  give  occasion  to  the  others  to 

leave  an   enterprise  so  well   begun Just,  then,  as  M.  de   ,j 

Bourbon  had  recommended — to  cover  and  hide  his  body,  so  did 
his  men ;  in  such  sort  that  the  escalade  and  assault  went  ot 
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fui'iously  ttat  the  town,  after  a  little  resistance,  was  carried;  and 
the  soldiers,  having  by  this  time  got  wind  of  Lis  death,  fought  the 
more  furiously  that  it  might  be  avenged,  the  which  it  certainly 
was  right  well,  for  they  set  up  a  shout  of  *  Slmj^  slay  !  bhod^  bhod  ! 
Vourbon,  Bourhon!'"  [Bmntume,  t.  i.  pp,  262—269.] 

The  celebrated  artist-in-gold,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  says,  in  his 
Life  written  by  himself,  that  it  was  he  who,  fi*om  the  top  of  the 
wall  of  the  Ca?npo  Santo  at  Rome,  aiming  his  arquebus  at  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  besiegers,  amongst  whom  he  saw  one  man 
mounted  higher  than  the  rest,  hit  him,  and  that  ho  then  saw  an 
extraordinary  commotion  around  this  man  who  was  Bourbon,  as 
he  found  out  afterwards  [VUa  di  Brticfmato  Celllm\  ch,  xvii. 
pp»  157 — 159] »  "  I  have  heard  say  at  Rome,"  says  Brantome  on 
the  contrary,  "  that  it  was  held  that  he  who  fired  that  wretched 
arquebus-shot  was  a  priest"  [Branto-me^  t.  ii.  p.  268]. 

Whatever  hand  it  was  that  shot  down  Bourbon,  Rome,  after  his 
death,  was  plundered,  devastated  and  ravaged  by  a  brutal,  greedy, 
licentious  and  fanatical  soldiery.  Europe  was  moved  at  the  story 
of  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  position  of  the  pope,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
VIII.  renewed  their  alliance;  and  a  French  army  under  the 
command  of  Lautrec  advanced  into  Italy,  Charles  V.,  fearing  lest 
it  should  make  a  rapid  march  to  Rome  and  get  possession  of  the 
pope  whilst  delivering  him  from  captivity,  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  him ;  and,  in  consideration  of  certain  concessions  to 
the  ^nperor,  it  was  arranged  that  the  pope  should  bo  set  at  liberty 
without  delay.  Clement  VII.  was  so  anxious  to  get  out  of  his 
position,  lately  so  perilous  and  even  now  so  precarious,  that  he 
slank  out  of  the  castle  of  St.  Augelo  in  the  disguise  of  a  tradesman 
the  very  night  before  the  day  fixed  by  the  emperor  for  his  libera- 
tion ;  and  he  retired  to  Or^rieto,  on  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
French  army.  During  this  confusion  of  things  in  Italy,  Charles  V. 
gave  orders  for  arresting  in  Spain  the  ambassadors  of  Francis  I. 
and  of  Henry  Vn I.,  who  were  in  alliance  against  him,  and  who, 
on  their  side,  sent  him  two  heralds-at-arms  to  declare  war  against 
him,  Charles  V.  received  them  in  open  audience  at  Burgo.s,  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  1528.     *'  I  am  very  much  astonished,"  said  he  to 
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the  French  envoy,  *'  to  find  tli©  king  of  France  declaring  against  me 
a  war  which  he  has  been  carrying  on  for  seven  years;  he  is  not  in 
a  position  to  address  to  me  snch  a  declaration  ;  he  is  my  prisoner. 
Why  has  he  taken  no  notice  of  what  I  said  to  his  ambassador  im- 
mediately after  his  refusal  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Madrid?" 
Charles  V.  now  repeated,  in  the  very  terms  addressed  to  the 
French  ambassador,  the  comraunication  to  which  he  alluded, 
**  The  king  your  master  acted  like  a  dastard  and  a  scoundrel  in  not 
keeping  his  word  that  he  gave  me  touching  the  treaty  of  Madrid ;  if 
he  likes  to  say  the  contrary,  I  will  maintain  it  against  him  with  ray 
body  to  his.**  When  these  words  were  reported  to  Francis  L,  he 
summoned,  on  the  27th  of  JMarch,  1528,  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  cardinals,  the  prelates,  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
ministers  from  foreign  courts,  and,  after  having  given  a  vivid 
account  of  his  relations  with  Charles  V.,  "  I  am  not  the  prisoner 
of  Charles,'*  he  said  :  "  I  have  not  given  him  my  word  ;  we  have 
never  met  with  arras  in  our  hands."  He  then  handed  his  herald, 
Guycnne,  a  cartel  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  ending  with 
these  words  addressed  to  Charles  V* :  "  We  give  you  to  understand 
that,  if  you  have  intended  or  do  intend  to  charge  us  with  anything 
that  a  gentleman  lo\dng  his  honour  ought  not  to  do,  we  say  that 
you  have  lied  in  your  throat,  and  that,  as  often  as  you  say  so,  yoi||fl 
will  lie.  Wherefore  for  the  future  write  us  nothing  at  all ;  but  appoint  * 
us  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  and  we  will  bring  our  sword  for  you 
to  cross ;  protesting  that  the  shame  of  any  dehiy  in  fighting  shall  be 
yours,  seeing  that,  when  it  comes  to  an  encounter,  there  is  an  end  of 
all  writing,'*  Charles  V-  did  not  receive  Francis  I/a  challenge  till 
the  8th  of  June ;  when  he,  in  his  turn,  consulted  the  grandees  of  his 
kingdom,  amongst  others  the  duko  of  Infantado,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  in  rank  and  character,  who  answered  him  in  writing: 
'*  The  jurisdiction  of  arms  ext>ends  exclusively  to  obscure  and  foggy 
matters  in  which  the  ordinary  rules  of  justice  are  at  a  discount; 
but,  when  one  can  appeal  to  oaths  and  authentic  acts,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  allowable  to  come  to  blows  before    having   pre- 

viously  tried  the  ordinary  ways  of  justice It  seems  to 

me  that  tliis  law  of  honour  applies  to   princes,    however   great 
they  may  be,  as  well  as  to  knights.     It  would  be  truly  stranj 
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my  lord,  that  a  debt  so  serious,  so  universally  recognized,  as 
that  contracted  by  the  king  of  France,  should  be  discharged  by 
means  of  a  personal  challenge."  Charles  V.  thereupon  sent  off 
his  herald,  Burgundy,  with  orders  to  carry  to  Francis  I.  "  an 
appointment  for  a  place  of  meeting  between  Fontarabia  and 
Andaye,  in  such  a  spot  as  by  common  consent  should  be  considered 
most  safe  and  most  convenient  by  gentlemen  chosen  on  each 
side;'*  and  this  offer  was  accompanied  by  a  long  reply  which 
the  herald  was  at  the  same  time  to  deliver  to  the  king  of 
France,  whilst  calling  on  him  to  declare  his  intention  within 
forty  days  after  the  delivery  of  that  letter,  dated  the  24th  of  June, 
"  in  default  whereof,"  said  Charles,  "  the  delay  in  fighting  will  be 
yours." 

On  arriving  at  the  frontier  of  France  the  Spanish  herald 
demanded  a  safe-conduct.  He  was  made  to  wait  seven  weeks, 
from  the  30th  of  June  to  the  19th  of  August,  without  the  king's 
cognizance,  it  is  said.  At  last,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1528, 
Burgundy  entered  Paris,  and  was  conducted  to  the  palace. 
Francis  I.  received  him  in  the  midst  of  his  court ;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  observed  the  entrance  of  the  herald,  who  made  obeisance  pre- 
liminary to  addressing  him,  "  Herald,"  cried  the  king,  "  all  thy 
letters  declare  that  thou  bringest  appointment  of  time  and  place ; 
dost  thou  bring  it  ? "  "  Sir,"  answered  the  Spaniard,  "  permit 
me  to  do  my  oflSce,  and  say  what  the  emperor  has  charged  me 
to  say."  "  Nay,  I  will  not  listen  to  thee,"  said  Francis,  "  if  thou 
do  not  first  give  me  a  patent  signed  by  thy  master,  containing  an 
appointment  of  time  and  place."  "  Sir,  I  have  orders  to  read 
you  the  cartel,  and  give  it  you  afterwards."  "  How,  pray  !"  cried 
the  king,  rising  up  angrily  :  "  doth  thy  master  pretend  to  intro- 
duce new  fashions  in  my  kingdom  and  give  me  laws  in  my  own 
court  ?"  Burgundy, without  being  put  out,  began  again:  "  Sir,  .  .  ." 
"  Nay,"  said  Francis,  "  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  speak  to  me  before 
he  has  given  me  appointment  of  time  and  place.  Give  it  me, 
or  return  as  thou  hast  come."  "  Sir,  I  cannot  without  your 
permission,  do  my  office ;  if  you  will  not  deign  to  grant  it  to  me, 
let  me  have  your  refusal  handed  me  and  your  ratification  of  my 
safe-conduct  for  my  return."     "  I  am   quite  willing,"   said   the 
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BurguDily  set  off  again  for  Madrid, 


I 


king;  *Met  him  have  itP* 

and  the  incident  was  diflerently  reported  by  the  two  courts;  bui 

there  was  no  further  question  of  a  duel  between  the  two  kings. 

One  would  not  think  of  attempting  to  decide,  touching  this  ques- 
tion of  single  combat,  how  far  sincerity  was  on  the  side  of  Francis 
or  of  Charles.  No  doubt  they  were  both  brave ;  the  former  with 
more  brilliancy  than  his  rival,  the  latter,  at  need,  with  quite  as 
much  firmness.  But  in  sending  challenges  one  to  the  other,  as 
they  did  on  this  occasion,  they  were  obeying  a  dying-out  code  an 
rather  attempting  to  keep  up  chivalrous  appearances  than  to  put 
seriously  in  practice  the  precedents  of  their  ancestors.  It  was 
no  longer  a  time  when  the  fate  of  a  people  could  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  valiant  warriors,  such  as  the  three  Horatii  and  the 
three  Curiatii,  or  the  thirty  Bretons  and  thirty  EngUsh.  The  era  of 
great  nations  and  great  contests  was  beginning,  and  one  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  were  themselves  aware  that 
their  mutual  challenges  would  not  come  to  any  personal  encounter. 
The  war  which  continxied  between  them  in  Italy  was  not  much  more 
serious  or  decisive ;  both  sides  were  weary  of  it,  and  neither  one  nor 
the  other  of  the  two  sovereigns  espied  any  great  chances  of  success. 
The  French  army  was  wasting  itself,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
upon  petty  inconclusive  engagements;  its  commander,  Lautrecyfl 
died  of  the  plague  on  the  15  th  of  August,  1528  ;  a  desire  for 
peace  became  day  by  day  stronger ;  it  was  made,  first  of  all,  at 
Barcelona,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1529,  between  Charles  V.  and 
Pope  Clement  VII. ;  and  then  a  conference  was  opened  at  Cambrai 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  about  between  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  Ukewise.  Two  women,  Francis  I.'s  mother  and 
Charles  V.'s  aunt,  Louise  of  Savoy  and  Margaret  of  Austria, 
had  the  real  negotiation  of  it ;  they  had  both  of  them  acquired  the 
good  sense  and  the  moderation  which  come  from  experience  of 
affairs  and  from  difficulties  in  life;  they  did  not  seek  to  give  one 
another  mutual  surprises  and  to  play-otT  one  another  reciprocally ; 
they  resided  in  two  contiguous  houses,  between  which  they  had 
caused  a  communication  to  be  made  on  the  inside,  and  they  con 
ducted  the  negotiation  with  so  much  discretion,  that  the  pett 
Italian  princes  who  were  interested  in  it  did  not  know  the  reaul 
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of  it  until  peace  was  concluded  on  the  5tli  of  August^  1629. 
Francis  I.  yielded  on  all  the  Italian  and  Flemish  questions ;  and 
Charles  V.  gave  up  Burgundy,  and  restored  to  liberty  the  king  of 
France's  two  sons,  prisoners  at  Madrid,  in  consideration  of  a  ransom 
put  at  two  millions  of  crowns  and  of  having  the  marriage  com- 
pleted between  his  sister  Eleanor  and  Francis  I.  King  Henry  VIII. 
complained  that  not  much  account  had  been  made  of  him,  either 
during  the  negotiations  or  in  the  treaty;  but  his  discontent  was 
shortlived,  and  he  none  the  less  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Francis  I.  in  the  money-questions  to  which  the  treaty  gave  rise.  Of 
the  Italian  States  Venice  was  most  sacrificed  in  this  accommodation 
between  the  kings.  "  The  city  of  Cambrai,"  said  the  doge,  Ajadrew 
Gritti,  "  is  the  purgatory  of  the  Venetians ;  it  is  the  place  where 
emperors  and  kings  of  France  make  the  Republic  expiate  the  sin 
of  having  ever  entered  into  alliance  with  them."  Francis  went  to 
Bordeaux  to  meet  his  sons  and  his  new  wife.  At  Bordeaux,  Cognac, 
Amboise,  Blois,  and  Paris,  galas,  both  at  court  and  amongst  the 
people,  succeeded  one  another  for  six  months ;  and  Europe  might 
consider  itself  at  peace. 

The  peace  of  Cambrai  was  called  tJie  ladies*  peace^  in  honour  of 
the  two  princesses  who  had  negotiated  it.  Though  morally 
di£Perent  and  of  very  unequal  worth,  they  both  had  minds  of  a 
rare  order  and  trained  to  recognize  political  necessities  and  not  to 
attempt  any  but  possible  successes.  They  did  not  long  survive 
their  work :  Margaret  of  Austria  died  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1530, 
and  Louise  of  Savoy  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1531.  All  the 
great  poUtical  actors  seemed  hurrying  away  from  the  stage,  as  if 
the  drama  were  approaching  its  end.  Pope  Clement  VII.  died  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1534.  He  was  a  man  of  sense  and  modera- 
tion ;  he  tried  to  restore  to  Italy  her  independence,  but  he  forgot 
that  a  moderate  policy  is,  above  all,  that  which  requires  most 
energy  and  perseverance.  These  two  qualities  he  lacked  totally ; 
he  oscillated  from  one  camp  to  the  other  without  ever  having  any 
real  influence  anywhere.  A  little  before  his  death  he  made  France 
a  fiital  present ;  for,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1533,  he  married  his 
niece  Catherine  de'  Medici  to  Francis  I.'s  second  son,  Prince  Henry 
of  Valois,  who  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the  dauphin 
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Francis,  soon  afterwards  became  heir  to  tlie  tlirone^     The  chan-     j 
cellor,  Anthony  Duprat,  too,  tlie  most  considerable  up  to  that  time    J 
amongst  the  advisers  of  Francis  I.,  died  on  tbe  9tb  of  July,  1535jH 
According  to  some  liistorians,  wLen  lie  heard,  in  the  preceding 
year,  of  Pope  Clement  VII. *s  death,  he  had  conceived  a  hope, 
being  already  archbishop  of  Sens  and  a  cardinal,  of  succeeding 
him ;  and  he  spoke  to  the  king  about  it.     "  Such  an  election  would 
cost  too  dear,"  said   Francis   I. :    "  the   appetite  of  cardinals   is 
insatiable ;  I  could  not  satisfy  it."    "  Sir,**  replied  Duprat, "  France 
will  not  have  to  bear  the  expense,  I  will  provide  for  it :  there  w 
400,000  crowns  ready  for  that  purpose."     **  Where  did  you  get' 
all  that  money,  pray  ?"  asked  Francis,  turning  his  back  upon  him ; 
and  next  day  he  caused  a  seizure  to  be  made  of  a  portion  of  th 
chancellor-cardinars  property.     "  This  then,"  exclaimed  Dupra 
*'  is  the  king's  gratitude  towards  the  minister  who  has  served  lii 
body  and  soul !"     **  Wliat  has  the  cardinal  to  complain  of?"  sai 
the  king :  **  I  am  only  doing  to  him  what  he  has  so  often  advi 
me  to  do  to  others  "  [TroU  MagiHfrafs  FrarK^ak  du  Sekihne  Slh^lei 
by  Edouard  Faye  de  Brys,  ISW,  pp,  77—79].     The  last  of  th^ 
chancellor's  biographers,  the  marquis  Duprat,  one  of  his  descen(}^^ 
ants,  has  disputed  this  story  [Vie  d^Antoine  Ditp7'at,  1857,  p,  364] 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Chancellor  Duprat,  at 
death,  left-  a  very  large  fortune,  which  tlie  king  caused  to  be  seiat 
and  which  he  partly  appropriated.     We  read  in  the  con  tempo 
Jonnial  iVim  BourgcoLs  df  Paris  [published  by  Ludovic  Lalanne, 
1854,  p.  460]  :  **  When  the  chancellor  was  at  the  point  of  death,  the 
king  sent  M.  de  Bryon,  admiral  of  France,  who  had  orders  to 
have  everything  seized  and  all  his  property  placed  in  the  king's 
hand.s  .  .  .  They  found  in  his  place  at  Nantouilbt  800,000  crowns, 
and  all  his  gold  and  silver  plate  .  .  .  and  iu  his  Hercules-hou 
close  to  the  Augustins',  at  Paris,  where  he  used  to  stay  during 
life-time,  the  sum  of  300,000  livres,  which  were  in  coffers  bou 
with  iron  and  which  were  carried  off  by  the  king  for  and  to  hia 
own  profit."     In  the  civil  as  well  as  in  the  military  class,  for  hifi 
government  as  well  as  for  his  armies,  Francis  I.  had,  at  tb 
to  look  out  for  new  servants. 

He  did  not  find  such  as  have  desei*ved  a  place  in  history* 
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the  deaths  of  Louisp  of  Savoy,  of  Chancellor  Duprat,  of  La  Tr^- 
moille,  of  La  Palice,  and  of  all  the  great  warriors  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  it  was  still  one  more  friend  of  Francis  I.'s  boyhood, 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  who  remained,  in  council  as  well  as  army, 
the  most  considerable  and  the  most  devoted  amongst  his  servants. 
In  those  days  of  war  and  discord,  fraught  with  violence,  there  was 
no  man  who  was  more  personally  rough  and  violent  than  Mont^ 
morency.  From  1521  to  1541,  as  often  as  circumstances  became 
pressing,  he  showed  himself  ready  for  anything  and  capable  of 
anything  in  defence  of  the  crown  and  the  re-establishment  of  order. 
"  Gk)  hang  me  such  an  one,"  he  would  say,  according  to  Brantdme ; 
"  Tie  yon  fellow  to  this  tree ;  give  yonder  one  the  pike  or  arquebus, 
and  all  before  my  eyes ;  cut  me  in  pieces  all  those  rascals  who 
chose  to  hold  such  a  clock-case  as  this  against  the  king ;  bum  me 
this  village ;  set  me  everything  a«blaze,  for  a  quarter  of  a  league  all 
round."  In  1648,  a  violent  outbreak  took  place  at  Bordeaux  on 
accoimt  of  the  gabel  or  salt-tax ;  and  the  king's  lieutenant  was 
passacred  in  it.  Anne  de  Montmorency,  whom  the  king  had  made 
nonstable  in  1538,  the  fifth  of  his  family  invested  with  that  dignity, 
repaired  thither  at  once.  "  Aware  of  his  coming,"  says  Brantdme, 
♦*  MM.  de  Bordeaux  went  two  days'  journey  to  meet  him  and  carry 
him  the  keys  of  their  city :  *  Away,  away,'  said  he,  *  with  your 
keys ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  I  have  others  which  I 
am  bringing  with  me  and  which  will  make  other  sort  of  opening 
than  yours  (meaning  his  cannon) ;  I  will  have  you  all  hanged ;  I 
will  teach  you  to  rebel  against  your  king  and  kill  his  governor  and 
lieutenant.'  Which  he  did  not  fail  to  do,"  adds  Brantdme,  "  and 
inflicted  exemplary  punishment,  but  not  so  severe  assuredly  as  the 
case  required."  The  narrator,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  more 
merciful  than  the  constable.  Nor  was  the  constable  less  stern 
or  less  thorough  in  battles  than  in  outbreaks.  In  1562,  at  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  he  was  aged  and  so  ill  that  none  expected  to 
see  him  on  horseback.  "  But  in  the  morning,"  says  Brantdme, 
**  knowing  that  the  enemy  was  getting  ready,  ho,  brimful  of 
courage,  gets  out  of  bed,  mounts  his  horse,  and  appears  at  the 
moment  the  march  began ;  whereof  I  do  remember  me,  for  I  saw 
him  and  heard  him,  when  M.  de  Guise  came  forward  to  meet  him 
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to  give  bim  good  day  and  ask  bow  he  was.     He,   fully  armed^ 
save  only  his  head,  answered  him :  '  Right  well,  sir :  this  is  thi^| 
real  medicine  that  hath  cured  me  for  the  battle  which  is  toward  and 
a-preparing  for  the  honour  of  God  and  our  king/  "     In  spite  of  thfiH 
indomitable  aptness  for  rendering  the  king  everywhere  the  mos^^ 
difficult,  nay,  the  most  pitiless  services,  the  constable  De  Mont- 
morency none  the  less  incurred,  in  lo4«l  j  the  disfavour  of  Francis  !• ; 
private  dissensions  in  the  royal  family,  the  intrigues  of  rivals  at 
court,  and   the   enmity  of  the   king's   mistress,   the   duchess   of 
Etampes,  effaced  the  remembrance  of  all  he  had  done  and  might 
still  do.     He  did  accept  his  disgrace ;  lie  retired  first  to  Chantilly, 
and  then  to  Ecouen;  and  there  he  waited  for  the  dauphin,  when  h^y 
became  King  Henry  II.,  to  recall  bim  to  bis  side  and  restore  tdl 
him  the  power  which  Francis  I.,  on  bis  very  death-bed,  had  dis- 
suaded his  son  from  giving  back.     The  ungi^atefulnesses  of  kings 
are  sometimes  as  capricious  as  their  favours. 

The  ladles^  peaces  concluded  at  Cambrai  in  1529,  lasted  up 
1536 ;  incessantly  troubled,  however,  by  far  from  pacific  symptomi 
proceedings,  and  preparations.  In  October,  1 532,  Francis  !•  lia< 
at  Calais,  an  interview  with  Henry  VIIL,  at  which  they  contract 
a  private  alliance  and  undertook  "  to  raise  between  them  an  army 
of  80,000  men  to  resist  the  Turk,  as  true  zealots  for  the  good  of 
Christendom."  The  Turks,  in  fact,  under  their  great  sultan 
Sohman  11.,  were  constantly  threatening  and  invading  eastern 
Europe.  Charles  V.,  as  emperor  of  Germany,  was  far  mor^j 
exposed  to  their  attacks  and  far  more  seriously  disquieted  by  thei^^ 
than  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIIL  were;  but  the  peril  that  hung 
over  him  in  the  Bast  urged  him  on  at  the  same  time  to  a  furt! 
development  of  ambition  and  strength ;  in  order  to  defend  e4is 
Europe  against  the  Turks,  he  required  to  be  dominant  in  weste 
Europe ;  and  in  that  very  part  of  Europe  a  large  portion  of 
population  were  disposed  to  wish  for  his  success,  for  they  required 
it  for  their  own  security,  *'  To  read  all  that  was  spread  abroad 
hither  and  thither,"  says  William  Du  Bellay,  "it  seemed  that 
the  said  lord  the  emperor  was  born  into  this  world  to  ha 
fortune  at  his  beck  and  call."  Two  brothers,  Mussulman  pirat 
known  under  the  name  of  Barbarosiia,  had  become  masteri,  oqg 
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of  Algiers  and  the  other  of  Tunis,  and  were  destroying,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Christian 
States.  It  was  Charles  V.  who  tackled  them.  In  1535  he  took 
Tunis,  set  at  liberty  twenty  thousand  Christian  slaves,  and 
remained  master  of  the  regency.     At  the  news  of  tliis  expedition, 

PFmncis   I.,   who,  in  concert  with   Henry  VIII.,  was   but  lately 
ing  an  army  "  to  offer  resistance,"  he  said,  "  to  the  Turk," 
Ted  into  negotiations  with  Soliman  II.  and  concluded  a  friendly 
ty   with   him   against   what  was   called    th('.    coinvion   enem/y, 
1  rancis  had  been  for  some  time  preparing  to  resume  his  projects 
of  conquest  in  Italy ;    he  had  effected  an  interview  at  Marseilles 
in  October,  1533,  with  Pope  Clement  VIT.,  who  was  almost  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  it  was  there  that  the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry 
of  France  with  Catherine  de'  Medici  was  settled.    Astonishment 
was  expressed  that  the  pope's  niece  had  hut  a  very  moderat-e 
dowry.     "You  don*t  see,  then,"  said  Clement  VII.'s  ambassador, 
**  that  she  brings  France  three  jewels  of  great  price,  Genoa,  Milan, 
f     and  Naples?*'     When  this  language  was  reported  at  the  court  of 
B  Charles  V.,  it  caused  great  irritation  there.     In  1 536  all  these 
combustibles  of  war   exploded ;   in   the   month  of  February,    a 
French  army  entered  Piedmont  and  occupied  Turin ;  and,  in  the 
month  of  July,  Charles  V.  in  person  entered  Provence  at  the  head 
of  50,000  men,     Anne  de  Montmorency,  having  received  orders  to 
defend  southern  France,  began  by  laying  it  waste  in  order  that  the 
ly  might  not  be  able  to  live  in  it ;  officers  had  orders  to  go 
werywhere  and  "break  up  the  bake-houses  and  mills,  burn  the 
wlieat  and  forage,  pierce  the  wine^casks  and  ruin  the  wells  by 
Growing  the  wheat  into  them  to  spoil  the  water.*'     In  certain 
places  the  inhabitants  resisted  the  soldiers  charged  with  this  duty; 
dsevhere,  from  patriotism,  they  themselves  set  fire  to  their  corn- 
and  pierced  their  casks.     Montmorency  made  up  his  mind  to 
id,  on  the  whole  coast  of  Provence,  only  Marseilles  and  Aries; 
palled  down  the  ramparts  of  the  other  towns,  which  were  left 
exposed  to  the  enemy.     For  two  months  Charles  V.  prosecuted 
wUS  campaign  without  a  fight,  marching  through  the  whole  of 
ProTeiice  an  army  which  fatigue,  shortness  of  provisions,  sickness 
^d  ambuscades  were  decimating  ingloriously.     At  last  he  decided 
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upon  !*etreating.  **  From  Aix  to  Fr^jus  where  the  emperor  at  hi^j 
arrival  had  pitched  his  camp,  all  the  roads  were  strewn  with  tli^ 
sick  and  the  dead  pell-mell,  with  harness,  lances,  pikes,  arque- 
buses, and  other  armour  of  men  and  horses  gathered  in  a  heap. 
I  say  what  I  saw,"  adds  Martin  du  Bcllay,  "  considering  the  toil  I 
had  with  my  company  in  this  pursuit.'*  At  the  village  of  Mery, 
near  Fr^jus,  some  peasants  had  shut  themselves  up  in  a  tower 
situated  on  the  line  of  march ;  Charles  V.  ordered  one  of  hia 
captains  to  carry  it  by  assault ;  from  his  splendid  uniform  the 
peasants,  it  is  said,  took  this  officer  for  the  emperor  himself  and 
directed  their  fire  upon  him;  the  officer,  mortally  wounded,  was 
removed  to  Nice,  where  he  died  at  the  end  of  a  few  days.  It  was 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  the  prime  of  Spanuh  poesrj^  the  SjninM 
FetrarrJi,  according  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  tower  was 
taken,  and  Charles  V.  avenged  his  poet's  death  by  hanging 
twenty-five  of  these  patriot-peasants,  being  all  that  survived  of  the 
fifty  who  had  maintained  the  defence. 

On  returning  fi^om  his  sorry  expedition,  Charles  V.  learned 
that  those  of  his  lieutenants  whom  he  had  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  a  similar  invasion  in  the  north  of  France,  in  Picardy, 
had  met  with  no  greater  success  than  ho  himself  in  Provence. 
Queen  Mary  of  Hungjiry,  his  sister  and  deputy  in  the  government 
of  the  Low  Countries,  advised  a  local  truce;  his  other  sist-er, 
Eleanor,  the  queen  of  France,  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  Francis  I. 
adopted  it;  and  the  truce  in  the  North  was  signed  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  Montmorency  signed  a  similar  one  for  Piedmont 
It  was  agreed  that  negotiations  for  a  peace  should  be  opened 
Locate,  in  Roussillon,  and  that,  to  pursue  them,  Francis  should 
and  take  up  his  fpiarters  at  Montpellicr  and  Charles  V.  at  Bar* 
cekma.  Pope  Paul  II L  (Alexander  Farnese)  who,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1534-,  had  succeeded  Clement  VIL,  came  forwanl  as 
mediator.  He  was  a  man  of  capacity,  who  had  the  gift  of  rcsolut-ely 
continuing  a  moderate  course  of  policy,  well  calculated  to  gain 
time  but  insufficient  for  the  settlement  of  great  and  difficult 
questions.  The  two  sovereigns  refused  to  see  one  another 
officially  ;  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  discussing  together  their 
mutual  pretensions,  and  they  were  so  different  in  character  that, 
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IP^Harguerite  de  Valois  used  to  say,  ^*  to  bring  them  to  accord, 

God  would  have  had  to  re-make  one  in  the  other's  image."     They 

wonld  only  consent  to  treat  by  agents ;  and,  on  tho  15fch  of  June, 

^lo38,  they  signed  a  truce  for  ten  years,  rather  fi^om  weariness  of  a 

"fruitless  war  than  from  any  real   desu-e  of  peace ;  they,  both  of 

them,  wanted  time  to   bring  them   unforeseen  opportunities  for 

getting  out  of  their  embarrassments.      But,  for  all  their  refusal 

to   take   part   in   set   negotiations,   they   were   both  desirous   of 

being  personally  on  good  terms  again  and  to  converse  together 

without  entering  into  any  engagement.     Charles  V.,  being  forced 

by  contrary  winds  to  touch  at  tbe  island  of  Sainte  Marie,  made 

a  proposal    to    Francis    I*    for   an   interview    at   Aigues-Mortes ; 

■  Francis  repaired  thither  on  the  14th  of  July,  1538,  and  went  the 
H  yery  same  day  in  a  small  galley  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  emperor,  who 

■  stepped  eagerly  forward  and  held  out  a  hand  to  him  to  help  him 
on  to  the  other  vessel.  Next  day,  the  15th  of  July,  Charles 
V,  embarking  on  boai'd  one  of  the  king's  frigates,  went  and 
returned  the  visit  at  Aigues-Mortes,  where  Francis,  with  his  whole 
court,  was  awaiting  him  ;  after  disembarkation  at  the  port  they 
embraced;  and  Queen  Eleanor,  glad  to  see  them  together, 
"embraced  them  both,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  round  the  waist." 
Tliey  entered  the  town  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  cheers 

I  of  the  multitude,  sliouting  *'  Hurrah !  for  the  emperor  and  the 
king!*'  The  dauphin,  Henry,  and  his  brother  Charles,  duke  of 
Orleans,  amving  boot  and  spur  from  Provence,  came  up  at  this 
moment,  shouting  likewise,  "  Hurrah  1  for  the  emperor  and  the 
king!"  Charles  V,  "dropped  on  his  knees,"  says  the  narrator, 
Jmd  embmced  the  two  young  princes  affectionately.  They  all 
repaired  together  to  the  house  prepared  for  their  reception,  and, 
t  after  dinner,  the  emperor,  being  tired,  lay  down  to  rest  on  a  couch. 
Queen  Eleanor,  before  long,  went  and  tapped  at  his  door,  and  sent 
word  to  the  king  that  the  emperor  was  awake.  Francis,  with 
the  cardinal  De  Lorraine  and  the  constable  De  Montmorency,  soon 
arrived.  On  ent-t^ring  the  chamber,  he  found  the  emperor  still 
lying  down  and  chatting  with  his  sister  the  queen  who  was 
sedated  beside  him  on  a  chair*  At  sight  of  the  king  Charles  V. 
sprang  from  the  couch  and  went  towards  hira  without  any  shoes 
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"  A  token  and 
Charles  put 


on.     **  Well,  brotlier,"  said  the  king:  "how  do  you  feel?     HaTe 
you  rested  well  ?  "     *'Yes/'    said  Charles:    "I  had  made  such 
cheer  that  I  was  obhged  to  sleep  it  off.'*     "  I  wish  you,"  said 
Francis,    *'t^  have   the   same  power  in  France  as  you   have  in 
Flanders  and  in  Spain ;"  whereupon  he  gave  hira,  as  a  mark  o^ 
affection,  a  diamond  valued  at  thirty  thousand  crowns,  and  havin^l 
on  the  ring  in  which  it  was  set  this  inscription, 
proof  of  affection  "  (Diledioms  testis  et  exemplum), 
the  ring  on  hia  finger ;  and,  taking  from  his  neck  the  collar  of 
the  order    (the  Golden  Heece)  he   was  wearing,  he  put  it  upon 
the  king's  neck,     Francis  did  the  converse  with  hia  own  collar. 
Only  seven  of  the  attendants  remained  in  the  emperor's  chamber ; 
and  there  the  two  sovereigns  conversed  for  an  hour,  after  which 
they  moved  to  the  hall,  where  a  splendid  supper  awaited  them. 
After  supper  the  queen  went  in  person  to  see  if  the  emperor'i^ 
room  was  readv;  she  came   back  to  tell  him  when  it  was,  and 
Charles  V.  retired.      Next  morning,  July  16,  Francis  went  to  see^ 
him   again  in   his   room ;    they  heard   mass    together ;     CharleJB 
re-embarked  the  same  day  for  Spain ;  Francis  I.  went  and  slept, 
on  the  17th,  at  Nimes ;  and  t)ms  ended  this  friendly  meeting  which 
left,  if  not  the  principal  actors,  at  any  rate  the  people  all  around 
brimful  of  satisfaction  and  feeling  sure  that  the  truce  concluded  in 
the  previous  month  would  really  at  last  be  peace.     The  i)eo[)le  are 
easily  deceived  ;  and  whenever  they  are  pleased  with  appearance^ 
they  readily  take  them  for  realities. 

An  unexpected  event  occurred  to  give  this  friendly  meeting 
Aigues-Mortes  a  value  which  otherwise  it  would  probably  nev< 
have  attained,     A   year  afterwards,  in  August,   1539,   a  violeni 
insurrection    burst    out   at  Ghent.     The  fair  deputy  of  the  Low^ 
Countries  had  obtained  from  the  estates  of  Flanders  a  gi'atuitouiB 
grant  of  1,200,000  florins  for  the  assistance  of  her  brother  the 
emperor,  whom  his  unfortunate  expedition  in  Provence  had  reduced 
to  great  straits  for  want  of  money ;  and  the  city  of  Ghent  had  been 
taxed,  for  its  share,  to  the  extent  of  400,000  florins.    The  Ghentes 
pleaded  their  privilege  of  not  being  liable  to  \)e  taxed  without  thei 
own  consent.     To  their  plea  Charles  V.  responded  by  citing  the 
vote  of  the  estates  of  Flanders  and  giving  orders  to  have  it  obeyed. 
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The  Ghentese  drove  out  tlie  oflScers  of  the  emperor,  entered  upon 
open  rebellion,  incited  the  other  cities  of  Flanders,  Ypres,  and 
Bruges  amongst  the  rest,  to  join  them,,  and,  taking  even  more 
decisive  action,  sent  a  deputation  to  Francis  I.,  as  their  own  lord's 
suzerain,  demanding  his  support,  and  offering  to  make  liim  master 
of  the  Low  Countries  if  he  would  bo  pleased  to  give  thera  effectual 
assistance.     The  temptation  was  great ;  but  whether  it  were  from 
prudence,  or  from  feudal  loyalty,  or  in  consequence  of  the  meet- 
ing at  Aigues-Mortes,  and  of  the  prospects  set  before   hira  by 
Chai'les  of  an  arrangement  touching  Milaness,  Francis  rejected  the 
offer  of  the  Ghentese  and  informed  Charles  V*  of  it.     The  emperor 
determined  resolutely  upon   the   course  of  going  in  person  and 
putting  down  the  Ghentese ;  but  how  get  to  Ghent  ?     The  sea 
was  not  safe ;  the  rebels  had  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the 
parts  on  their  coasts ;  the  passage  by  way  of  Germany  was  very 
slow  work,  and  might  be  difficult  by  reason  of  ill-will  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestant  states  which  would  have  to  bo  traversed.     France 
was  the  only  direct  and  quick   route.     Charles  V,  sent   to  ask 
Francis  I.  for  a  passage,  whilst  thanking  him  for  the  loyalty  with 
which  he  had  rejected  the  offers  of  the  Ghentese,  and  repeating  to 
him  the  fair  words  that  had  been  used  as  to  Milaness.     Fi-ancis 
announced  to  his  council  his  intention  of  gi'anting  the  emperor's 
request.     Some  of  his  councillors  pressed  him  to  annex  some  con- 
ditions, such,  at  the  least,  as  a  formal  and  written  engagement 
instead  of  the  vague  and  verbal  promises  at  Aigues-Mortes.     "  No," 
said  the  king  with  the  impulsiveness  of  his  nature,  "  when  you  do  a 
generous  thing,  you  must  do  it  completely  and  boldly/*    On  leaving 
the  council  he  met  his  court-fool  Triboulet,  whom  he  found  writing 
in  his  tablets,  called  Fools*  Dlarif,  the  name  of  Charles  V.,  *'  A 
bigger  fool  than  I,"  said  he,  "  if  he  comes  passing  through  France." 
"What  wilt  thou  say,  if  I  let  him  pass  ?"  said  the  king.     "  I  will 
rub  out  his  name  and  put  yours  in  its  place."     Francis  I.  was  not 
Content  with  letting  Charles  V.  pass ;  he  sent  his  two  sons,  the 
dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  far  as  Bayonne  to  meet  bim, 
it  in  person  to  receive  him  at  Cbatelleraultj  and  gave  hira  enter- 
iments  at  Amboise,  at  Blois,  at  Chambord,  at  Orleans,  and 
-Fontainebleau,  and  lastly  at  Paris,  which  thoy  entered  together 
VOL.  in.  K 
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on  the  let  of  January,  1540,     Orders  had  been  sent  everywhere 
to  receive  him  "  as  kings  of  France  are  received  on  their  joyous 
accession."     "  The  king  gave  his  guest,"  says  Du  Bellay,  "  all  the 
pleasures  that  can  be  invented,  as  royal   liunts,  tourneys,    skir- 
mishes,  fights  a-foot  and  a-horseback,  and  in  all  other  sorts  d 
pastimes."     Some  petty  incidc^nts,  of  a  less  reassuring  kind,  were] 
intermingled  %vith  these   entertainments.     One  day  the  duke 
Orleans,  a  young  prince  full  of  reckless  gaiety,  jumped  suddenlyj 
on  to  the  crupper  of  the  emperor's  horse  and  threw  his  arms  round 
Charles,   shouting,    "  Your   Imperial   Majesty   is    my   prisoner,** 
Charles  set  ofF  at  a  gallop,  without  tm-ning  his  head.     Another  day 
the  king's  favourite,  the  duchess  of  Etximpes,  was  present  with  th< 
two  monarchs.     "  Brother,"  said  Francis,  "  you  see  yonder  a  fail 
dame  who  is  of  opinion  that  I  should  not  let  you  out  of  Paris  without 
your  having  revoked  the  treaty  of  Madrid."     "  Ah  1  well," 
Charles,  "if  the  opinion  is  a  good  one,  it  must  be  followed,**    Sucl 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech  is  honourable  to  both  sovereign! 
Charles  V.,  impressed  with  the  wealth  and  cheerful  industry  tin 
met  his  eye,  said,  according  to  Brant6mo,  '*  There  is  "not  in 
world  any  greatness  such  as  that  of  a  king  of  France.**     Aft-ei 
having  passed  a  week  at  Paris  he  started  for  the  Low  CountrieS| 
halted  at  Chantilly  at  the  constable  de  Montmorency's,  who, 
well  as  the  king's  two  song,  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleanj 
was  in  attendance  upon  him,  and  did  not  separate  from  his  esooi 
of  French  royalty  until  he  arrived  at  Valenciennes,  the  first  toi 
in  his  Flemish  dominions.     According  to  some  historians  there 
been  at  Chantilly,  amongst  the  two  young  princes  and  their  oeti 
vants,  some  idea  of  seizing  the  emperor  and  detaining  him  until 
had  consented  to  the  concessions  demanded  of  him ;  others  merel] 
say  that  the  constable,  before  leaving  him,  was  very  urgent 
him  that  he  should  enter  into  some  positive  engagement  as 
Milaness:  "No,"  said  Charles,  "I  must  not  bind  myself  any  moi 
than  I  have  done  by  my  words  as  long  as  I  am  in  your  power 
when  I  have  chastised  my  rebellious  subjects  I  will  content  yoi 
king." 

He  rlid  chastise,  severely,  his  Flemish  subjects  but  he  did   not 
content  the  king  of  France.    Francis  I.  was  not  willing  to  positively 
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Jpenounce  his  Italian  conquests,  and  Charles  V*  was  not  willing  to 

ix^aliy  give  them  up  to  him.     Milaness   was   still,  in  Italy,  the 

^brincipal  object  of  their  mntual  ambition.     Navarre,  in  the  south- 

^%ast  of  France,  and  the  Low  Countries  in  the  north,  gave  occasion 

for  incessantly  renewed  disputes  between  them.  The  two  sovereigns 

sought  for  combinations  which  would  allow  them  to  make,  one  to 

the  other,  the  desired  concessions,  whilst  still  preserving  pretexts 

for  and  chances  of  recoveriug  them.     Divers  projects  of  marriage 

^ketween  their  children  or  near  relatives  were  advanced  with  that 

bbject,  but  nothing  came  of  them ;  and,  after  two  years  and  a  half 

of  abortive  negotiations,  another  great  war,  the  fourth,  broke  out 

ibetween  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  for  the  same  causes  and  with 

Hhe  same  by-ends  as  ever.    It  lasted  two  years,  from  1542  to  1544, 

with  alternations  of  success  and  i*everse  on  either  side,  and  several 

liplomatic  attempts  to  embroil  in  it  the  different  European  powers. 

I'rancis  I,  concluded  an  alliance  in  1543  with  Sultan  Soliman  11. , 

^ind,  in  concert  with  French  vessels,   the  vessels   of  the  pirate 

Barbarossa  cruised  about  and  made  attacks  upon  the  shores  of  the 

'Mediterranean.  An  outcry  was  raised  against  such  a  scandal  as  this. 

*' Sip  ambassador,"  said  Francis  I.  to  Marino  Giustiniano,  ambas- 

[Kidor  from  Venice,  **  I  cannot  deny  that  I  eagerly  desire  to  see  the 

Turk  very  powerful  and  roady  for  war;  not  on  his  own  account,  for 

te  is  an  infidel  and  all  we  are  Christians,  but  in  order  to  cripple 

the  power  of  the  emperor,  to  force  him  into  great  expense,  and  to 

[give  all  other  governments  security  against  so  great  an  enemy.** 

^"As  for  me,"  says  the  contempomry  Montluo  in  Ids  MemoireSf  "if 

1  could  summon  all  the  spirits  of  hell  to  break  the  head  of  my 

enemy  who  would  fain  break  mine,  I  would  do  it  with  all  my  heart, 

God  forgive  me  ! !  !**     On  the  oilier  hand,  on  the  11th  of  February, 

1543,  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  concluded  an 

liHiauce  against  Francis  I.  and  the  Turks.     The  unsuccess  which 

had  attended  the  grand  expedition  conducted  by  Charles  V.  per- 

tonally  in  1541,  with  the  view  of  attacking  Barbarossa  aud  the 

Mussulmans  in  Algiers  itself,  had  opened  liis  eyes  to  all  the  diffi- 

jfulty  of  such  enterprises,  and  he  wished  to  secure  the  co-operation 

[of  a  great  maritime  power  before  engaging  therein  afresh.    lie  at  the 

.ftime  time  convoked  a  German  diet  at  Spires  in  order  to  make  a 
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strong  demonstration  against  the  alliance  between  Francis  I.  and 
the  Turks,  and  to  claim  the  support  of  Germany  in  the  name  of 
Christendom.  Ambassadors  from  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  king 
of  Denmark  appeared  in  support  of  the  propositions  and  demands 
of  Charles  V.  The  diet  did  not  separate  until  it  had  voted  24,000 
foot  and  4000  horse  to  be  employed  against  France,  and  had  for- 
bidden Germans,  under  severe  penalties,  to  take  service  with 
Francis  I.  In  1544  the  war  thus  became  almost  European,  and  in 
the  early  days  of  April  two  armies  were  concentrated  in  Piedmont, 
near  the  little  town  of  Ceresole,  the  Spanish  20,000  strong  and 
the  French  19,000 ;  the  former  under  the  orders  of  the  marquis 
del  Guasto,  the  latter  under  those  of  the  count  d'Enghien ;  both 
ready  to  deliver  a  battle  which  was,  according  to  one  side,  to 
preserve  Europe  from  the  despotic  sway  of  a  single  master,  and, 
according  to  the  other,  to  protect  Europe  against  a  fresh  invasion 
of  Mussulmans. 

Francis  of  Bourbon,  Count  d'Enghien,  had  received  from  the 
king  a  prohibition  to  give  battle.  He  was  believed  to  be  weaker 
than  the  marquis  del  Guasto,  who  showed  eagerness  to  deliver  it. 
Convinced  that  such  a  position  was  as  demoralizing  as  it  was 
disagreeable  for  him,  the  young  count  d'Enghien  sent  a  valiant  and 
intelligent  gentleman,  Blaise  de  Montluc,  who  had  already  had 
experience  in  the  great  wars  of  the  reign,  to  carry  his  represen- 
tations to  the  king.  Francis  I.  summoned  the  messenger  to  a 
meeting  of  the  council,  at  which  the  dauphin,  Henry,  stood  behind 
his  father*s  chair,  "  Montluc,"  said  the  king,  "  I  wish  you  to 
return  and  report  my  deliberation  and  the  opinion  of  my  council 
to  M,  d'Enghien,  and  to  listen  here  to  the  diflSculty  that  stands  t 
in  the  way  of  our  being  able  to  grant  him  leave  to  give  battle,  as  h 
demands,"  The  count  de  St.  Pol  spoke  and  set  forth  the  reasonnri 
the  king  had  for  not  desiring  battle ;  and  the  end  of  them  all  was 
that  there  was  a  chance  of  losing,  which  would  be  a  matter  for^ 
regret  beyond  all  comparison  with  the  advantage  to  be  gained  fronn  I 
winning.  "  I  stamped  with  impatience  to  speak,"  says  Montluc,  1 
**  and  would  have  broken  in ;  but  M.  de  St.  Pol  made  me  a  sign 
with  his  hand,  saying,  '  Quiet  I  quiet !  *  which  made  me  hold  my 
tongue,  and  I  saw  that  the  king  set  on  a-laughing.     Then  he  t^ 
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me  that  ho  wished  me  to  say  freely  what  I  thought  about  it.  'I 
consider  myself  most  happy,  sir/  said  I,  *for  when  you  were 
dauphin,  and  before  you  were  called  to  this  great  charge  which 
God  hath  given  you,  you  tried  the  fortune  of  war  as  much  as  any 
king  that  ever  hath  been  in  Prance,  without  sparing  your  own 
person  any  more  than  the  meanest  gentleman.  Well,  a  soldier- 
king  is  the  only  one  I  can  address.'  The  dauphin,  who  was 
facing  me,"  continues  Montluc,  "  made  me  a  sign  with  his  head, 
which  caused  me  to  think  that  he  wished  me  to  speak  boldly. 
Then  said  I,  '  Sir,  I  count  that  there  will  be  4500  or  4600  of  us 
Gascons,  all  told ;  and  all  of  us,  captains  and  soldiers,  will  give 
you  our  names  and  the  places  whence  we  come,  and  will  stake  our 
heads  that  we  will  fight  on  the  day  of  battle,  if  it  should  please  you 
to  grant  it.  It  is  a  matter  that  we  have  been  awaiting  and 
desiring  this  long  while,  without  much  taking  of  counsel ;  be 
assured,  sir,  there  are  not  more  resolute  soldiers  than  yonder. 
There  are,  besides,  thirteen  companies  of  Swiss,  who  will  give  you 
the  same  pledge  as  we  who  are  your  subjects ;  and  we  will  hand 
in  to  you  the  names  of  them  all  for  to  be  sent  to  their  cantons  in 
order  that,  if  there  be  any  who  shall  not  do  his  duty,  ho  may  die. 
Tou  have  thus  nine  thousand  men  and  more  of  whom  you  may  be 
certain  that  they  will  fight  to  the  last  gasp  of  their  lives.  As  for 
the  Itab'ans  and  Provencals,  I  will  not  answer  to  you  for  them ;  but 
perhaps  they  will  all  do  as  well  as  we,  when  they  see  us  getting  to 
work,  and  then  I  raised  my  arm  up,  as  if  to  strike,  whereat  the 
king  smiled.  *  Sir,'  said  I,  *  I  have  heard  from  wise  captains  that 
it  is  not  the  great  number  that  wins,  but  the  stout  heart ;  on  a  day 
of  battle,  a  moiety  doth  not  fight  at  all.  We  desire  no  more ; 
leave  it  to  us.'  The  king,  who  had  very  favourably  listened  to  mo, 
and  who  took  pleasure  in  seeing  my  impatience,  turned  his  eyes 
towards^  M.  do  St.  Pol,  who  said,  '  Sir,  would  you  change  your 
opinion  at  the  words  of  this  madcap  \^ho  has  no  thought  for 
the  calamity  it  would  be  if  wo  were  to  lose  the  battle  ?  It  is  a 
matter  too  important  to  be  left  for  settlomont  to  the  brains  of  a 
young  Gascon.'  I  answered  him,  *  Sir,  let  me  assure  you  that  I 
am  no  braggart,  nor  so-  hare-brained  as  you  consider  me.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  not  to  go  and  attack  the  enemy  in  a  stronghold,  as 
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we  did  at  La  Bicocca ;  bub  M.  D*Eoghiee  has  too  many  good  and 
veteran  captains  about  him  to  commit  such  an  error.  The 
only  question  will  be  to  find  means  of  coming  at  them  in  open 
country,  where  there  is  neither  hedge  nor  ditch  to  keep  us  from 
setting  to  work ;  and  then,  sir,  you  shall  hear  talk  of  the  most 
furious  fights  that  ever  were,  I  do  entreat  you  most  humbly, 
sir,  to  admit  no  thought  of  anything  but  a  victory.'  Tbe 
dauphin,"  continues  Montluc,  "went  on  more  and  more  smiling 
and  making  signs  to  me,  which  gave  me  still  greater  boldness  in 
speaking.  All  the  rest  spoke  and  said  that  the  king  must  not 
place  any  reliance  upon  my  words.  Admiral  D'Annebaut  said 
not  a  syllable,  but  smiled;  I  suppose  he  had  seen  the  signs  the 
dauphin  was  making  to  me.  M.  do  St,  Pol  turns  to  speak  to  the 
king  and  says,  *  How,  sir !  You  seem  disposed  to  change  your 
opinion  and  listen  to  the  words  of  this  rabid  madman  ? '  To  whom 
the  king  replied,  *  On  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  cousin,  he  has 
given  me  such  great  and  clear  reasons  and  has  represented  to  me 
80  well  the  good  courage  of  my  men  that  I  know  not  what  to  do.* 

*  I  see  quite  well,'  said  the  lord  of  St.  Pol,  *  that  you  have  already 
turned  round.'  TfVliereupon  the  king,  addressing  the  admiral, 
asked  him  what  he  thought  about  it.    *  Sir,'  answered  the  admiral, 

*  you  have  a  great  mind  to  give  them  leave  to  fight.  I  will  not  be 
surety  to  you,  if  they  fight,  for  gain  or  loss,  since  God  alone  can 
know  about  that;  but  I  will  certainly  pledge  you  my  Ufe  and  my 
honour  that  all  they  whom  he  has  mentioned  to  you  will  fight,  and 
like  good  men  and  true,  for  I  know  what  they  are  worth  from 
having  commanded  them.  Only  do  one  thing :  we  know  well  that^ 
you  are  half  brought  round  and  inclined  rather  to  fighting  than 
the  contrary;  make,  then,  your  prayer  to  God  and  entreat  Him  to 
be  pleased  this  once  to  aid  you  and  counsel  you  as  to  what  you 
ought  to  do.' 

**  Then  the  king  lifted  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and,  clasping  his 
hands  and  throwing  his  cap  upon  the  table,  said,  *  0  God,  I 
entreat  Thee  that  it  may  please  Thee  to  this  day  give  me  counsel  as 
to  what  I  ought  to  do  for  the  preservation  of  my  kingdom,  and 
that  aU  may  be  to  Thy  honour  and  glory ! '  Whereupon  the 
admiral  asked  him,  *  Sir,  what  opinion  occurs  to  you  now  ?  ' 
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king,  after  pausing  a  little,  turned  towards  me,  saying,  with  a  sort 
of  shout,  '  Let  them  fight  I  let  them  fight  I '  '  Well,  then,  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said,'  replied  the  admiral ;  '  if  you  lose,  you  alone 
will  be  the  cause  of  the  loss ;  and,  if  you  win,  in  like  manner ;  and 
you,  all  alone,  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  it,  you  alone  having 
given  the  leave/  Then  the  king  and  every  one  rose  up,  and,  as 
for  me,  I  tingled  with  joy.  His  Majesty  began  talking  with  the 
admiral  about  my  despatch  and  about  giving  orders  for  the  pay 
which  was  in  arrears.  And  M.  de  St.  Pol  accosted  me,  saying  with 
a  laugh,  *  Rabid  madman,  thou  wilt  be  cause  of  the  greatest  weal 
that  could  happen  to  the  king,  or  of  the  greatest  woe.'  " 

Montluc's  boldness  and  Francis  I.'s  confidence  in  yielding  to  it 
were  not  unrewarded.  The  battle  was  delivered  at  Ceresole  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1544 ;  it  was  bravely  disputed  and  for  some 
time  indecisive,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  anxious  Count 
D'Enghien,  who  was  for  a  while  in  an  awkward  predicament ;  but 
the  ardour  of  the  Gascons  and  the  firmness  of  the  Swiss  prevailed, 
and  the  French  army  was  victorious,  Montluc  was  eagerly 
desirous  of  being  commissioned  to  go  and  carry  to  the  king  the 
news  of  the  victory  which  he  had  predicted  and  to  which  he  had 
contributed ;  but  another  messenger  had  the  preference ;  and  he 
does  not,  in  his  Memoires^  conceal  his  profound  discontent ;  but 
he  was  of  those  whom  their  discontent  does  not  dishearten,  and  he 
continued  serving  his  king  and  his  country  with  such  rigorous  and 
stubborn  zeal  as  was  destined  hereafter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
to  make  him  marshal  of  France  at  last.  He  had  to  sufier  a  dis- 
appointment more  serious  than  that  which  was  personal  to  him- 
self ;  the  victory  of  Ceresole  had  not  the  results  that  might  have 
been  expected.  The  war  continued ;  Charles  V.  transferred  his 
principal  efforts  therein  to  the  north,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Low 
Countries  and  France,  having  concluded  an  alliance  with  Henry 
YIII.  for  acting  in  concert  and  on  the  offensive.  Champagne  and 
Picardy  were  simultaneously  invaded  by  the  Grermans  and  the 
English ;  Henry  VIII.  took  Boulogne ;  Charles  V.  advanced  as 
far  as  Ch&teau-Thierry  and  threatened  Paris.  Great  was  the  con- 
sternation there;  Francis  I.  hurried  up  from  Fontainebleau  and 
rode  about  the  streets,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
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everywhere  saying,  *'  If  I  canriot  keep  you  from  fear,  I  will  keepB 
you  fi'om  harm.**     **  My  God/*  lie  had  exclaimed  as  he  started 
from  Foutainebleau,  "how  dear  Thou  sellest  me  my  kingdom  I*' J 
The  people  recovered  courage  and  confidence;  they  rose  in  a 
body  ;  40,000  araied  militiamen  defiled,  it  is  said,  before  the  king,  h 
The  army   arrived  by   forced  marches,   and    took  post  between " 
Paris  and  Ch&teau-Thierry.     Charles  V.  was  not  rash ;  he  fell  back 
to  Crespy  in  Laonness,  some  few  leagues  from  his  Low  Countries. 
Negotiations  were  opened;    and  Francis  I.,  fearing  lest  Henry 
VIIL^  being  master  of  Boulogne,  should  come  and  join  Chai'les  Y,rM 
ordered    his    negotiator,    Admiral    d'Aunebaut,    to    accept    tho 
emperor's  ofters,    ''  for  fear  lest   he   should    rise   higher  in    his  — 
demands  when  he  knew  that  Boulogne  was  in  the  hands  of  theV 
king  of  England."     The  demands  wei'e  hard,  but  a  little  less  so 
than  those  made  in   1540;    Charles  V.  yielded  on  some   special 
points,  being   possessed   beyond    everything  with  tho  desire   o: 
securing  Francis  I/s  co-operation  in  the  two  great  contests  he  wa 
raaintaiuing,  against  the  Turks  in  eastern  Europe  and  against  the 
Protestants    in    Germany.      Francis    I.   conceded   eyerything    in 
respect  of  the  European  policy  in  order  to  retain  his  rights  over 
JliUmess  and  to  recover  the  French  towns  on  the  Somme.     Peace 
was  signed  at  Crespy  on  the  18th  of  September,  1544 ;  and  it  wasfl 
considered  so  bad  an  one  that  tlie  dauphin  thought  himself  bound 
to  protest,  first  of  all  secretly  before  notaries  and  afterwards  at 
Fontainebleau,  on  the  12th  of  December,  in  the  presence  of  t 
princes  of  the  royal  house.      This  feeling  was   so  general  tha 
several  great  bodies,  amongst  others  the  parliament  of  Toidous 
(on  the  22nd  of  January,  1545),  followed  the  dauphin's  example. 

Francis  I,  was  ill,  saddened,  discouraged,  and  still  he  thought  oi 
nothing  but  preparing  for  a  fifth  great  campaign  against  Charles V 
Since  his  glorious  victory  at  Melegnano  in  the  beginning  of  hi 
reign,  fortune  had  almost  invariably  forsaken  his  policy  and 
his  enterprises,  whether  of  war  or  of  diplomacy  ;  but,  falling  at  one 
time  a  victim  to  the  defects  of  his  mind  and  character,  and  bein 
at  another  hurried  away  by  his  bettei'  qualities  and  his  people' 
sympathy,   he    took   no  serious  note  of  the  true  causes  or   th 
inevitable  consequences  of  his  reverses  and  realized  nothing  bu 
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their  outward  and  visible  signs,  whilst  still  persisting  in  the  same 
hopeful  illusions  and  the  same  ways  of  government.  Happily  for 
the  lustre  of  his  reign  and  the  honour  of  his  name,  he  had  desires 
and  tastes  independent  of  the  vain  and  reckless  policy  practised 
by  him  vdth  such  alternations  of  rashness  and  feebleness  as 
were  more  injurious  to  the  success  of  his  designs  than  to  his 
personal  renown,  which  was  constantly  recovering  itself  through 
the  brilliancy  of  his  courage,  the  generous  though  superficial 
instincts  of  hia  soul,  and  the  charm  of  a  mind  animated  by  a 
sincere  though  ill-regulated  sympathy  for  all  the  beautiful  works 
of  mankind  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  for  all  that  does 
honour  and  gives  embellishment  to  the  life  of  human  beings. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


FRANCIS  I.  AND  THE  RENAISSANCE. 


RANCIS  I,,  in  his  life  as  a  king  and  a  soldier,  Lad  two 
rare  pieces  of  good  fortune :  two  great  victories,  Me- 
legnano  and  Ceresole,  stand  out  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  his  reign  ;  and  in  bis  direst  defeat,  at  Pavia,  he  was  per- 
sonally a  hero.  In  all  else,  as  regards  his  government,  bis  policy 
was  neither  an  able  nor  a  successful  one ;  for  two  and  thirty 
years  he  was  engaged  in  plans,  attempts,  wars,  and  negotiations ; 
he  failed  in  all  his  designs ;  he  undertook  innumerable  campaigns 
or  expeditions  that  came  to  nothing ;  he  concluded  forty  treaties 
of  war,  peace,  or  truce,  incessantly  changing  aim  and  cause  and 
allies ;  and,  ft:)r  all  this  incoherent  activity,  he  could  not  manage 
to  conquer  either  the  empire  or  Italy ;  he  brought  neither  aggran 
dizement  nor  peace  to  France, 

Outside  of  the  political  arena,  in  quite  a  different  field  of  id 
and  facts,  that  is,  in  the  intellectual  field,  Francis  I.  did  better 
and  succeeded  better.  In  this  region  he  exhibited  an  instinct 
and  a  taste  for  the  grand  and  the  beautiful;  he  had  a  since 
love  for  literature,  science,  and  art;  he  honoured  and  protected 
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and  effectually  too,  their  works  and  their  representatives.  And 
therein  it  is  that  more  than  one  sovereign  and  more  than  one  age 
have  found  their  purest  glory  to  consist,  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
Livy  contributed  quite  as  much  as  the  foundation  of  the  empire  to 
shed  lustre  on  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Bossuet,  Pascal  and  Fini- 
Ion,  Corncille,  Racine,  Boileau,  MoHere  and  La  Fontaine  count  for 
quite  as  much  as  his  great  warriors  and  his  able  administrators  in 
regard  to  the  splendour  of  the  ago  of  Louis  XIV.  People  are 
quite  right  to  set  this  estimate  upon  the  heroes  of  the  human  mind 
and  upon  their  works ;  their  portion  in  the  history  of  mankind  is 
certainly  not  the  most  difficult,  but  it  is  that  which  provides  both 
those  who  give  and  those  who  take  with  the  purest  delights,  and 
which  is  the  least  dear  in  respect  of  what  it  costs  the  nation. 

The  reign  of  Francis  I.  occupies  the  first  half  of  the  century 
(the  sixteenth)  which  has  been  called  the  age  of  Renaissance. 
Taken  absolutely,  and  as  implying  a  renaissance,  following  upon 
a  decay  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  the  expression  is  exagge- 
rated and  goes  beyond  the  truth  ;  it  is  not  true  that  the  five  cen- 
turies which  rolled  by  between  the  estabUshment  of  the  Cape- 
tians  and  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  (from  987  to  1515),  were  a 
period  of  intellectual  barrenness  and  decay;  the  middle  ages, 
amidst  the  anarchy,  violence,  and  calamities  of  their  social  condi- 
tion, had,  in  philosophy,  literature,  and  art,  works  of  their  own 
and  a  glory  of  their  own,  which  lacked  not  originality  or  brilliancy 
or  influence  over  subsequent  ages.  There  is  no  idea  of  telling 
their  history  here ;  we  only  desire  to  point  out,  with  some  sort 
of  precision,  their  special  character  and  their  intellectual  worth. 

At  such  a  period,  what  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  is  in- 
tellectual ambition  on  a  very  extensive  scale  and  great  variety  in 
the  branches  of  knowledge  and  in  the  scope  of  ideas.  And  yet  it 
is  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  we  meet  for  the  first  time  in 
Europe  and  in  France  with  the  conception  and  the  execution  of  a 
vast  repertory  of  different  scientific  and  literary  works  produced 
by  the  brain  of  man,  in  fact  with  a  veritable  Encyclopedia.  It  was 
a  monk,  a  preaching  friar,  a  simple  Dominican  reader  {lector 
qtialiscumqne)  whose  life  was  passed,  as  he  himself  says,  by  the  side 
and  under  the  eye  of  the  superior-general  of  his  order,  who  under- 
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took  and  accomplished  this  great  labour.  Vincent  of  BeauvaisjH 
born  at  Beauvaia  between  1184  and  1194,  who  died  at  his  native 
place  in  1264,  an  insatiable  ghUtonfor  boohs  {Ubrorum  helluo)^  sa; 
his  contemporaries,  collected  and  edited  what  he  called  BiblMie 
Muiuli,  Specurlum  niwjm  (Llhrarif  of  the  Worlds  an  enlarged  Mirror 
an  immense  compilation,  the  first  edition  of  which,  published 
Strasbourg  in  1473,  comprises  ten  volumes  folio,  and  would  com- 
prise fifty  or  sixty  volumes  octavo.  The  work  contains  three,  and, 
according  to  some  manuscripts,  four  parts,  entitled  Speculu 
naturale  {Mirror  of  Natural  Science)^  Spevidwm  hishnale  {Mirror 
Ilistoncal  Science)^  Speenhmi  dodrinale  {Mirror  of  Mdaphysic 
Science),  and  Siieculmn  morale  (Mirror  of  Moral  Science).  M.  Dauno 
in  the  notice  he  has  given  to  it  [in  the  xviiith  volume  of  the 
lUMoire  Utteraire  de  la  Frarice^  begun  by  the  Beiied/ictinm  and  con- 
tinued by  the  Acadmme  des  Inscripticms  et  BeUeS'lettres  de  VlnsUtid^^ 
pp,  449 — 519],  disputes,  not  without  reason,  the  authenticity  ot 
this  last  part.  Each  of  these  Specula  contains  a  summary,  ex- 
tracted from  the  various  writings  which  have  reference  to  th 
subject  of  it,  and  the  authors  of  which  Vincent  of  Beauvais  tab 
care  to  name.  M.  Daunou,  at  the  end  of  his  learned  notice^ 
described  the  nature,  the  merit,  and  the  interest  of  the  work 
the  following  terms : — "  The  writings  and  documents  which  we 
have  to  thank  Vincent  of  Beauvais  for  having  preserved  to  us  are 
such  as  pertain  to  veritable  studios,  to  doctrines,  to  traditions  an 
even  to  errors  which  obtained  a  certain  amount  of  credit  or  ex 
cised  a  certain  amount  of  influence  in  the  course  of  ages 
Whenever  it  is  desh'able  to  know  what  were  in  France,  abo 
1250,  the  tendency  and  the  subjects  of  the  most  eleva 
studies,  what  sciences  were  cultivated,  what  books,  wheth 
ancient  or,  for  the  time,  modern,  were  or  might  have  been  read, 
what  questions  were  in  agitation,  what  doctrines  were  prevale 
in  schools,  monasteries,  churches,  and  the  world,  it  will  be 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  above  all,  that  recourse  must  be  had.'*  The; 
is  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  judicious  estimate;  there  is 
intention  of  entering  here  into  any  sort  of  detail  about  the  wof 
of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  ;  only  it  is  desirable  to  bring  some  light  t 
bear  upon  the  intellectual  aspirations  and  activity  of  the 
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ages  in  France  previously  to  the  new  impulse  which  was  to  be  com- 
municated to  them  by  the  glorious  renaissance  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity.  A  scientific,  historical,  and  philosophical  encyclopaedia 
of  the  thirteenth  century  surely  deserves  to  find  a  place  in  th^ 
preface  to  the  sixteenth. 

After  the  encyclopaedist  of  the  middle  ages  come,  naturally^ 
their  philosophers.  They  were  numerous ;  and  some  of  them 
have  remained  illustrious.  Several  of  them,  at  the  date  of  theit 
lives  and  labours,  have  already  been  met  with  and  remarked  npon 
in  this  history,  such  as  Gerbert  of  Aurillac,  who  became  Pope 
Sylvester  11. ,  St.  Anselm,  Ab^Slard,  St.  Bernard,  Robert  of  Sorboni 
founder  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  To  these 
names,  known  to  every  enlightened  man,  might  be  added  many 
others  less  familiar  to  the  public,  but  belonging  to  men  who  held 
a  high  place  in  the  philosophical  contests  of  their  times,  such  as 
John  Scot  Erigena,  B(5renger,  Roscelin,  William  of  Champeaux; 
Gilbert  of  la  Por^,  &c.  The  questions  which  always  have  taken 
and  always  will  take  a  passionate  hold  of  men's  minds  in  respect 
of  God,  the  universe  and  man,  in  respect  of  our  origin,  our  nature 
and  our  destiny,  were  raised  and  discussed,  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  fifteenth  century*  if  not  with  so  much  brilliancy,  at  any  rate 
with  as  much  boldness  and  earnest  thought  as  at  any  other  period. 
The  middle  ages  had,  in  France,  their  spiritualists,  their  mate- 
rialists, their  pantheists,  their  rationalists,  their  mystics,  and  their 
sceptics,  not  very  clear  or  refined  in  their  notions,  but  such  as 
lacked  neither  profundity  in  their  general  view  of  the  questions, 
nor  ingenious  subtlety  in  their  argumentative  process.  We  do 
not  care  to  give  in  this  place  any  ^position  or  estimate  of  their 
doctrines;  we  &hall  simply  point  out  what  there  was  original  and 
characteristic  in  their  fashion  of  i>!iilosophizing,  and  wherein  their 
mental  condition  differed  essentially  from  that  which  was  engen- 
dered and  propagated,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  resusci- 
tation of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity. 

It  is  the  constant  idea  of  the  philosophers  and  theologians  of 
that  period  to  affirm  and  to  demonstrate  the  agreement  between 
Christian  faith  and  reason.  They  consider  themselves  placed 
between  two  fixed  points,  faith  in  the  Christian  truths  inculcated 
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from  the  very  first  or  formally  revealed  by  God  to  man,  and  reason 
which  is  the  faculty  given  to  man  to  enable  him  to  recognize  the 
truth.     "Faith/'   wrote  Hildebert.,  archbishop   of  Toursj  in  the 
eleventh   century,    *'  is  not  contrary  to  reason,   but  it  is  above 
reason.     If,  like  the  pliilosophers,  one  willeth  not  to  believe  any- 
thing but  what  reason  comprehends,  faith,  in  this  case,  hath  nOj 
merit.      The  merit  is  in   believing  that   which,   without  beinj 
contrary  to  reason,  is  above  it.  .  .  ,  Faith  is  certainty  in  respect 
of  things  which  fall  not  under  the  perceptions  of  the  body ;  it  is 
below  knowledge,  for  to  believe  is  less  than  to  know;  and  it  ij^H 
above  opinion,  for  to  believe  is  more  than  to  imagine."     "  I  do  nor™ 
seek  to  understand  in  order  to  believe,*'  says  St.  Anselm ;  "  I 
beheve  in  order  to  understand.  .  .  ,  Authority  requires  faith  in     - 
order  to  prepare  man  for  reason."     But  "  authority,**  said  StjH 
Columban,  in 'the  sixth  century,  "  proceeds  from  right  reason,  not 
at  all  reason  from  authority.    Every  authority  whereof  the  decrees 
arc  not  approved  of  by  right  reason  appears  mighty  weak."    Minds 
60  hberal  in  the  face  of  authority  and  at  the  same  time  attached 
to  revealed  and   traditional  faith   could   not  but  be  sometimes 
painfully  perplexed.     "  My  wounded    spirit,**  said  Adam   of   the 
Pr^montrd-order  (Is prejtwntrejy  in  the  tweMlh  century,  "calls  to 
her  aid  that  which  is  the  source  of  all  grace  and  all  life.     But 
where  is  it  ?     What  is  it  ?     In  her  trouble  the  spirit  hath  love 
abiding;  but  she  knows  no  longer  what  it  is  she  loves,  what 
ought  to  love.     She  addresseth  herself  to  the  stones  and  to 
rocks,  and  saith  to  them,  *  What  are  ye  ?'    And  the  stones  and  tht^ 
rocks  make  answer,  *  We  are  creatures  of  the  same  even  as  thou 
art.'      To   the  like  question  the  sun,  the  moon,   and  the   star? 
make  the  like  answer.     The  spirit  doth  interrogate  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  the  dust  of  the  earth,  the  drops  of  rain,  the  days  of 
years,  the  hours  of  the  days,  the  moments  of  the  hours,  the  turf 
the  fields,  the  branches  of  the  trees,  the  leaves  of  the  branch 
the  scales  of  fish,  the  wings  of  birds,  the  utterances  of  men, 
voices   of  animals,   the   movements   of  bodies,   the   thoughts 
minds;    and   these   things   declare,   all   with  one  consent,   un 
the   spirit,    *  We  are  not   that   which    thou    demandest; 
up  above  us,  and  thou  wilt  find  our  creator ! ' "     lu  the 
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century,  Remigius  the  theologian  had  gone  still  farther  :  "  I  have 
resolved/*  said  he,  "to  make  an  investigation  as  to  my  God;  for  it 
doth  not  suflSce  me  to  believe  in  Him ;  I  wish  further  to  see  some- 
what of  Him.  I  feel  that  there  is  somewhat  beyond  my  spirit. 
If  my  spirit  should  abide  within  herself  without  rising  above 
herself,  she  would  see  only  herself;  it  must  be  above  herself  that 
my  spirit  will  reach  God/* 

God,  creator,  lawgiver  and  presei*ver  of  the  universe  and  of  man, 
everywhere  and  always  present  and  potent,  in  permanent  con- 
nexion, nay,  communication,  with  man,  at  one  time  by  natural  and 
at  another  by  supernatural  means,  at  one  time  by  the  channel  of 
authority  and  at  another  by  that  of  free-agency,  this  is  the  point  of 
departure,  this  the  fixed  idea  of  the  philosopho-theologians  of  the 
middle  ages.    There  are  great  gaps^  great  diversities,  and  great  in- 
consistencies in  their  doctrines ;  they  frequently  made  unfair  use  of 
the  subtle  dialectics  called  scholastics  {la  scolasilque),  and  they  fre- 
quently assigned  too  much  to  the  •master''$  authoritij  {Vauiorite  da 
^f'^iiire);  but  Christian  fuith,  more  or  less  properly  understood  and  ex- 
piaitied,and  adhesion  to  the  facts,  to  the  religious  and  moral  precepts, 
^d   to  the  primitive  and  essential  testimonies  of  Christianity,  are 
il^ays  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  their  systems  and  theii'  disputes. 
^Hxether  they  bo  pantheists  even  or  sceptics,  it  is  in  an  atmosphere 
of  Christianity  that  they  live  and  that  their  thoughts  are  developed. 
A  breath  from  the  grand  old  pagan  life  of  Greece  and  Rome 
\ieaved  forth  again   and   spread,   in   the   fifteenth   and   sixteenth 
centuries,  tlu-oughout  this    Christian  atmosphere   of  the   middle 
ftges.    Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  with  its  ideas  and  its  works, 
tad  never  been  comjiletely  forgotten  therein.     Aristotle  and  Plato, 
Seneca,  Epictetus,  Boetius,  and  other  ancients  had  taken  their  place 
aniongst  the  studies  and  philosophical  notions  of  that  period ;  but 
tieir  influence  had  been  limited  to  professional  scholars  and  had 
remained  without  any  social  influence.  In  spite  of  the  stateliness  of 
its  Ceremonies  and  the  charm  of  its  traditions,  paganism  had  never 
b^n,  in  plain  truth,  a  religion ;  faith  and  piety  had  held  but  a 
paltry  place  in   it;  instead   of  a   God,   the  creator  and  acting 
sovereign  of  the  world,  its  gods  were  of  human  invention  and 
tuman  nature;  their  adventures  and  the  parts  they  played  were 
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pleasing  to  the  iraaginatioiij  but  gave  no  sort  of  satisfaction  to  the 
deep  instincts  and  higher  aspirations  of  the  soul.  Christianity  is 
God  hovering  over,  watching  over,  and  descending  to  earth ; 
paganism  is  earth,  its  children  and  the  stories  of  their  lives 
transported,  with  their  vices  rather  than  their  virtues,  to  heaven. 
Olympus  was  peopled  with  nothing  but  personages  belonging  to 
popular  tradition,  mythology,  or  allegory:  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century  this  mythology  was  in  full  course  of  decay ;  all  that  it 
might  have  commanded  of  credence  or  influence  had  vanished ; 
there  remained  of  it  nothing  hut  Ijarren  memories  or  a  contemp- 
tuous incredulity.  Speaking  from  the  rehgious  point  of  view, 
the  Renaissance  was  but  a  resurrection  of  paganism  dying  out 
before  the  presence  of  the  Christian  world,  which  was  troubled 
and  perplexed  but  ftdl  of  hfe  and  futurity. 

The  religious  question  thus  set  on  one  side,  the  Renaissance 
was  a  great  and  happy  thing,  which  restored  to  light  and  honoiu* 
the  works  and  glories  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  communities,  those 
two  communities  which,  in  history  anterior  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  reached  the  greatest  prosperity  and  splendour  under 
a  civil  regimen,  in  the  midst  of  a  more  or  less  stormy  but  real  and 
strong  political  freedom,  and  had  attained  by  the  mere  develop- 
ment of  human  thought  and  human  energy  the  highest  degree  of 
civilization  yet  known  in  Europe  and,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
say,  in  the  world.  The  memorials  and  monuments  of  this  civiliza- 
tion, which  were  suddenly  removed,  at  the  fall  of  the  Greek 
empire,  to  Italy  first  and  then  from  Italy  to  France  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  impressed  with  just  admiration 
people  as  well  as  princes,  and  inspired  them  with  the  desire  of 
marching  forward  in  their  turn  in  this  attractive  and  glorious 
career.  This  kind  of  progress,  arrived  at  by  the  road  of  imitation, 
often  costs  dear  in  the  interruption  it  causes  to  the  natural  course 
of  the  peculiar  and  original  genius  of  nations;  but  this  is  the 
price  at  which  the  destinies  of  diverse  communities  get  linked 
together  and  interpenetrate  and  the  general  progress  of  humanity 
is  accoraplished. 

It  was  not  only  in  religious  questions  and  by  their  philosopho- 
theologians  that  the  middle  ages,  before  the  Renaissance,  displayed 
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their  activity  and  fecundity.  In  literature  and  in  art,  in  history 
and  in  poesy,  in  architecture  and  in  sculpture,  they  had  produced 
great  and  beautiful  works  which  were  quite  worthy  of  surviving 
and  have,  in  fact,  survived  the  period  of  their  creation.  Here  too 
the  Renaissance  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  came  in  and 
altered  the  originality  of  the  earliest  productions  of  the  middle 
ages  and  gave  to  literature  and  to  art  in  France  a  new  direction. 
It  will  be  made  a  point  here  to  note  with  some  exactness 
the  peculiar  and  native  charactex  of  French  literature  at  its 
origin.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.;  but  the  splendours  of  the  most  lovely  days  do  not  efface  the 
charm  belonging  to  the  glimmerings  of  dawn. 

The  first  amongst  the  literary  creations  of  the  middle  ages  is 
that  of  the  French  language  itself.  When  we  pass  from  the  ninth 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  from  the  oath  of  Charles  the  Bald  and 
Louis  the  Germanic  at  Strasbourg  in  842,  to  the  account  of  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1203,  given  by  Geoffrey  de  Ville^ 
hardouin,  seneschal  of  Champagne,  what  a  space  has  been  tra^* 
versed,  what  progress  accomplished  in  the  language  of  France ! 
It  was,  at  first,  nothing  but  a  coarse  and  .irregular  mixture 
of  German  and  Latin,  the  former  still  in  a  barbarous  and  the  latter 
already  in  a  corrupted  state  ;  and  amidst  this  mixture  appear  some 
fragments  of  the  Celtic  idioms  of  Gaul,  without  any  literary  tradi- 
tion to  regulate  this  mass  of  incoherence  and  confusion.  As  for 
following  the  development,  regulation,  and  transformation  of  the 
French  national  language  during  these  three  centuries,  and 
marking  how  it  issued  from  this  fonnless  and  vulgar  chaos,  there 
are  not  facts  and  documents  enough  for  our  guidance  throughout 
that  long  travail ;  but  when  the  thirteenth  century  begins,  when 
Villehardouin  tells  the  tale  of  the  crusade  which  put,  for  seventy 
years,  Constantinople  and  the  Greek  empire  of  the  East  in  the 
hands  of  the  Latin  and  German  warriors  of  the  West,  the  French 
language,  though  still  rude  and  somewhat  fluctuating,  appears 
already  rich,  varied  and  capable  of  depicting  with  fidelity  and 
energy  events,  ideas,  characters,  and  the  passions  of  men.  There 
we  have  French  prose  and  French  poesy  in  their  simple  and  lusty 
youth;  the  Conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Greoffrey  de  Villehardouin 
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and  the  Song  of  Roland  by  the  unknown  poet  who  collected  and 
put  together  in  the  form  of  an  epopee  the  most  heroic  amongst  the 
legends  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagno,  are  the  first  great  and  beau- 
tiful monuments  of  French  hterature  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  words  are  French  literature  ;  and  of  that  alone  is  there  any 
intention  of  speaking  here.  The  middle  ages  had,  up  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  Latin  literature ;  philosophers,  theologians,  and 
chroniclers  all  wrote  in  Latin.  The  philosophers  and  theologians 
have  already  been  spoken  of.  Amongst  the  chroniclers  some] 
deserve  the  name  of  historians ;  not  only  do  they  alone  make  ua 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  times,  but  they  sometimes 
naiTate  it  with  real  talent  as  observers  and  writers.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  Eginhard,,  William  of  Tjrre,  Guibert  of  Nogent,  William  of 
Jumifeges  and  Orderic  Vital  are  worthy  of  every  attention  from 
those  whose  hearts  are  set  upon  thoroughly  understanding  the 
history  of  the  periods  and  the  provinces  of  which  those  labourer8j 
of  the  middle  ages  have,  in  Latin,  preserved  the  memorials.  The 
chief  of  those  works  Lave  been  gathered  together  and  translated  in 
a  special  collection  bearing  the  name  of  Guizot.  But  it  is  with  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  that,  to  bid  a  truce  to  further  interruption,  we 
commence  the  era  of  the  real  grand  literature  of  France,  that  which 
has  constituted  and  still  constitutes  the  pride  and  the  noble  plea* 
sure  of  the  French  pubUc.  Of  that  alone  we  would  here  denote 
the  master-works  and  the  glorious  names,  putting  them  carefully 
at  the  proper  dates  and  places  in  the  general  course-  of  events ;  a 
condition  necessaiy  for  making  them  properly  understood  and  their 
influence  properly  appreciated.  As  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I., 
however,  it  must  be  premised  as  follows :  several  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  French  writers,  in  poesy  and  prose,  Ronsard,  Montaigne, 
Bodin,  and  Stephen  Pasquier,  were  born  during  that  king's  Ufe- 
tirae  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  it  is 
to  the  second  half  of  that  century  and  to  the  first  of  the  sevei 
teenth  that  they  belong  by  the  glory  of  their  works  and  of  their 
influence;  their  place  in  history  vdW  be  assigned  to  them  when  w( 
enter  upon  the  precise  epoch  at  which  they  performed  and  shone." 
Wo  will  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  the  great  sm'vivors  of  the 
middle  ages,    whether  in  prose  or  poesy,  and  to  the  men  who 
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shed  lustre  on  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  himself,  and  led  French 
literature  in  its  first  steps  along  the  road  on  which  it  entered  at 
that  period. 

Tho  middle  ages  bequeathed  to  French  literature  four  prose- 
writers  whom  wo  cannot  hesitate  to  call  great  historians :  Villo- 
hardouin,  Joinville,  Froissart,  and  Commynes.  Geoffrey  de  Ville* 
karihuin,  after  having  taken  part,  as  negotiator  and  soldier,  in  the 
crusade  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and 
having  settled  in  Thessaly,  at  Messinopolis,  as  holder  of  conside* 
rable  fiefs,  with  the  title  of  marshal  of  Romania  (RoumeHa)i  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  writing  a  history  of  this  great  exploit.  He 
wrote  with  a  dignified  simplicity,  epic  and  at  the  same  time  prac- 
ticaif  speaking  but  little  of  himself,  narrating  facts  with  the  preci- 
sion of  one  who  took  part  in  them  and  yet  without  useless  detail 
or  personal  vanity,  finding  pleasure  in  doing  justice  to  his 
comrades,  amongst  others  the  veteran  doge  of  Venice,  Henry 
Dandolo,  and  sometimes  intermingliug  with  his  story  the  reflections 
of  a  judicious  and  sincere  Cbristiauj  without  any  pious  fanaticism 
and  without  ostentation.  Jmimlle  wrote  his  Uidonj  of  8L  Louu  at 
the  request  of  Joan  of  Navarre,  wife  of  Philip  the  Handsome,  and 
five  years  after  that  queen's  death  ;  his  manuscripts  have  it  thus : 
'*  the  things  which  I  personally  saw  and  heard  were  written  in  the 
year  of  grace  1309,  In  the  month  of  October/'  He  was  then  eighty- 
five,  and  he  dedicated  his  book  to  Louis  le  Hutin  {the  quarreUer)^ 
great  grandson  of  St.  Louis.  More  Hvely  and  more  familiar  in  style 
than  Villehardouin,  he  combines  the  vivid  and  natural  impressions  of 
youth  with  an  old  man's  fond  clinging  to  the  memories  of  his  long 
life ;  he  likes  to  bring  himself  upon  the  scene,  especially  as  regards 
his  relations  towards  and  his  conversations  with  St,  Louis,  for 
whom  he  has  a  tender  regard  and  admiration,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  maintains  towards  him  a  considerable  independence  of  ideas, 
conduct  and  language ;  he  is  a  valiant  and  faithful  knight,  who  forms 
a  very  sensible  opinion  as  to  the  crusade  in  which  he  takes  part 
and  who  will  not  enter  upon  it  a  second  time,  even  to  follow  the 
king  to  whom  he  is  devoted  but  whose  pious  fanaticism  and  war- 
like illusions  he  does  not  share ;  his  narrative  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  veiy  full  of  himself  without  any  pretension  and  very 
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spirited  without  any  show  of  passion,  and  fraught  with  a  graceful  and 
easy  carelessness  which  charms  the  reader  and  all  the  while  inspires 
confidence  in  the  author's  veracity.     Froissart  is  an  insatiable  pry 
who  revels  in  all  the  sights  of  his  day,  events  and  personages,  wars 
and  galas,  adventures  of  lieroism  or  gallantry,  and  who  is  incessantly 
gadding  about  through  all  the  dominions  and  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
everywhere  seeking  his  own  special  amusement  in  the  satisfaction 
of  his  curiosity.     He  has  himself  given  an  account  of  the  manneryfl 
in  which  he  collected  and  wi'ote  his  Chronicles,     **  Ponder,"  says 
he,  **  amongst  yourselves  such  of  ye  as  read  me,  or  will  read  me,  or 
have  read  me,  or  shall  hear  me  read,  how  I  managed  to  get  and 
put  together  so  many  facts  whereof  I  treat  in  so  many  parts.  And, 
for  to  inform  you  of  the  truth,  I  began  young,  at  the  age  of  twent 
years,  and  I  came  into  the  world  amidst  the  deeds  and  adventures, 
and  I  did  alwiiys  take  great  delight  in  them,  more  than  in  augh 
else.     And  God  gave  me  such  grace  that  I  was  well  with  all  parties 
and  T\^th  the  households  of  the  kings,  and,  especially,  the  household^ 
of  King  Edward  of  England,  and  the  noble  queen  his  wife,  Madamd| 
PhiHppa  of  Hainault,  unto  whom,  in  my  youth,  I  was  clerk,  and  I 
did  minister  unto  her  with  beautiful  ditties  and  amorous  treatiseai 
And  for  love  of  the  ser\nce  of  the  noble  and  valiant  dame  wi 
whom  I  wa^,  all  the  other  lords,  kings,  dukes,  counts,  barons  an 
knights,  of  whatsoever  nation  they  might  be,  did  love  me  and 
me  and  see  me  gladly,  and  brought  me  great  profit.  .  ,  *  •  Th 
wherever  I  went,  I  made  inquiry  of  th^  old  knights  and  squi 
who  had  been  at  deeds  of  arms  and  whb  were  specially  fit  to  s 
thereof,  and  also  of  certain  heralds  in  good  Credit  for  to  verify  aniJ 
justify  all  matters.     Thus  have  I  gotten  together  this  lofty  and 
noble  history,*' 

This  picture  of  Froissart  and  his  work  by  his  own  hand  would 
be  incomplete  without  the  addition  of  a  characteristic  anecdo 
In  one  of  his  excursions  in  search  of  adventures  and  stories,  " 
fell  in  at  Pamiers  with  a  good  knight,  Messire  Espaing  of  Lyo 
who  had  bt^en  in  all  the  wars  of  the  time  and  managed  the 
affairs   of   princes.     They   set   out   to   travel   together,   M 
:    ^  ;ung  t4illing  his  comrade  what  he  knew  about  the  history  of  the 
loeQ  whereby  they  passed,  and  Froissart  taking  great  care  to  ride 
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close  to  him  for  to  hear  his  words.  Every  evening  they  halted 
at  hostels  where  they  drained  flagons  full  of  white  wine  as  good 
as  the  good  canon  had  ever  drunk  in  his  life ;  then,  after  drinking, 
so  soon  as  the  knight  was  weary  of  relating,  the  chronicler  wrote 
down  just  the  substance  of  his  stories  so  as  to  better  leave 
remembrance  of  them  for  time  to  come,  as  there  is  no  way  of 
retaining  so  certain  as  writing  down." 

There  is  no  occasion  to  add  to  these  quotations ;  they  give  the 
most  correct  idea  that  can  be  formed  of  Froissart's  chronicles  and 
their  literary  merit  as  well  as  their  historical  value. 

Philip  de  Commynes  is  quite  another  afEair  and  far  more  than 
Froissart,  nay  than  Joinville  and  Villehardouin.  He  is  a  politician 
proficient  in  the  understanding  and  handling  of  the  great  con- 
cerns and  great  personages  of  his  time.  He  served  Charles  the 
Bash  and  Louis  XI. ;  and,  after  so  trying  an  experience,  he  depicted 
them  and  passed  judgment  upon  them  with  imperturbable  clear- 
sightedness and  freedom  of  thought.  With  the  recital  of  events 
as  well  as  the  portrayal  of  character,  he  mingles  here  and 
there  the  reflections,  expressed  in  precise,  firm  and  temperate 
language,  of  a  profound  moralist,  who  sets  before  himself  no  other 
aim  but  that  of  giving  his  thoughts  full  utterance.  He  has  already 
been  spoken  of  in  the  second  volume  of  this  History,  in  connexion 
with  his  leaving  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  service  for  that  of 
Louis  XI.  and  with  his  remarks  upon  the  virtues  as  well  as  the 
vices  of  that  able  but  unprincipled  despot.  We  will  not  go  again 
over  that  ground.  As  a  king's  adviser,  Commynes  would  have 
been  as  much  in  place  at  the  side  of  Louis  XIV.  as  at  that  of 
Louis  XI. ;  as  a  writer,  he,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  oft^en  made 
history  and  politics  speak  a  language  which  the  seventeenth  century 
would  not  have  disowned. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  prose- writers  of  the  middle  ages  to  their 
poets. 

The  grand  name  of  poesy  is  here  given  only  to  poetidal  works 
which  have  lived  beyond  their  cradles  and  have  taken  rank 
amongst  the  treasures  of  the  national  literature.  Thanks  to 
sociability  of  manners,  vivacity  of  intellect  and  fickleness  of 
taste,  light  and  ephemeral  poesy  has  obtained  more  success  and 
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occupied  more  space  in  France  than  in  any  other  country ;  but 
there  are  successes  which  give  no  title  to  enter  into  a  people 
history ;  quality  and  endurance  of  renown  are  even  more  requisi 
in  literature  than  in   politics;    and   many   a   man   whose   vers 
have  been  veiy  much  relished  and  cried  up  in  his  lifetime  has 
neither  deserved  nor  kept  in  his  native  land  the  beautiful  name 
of  poet.     Setting  aside,  of  course,  the  language  and  poems  of  the 
troubadours  of  southern  France,  we  shall  find,  in  French  poes 
previous  to  the  Renaissance,  only  three  works  wliich,  through  the: 
popularity  in  their  own  time,  still  live  in  thememory  of  the  erudite 
and  one  oidy  whiclij  by  its  grand  character  and  its  superior  beautie 
attests   the    poetical   genius  of  the   middle  ages   and  can  clai 
national  rights  in  the  history  of  France.     The  Romance  of  the  Hos 
in  the  erotic  and  allegoriQal  style,  the  Romances  of  Renart  in  the 
satirical,  and  the  Farce  of  Paielin,  a  happy  attempt  in  the  line  o^ 
comedy,  though  but  little  known  now-a-days  to  the  public,  are  still 
and  will  remain  subjects  of  literary  study.     The  Sofnj  of  Roland 
^lone  is  an  admirable   sample  of  epic  poesy  in  France,  and  the 
only  monument  of  poetical  genius  in  the  middle  ages  which  ca 
have  a  claim  to  national  appreciation  in  the  nineteenth  century.     1 
is  almost  a  pity  not  to  reproduce  here  the  whole  of  that  glorioui 
epOpee,  as  impressive  from  the  forcible  and  pathetic  simpUeity  o^ 
its  sentiments  and  language  as  from  the  gi\andeur  of  the  scene  an 
the  pious  heroism  of  the  actors  in  it.     It  is  impossible,  however, 
resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  some  fragments  of  it.     The  best 
version  to  refer  to  is  that  which  has  been  given,  almost  woitl   for 
word,  from  the  original  text,  by  M.  L<5on  Gaultier,  in  his  beautiful 
work,  so  justly  crowned  by  the  Academie  des  Imcriptioiis  et  Bell 
letires,  on  Les  Epopees  Fraitt;aises, 

In  778  Charlemagne  was  returning  from  a  gi*eat  expedition  i 
Spain,  during  which,  after  having  taken  Pampeluna,  he  had  fail 
before  Saragossa,  and  had  not  considered  himself  called  upon 
prolong  his  struggle  with  th^  Arab  Mussulmans,  He  with  the 
body  of  his  army'  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  leaving  as  reargna 
a  small  division  under  his  nephew  Roland,  prefect  of  the  Marches 
Brittany,  Ansehn,  count  ot"  the  palace,  Oliver,  Roland's  coinrad 
Archbishop  Turpin,  and  several  other  warriors  of  reno^vn. 
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they  arrived  at  the  little  valley  of  Roncesvalles,  between  the  defiles 
of  Sizer  and  Val  Carlos,  this  rearguard  was  unexpectedly  attacked 
by  thousands  of  Basque  mountaineers,  who  were  joined  by  thousands 
of  Arabs  eager  to  massacre  and  plunder  the  Christians  and  Franks, 
who,  indeed,  perished  to  a  man  in  this  ambuscade.  "  The  news  of 
this  disaster,"  saysEginhard  in  his  AnnaleSy  "obscured  the  glory 
of  the  successes  the  king  had  but  lately  obtained  in  Spain."  This 
fact,  with  large  amplifications,  became  the  source  of  popular  legends 
and  songs,  which,  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
became  embodied  in  the  Son{j  of  Bolamly  attributed,  in  two  manu- 
scripts, but  without  any  certainty,  to  a  certain  Th^roulde  (Turold), 
abbot  of  Malmesbury  and  Peterborough  under  William  the  Con- 
queror. It  must  suffice  to  reproduce  here  only  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  characteristic  passages  of  this  little  national  epopee,  a 
truly  Homeric  picture  of  the  quasi-barbarous  times  and  manners  of 
knightly  Christendom. 

The  82nd  strophe  of  the  poem  commences  thus : — 

**  *  Of  Paynim  yonder,  eaw  I  more,* 
Quoth  Oliver,  *  than  e'er  before 

The  eye  of  man  hath  seen  : 
An  hundred  thousand  are  a-field, 
With  helm  and  hauberk,  lance  and  shield, 
And  pikes  and  pike-heads  gleaming  bright ; 
Prepare  for  fight,  a  fiercer  fight 

Tlian  ever  yet  hath  been. 
Blow  Olifant,  friend  Roland,  blow, 
That  Charles  and  all  his  host  may  know/ 

To  whom  Sir  Roland  in  reply : 

*  A  madman,  then,  good  faith,  were  I : 
For  I  should  lose  all  countenance 
Throughout  the  pleasant  land  of  France : 
Nay,  rather,  facing  great  and  small, 

I'll  smite  amain  with  Durandal, 

Until  the  blade  with  blood  that's  spilt 

Is  crimson  to  the  golden  hilt* 

'  Friend  Roland,  sound  a  single  blast 

Ere  Charles  beyond  its  reach  liath  pass'd.* 

*  Forbid.it  God,*  cried  Roland  then, 
'  It  should  be  said  by  living  men 
That  I  a  ninglc  blast  did  blow 

For  succour  from  a  Paynim  foe  !* 
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When  Roland  sees  what  moil  will  be, 
Lion  nor  pard  so  fierce  as  he. 

Archbishop  Turpin  looks  around, 
Then  forward  pricks  to  higher  ground : 
He  halts,  he  speaks ;  the  French  give  ear: 

*  Lords  barons,  Charles  hath  left  us  here. 
And  for  our  king  we're  bound  to  die ; 
For  him  maintiiin  the  Christian  canse ; 
Behold  !  how  near  the  battle  draws ; 
Behold  !  where  yonder  Paynim  lie  ; 
Confess  to  God ;  and  I  will  give 
Absolvement,  that  your  souls  may  liye. 
Pure  martyrs  are  ye,  if  ye  fall ; 

And  Paradise  awaits  ye  alL' 

Down  leap  the  French  ;  on  bended  knee 
They  fall  for  benison ;  and  he 
Doth  lay  on  all  a  penance  light — 
To  strike  their  hardest  in  the  fight. 

The  French  have  risen  to  their  feet ; 

They  leap  upon  their  chargers  fleet ; 

Into  the  defiles  rides  their  chief 

On  his  good  war-horse,  Veillantif. 

Oh !  in  his  harness  he  looks  grand ! 

On,  on  he  goes  with  lance  on  high ; 

Its  tip  is  pointed  to  the  sky ; 

It  bears  a  snow-white  pennon,  and 

Its  golden  fringes  sweep  his  hand. 

He  scans  the  foe  with  haughty  glance. 

With  meek  and  sweet  the  men  of  France : 

*  Lords  barons,  gently,  gently  ride ; 
Yon  Paynim  rush  to  suicide ; 

No  king  of  France  could  ever  boast 
The  wealth  we*Jl  strip  from  yonder  host.* 
And  as  the  words  die  off  bis  lips. 
Christian  and  Paynim  are  at  grips. 

A  wondrous  fight !  The  men  of  France 
Thrust  fiercely  with  the  bumish'd  lance ! 
Oh !  'twas  a  sight  of  grief  and  dread, 
So  many  wounded,  bleeding,  dead ! 
On  back  or  face,  together  they. 
One  on  another  falling,  lay! 
'J'lic  Paynim  cannot  choose  but  yield. 
And,  willy  nilly,  quit  the  field : 
The  eager  French  are  on  their  track. 
With  lances  pointed  at  the  back 
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Then  pricketh  forth  a  Saraceo, 

Affi/nie  by  immo,  but  worst  of  men  ; 

No  faith  biith  be  iu  God  the  One, 

No  faith  in  Iluly  Mary's  Son  ; 

As  bhick  an  melted  pitch  is*  lie, 

Aud  not  for  all  GaUcia's  gobl 

Could  he  bo  bribed  bis  hand  to  hold 

From  murder  and  from  treiichery  f 

No  merry  laughj  no  sportive  toien 

Id  bim  was  ever  heard  or  Be©n.  . . . , 

The  good  archbishop  coohl  not  brook 

On  pagan  anch  a«  he  to  look  ; 

He  Baw  and  faiu  would  strike  him  dead. 

And  calmly  to  himself  he  said ; 

*  Yon  pagan,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

A  grievous  heretic  must  be ; 

'Twero  best  to  slay  him,  though  I  died  ,• 

Cowards  I  never  coiitd  abide/ 


He  mounts  his  steed,  won,  so  they  tell, 
From  Denmark'fl  moimrcli,  hight  Groaaelle ; 
He  slew  the  king,  and  took  the  steed : 
The  beast  is  light  and  built  for  speed  j 
Hie  hoofs  are  neat,  hia  legs  are  clean, 
His  thigh  is  short,  hh  flankH  are  lean, 
His  rump  h  large,  hi^  back  full  height, 
His  mane  is  yellow,  his  tail  h  white ; 
With  little  ears  and  tawny  head. 
No  ateed  like  him  was  ever  bred. 
The  good  arclibisho[>  ppurs  a-field 
And  smites  Abyme  upon  the  tthield, 
His  cmir'i*  shield  so  thickly  sown 
Witii  many  a  gem  and  precious  stone, 
Amethyyt  and  topaz,  crystals  bright, 
And  red  carbuncles  fiashiiig  light; 
The  shield  is  ahiver'd  by  the  blow  j 
No  longer  worth  a  doit,  1  trow ; 
Stark  dead  the  emir  lies  below, 

•  Ha !  bravely  struck  ! '  the  Frencbmoo  yell  j 

*  Oar  bishop  guards  the  Croae  right  well !' 


^ 


To  Oliver  Sir  Roland  cried  : 
*  Sir  commde,  can  it  be  denied 
Our  biahop  is  a  gallant  kuiglit? 
None  better  ever  saw  the  light  I 
How  he  doth  strike 
With  lance  and  pikeT 
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Quoth  Oliver :  *  Then  in  the  fight 

Haste  we  to  aid  him  with  our  might ! ' 

And  so  the  battle  is  renewM : 

The  blows  are  hard,  the.melley  rude ; 

The  Christians  suffer  sore : 

Four  times  they  charge  and  all  is  well, 

But:at  the.fifth— dread  tale  to  tell— 

The  kiuights. of  France  are  doom'd  to  fall, 

All,  all  her  knights,  for  of  them  all 

God  spareth  but  three-score. 

But  oh !  their  lives  they  dearly  sell ! 

Sir  Roland  marks. what  loss  is  there, 

And  turns  him  to  Sir  Oliver: 

*  Dear  comrade,  whom  pray.  God  to  bless. 
In  God's  .own  name,  see  what  distress — 
Such  heaps  .of  vassals,  lying  low- — 
Fair  France  hath  suffered  at  a  blow : 
Well  may  we  weep  for  her,  who's  left 

A  widow,  of  such  lords  bereft  I 

And  why,  oh  ! .  why  art  thou  not  near. 

Our  king,  our  friend,  to  aid  us  here  ? 

Say,  Oliver,  how  might  we  bring 

Our  mournful  tidings  to  the  king  ?  ' 

Quoth  Oliver :  *  I  know  not,  I: 

To  fly  were  shame  ;  far  better  die.' 

Quoth  Roland :  *  I  my  horn  will  blow, 

That  Charles  may  hear  and  Charles  may  know ; 

And,  in  the  defiles,  from  their  track 

The  French,  I  "swear,  will  hasten  back.' 

Quoth  Oliver ;  *  'Twere  grievous  shame ; 

'Twould  bring  a  blush  to  all  thy  name : 

When  /  said  thus,  thou  scomedst  me, 

And  now  I  will  not  counsel  thee. 

And  shouldst  thou  blow,  'twere  no  great  blast ; 

Already  blood  is  gushing  fast 

From  both  thine  arms.'     *  That  well  may  be,' 

Quoth  he,  '  I  struck  so  lustily  ! 

The  battle  is  too  strong  :  I'll  blow 

Mine  Olifant,  that  Charles  may  know.'  . 

Quoth  Oliver :  *  Had  Charles  been  here. 

This  battle  had  not  cost  so  dear ; 

But  as  for  yon  poor  souls,  I  wis. 

No  blame  can  rest  with  them  for  this.' 

*  Why  bear  me  spite?'  Sir  Roland  said. 

*  The  fault,'  said  he,  *  lies  on  thy  head. 
And  mark  my  words ;  this  day  will  see 
The  end  of  our  good  company ; 


^H 
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We  twain  aliall  part — not  as  we  met — 

^^^^^K 

Full  gadlj,  ere  yon  turn  hath  set.' 

^^^^^^ 

The  good  archbishop  hears  the  stir, 

^^^^^^^1 

Ami  tbither  pricks  with  golden  sfmr; 

^^^^^^H 

And  thus  he  chides  the  wrangling  lords  : 

^^^^^^^H 

*  Rolaiid,  and  you,  8ir  Olivei', 

^^^^^^H 

Why  strive  ye  with  such  bitter  words ; 

^^^^^^^H 

Ilurns  cannot  save  yoii ;  that  i;^  paf*t; 

^^^^^^H 

But  still  *twere  best  to  sound  a  bUi^t ;                                                                     i 

^^^^^^H 

Let  the  king  come ;  he'll  strike  a  blow 

^^^^^^H 

For  veiijifeance,  lest  the  Payiiiui  foo 

^^^^^H 

Back  to  their  homes  iu  triumph  go/ 

^^^^^1 

With  pain  and  dolour,  groan  and  pant, 

^^^^^^1 

Count  Roland  sounds  his  Olifaut : 

^^^^^^^F 

The  crimson  .stream  shoots  from  his  lipb ;                                                           ^H 

^^^^^^K 

The  bkicnl  from  bursts n  templt3  drips  ;                                                         ^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^ 

B»t  far,  oh  !  far  the  echoes  ring                                                              ^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

And,  in  the  dcfilcR,  reach  the  king;                                                           ^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

Reach  Niiyme.^,  and  the  French  airaj :                                                       ^^^^H 

^^^^^^F 

'Tis  Roland's  horn,'  the  king  doth  say;                                                 ^^^H 

^^^^^^L 

'  He  only  sounds  when  brought  to  bay.'  ....                                          ^^^^| 

^^^^^^^H 

How  huge  the  rocks !     How  dark  and  steep !                                          ^^^H 

^^^^^^1 

The  streams  are  swift !     The  valleys  deep  !                                             ^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

Out  blare  the  trumpets,  one  and  all,                                                           ^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

As  Charles  resjioods  to  Roland's  call.                                                               ^^t 

^^^^^^V 

Rotind  wheels  the  king,  with  choler  mad, 

^^^^^^^L 

The  Frenchmen  follow,  grim  and  sad ; 

^^^^^^H 

Not  one  but  prays  for  Roland's  life, 

^^^^^^^ 

Till  they  have  join'd  him  in  the  strife. 

^^^^^ft 

But  ah !  what  prayer  can  alter  fate  ? 

^^^^H 

The  time  is  past ;  too  late  I  too  late ! 

^^^^H 

As  Roland  scans  both  plain  and  height. 

^^^^^H 

And  sees  how  many  Frenchmen  Ue 

^^^^H 

Stretch'd  in  their  mortal  agony, 

^^^^H' 

He  mourns  them  like  a  noble  knight; 

^^^^1 

*  Comrades,  God  give  ye  grace  to  day, 

^^^^H 

And  gi*ant  ye  Paradise^  I  pray  ! 

^^^^^1 

No  lieges  ever  fought  as  they. 

^^^^^H 

What  a  fair  land,  oh  !  France,  art  thou  ! 

^^^^^H 

But  ah  !  forlora  and  widow'd  now  J 

^^^^H 

Oh  !  Oliver,  at  least  to  thee, 

^^^^H 

My  brother,  I  must  faithful  be : 

^^^^H 

Back,  comrade  mine,  back  let  us  go. 

^^^H 

And  charge  once  more  the  Paynim  foe !  *  ...  .                                                       j 

^^^B 

When  Roland  spies  the  cursed  race. 

^^^^p 

More  black  than  ink,  without  a  trace,                                                                      i 

^ 1 

a 
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Save  teeth,  of  whttoneBS  in  the  face, 

*  Full  certified,'  quoth  he,  *  am  I, 
That  we  this  very  day  shall  die. 
Strike,  Frenchmen,  strike :  that's  all  my  mind  1  * 
'  A  curse  on  him  who  lags  behind  V 
Quoth  gallant  Oliver  ;  and  bo 
Down  dash  the  Frenchmen  on  the  foe.  .... 
Sir  Oliver  with  failing  hrejith, 
Knowing  his  wound  h  to  the  death, 
Doth  eall  to  him  his  friend,  his  peer, 
Hit*  Roland  :  '  Comrade,  cf»me  thou  her€, 
To  be  apart  what  pain  it  wore  !* 
When  Roland  marks  his  friend^s  distress, 
His  face  all  pale  and  colourless  : 

*  My  God  !*  quoth  he,  *  what*a  now  to  do? 

0  my  sweet  France,  what  dole  for  you, 
WidowM  of  all  your  wamora  true! 
You  needs  must  perish  !'     At  such  plaint, 
Upon  hifl  steed,  he  falls  a-faint. 

See  Roland  riding  in  &  swound: 

And  Oliver  with  mortal  wound ; 

With  loss  of  blo^d  so  dazed  i&  he 

He  neither  near  nor  far  can  see 

What  manner  of  man  a  man  may  l>e: 

And,  meeting  with  Sir  Roland  so, 

He  dealeth  him  a  fearful  blow 

That  splits  the  gilded  helm  in  two 

Down  to  the  very  nasal,  though, 

By  luck,  the  skull  it  cleaves  not  through. 

With  blank  amaze  doth  Roland  gaze. 

And  gently,  very  gently,  says : 

*  Dear  comrade,  emit'st  thou  with  intent  ? 
jVIethinks  no  challenge  liath  been  sent: 
Vm  Roland,  who  doth  love  thee  bo.' 
Quoth  Oliver :  *  Thy  voice  I  know, 

Btit  Kee  thee  not ;  God  save  thee,  fi*lend  : 

1  struck  thee ;  prithee  pardon  me. 
No  hurt  have  I ;  and  there*a  an  end.* 
Quoth  Roland  :  *  And  I  pardon  thee 
'Fore  man  and  God  right  willingly.' 
They  bow  the  head,  each  to  his  brother. 
And  80,  in  love,  leave  one  another. 

(Oliver  dies :  Roland  and  Archbishop  Tui'pin  continue  the  fight.) 


Then  Roland  takes  his  horn  once  more, 
His  blast  is  feebler  than  before, 
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But  gtill  it  reaches  the  emperor: 
He  hears  it,  and  he  halt*  to  shout : 
'  Let  clarions,  one  and  all,  ring  out ! ' 
Then  sixty  thousand  clarions  ring. 
And  rocks  an<I  dales  set  echoing. 
And  they,  too,  hear — the  pagan  pack  ; 
They  force  the  rising  laughter  back  ; 

*  Charles,  Charles,'  they  cry,  *  ift  on  our  track  !* 
They  fly  ;  and  Roland  stands  alone — 

AJone,  afoot ;  his  steed  ia  gooe — 
Brave  Veiilantif  is  gone,  and  so, 
He,  willy  nilly,  afoot  inu.sit  go* 
Archbishop  Turpi n  needs  his  aid  : 
The  golden  helm  is  soon  unlaced, 
The  light,  white  hauberk  soon  unbraced; 
And  gently,  gently  down  he  laid 
On  the  green  turf  the  bighop*»  head; 
And  then  beseechingly  he  said : 

*  Ah  !  noble  »ir,  your  leave  I  crave : 
The  men  we  love,  our  comiwieB  brave, 
All,  all  are  dead  ;  they  must  not  lie 
Here  thus  neglected  ;  wherefore  I 
Will  seek  for  them,  each  where  he  lies, 
And  lay  them  out  before  your  eyes :" 

*  Go,*  said  the  bishop,  *  and  speed  be  thine : 
Thank  God !  the  field  is  thine  and  mine/ 

Sir  Roland  aearcli'd  the  plain,  and  fonnd 
Hi  ft  comrade's  boiiy  on  the  ground; 
Unto  bis  heart  he  strain 'd  it  tight, 
And  bore  it  off,  an  bei^t  he  might. 
Upon  a  shield  he  lays  his  friend 
Beeide  the  rest,  and,  for  an  end. 
The  bishop  gives  them,  all  and  one, 
Abaolvement  and  a  beniaon. 
As  Roland  marks  them  lying  there. 
His  peers  all  dead — and  Oliver, 
Hi«  mighty  grief  he  cannot  stay, 
And,  willy  nilly,  swoons  away. 


The  bishop  feeletb  grief  profound 
To  see  Sir  Roland  in  a  a  wound. 
Through  Ronceevalles,  well  he  knows, 
A  stream  of  running  wati^r  flows, 
And  fain  would  he  a  journey  make 
To  fetch  thereof  for  Roland's  sake. 
H    2 
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Then,  not  unmindful  of  his  case, 
Once  more  he  sues  to  God  for  grace : 
*  O  Thou,  true  Father  of  us  all, 
Who  hateet  lies,  who  erst  did  call 
The  buried  Lazarus  from  the  grave, 
And  Daniel  ft*om  the  lions  save, 
From  all  the  perils  I  deserve 
For  sinful  life  my  soul  preserve ! ' 
Then  to  his  God  outstretcheth  he 
The  glove  from  his  right  hand ;  and,  see  ! 
St.  Gabriel  taketh  it  instantly. 
God  sends  a  cherub-angel  bright. 
And  Michael,  Saint  of  Peril  hight; 
And  Gabriel  comes ;  up,  up  they  rise 
And  bear  the  Count  to  Paradise.** 


It  is  useless  to  carry  these  quotations  any  further ;  they  are  suflB- 
cient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  grand  character  of  the  poem  in  which 
so  many  traits  of  really  touching  affeotion  and  so  many  bursts  of 
patriotic  devotion  and  pious  resignation  are  mingled  with  the 
merest  brute  courage.  Such,  in  its  chief  works,  philosophical, 
historical,  and  poetical^  was  the  literature  which  the  middle  ages 
bequeathed  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  In  history  only,  and  in 
spite  of  the  new  character  assumed  afterwards  by  the  French 
language,  this  literature  has  had  the  honour  of  preserving  its 
nationality  and  its  glory.  Villehardouin,  Joinville,  Froissart,  and 
CoBMnynes  have  remained  great  writers.  In  philosophy  and  in 
poesy  a  profound  revolution  was  approaching ;  the  religious  reform 
and  the  fine  literary  genius  as  well  as  the  grand  French  language 
of  the  seventeenth  century  were  preparing  to  rise  above  the  intel- 
lectual horizon.  But  between  the  moment  when  such  advances 
dawn  and  that  when  they  burst  forth  there  is  nearly  always 
a  period  of  uncertain  and  unfruitful  transition :  and  such  was  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  the  actual  reign 
of  Francis  I. ;  it  is  often  called  the  reign  of  the  Renaissance,  which 
certainly  originated  in  his  reign,  but  it  did  not  grow  and  make  any 
display  imtil  after  him ;  the  religious,  philosophical,  and  poetical 
revolution,  Calvin,  Montaigne,  and  Ronsard,  bom  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  did  not  do  anything  that  exercised 
any  power  until  the  later.     One  single  poet,  a  third-rate  one. 
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Clemeiit  Marot,  attained  lustre  under  Francis  I.  Rabelais  is  the 
only  great  prose  writer  who  belongs  strictly  to  that  period.  The 
scliolars,  the  learned  critics  of  what  had  been  left  by  antiquity  in 
general  and  by  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  in  particular,  Bude 
(Buda?us),  J.  C,  Scaliger,  Muretus»  Danes  (Danesius),  Amyot, 
Ranrns  (Peter  la  Ramfe),  Robert  Estiemie  (Stepbanus),  Vatable 
(Watebled),  Cujas,  and  Turnobius  make  up  the  tale  of  literature 
specially  belonging  to  and  originating  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  ■ 
just  as  the  foundation  of  the  College  Royal^  which  became  the 
College  de  Francej  is  his  chief  personal  claim  to  renown  in  the 
serrice  of  science  and  letters. 

Let  us  retm*n  to  the  poets  of  the  actual  reign  of  Francis  I.    The 
first  we  encounter  speaks  thus  of  himself: — 

*'  I  am  not  ricli  ;  tLat,  certcB,  T  coufcea; 
But,  nathcless,  well  boi'D  aad  nobly  bretl ; 
I'm  read  bj  both  the  people  and  noblesse, 
Throwghout  the  world:  *  That's  Clement/  it  is  said. 
Men  live  their  apau;  but  I  shall  ue'er  be  dead. 
And  thou — thoti  hast  thy  !iie!idon%  wl'K,  and  «pj'ing. 
Wood,  fields  and  castle — ^all  that  wealth  can  bring. 
There's  just  that  diflerence  *twixt  thee  and  iiie* 
But  what  I  am  thou  coiildst  not  be:  the  thing 
Thou  art,  why  anybody  else  might  be.** 

Now  who  was  this  who,  with  perfect  confidence,  indulged  in  such 
proud  language  ?  Was  it  a  Homer,  a  Dante,  a  Corneille,  one  of 
those  great  poetical  geniuses  whose  works  can  move  a  whole  people, 
are  addressed  to  all  the  world  and  "will  live  for  ever'*  ?  No;  it 
was  a  poet  of  the  court  and  of  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris,  of 
Blois  and  of  Amboiso  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  groom-of-the- 
chamber  to  Marguerite  de  Valois  and  one  of  Francis  L's  favourites* 
who  had  written  elegies,  eclogues,  epistles,  complaints,  roundelays, 
and  epigrams  on  the  incidents  and  for  his  masters  and  mistresses 
of  the  hour;  France  owed  to  hira  none  of  those  great  poetical 
works  consecrated  to  description  of  the  grand  destinies  and  grand 
passions  of  man,  and  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  tlie  writer's  own 
time.  Clement  Marot,  the  son  of  a  petty  burgess  of  Cahors  named 
John  Marot,  himself  a  poet  in  a  small  way,  who  had  lived 
time  at  the  court  of  Louis  XII,,  under  the  patronage  of 
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Anne  of  Bretagne,  had  a  right  to  style  himseM  "  well  bom  and 
nobly  bred;"  many  of  the  petty  burgesses  of  Cahors  were  of 
noble  origin  and  derived  therefrom  certain  privileges ;  John  Marot, 
by  a  frugal  and  regular  life,  had  acquired  and  left  to  his  son  two 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cahors  where,  no  doubt,  Clement 
resided  but  little,  for  he  lived  almost  constantly  at  the  court  or 
wandering  about  Europe,  in  every  place  where  at  one  time  the 
fortunes  of  the  king  his  protector  and  at  another  the  storm  of  the 
nascent  religious  reform  left  him  stranded  willy-nilly.  He  was 
present  in  1525  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  where  he  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  with  his  king,  but  soon  released,  since  the 
Imperialists  let  go  on  easy  terms  gentlemen  of  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  make  a  rich  booty.  From  that  time  we  do  not  meet 
any  more  with  Clement  Marot  in  war  or  politics ;  to  Marguerite 
de  Valois,  to  adventures  of  gallantry  and  to  success  in  his  mun- 
dane line  of  poesy  his  life  was  thenceforth  devoted.  The  scandal  of 
history  has  often  been  directed  against  his  relations  with  his  royal 
patroness ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  real  foundation  for  such  a 
suspicion ;  the  manners  of  the  sixteenth  century  admitted  of  inti- 
macies in  language  and  sometimes  even  of  familiarities  in  procedure 
contrasting  strangely  with  demonstrations  of  the  greatest  respect, 
nay  humility.  Clement  Marot  was  the  king  of  poesy  and  set  the 
fiEkshion  of  wit  in  his  time ;  Marguerite  had  a  generous  and  a  lively 
sympathy  with  wit,  talent,  success,  renown  ;  the  princess  and  the 
poet  were  mutually  pleased  with  and  flattered  one  another ;  and 
the  liberties  allowed  to  sympathy  and  flattery  were  great  at  that 
time,  but  far  less  significant  than  they  would  be  in  our  day. 

What  were  the  cause,  the  degree,  and  the  real  value  of  this 
success  and  this  renown  of  which  Clement  Marot  made  so  much 
parade,  and  for  which  his  contemporaries  gave  him  credit  ?  What 
change,  what  progress  efiected  by  him,  during  his  lifetime,  in 
Erench  literature  and  the  French  language  won  for  him  the  place 
he  obtained  and  still  holds  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  ? 

A  poet  who  no  more  than  Clement  Marot  produced  any  great 
poetical  work  and  was  very  different  from  him  in  their  small  way, 
Francis  Villon,  in  fact,  preceded  him  by  about  three  quarters  of  a 
century.     The  most  distinguished  amongst  the  literary  critics  of 
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our  time  have  discussed  the  question  as  to  wliich  of  the  two, 
Villon  or   Marot,   should   bo   regarded  as  the  -  last  poet  of 
middle  ages  and  the  first  of  naodern  France.     M.  Sainte-Beuv( 
without  attempting  to  precisely  solve   that  little   problem, 
distinguished  and  characterized  the  two  poets  with  so  much 
truth  and  tact  that  there  can  be  no  hesitation  about  borrowing 
his  words  :  **  Was  Villon,"  is  the  question  he  puts  to  himself,  "  an 
originator  ?     Did  he  create  a  style  of  poesy  ?     Had  he  any  idea  of 
a  literally  reaction,  as  we  should  say  now-a-days  ?     What  is  quite 
certain  is  that  he  possessed  original  talent ;  that  amidst  all  the 
execrable  tricks   wherein   he   delighted   and   wherein   he    was  a 

master,  he  possessed  the  sacred  spark A  licentious  scamp 

of  a  student,  bred  at  some  shop  in  the  Cit^  or  the  Place  Maubert« 
he  has  a   tone  which,    at   least   as    much   as   that   of  B/gnier, 
hits  a  savour  of  the  jdaces   the   anthor  Jrequented,     The   beauti< 
whom  he  celebrates,  and  I  bhish  for  him,  are  none  else  than 
hhinchp^  Saveture  {the  Jnir  cohUeress)  or  fa  grnfe  Saufclsstere  dn 
coin  {the  preitij  Saiisage-girl  at  the  corner).     But  he  has  invented 
for   some  of  those   natural   regrets  which   incessantly  recur  in 
respect  of  vanished  beauty  and  the  flight  of  years   a   form   of 
erpression,  truthful,  charming  and  airy,  which  goes  on  singingH 
for  ever  in  the  heart  and  ear  of  whosoever  has  once  heard  it.     He 

has  flashes,  nothing  more  than  flashes,  of  melancholy It 

is  in  reading  the  verses  of  Clement  l^Iarot  that  we  have,  for  the 
first  time  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  clear  and  distinct  feeling  of 
having  got  out  from  the  circumbendibus  of  the  old  language^ 
from  the  Gallic  tangle.  We  are  now  in  France,  in  the  land  and 
amidst  the  language  of  France,  in  the  region  of  genuine  French  wit^H 
no  longer  that  of  the  boor  or  of  the  student  or  of  the  burgess,  bu^^ 
of  the  court  and  good  society.  Good  society,  in  poesy,  was  bom 
witli  Marot,  with  Francis  I.  and  his  sister  Marguerite,  with  the 
Eenaissance :    much  will  still  have  to  be  done   to   bring   it 

perfection,  but  it  exists  and  will  never  cease  again Marot, 

poet  of  wits  rather  than  of  genius  or  of  great  talent,  but  full  of 
grace  and   breeding,    who  has  no  passion  but  is  not  devoid  of 
sensibility,  has  a  way  of  his  own  of  telling  and  saying  things ;  h 
has  a   turn  of  his  own ;    he  is    in  a  word  the  agreeable 
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the  gentlemanlike  man  wlio  is  bound  to  be  pleasant  and  amusing, 
and  who  dischai'ges  Lis  duty  with  an  easy  air  and  unexceptionable 
gallantry." 

There  we  have  exactly  the  new  character  which  Marot,  coming 
between  Villon  and  Ronsard,  gave  in   the   sixteenth  century  to 

—  French  poesy*     We  may  bo  more  exacting  than  M,  Saint e-Beuve; 

Fire  may  regi'et  that  Marot,  whilst  rescuing  it  from  the  streets, 
confined  it  too  much  to  the  court ;  the  natural  and  national 
range  of  poesy  is  higher  and  more  extensive  than  that;  the 
Hundred  Years'  War  and  Joan  of  Arc  had  higher  claims. 
But  it  is  something  to  have  delivered  poesy  from  coarse  vulgarity 

Pand   introduced    refinement    into    it.      Clement   Marot    rendered 
to    the  French    language,   then    in    labour    of    progression    and, 
one   might   say,   of  formation,   eminent   service:   he   gave   it   a 
■naturalness,  a  clearness,  an  easy  swing,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a 
''   correctness  which  it  had  hitherto  lacked.     It   was  reserved  for 
other  writers,  in  verse  and  prose,  to  give  it  boldness,  the  richness 
that  comes  of  precision,  elevation  and  grandeur. 
I        In  1534,  amidst  the  first  violent  tempest  of  reform  in  France, 
Clement  Marot,  accused  of  heresy,  pinidently  withdrew  and  went  to 
8«ek  an  asylum  at  Ferrara,  under  the  protection  of  the  duchess, 
Ben^e  of  France,   daughter  of  Louis  XII.     He  there  met  Cal\4n, 
alre-ady  held  a  high  position  amongst  the  Reformers,  and  who 
then  enoracred  on  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  verse.     The 
reformer  talked  to  the  poet  about  this  grand  Hebrew  poesy,  which, 
according  to  M.  Villemain's  impression,  ''  has  defrayed  in  sublime 
coin  the  demands  of  human  imagination."     Marot,  on  returning  to 
Fmnce,  found  the  College  Royal  recently  instituted  there  and  the 
loanied  Vatable  [Francis  Watebled,  born  at  Gamaches,  in  Picardy, 
W  at  Paris  in  1547]  teaching  Hebrew  with  a  great  attendance  of 
pupils  and  of  the  curious.    The  professor  engaged  the  poet  to  trans- 
tbe  Psahns,  he  himself  expounding  them  to  him  word  by  word, 
ti'anslated  thirty  of  them  and  dedicated  them  to  Francis  I., 
not  only  accepted  the  dedication  but  recommended  the  work 
aor  to  Charles  V.,  who  was  at  that  time  making  a 
sage  through  France  on  his  way  to  put  down  the  insur- 
hent.     ''  Charles  V.   accepted   the   said    translation 
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graciously  "  [as  appears  by  a  letter  in  1659  to  Catherine  de'  Medl< 
from  Villemadon,  one  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre's  confidential 
vants]^  "  commended  it  both  by  words  and  by  a  present  of  2( 
doubloons  J  which  he  made  to  Marot,  thus  giving  him  courage 
translate  the  rest  of  the  Psalms,  and  praying  him  to  send  liim  as  s< 
as  possible  the  Psalm  Confitemlni  Domino,  quoniam  bonus  [^Tru^t  in  ti 
Lord,  for  He  is  gooJ^,  so  fond  was  he  of  it."    Singular  fellow-feeli 
between  Charles  V.  and  his  great  adversary  Luther,  who  said  of 
same  psalm,  "  It  is  my  friend ;  it  has  saved  me  in  many  a  strait  froi 
which  emperor,  kings,  sages  nor  saints  could  have  delivered  me  1 
Clement  Marot,  thus  aided  and  encouraged  in  this  work  whi 
gave  pleasure  to  Francis  I.   and  Charles  V.  and  must  have 
still  more  interesting  to  Calvin  and  Luther,  prosecuted  his  wi 
and  published  in  1541  the  first  thirty  psalms;  three  years 
wards,  in  1543,  he  added  twenty  others,  and  dedicated  the  coU 
tion  "  to  the  ladies  of  France,"   in  an  epistle  wherein  the  followii 
verses  occur ; — 

"  Happy  iho  mnn  whose  favoured  ear 
In  goldeu  daye  to  come  shall  licar 
The  pfoughMian,  aw  ho  tills  the  ground, 
The  carter,  as  he  drives  his  round, 
The  shopman,  as  his  task  he  plies, 
With  ppalms  or  sacred  melodies 
,                       Whiling  the  hours  of  toil  away! 
Oh  !  happy  ho  who  honra  the  lay 
Of  shepherd  and  of  ahcpherdoss, 
As  in  tho  ^voods  they  sing  and  hiess 
And  make  the  rocks  and  pools  proclaim 
With  them  their  great  Creator's  name  ! 
Oh!  can  ye  brook  that  God  invito 
Them  before  you  to  eucli  delight? 
'  Begin,  ladiee,  begin! " 


A  century  after  Marot*s  time,  in  1C49,   a  pious  and  leanw 
Catholic,  Godeau,  bishop  of  Grasse  and  member  of  the  ns 
French  Academy,  was  in  his  turn  tmnslating  the  Psalms,  and 
dered  full  justice  to  the  labours  of.  the  poet,  his  predecessor,  and 
the  piety  of  the  Reformers  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Those  wh< 
separation  from  the  Church  we  deplore  have  rendered  the  version' 
they  make  use  of  famous  by  the  pleasing  airs  that  learned  musicians 
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set  them  to  when  they  wore  composed.  To  know  thera  by  heart 
is,  amongst  them,  a  sign  of  the  communion  to  which  they  belong, 
and  in  the  towns  in  which  they  are  most  numerous  the  airs  may 
be  heard  coming  from  the  mouths  of  artisans,  and  in  the  country 
from  those  of  tillers." 


la  1555,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  Estienne 

Pasqiiier  wrote  to  Ronsard,  **  In  good  faith,  there  was  never  seen 

in  France  such  a  glut  of  poets.     I  fear  that  in  the  long  run  people 

will  weary  of  them.     But  it  is  a  vice  peculiar  to  us  that  as  soon  as 

we  see  anything  succeeding  prosperously  for  any  one  everybody 

wants  to  join  in."      Estienne  Pasquier's  fear  was  much  bettror 

mnded  after  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  and  when  Eonsard  had 

^me  the  head  of  the  poet-world,  than  it  would  have  been  in  the 

irst  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.      During  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 

id  after  the  date  of  Clement  Marot,  there  is  no  poet  of  any 

slebrity  to  speak  of,  unless  we  except  Francis  L  himself  and  his 

ir  Marguerite ;  and  it  is  only  in  comphment  to  royalty's  name 

lat  they  need  be  spoken  of.      They,  both  of  them,  had  evidently 

mania  for  versifying,  even  in  their  most  confidential  communi- 

itions,  for  many  of  their  letters  to  one  another,  those  dm-ing  the 

captivity  of  Francis  I.  at  Madrid  amongst  the  rest,  are  written  in 

verse ;  but  their  verses  are  devoid  of  poesy ;  they  arc  prose,  often 

ing-winded  and  ft'igid,  and  sometimes  painfully  laboured.     There 

however,  a   distinction   to  be  made  between  the  two   corre- 

)ondents.     In  the  letters  and  verses  of  Marguerite  there  is  seen 

earning  forth  hero  and  there  a  sentiment  of  truth  and  tenderness, 

free  and  graceful  play  of  fancy.     We  have  three  collections  of 

writings  :    ].  her  Hepiameron^  on  les  Sept  Journem  de  la  Beive 

Navarre^  a  collection  of  sixty-eight  tales  more  or  less  gallant, 

ibUshed  for  the  first  time  in  1558,  without  any  author's  name; 

her  (Euwes  poeUques,  which  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1547  and 

I,  in  consequence  of  her  being  alive,  under  the  title  of  Les 

hrgaeriies  de  la  Marguerite  des  Prhicesses  {the  Fcarls  of  the  Pearl 

Primesses),  and  of  which  one  of  her  grooms-of-t he- chamber  was 

liter;  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  volume  of  Poesies  incd lies, 

collected  by  order  of  Marguerite  herself,  but  written  by  the  hand  of 
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her  secretary  John  Frottcj  and  preserved  at  Paris  amongst  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Blbliofh^que  n^atumale ;  3.  the  GoUectwn  of  her  Letters^ 
piibUshed  in  1841,  by  M.  F.  Gciiin.  This  last  collection  is,  morally 
as  well  as  historically,  the  most  interesting  of  the  three.  As  for 
Francis  I.  himself,  there  is  little  if  anything  known  of  his  j^ohim 
beyond  tliose  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  Docitinents  relaiif^ 
a  sa  Captivitc  a  Madrid^  published  in  1847  by  M.  Champolliou- 
Figeac;  some  have  an  historical  value,  either  as  regards  public 
events  or  Francis  L's  relations  towards  his  mother,  his  sister, 
and  his  mistresses ;  the  most  important  is  a  long  account  of  Idn 
campaign,  in  1525,  in  Italy,  and  of  the  battle  of  Pavia;  but  the 
king's  verses  have  even  less  poetical  merit  than  his  sister's. 

Francis  I/s  goodwill  did  more  for  learned  and  classical  litera- 
ture than  for  poesy.  Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the 
names  of  the  principal  masters  in  the  great  learned  and  critical 
school  whicli  devoted  itself,  in  this  reign,  to  the  historical,  chro- 
nological, philological,  biographical,  and  literary  study  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity,  both  Pagan  and  Christian*  It  is  to  the 
labours  of  this  school  and  to  their  results  that  the  word  Renamance 
is  justly  applied  and  that  the  honour  is  especially  to  be  referred  of 
the  great  intellectuid  progress  made  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Francis  I.  contributed  to  this  progress,  first  by  the  intelligent 
sympathy  he  testified  towards  learned  men  of  letters,  and  after- 
w^ards  by  the  foundation  of  the  Cotirfje  Eoifalf  an  estabhshmont  of 
a  special,  an  elevated  and  an  independent  sort,  where  professors 
found  a  liberty  protected  against  the  routine,  jealousy,  and 
sometimes  intolerance  of  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Sorbonne. 
The  king  and  his  sister  Marguerite  often  went  to  pay  a  visit,  at  his 
printing-place  in  St.  Jean  de  Beauvais  Street,  to  Robert  Estienne 
(iSfephanus)^  the  most  celebrated  amongst  that  family  of  printer- 
publishers  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  resurrection  of  ancient 
literature.  It  is  said  that  one  day  the  king  waited  a  while  in  the 
work-room,  so  as  not  to  disturb  Robert  Estienne  in  the  correction 
of  a  proof.  Wlien  the  violence  bred  of  religious  quarrels  finally 
forced  the  learned  and  courageous  printer  to  expatriate  himself,  his 
first  care  was  to  say,  at  the  head  of  his  apology  :  "  When  I  take 
account  of  the  wai'  I  have  carried  on  with  the  Sorbonne  for 
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gpace  of  twenty  years  or  thereabouts,  I  cannot  sufficiently  marvel 

how  80  small  and  broken-down  a  creature  as  I  am  liad  strength  to 

maintain  it.  .  .  .  WTien  I  was  seen  being  harried  on  all  sides,  how 

often  have  I  been  the  talk  on  street  and  at  banquets,  whilst  people 

said, '  It  is  all  over  with  him ;  he  is  caught,  he  cannot  escape  ;  even 

if  the  king  would,  he  could  not  save  him.*  ...  I  wish  to  justify 

myself  against  the  reproach  of  having  left  my  country,  to  the  hurt 

of  the  public  weal,  and  of  not  having  acknowledged  the  great 

liberality  displayed  towards  me  by  the  king ;   since  it  was  a  high 

honour   for   me   that  the  king,  having  deigned  to  make  me  his 

printer,  always  kept  me  under  his  protection,  in  the  face  of  all  who 

eavied    me    and    wished    me    ill,   and  never    ceased   to   aid   me 

graciously  in  all  sorts  of  ways." 

The  College  Boyal^  no  less  than  Robert  Estienne^  met  with 
obstacles  and  ill-wishers ;  it  was  William  Budd  (Budaeus)  who 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  the  college  to  the  king,  primarily 
with  the  limited  purpose  of  securing  instruction  In  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  after  the  fashion  of  the  College  of  Young  Grecians  and 
the  College  of  the  Three  Languages  {the  Tnlmgtml^  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin),  of  which  the  former  was  founded  at  Rome  by  Leo  X., 
the  latter  at  Louvain  by  Canon  Jerome  Busleyden,  Francis  I* 
readily  surrendered  himself  to  more  magnificent  projects  ;  he  was 
anxious  to  erect  a  splendid  building  on  the  site  of  the  Hotel  de 
Nesle  and  to  put  Erasmus  at  the  head  of  the  College  Roi/al.  War 
incessantly  renewed  and  the  nascent  religious  troubles  interfered 
^th  his  resolutions ;  but  William  Bude  never  ceased  to  urge  upon 
the  king  an  extension  of  the  branches  of  learning  in  the  estabhsh- 
^6nt;  and  after  the  Peace  of  Cambrai  in  1529  chairs  of  mathe* 
Katies,  Oriental  languages,  Latin  oratory,  Greek  and  Latin 
philosophy,  and  medicine  were  successively  added  to  the  chairs  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  which  had  been  the  original  nucleus  of  instruction 
ii  the  College  RoyaL  It  continued  to  be  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
fte  Sorbonne  and  of  hesitation  in  the  Parliament,  to  which  royalty 
kad  recourse  against  the  attacks  of  its  adversaries.  But  it  had  no 
lack  of  protectors  nevertheless:  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  Charles 
K,  and  Catherine  de'  Medici  herself  supported  it  in  its  trials ;  and 
Francis  L  had  the  honour  of  founding  a  great  school  of  the  higher 
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sort  of  education,  a  school,  wliich,  tbroughout  all  the  religious 
dissensions  and  all  the  political  revolutions  of  France,  has  kept 
its  position  and  independence,  whatever  may  have  been  elsewhere, 
in  the  matter  of  public  instruction,  the  system  and  the  regimen  of 
State  establishments. 

A  few  words  have  already  been  said  about  the  development  of 
the  arts,  especially  architecture  and  sculpture,  in  the  middle  ages, 
and    of   the   characteristics,   original    and    national,    Gallic   and 
Christian,  which  belonged  to  them  at  this  period,  particularly  in 
respect  of  their  innumerable  churches,  great  and  small.     A  fore- 
glance  has  been  given  of  the  alteration  which  was  brought  about 
in  those  characteristics,  at  the  date  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
the  Renaissance,  at  the  same  time  that  the  arts  were  made  to  shine 
with  fresh  and  vivid  lustre.     Francis  I.   was  their  zealous  and 
lavish  patron ;  he  revelled  in  building  and  embellishing  palaces, 
castles,  and  himting-boxes,  St.  Germain,  Chenonceaux,  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  Chambord ;   his  chief  councillors,   Chancellor  Duprat 
and  Admiral  Bonnivet,  shared  his  taste  and  followed  his  example ; 
several  provinces,  and  the  banks  of  the  Loire  especially,  became 
covered  with  splendid  buildings,  bearing  the  marks  of  a  complicated 
character  which  smacked  of  imitations  from  abroad,    Italy,  which, 
from  the  time  of  Charles  VIIL  and  Louis  XIL,  had  been  the 
object  of  French  kings'  ambition  and  the  scene  of  French  wars, 
became  also  the   school    of  French   art;    national   and   solemn 
Christian  traditions  were  blended,  whilst  taking  an  altered  form, 
with  the  Italian  resuscitation  of  Greek   and   Roman   antiquity. 
Italian  artists,  such  as  Rosso  of  Florence,  Primatice  of  Bologna, 
Niccolo  dell'  Abbate  of  Modena,  and  Benvenuto  CeUiui  of  Florence, 
came  and  settled  in  France  and  there  inspired  and  carried  out  the 
king's  projects  and  works.     Leonardo  da  Vinci,  full  of  years  and 
discontented  with  his  Italian  patrons,  accompanied  Francis  L  to 
France  and  died  in  his  arms  at  the  castle  of  Clou,  near  Amboise, 
where  he  had  fixed  his  residence.   Some  great  French  artists,  such 
as  the  painter  John  Cousin  and  the  sculptor  John  Goujon,  strove 
ably  to  uphold  the  original  character  and  merits  of  French   art; 
but  they  could  not  keep  themselves  entirely  aloof  from  the  influence 
of  this  brilliant  Italian  art,  for  which  Francis  L*s  successors,  even 
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more  than  he,  showed  a  zealous  and  refined  attachment^  but  of 
wiich  he  was,  in  France,  the  first  patron. 
0  We  win  not  quit  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
literary  and  philosophical  Renaissance  wliicli  characterizes  that 
period,  without  assigning  a  place  therein  at  its  proper  date  and  in  his 
proper  rank  to  the  name,  the  life,  and  the  works  of  the  man  who  was 

Pact  only  its  most  original  and  most  eminent  writer,  but  its  truest  and 
Staost  vivid  representative,  Rabelais.     Fran^'ois  Rabelais,  who  w^as 
born  at  Chinon  in  1495,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1553,  wandered  dui'ing 
those  fifty-eight  years  about  France  and  Europe  from  town  to  town, 
from  profession  to  profession^  from  good  to  bad  and  from  bad  to 
good  estate ;  first  a  monk  of  the  Cordeliers ;    then,   with   Pope 
CiDment  VII. 's  authority,    a  Benedictme  ;    then   pntting  off   the 
monk^s  habit  and  assuming  that  of  a  secular  priest  in  order  to  roam 
tke  world,  "  incurring,"  as  he  himself  says,  "  in  this  vagabond  life, 
the  double  stigma  of  suspension  from  orders  and  apostasy;"  then 
studying  medicine  at  Montpellier;  then  medical  officer  of  the  great 
hospital  at  Lyons,  but,  before  long,  superseded  in  that  office  "  for 
iiaving  been  twice  absent  without  leave  ;*'  tlien  staying  at  Lyons 
^  a  corrector  of  proofs,  a  compiler  of  almanacks,  an  editor  of 
divers  books  for  learned  patrons,  and  commencing  the  publication  of 
his  Vie  trhs^horrijique  tin  grand  Gargantua^  phre  de  Pantagintel  {Mo^t 
l^rrtfifiiig  life  of  Uw  great  Gargantua^  father  of  PantagrueJ),  which 
^as  immediately  proceeded  against  by  the  Sorbonne  **  as  an  obscene 
We."     On  grounds  of  prudence  or  necessity  Rabelais  then  quitted 
*^Jon8  and  set  out  for  Rome  as  physician  attached  to  the  household 
'^f  Cardinal  John  Du  Bellay,  bishop  of  Paris  and  envoy  from  France 
the  Holy  See;  the  which  bishop  "having  relished  the  profound 
trning  and  competence  of  Rabelais,  and  having,  besides,   dis- 
i^^^Vered  in  him  fine  humour  and  a  conversation  capable  of  diverting 
^^W  blackest  melancholy,  retained   him   near   lus   person   in    the 
i^pacity  of  physician-in-ordinary  to  himself  and  all  his  family,  and 
held  Uira  ever  afterwards  in  high  esteem."     After  two  years  passed 
^  Rome,  and  after  rendering  all  sorts  of  service  in  his  patron's 
household,  Rabelais,  '*  feeling  that  the  uproarious  life  he  was  leading 
sud  his  licentious  deeds  were  unworthy  of  a  man  of  religion  and  a 
)riest/'  asked  Pope  Paul  III.  for  absolution,  and  at  the  same  time 
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permission  to  resume  the  habit  of  St*  Benedict,  and  to  practise 
"  for  piety's  sake,  ^^ithout  hope  of  gain  and  in  any  and  every  phice," 
the  art  of  medicine,  wherein  he  had  taken,  he  said,  the  degrees 
of  bachelor,  hcentiate,  and  doctor.     A  brief  of  Pope  Paul  III/s, 
dated  January  17,  153G,  granted  his  request.     Seventeen  months 
afterwards,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1537,  Rabelais  reappears  at  Mont- 
pellier  and  there  receives,  it  is  said,  the  degree  uf  doctor,  which  he 
had  already  taken  upon  himself  to  assume*     He  pursues  his  life  of 
mingled  science  and   adventure,  gives  lessons,   and   gads    about 
so  much  that  "  his  doctor's  gown  and  cap  are  preserved  at  llont- 
pellier,  according  to  tradition,  all  dirty  and  torn,  but  objects  oi 
respectful  reminiscence."     In  1538,  Rabelais  leaves   Montpelher 
and  goes  to  practise  medicine  at  Narbonne,  Castres,  and  Lyons* 
In  1540  he  tires  of  it,  resumes,  as  he  had  authority  to  do,  the  habit 
of  a  canon  of  St.  Maur,  and  settles  in  that  residence,  "  a  paradise," 
as  he  himself  says,  **  of  salubrity,  amenity,  serenity,  convenience, 
and   all   the   chaste  pleasures   of  agriculture   and  countryJifo." 
Between  1540  and  1551   he  is,  nevertheless,    found   once   more 
wandering,  far  away  from  this  paradise,   in  France,  Italy,  and, 
perhaps,   England;  he  completes  and  publishes,  under  his   own 
name,  the  Fails  ei  Diets  heroiques  de  Paniagruel^  and  obtains  from 
Francis  I.  a  faculty  for  the  publication  of  **  these  two  volumes  not 
less  useful  than  delightful,  which  the  printers  had  corrupted  and 
perverted  in  many  passages,  to  the  great  disj)leasure  and  detriment 
of  the  author,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  readers/*     The  work  made  a 
great  noise;  the  Sorbonne  resolved  to  attack  it,  in  spite  of  the 
king's  approbation  ;  but  Francis  I.  died  on  the  31st  of  March,  1547. 
Rabelais  relapsed  into  his  life  of  embarrassment  and  vagabondage; 
on  lea\nng  France  ho  had  recourse,  first  at  Metz  and  afterwards  in 
Italy,  to  the  assistance  of  his  old  and  ever  well-disposed  patron, 
Cardinal  John  Du  Bellay.     On  returning  to  France  he  obtained 
fi'om  the  new  king,  Henry  II.,  a  fresh  faculty  for  the  printing  of 
his  books  "  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Tuscan ;"  and,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  18th  of  Jan.  1551,  Cardinal  Du  Bellay,  bishop  of  Paris, 
conferred  upon  him  the  cure  of  St.  Martin  at  Meudon,  "  which  he 
discharged,'*  says  his  biographer  Colletet,  **  with  all  the  sincerity,  all 
the  uprightness  and  all  the  charity  that  can  be  expected  of  a  man  who 
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msues  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  flock."  Never- 
tlieless,  when  the  new  holder  of  the  cure  at  Meudon,  shortly  after 
Ijis  installation,  made  np  his  mintl  to  publish  the  fourth  book  of  tho 
^OL-its  et  Diets  Mro'iques  du  ton  Pankigruel,  the  work  was  censured 
bjr  the  Sorbonne  and  interdicted  by  decree  of  Parliament,  and 
aathority  to  offer  it  for  sale  was  not  granted  until,  on  the  9th  of 
F^truaiy,  1562,  Rabelais  had  given  in  his  resignation  of  his  cure 
at  ZMeudon,  and  of  another  cure  which  he  possessed,  under  the  title 
of  "benefice,  in  the  diocese  of  Le  Mans,  He  retired  in  bad  health  to 
Pa.xis,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards  in  1553,  "in  Rue  des 
Jar'dins,  parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  cemetery  whereof  he  was  in- 
tarretl,"  ^ays  CoUetet,  "  close  to  a  large  tree  which  was  still  to  bo 
seon  a  few  years  ago." 

Such  a  life,  this  constant  change  of  position,  profession,  cai-eer, 

ta^ste,  patron,  and  residence  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  what  we 

.ould  now-a-days  call  a  Bohemian  life ;  and  everything  shows  that 

tbelais'  habits,  without  being  scandalous,  were  not  more  regular 

►r  more  dignified  than  his  condition  in  the  world.     Had  we  no 

precise  and  personal  information  about  him  in  this  respect,  still 

his  literary  work,  Garfffmtua  and  rantagruel,  would  not  leave  us 

in  any  doubt :  there  is  no  printed  book,  sketch,  conversation,  or 

story   which   is   more   coarse   and   cynical,   and  which   testifies, 

w^hether  as  regards  the  author  or  the  public  for  whom  the  work 

is  intended,  to   a  more   complete  and  habitual  dissoluteness  in 

thought,  morals,  and  language.     There  is  certainly  no  ground  for 

wondering   that  the    Sorbonne,   in    proceeding   against   the    Vie 

^^h-kornjiqne    dii   grand   Gargantuan  pere  de   Pantagruelj   should 

We  described  it  as  **  an  obscene  tale ;"  and  the  whola  part  of 

Panurge,  the  brilliant  talker  of  the  tale, 

*'  Take  him  for  all  in  all  the  best  boy  in  the  world," 

fiiDy  justifies  the  Sorbonne.  But,  by  way  of  striking  contrast,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  works  of  Rabelais  attest  the  irregularity  of  men's 
JiVag  and  minds,  they  also  reveal  the  great  travail  that  is  going  on 
5nd  the  great  progress  that  has  already  been  made  in  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  his  day,  in  the  influence  of  natural  and  legiti- 
'mate  feelings,  and  in  the  appreciation  of  men's  mutual  rights  and 
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duties.  Sixty-two  years  ago  M.  Giiizot  published  in  a  periodical 
collection  entitled  Annales  de  r Education^  a  Studj/  of  RabelaiH^  ideas 
compared  imth  the  practice  and  routine  of  hifs  day  in  respect  of 
Education :  an  important  question  in  the  sixteenth  as  it  is  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  will  be  well  to  quote  here  from  that  Study 
certain  fragments  which  will  give  some  notion  of  what  new  ideas 
and  tendencies  were  making  their  way  into  the  social  life  of 
France  and  were  coincident  with  that  great  religious  and  political 
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ferment  which  was  destined  to  reach  bursting-point  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.,  and  to  influence  for  nearly  a  century  the  fortunes  of 
France, 

**  It  was  no  easy  matter/*  were  the  words  used  by  M.  Guizot  in 
1811,  "to  speak  reasonably  about  education  at  the  time  when 
Rabelais  wrote.  There  was  then  no  idea  of  home-education  and  the 
means  of  rendering  it  practicable.  As  to  public  education,  there  was 
no  extensive  range  and  nothing  really  useful  to  the  conimunitv  in 
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the  instruction  received  by  cliildren  at  college ;  no  justice  and  no 
,  humanity  in  tbe  treatment  they  experienced;  a  fruitless  and 
^M  ridiculously  prolonged  study  of  words  succeeded  by  a  no  less 
H  fruitless  study  of  interminable  subtleties,  and  all  this  finiitless 
"  faiowledge  driven  into  the  brains  of  children  by  help  of  chastise- 
ments, blows,  and  tliat  barbarous  severity  which  seems  to  regard 
the  Compelle  inintre  as  the  principal  law  and  object  of  instruction. 
ffow  proceed,  in  such  a  state  of  tilings,  to  conceive  a  plan  of 
liberal,  gentle,  and  reasonable  education  ?  Rabelais,  in  his  book, 
hf^d  begun  by  avoiding  the  danger  of  directly  shocking  received 
id^as;  by  transporting  both  himself  and  his  heroes  to  the 
re-jspons  of  imagination  and  extravagance  he  had  set  himself  at 
lifc^erty  to  bring  them  up  in  quite  a  different  fashion  than  that  of 
hi^  times;  the  rectors  of  colleges  could  not  pretend  that  Pan- 
ta.gruel,  who  was  hardly  born  before  he  sucked  dmvn  at  eimij 
f/u^^^^  iJie  milk  of  four  thmisand  six  ku  mired  cows^  and  for  whose  first 
8ti.irt  there  h^d  been  cut  nine  huidred  ells  of  CkatrUerauU  linen,  was 
^m^  portrait  of  any  of  the  little  boys  who  trembled  at  their 
^■.feiniles.  ....  Pantagruel  is  in  his  cradle ;  he  is  bound  and  swathed 
^pit&  it  like  all  children  at  that  time  ;  but,  ere  long,  Gargantua,  his 
I  fa.t:.Tier,  perceives  that  these  bands  are  constraining  his  movements 
I  amd  that  he  is  making  efforts  to  burst  them ;  he  immediately,  by 
k  a^^ice  of  the  princes  and  lords  present,  orders  the  said  shackles 

"^     be  undone,  and  lo  !  Pantagruel  is  no  longer  uneasy And 

^fc^us  became  he  big  and  strong  full  early There  came,  how- 

G^v^^r,  the  time  when  his  instruction  must  begin.  '  My  will,'  said 
Q^^Jsrantua,  *  is  to  hand  him  over  to  some  learned  man  for  to  in- 
ioctrinate  him  according  to  bis  capacity,  and  to  spare  nothing  to 
^"hat  end.'  He,  accordingly,  put  Pantagi-uel  under  a  great  teacher 
^L  ^ho  began  by  bringing  him  up  after  the  fashion  of  those  times. 
^1  He  taught  hira  his  rharfe  (alphabet)  to  such  purpose  that  he  could 
^H  ^Hy  it  by  heart  backwards,  and  he  was  five  years  and  three 
^H  ^iionths  about  it.  Then  he  read  with  him  Donatus  and  Facetus 
^^  (old  elementary  works  on  Latin  grammar),  and  he  was  thirteen 
years,  six  months  and  two  weeks  over  that.  Then  he  read  with 
liim  the  de  Modis  signijicandi,  with  the  commentaries  of  Hurte- 
uin   and   a  heap  of  others,  and  ho  was  more  than 
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eighteen  years  and  eleven  months  over  them  and  knew  them  so 
well  that  he  proved  on  his  fingers  to  his  mother  that  de  modis 
8i<jnifica7uU  non  erat  scu'iitia.  After  so  much  labour  and  so  many 
years  what  did  Pantagruel  know  ?  Gargantua  was  no  bigot :  he 
did  not  shut  his  eyes  that  he  might  not  see,  and  he  believed  what 
his  eyes  told  him.  He  saw  that  Pantagruel  worked  very  hard  and 
spent  all  his  time  at  it  and  yet  he  got  no  good  by  it.  And  what  was 
w^oi'se,  he  was  becoming  daft,  silly,  dreamy,  and  besotted  through 
it.  So  Pantagruel  was  taken  away  from  his  former  masters  and 
handed  over  to  Ponocratos,  a  teacher  of  quite  a  different  sort,  who 
was  bidden  to  take  him  to  Paris  to  make  a  new  creature  of  him 
9,nd  complete  his  education  there.  Ponocrates  was  very  careful 
not  to  send  him  to  any  college.  Rabelais,  as  it  appears,  had  a 
special  aversion  for  Montaigu  College.  *  Tempeste,'  says  he,  *  was 
a  great  boy-flogger  at  Montaigu  College.  If  for  flogging  poor 
little  children,  unoffending  schoolboys,  pedagogues  are  damned,  he, 
upon  my  word  of  honour,  is  now  on  Ixion's  wheel,  flogging  the 
dock-tailed  cur  that  turns  it.*  Pantagruel's  education  was  now 
humane  and  gentle.  Accordingly  he  soon  took  pleasure  in  the 
work  which  Ponocrates  was  at  the  pains  of  rendering  interesting 
to  him  by  the  very  nature  and  the  variety  of  the  subjects  of  it.  •  -  . 
Is  it  not  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon  that  at  such  a  time  and 
in  such  a  condition  of  pubHc  instruction  a  man  should  have  had 
suflScient  sagacity  not  only  to  regard  the  natural  sciences  as  one 
of  the  principal  subjects  of  study  which  ought  to  be  included  in  a 
course  of  education,  but  further  to  make  the  observation  of  nature 
the  basis  of  that  study,  to  fix  the  pupil's  attention  upon  esamina- 
tion  of  facts,  and  to  impress  upon  liim  tlie  necessity  of  applying 
his  knowledge  by  studying  those  practical  arts  and  industries 
which  profit  by  such  applications?  That,  however,  Rabelais  did, 
probably  by  dint  of  sheer  good  sense  and  without  having  any 
notion  himself  about  the  wide  bearing  of  his  ideas.  Ponocratos 
took  Pantagruel  through  a  course  of  what  we  should  now-a-davs 
call  practical  study  of  the  exact  and  natui^al  sciences  as  they  were 
understood  in  the  sixteenth  century;  but,  at  the  same  time,  far 
from  forgetting  the  moral  sciences,  he  assigns  to  them,  for  each 
day,  a  definite  place  and  an  equally  practical  character,  "  As  soon 
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as  Pantagi'uel  was  up,"  lie  says,  *'  some  page  or  otlier   of  the 
SBored  Scripture  was  read  with  liim  aloud  and  distinctly,  with 

pronunciation  suited  to  the  subject In  accordance  with  tlie 

design  and  purport  of  this  lesson,  he  at  frequent  intervals  devoted 
Limself  to  doing  reverence  and  saying  prayers  to  the  good  God, 
whose  majesty  and  marvellous  judgments  were  shown  forth  in  what 

wsLS  read When  evening  came,  he  and  his  teacher  briefly 

recapitulated  together,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans,  all 
th^t  he  had  read,  seen,  learnt,  and  heard  in  the  course  of  the  whole 
day.     They  prayed  to  God  the  Creator,  worshipping  Him,  glorify- 
ing Him  for  His  boundless  goodness,  giving  Him  thanks  for  all  the 
tixne  that  was  past  and  commending  themselves   to    His  divine 
mercy  for  all  that  was   to  come.     This  done,  they  went  to  their 
Test'     And  at  the  end  of  this  course  of  education,  so  complete 
both  from  the  worldly  and  the  religious  point  of  view,  Rabelais 
sliows  us  young  Pantagruel  living  in  affectionate  and  respectful 
intimacy  with  his  father  Gargantua,  who,  as  he  sees  hira  off  on 
hia  travels,  gives  him  these  last  words  of  advice,  *  Science  without 
conscience  is  naught  but  ruin  to  the  soul ;  it  behoves  thee  to  serve, 
love  and  fear  God*     Have  thou  in  suspicion  the  abuses  of  the 
^orld ;  set  not  thine  heart  on  vanity,  for  this  life  is  transitory, 
^  txt  the  word  of  G  od  abide th  for  ever.     Reverence  thy  teachers ; 
3oe  the  company  of  those  whom  thou  wouldest  not  resemble.  *  .  *  . 
^Tid  when  thou  feelest  sure  that  thou  hast  acquired  all  tliat  is  to 
t>^  learned  yonder,  return  to  me  that  I  may  see  thee  and  give  thee 
^*^  jr  blessing  ere  I  die/  " 

After  what  was  said  above  about  the  persona]  habits  and  the 
^^^"crks  of  Rabelais,  these  are  certainly  not  the  ideas,  sentiments,  and 
lixnguage  one  would  expect  to  fiud  at  the  end  and  as  the  con- 
clusion of  his  life  and  his  book.     And  it  is  precisely  on  account  of 
^^is  contrast  that  more  space  has  been  accorded  in  this  history  to 
^e  man  and  his  book  than  would  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
*iave  been   due   to   them.       At   bottora  and   beyond   their   mere 
appearances  the  life  and  the  book  of  Rabelais  are  a  true  and  vivid 
*^ction  of  the  moral  and  social  ferment  characteristic  of  his 
time.     A  time  of  innovation  and  of  obstruction,  of  corruption  and 
of  regeneration,  of  decay  and  of  renaissance,  all  at  once,    A  deeply 
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serious  crisis  in  a  strong  and  complicated  social  system,  which 
had  been  hitherto  exposed  to  the  buffets  and  the  risks  of  brute 
force,  but  was  intellectually  full  of  life  and  aspiration,   was  ii 
travail  of  a  double  yearning  for  reforming  itself  and  setting  itself  ii 
order,  and  did  indeed,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  attempt  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  religious  and  a   political  reformation,  tl 
object  whereof,  missed  as  it  was  at  that  period,  is  still  at  thc^ 
lx>ttom  of  all  true  Frenchmen's  trials  and  struggles.     This  gi 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  are  now  about  to  approacl 
and  will  attempt  to  fix  its  character  with  precision  and  mark  tl 
itnprint  of  its  eai'liest  steps. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

FRANCIS  I.  AND  TUE  REFOKMATION, 

EARLY  half  a  century  before  the  Reformation  made  any 

noise  in  France  it  had  burst  out  with  ^eat  force  and 

had  established  its  footing  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 

England^      John    lluss   and   Jerome   of  Prague,   both    born    in 

Bohemia,  one  in  1373  and  the  other  in  1378,  had  been  condemned 

heretics  and  burnt  at  Constance,  one  in  1415  and  the  other  in 

1410,  by  decree  and  in  the  presence  of  the  council  which  had  been 

here  assembled.     But,  at  the   commencement  of  the   sixteenth 

entury,  Luther  in  Germany  and  Zwingle  in  Switzerland  had  taken 

hand  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  and  before  half  that  century 

rolled  by  they  had  made  tlie  foundations  of  their  new  Church 

trong  that  their  powerful  adversaries,  with  Charles  V.  at  their 

ead,  felt  obliged  to  treat  with  them  and  recognize  their  position 

in  the  European  world,  though  all  the  while  disputing  their  right. 

In  England   Henry  VIII,,  under  the  influence  of  an   unbridled 

passion,  as  all  his  passions  were,  for  Anna  Boleyn,  had,  in  1531, 

broken  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  whoso  pope,    Clemcut  VU., 
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refused  very  ]>roperly  to  proDounce  him  divorced  fi'om  his 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  the  king  had  proclaimed  himself  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  English  Church  without  meeting  either 
amongst  his  clergy  or  in  his  kingdom  ^vith  any  effectual  oppositioj 
Thus  in  these  three  important  States  of  Western  Europe  tl 
reformers  had  succeeded  and  the  religious  revolution  was 
process  of  accomplishment. 

In  France  it  was  quite  otherwise.   Not  that,  there  too,  there  wi 
not  amongst   Christians  profound  dissensions  and  ardent  dosii 
for  religious  reform.     We  will  dwell  directly  upon  its  explosi< 
its  vicissitudes,  and  its  characteristics.     But  France  did  not  coi 
tain,  as  Germany  did,  several  distinct  States,  independent  ai 
pretty  strong,  though  by  no  means  equally  so,  which  could  offer 
the  different  creeds  a  secure  asylum  and  could   form  one  wii 
another  coalitions  capable  of  resisting  the  head  of  that  incohesii 
coalition   which    was    called    the   empire    of    Germany.     In   tl 
sixteenth  century,   on   the    conti-ary,   the  unity   of    the    Fren( 
monarchy  was  established  and  it  was  all,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  the  same  master,  as  regardafl 
the  reUgious  bodies  as  well  as  the  body  politic.    In  this  monarchy, 
however,  there  did  not  happen  to  be,  at  the  date  of  the  sixteeni 
century,  a  sovereign  audacious  enough  and  powerful  enough 
gratify  his  personal  passions  at  the  cost  of  embroiling  himself, 
Henry  VIII.,  with  the  spiintual  head  of  Christendom,  and,  froi 
the  mere  desire  for  a  change  of  wife,  to  change  the  regimen  of  the 
Church  in  his  dominions.  Francis  I.,  on  the  contrary,  had  scarc< 
ascended  the  throne  when  by  abolishing  the  Pragmatic  Sanctis 
and  signing  the   Concordat   of   lolG   he  attaclied  himself  mol 
closely  to  the  papacy.     The  nascent  Reformation,  then,  did  m 
meet  in  France  with  either  of  the  two  important  cii'cumstanc< 
politically  considered,  which  in  Germany  and  in  England  rendei 
its  first  steps  more  easy  and  more  secure.     It  was  in  the  cause 
religious  creeds  alone  and  by  means  of  moral  force  alone  that  si 
had  to  maintain  the  struggles  in  which  she  engaged. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  lived^ 
email  castle  near  Gap  in  Dauphiny,  in  the  bosom  of  a  nobl 
unostentatiously  pious  family,  a  young  man  of  ardent  imagiiiati< 
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fiery  temperament  and  energetic  character,  who  shared  bis  relatives' 

creeds  and  joined  in  their  dovotions,but  grew  weary  of  the  monotony 

of  his  thoughts  and  of  his  life.  William  Farel  heard  talk  of  another 

^   young  man,  his  contemporary  and  neighbour,  Peter  du  Terrail, 

H  even  now  almost  famous  under  the  name  of  Bayard  :  "  Such  sons," 

f  rafi  said  in  his  hearing,  '*  are  as  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  giant ; 

Wessed  is  he  who  has  his  quiver  full  of  them!"     Young  Farel 

fc7r*essed  his  father  to  let  hira  go  too  and  make  liimself  a  man  in  the 

irorld.     The  old  gentleman  would  willingly  have  permitted  his  son 

to    take  up  such  a  life  as  Bayard's ;  but  it  was  towards  the  Uni- 

v^xsity  of  Paris,  "  that  mother  of  all  the  sciences,  that  pure  and 

stLining  mirror  of  the  faith,"  that  the  young  man's  aspirations  were 

directed.     The  father  at  first  opposed  but  afterwards  yielded  to 

^Lis  wishes;    and,  about   1510,  William  Farel  quitted   Gap  and 

^airrived  at  Paris.    The  questions  raised  by  the  councils  of  Bale  and 

Florence  and  by  the  semi-political,  semi-ecclesiastical  assembly  at 

Tours,  which  had  been  convoked  by  Louis  XII.,  the  instruction  at 

till©  Parisian  University,  and  the  attacks  of  the  Sorbonne  on  the 

KBt.tidy  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  branded  as  heresy,  were  producing  a 

"  lively  agitation  in  the  public  mind.     A  doctor  of  theology,  already 

advanced  in  years,  of  small  stature,  of  mean  appearance  and  of  low 

origin,  Jacques  Lefevre  by  name,  born  at  Etaples  in  Picardy,  had 

for  seventeen  years  filled    with    great    success    a    professorship 

in  the   university.      "Amongst  many  tliousands  of  men,"    said 

Erasmus,  **  you  will  not  find  any  of  higher  integrity  and  more 

Versed  in  pohte  letters."    "  He  is  very  fond  of  me,"  wrote  Zwingle 

about  him  ;  *'  ho  is  perfectly  open  and  good ;  he  argues,  he  sings, 

te  plays,  and  he  laughs  with  me  at  the  follies  of  the  world,"  Some 

<^rcumstance  or  other  brought  the  young  student  and  the  old 

scholar  together  ;  they  liked  one  another  and  soon  became  fiiends. 

farel  was  impressed  by  his  master's  devotion  as  well  as  learning ; 

^^  saw  him  on  his  knees  at  church  praying  fervently ;  and  '* never," 

^iiiJ  lie,  "  had  I  seen  a  chanter  of  mass  who  chanted  it  with  deeper 

feverence."     But  this  old-fashioned  piety  did  not  interfere  at  all 

^ith  the   freedom  of   the    professor's    ideas   and   conversations 

inching  either  the  abuses  or  the  doctrines  of  the  church :  "  How 

imeful  it  is,"  he  would  say,  "  to  see  a  bishop  soliciting  people  to 
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drink  with  liim,  caring  for  nauglit  but  gaming,  constantly  handlii 
the  dice  and  the  dice-box,  constantly  hunting,  hallooing  after  bi! 
and  game,  frequenting  bad  houses  !  •  ,  .  .  Religion  has  but  one 
foundation,  but  one  end,  but  one  head,  Jesus  Christ  blessed  for 
ever;     He  alone  trod  the   wine-press.      Let   us   not,    then,   call 
ourselves  by  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  St.  Peter."  Thes^J 
free  conversations  worked,  not  all  once  but  nonetheless  effectualljH 
upon  those  who  heard  them.      *'  The  end  was,"  says  Farel,  '*  that 
little  by  little  the  papacy  slipped   from  its  place  in  my  heart; 
did  not  come  down  at  the  first  shock."      At  the  same  time  that 
thus  talked  with  his  pupils,  Lefevro  of  Staples  published  a   com 
nientary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  then  a  commentary  on  t 
Gospels:  **  Christians,'*  said  he,  "are  those  only  who  love  Jcsi 
Christ  and  His  word.  May  everything  be  illumined  with  His  Ugh 
Through  it  may  there  be  a  return  of  times  like  those  of  that  p 
live  Church  which  devoted  to  Jesus    Christ   so  many  marly 
May  the  Iiord  of  the  harvest,  foreseeing  a  new  harvest,  send  n 
and  diligent  labourers  !.....  My    dear  William,*'    he  add 
turning  to  Farel  and  taking  his  hand,  *'  God  will  renew  the  wor 
and  you  will  see  it  T' 

It  was  not  only  professors  and  pupils,   scholars  grown   old 
meditation  and  young  folks  eager  for  truth,  liberty,  action, 
renown,  who  welcomed  passionately  those  boundless  and  ub 
fined  hopes,  those  yearnings  towards  a  brilliant  and  at  the 
time  a  vague  future,  at  which  they  looked  forward,  according 
the  expression  used  by  Lef^vre  of  Rtaples  to  Farel,  to  a  "ren 
of  the  world,"     Men  holding  a  social  position  very  different 
that  of  the  philosophers,  men  with  minds  formed  on  an  acquaintani 
with  fects  and  in  the  practice  of  afTairs  took  part  in  this  intel 
tual  and  religious  ferment,  and  protected  and  encouraged  its  fervei 
adherents.    William  Briconnet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  a  prelate  wlio  h 
been  Louis  XlL's  ambassador  to  Pope  Julius  II,  and  one  amon 
the  negotiators  of  Francis  I.'s  Concordat  with  Leo  X.,  o]x^ncd  his 
diocese    to  the  preachers  and  writers  recommended  to   him 
Ids  friend  Lefevre  of  Etaples,  and  supported  them  in  their  laboii 
for  the  translation  and  propagittion,  amongst  the  people,  of 
Holy  Scriptures.     They  had  at  court,  and    near  the  king*s  a 
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•son,  the  avowed  support  of  his  sister.  Princess  Marguerite,  wbo 
^  beautiful,  sprightly,  affable,  kind,  disposed  towards  all  loftj 
\A  humane  sentiments  as  well  as  all  intellectual  pleasures,  and  an 
peet  of  the  sometimes  rash  attentions  of  the  most  eminent  and 
Dst  different  men  of  her  time,  Charles  V.,  the  constable  De 
Durbon,  Admiral  Bonn i vet,  and  Clement  Marot.  Marguerite,  who 
as  married  to  the  Duke  d'Aleneon,  widowed  in  1525,  and  married 
second  time,  in  1527,  to  Henry  d'Albret,  king  of  Navan^e,  was 
[1  her  life,  at  Pau  and  at  Xerac  as  well  as  at  Paris,  a  centre,  a 
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bcus  of  social,  literary,  religious,  and  political  movement.     "  The 

S'ng  her  brother  loved  her  dearly,"  says  BrantiWe,  **  and  always 
lied  hei*  his  darling.  ....  Very  often,  when  he  had  important 
isiness,  he  left  it  to  her,  waiting  for  her  definitive  and  conclusive 
Bcision.  The  ambassadors  who  talked  with  her  were  enchanted 
jr  her  and  always  went  to  see  her  after  having  paid  their  first 
mbassadorial  visit.  She  had  so  great  a  regard  and  affection  for 
le  king  that  when  she  heard  of  his  dangerous  illness  she  said, 
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*  Whosoever  sliall  come  to  my  door  and  announce  to  me  the  reco- 
very of  the  king  my  brother,  such  courier,  should  he  be  tired  and 
worn  out  and  muddy  and  dirty,  I  will  go  and  kiss  and  embrace  as 
if  he  were  the  sprucest  prince  and  gentleman  of  France ;  and,  should 
he  be  in  want  of  a  bed  and  unable  to  find  one  whereon  to  rid  him 
of  his  weariness,  I  would  give  him  mine  and  I  would  rather  be  on 
the  hard,  for  the  good  news  he  brought  me,'  ....  She  was  sus- 
pected of  inclining  to  the  religion  of  Luther,  but  she  never  made 
any  profession  or  sign  thereof ;  and,  if  she  believed  it,  she  kept  it  in 
her  heart  very  secret,  Inasmuch  as  the  king  did  hate  it  sorely.'*. .  . 
"  The  heresy  was  seen  glimmering  here  and  there,"  says  another 
contcraporury  witness  [Florimond  de  Raimond  in  his  HiMoire  de. 
VHeresifi]^  "  but  it  appeared  and  disappeared  like  a  nightly  meteor 
which  has  but  a  flickering  brightness."  At  bottom  this  reserve 
was  quite  in  conformity  with  the  mental  condition  of  that  class,  or 
as  one  might  be  inclined  to  say,  that ,  circle  of  reformers  at 
court,  Luther  and  Zwingle  had  distinctly  declared  war  on  the 
papacy;  Henry  VIIL  had  with  a  flourisli  separated  England  from 
the  Romish  Church ;  Marguerite  do  Valois  and  Bishop  Bri<;;onnet 
neither  wished  nor  demanded  so  much ;  they  aspired  no  further 
than  to  reform  tlie  abuses  of  the  Romish  Church  by  the  authority 
of  that  Church  itself  in  concert  with  its  lieads  and  according  to  its 
traditional  regimen  ;  they  had  no  idea  of  more  than  dealing  kindly 
and  even  sympathetically  with  the  liberties  and  the  progress  of 
science  and  human  intelhgenco.  Confined  within  these  limits 
the  idea  was  legitimate  and  honest  enough,  but  it  showed  want  of 
foresight  and  was  utterly  vain.  When,  whether  in  State  or  Church, 
the  vices  and  defects  of  government  have  lasted  for  ages  and  be- 
come habits  not  only  inveterate  but  closely  connected  witli  powerful 
personal  interests,  a  day  at  last  comes  when  the  deplorable  result 
is  seen  in  pig-headedness  and  weakness.  Then  there  is  an  explo- 
sion of  deep-seated  and  violent  shocks,  from  which  infinitely  more 
is  expected  than  they  can  accomplish,  and  which,  even  when  they 
are  successful,  cost  the  people  very  dear,  for  their  success  is  sullied 
and  incomplete.  A  certain  amount  of  good  government  and 
general  good  sense  is  a  necessary  preface  and  preparation  for  any 
good  sort  of  reform.     Happy  the   nations    who  are    spared    by 
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their  wisdom  or  their  good  fortune  the  cruel  trial  of  only 
obtaining  such  reforms  as  they  need  when  they  have  been  re- 
duced to  prosecute  them  beneath  the  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous revolution!  Chi*istian  France  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  not  so  favourably  situated. 

Duiing  the  first  years  of  Francis  I.'s  reign  (from  1515  to  1520) 
young  and  ardent  reformers,  such  as  William  Farel  and  his  friends, 
were  but  isolated  individuals,  eager  after  new  ideas  and  studies, 
very  favourable  towards  all  that  came  to  them  from  Germany,  but 
without  any  consistency  yet  as  a  party,  and  without  having  com- 
mitted any  striking  act  of  aggression  against  the  Roman  Church. 
Nevertheless  they  were  even  then,  so  far  as  the  heads  and  the 
devoted  adherents  of  that  Church  were  concerned,  objects  of  serious 
disquietude  and  jealous  supervision.  The  Sorbonne,  in  particular, 
pronounced  vehemently  against  them.  Luther  and  his  progress 
were  beginning  to  make  a  great  noise  in  France.  After  his  discus- 
sion with  Doctor  Eck  at  Leipzig  in  1519  he  had  consented  to  take 
forjudges  the  Universities  of  Erfurt  and  Paris;  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1520,  the  quaestor  of  the  nation  of  France  bought  twenty 
copies  of  Luther's  conference  with  Dr.  Eck  to  distribute  amongst 
the  members  of  his  committee ;  the  University  gave  more  than  a 
year  to  its  examination.  "  All  Europe,"  says  Creviijr,  "  was  wait- 
ing for  the  decision  of  the  University  of  Paris."  Whenever  an 
incident  occurred  or  a  question  arose,  "  We  shall  see,"  said  they 
of  the  Sorbonne,  "  what  sort  of  folks  hold  to  Luther. — Why  that 
fellow  is  worse  than  Luther!"  In  April,  1521,  the  University 
solemnly  condemned  Luther's  writings,  ordering  that  they  should  be 
publicly  burnt,  and  that  the  author  should  be  compelled  to  retract. 
The  Syndic  of  the  Sorbonne,  Noel  Bedier,  who,  to  give  his  name  a 
classical  twang,  was  called  Beda,  had  been  the  principal  and  the 
most  eager  actor  in  this  procedure ;  he  was  a  theologian  full  of 
subtlety,  obstinacy,  harshness,  and  hatred :  "  In  a  single  Beda 
there  are  3000  monks,"  Erasmus  used  to  say  of  him.  The  syndic 
had  at  court  two  powerful  patrons,  the  king's  mother,  Louise  of 
Savoy,  and  the  chancellor,  Duprat,  both  decided  enemies  of  the 
reformers:  Louise  of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  her  licentious 
morals  and  her  thirst  for  riches ;  Duprat,  by  reason  of  the  same 
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thirst,  and  of  his  ambition  to  become  an  equally  great  lord  in  the 
Chiircli  as  in  the  State ;  and  ho  succeeded,  for  in  1525  he  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Sens.  They  were,  moreover,  both  of  them, 
opposed  to  any  liberal  reform,  and  devoted,  in  any  case,  to  absolute 
power*  Beaucaire  do  Peer ailhetn,  a  contemporary  and  most  Catholic 
historian,  for  he  accompanied  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  calls  Duprat  *'  the  most  vicious  of  bipeds."  Such 
patrons  did  not  lack  hot-headed  executants  of  their  policy ;  friendly 
relations  had  not  ceased  between  the  reformers  and  their  adver- 
a  Jacobin  monk,  I>e  Roma  by  name,  was  conversing  one 


sanes 


day  at  Meaux  with  Farol  and  his  friends ;  the  reformers  expressed 
the  hopes  they  had  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  Do  Roma  all 
at  once  stood  up,  shouting,  **  Then  I  and  all  the  rest  of  the  brother- 
hood will  preach  a  crusade  ;  we  will  stir  up  the  people  ;  and,  if  the 
king  permits  the  preaching  of  your  Gospel,  we  will  have  him 
expelled  by  his  ovm  subjects  fi*ora  his  own  kingdom/'  Fanatical 
passions  were  already  at  work,  though  the  parties  were  too  unequal 
as  yet  to  come  to  actual  force* 

Against  such  passions  the  reformers  found  Francis  I.  a  very 
indecisive  and  very  inefficient  protector,  "  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  to 
give  men  of  letters  special  marks  of  my  favour."  When  deputies 
from  the  Sorbonne  came  and  requested  him  to  put  down  the  publi- 
cation of  learned  works  taxed  with  heresy,  *'  I  do  not  wish,"  he 
replied,  **  to  have  those  folks  meddled  with  ;  to  persecute  those  who 
instruct  us  would  be  to  keep  men  of  ability  from  coming  to  our 
country.'*  But,  in  spite  of  his  language,  orders  were  given  to  the 
bishops  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  here- 
tics, and,  when  the  charge  of  heresy  l>ecame  frequent,  Francis  L 
no  longer  repudiated  it :  "  Those  people,**  he  said,  **  do  nothing 
but  bring  trouble  into  the  State."  Troubles,  indeed,  in  athorwiso 
tranquil  provinces  where  the  Catholic  faith  was  in  great  farce,  often 
accompanied  the  expression  of  those  wishes  for  reform  to  which  tlio 
local  clergy  themselves  considered  it  necessary  to  make  important 
concessions.  A  serious  fire  took  place  at  Troyes  in  1524:  "  It  was 
put  down,"  says  M.  Boutiot,  a  learned  and  careftd  historian  of 
that  town,  "  to  the  account  of  the  new  religious  notions  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.'s  friends  and  the  constable 
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de  Bourbon's  partisans.  As  early  as  1520  there  had  begun  to  be 
felt  at  Troyes  the  first  symptoms  of  repressive  measures  directed 
against  the  Reformation;  in  1523,  1527,  and  1528,  provincial 
councils  were  held  at  Meaux,  Lyons,  Rouen,  Bourges,  and  Paris,  to 
oppose  the  Lutherans.  These  councils  drew  up  regulations  tend- 
ing to  reformation  of  morals  and  of  religious  ceremonies ;  they 
decided  that  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  should  take 
place  without  any  demand  for  money,  and  that  preachers,  in  their 
sermons,  should  confine  themselves  to  the  sacred  books,  and  not 
quote  poets  or  profane  authors ;  they  closed  the  churches  to 
profane  assemblies  and  burlesques  (ffites  des  fous) ;  they  ordered 
the  parish-priests,'  in  their  addresses  (au  pr6ne),  to  explain  the 
gospel  of  the  day ;  they  ruled  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the 
abuses  of  excommunication ;  they  interdicted  the  publication  of 
any  book   on   religious  subjects   without  the  permission  of  the 

bishop  of  the  diocese Troyes  at  that  time  contained  some 

enlightened  men ;  William  Bude  (Budaeus)  was  in  uninterrupted 
communication  with  it ;  the  Pithou  family,  represented  by  their 
head,  Peter  Pithou,  a  barrister  at  Troyes  and  a  man  highly  thought 
of,  were  in  correspondence  with  the  reformers,  especially  with 
Leffevre  of  Etaples  "  [Histoire  de  la  Ville  de  Troyes  ct  de  la  Cham' 
pagne  meridionale,  by  T.  Boutiot,  1873,  t.  iii.  p.  379].  And  thus 
was  going  on  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  France,  partly  in 
the  path  of  liberty,  partly  in  that  of  concessions,  partly  in  that  of 
hardships,  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  too  weak  as  yet  and  too 
disconnected  to  engage  to  any  purpose  in  a  struggle,  but  even  now 
sufficiently  wide-spread  and  strong  to  render  abortive  any  attempt 
to  strangle  it. 

The  defeat  at  Pavia  and  the  captivity  of  Francis  I.  at  Madrid 
placed  the  governing  power  for  thirteen  months  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  powerful  foes  of  the  Reformation,  the  regent  Louise  of 
Savoy  and  the  chancellor  Duprat.  They  used  it  unsparingly,  with 
the  harsh  indifference  of  poUticians  who  will  have,  at  any  price, 
peace  within  their  dominions  and  submission  to  authority.  It  was 
under  their  regimen  that  there  took  place  the  first  martyrdom 
decreed  and  executed  in  France  upon  a  partisan  of  the  Refor- 
mation for  an  act  of  aggression  and  offence  against  the  Catholic 
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Church.  John  Leclerc,  a  wool-carder  at  Meaux,  seeing  a  bull  of 
indulgences  affixed  to  the  door  of  Meaux  cathedral,  had  torn  it 
down  and  substituted  for  it  a  placard  in  which  the  pope  was 
described  as  Antichrist.  Having  been  arrested  on  the  spot,  he 
was,  by  decree  of  the  Parlianient  of  Paris,  whipped  publicly,  three 
days  consecutively,  and  branded  on  tlie  forehead  by  the  hangman 
in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  who  cried,  "  Jesus  Christ  for  ever  T' 
He  was  banished  and  retired  in  July,  1525,  to  Metz ;  and  there 
he  was  working  at  his  trade  when  he  heard  that  a  solemn  proces- 
sion was  to  take  place  next  day  in  the  environs  of  the  town.  In 
his  blind  zeal  he  went  and  broke  down  the  images  at  the  feet  of 
which  the  Catholics  were  to  have  burnt  incense.  Being  arrested 
on  his  return  to  the  town,  he,  far  fiom  disavowing  the  deed, 
acknowledged  it  and  gloried  in  it.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  horrible 
punishment;  his  right  hand  was  cut  off,  his  nose  was  torn  out, 
pincers  were  applied  to  his  arms,  his  nipples  were  plucked  out,  his 
head  was  confined  in  two  circlets  of  red-hot  iron,  and,  whilst  he  was 
still  chanting  in  a  loud  voice  this  versicle  from  the  cxvth  Psalm, 

Thrir  Itlok  arc  silver  ami  gold, 
The  work  of  m 011*8  bands, 

his  bleeding  and  mutilated  bod}^  was  thrown  upon  the  blazing 
faggots.  He  had  a  younger  brother,  Peter  Leclerc,  a  simpi* 
wool-car<ler  like  liiraself,  who  remained  at  Meaux,  devot-ed  to  th- 
same  faith   and  the  same  cause.     **  Great  derc,'^  says  a  conte 


porary  chronicler  playing  upon  his  name,  "  who  knew  no  langua^^^ 
but  that  which  he  had  learned  from  his  nurse,  but  who,  beiik^  ^ 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  holy  ^\Titings,  besides  the  integritir^ 
of  his  life,  was  chosen  by  the  weavers  and  became  the  fir:^ 
minister  of  the  Gospel  seen  in  France."  An  old  man  of  Meau  ^12 
named  8tep]ien  Mangin,  offered  his  house,  situated  near  i^^^ 
market-place,  for  holding  regular  meetings.  Forty  or  fifty  of  t^t: 
faithful  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  little  Church  wliich  grew  cm  ^^ 
Peter  Leclerc  preached  and  administered  the  sacraments  ^^ 
Stephen  Mangin's  house  so  regularly  that,  twenty  years  af^>^^'* 
his  brother  John's  martyrdom,  the  meetiiigs,  composed  partly  ^^^ 
believers  who  flocked  in  from  tho  neighbouring  villages,  wo*^*' 
from  three  to  four  hundred  in   number.     One  day  when  they  h^^ 
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■celebrated  the  Lord's  Sapper,  the  8th  of  September,  1546,  the 
house  was  surrounded,  and  nearly  sixty  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  arrested  without  making 
any  resistance,  were  taken.  Tliey  were  all  sent  before  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris ;  fourteen  of  the  men  wore  sentenced  to  be  burnt 
alive  in  the  great  market-place  at  Meaux,  on  the  spot  nearest  to 
the  house  in  which  the  crime  of  heresy  had  been  committed ;  and 
their  wives,  together  with  their  nearest  relatives,  were  sentenced 
to  be  present  at  the  execution,  "  the  men  bare-headed  and  the 
women   ranged  beside  them  individually^  in  such  sort  that  they 

» might  be  distinguished  amongst  the  rest."  The  decree  was 
ctrictly  carried  out. 
It  costs  a  pang  to  recur  to  these  hideous  exhibitions,  but  it 
must  be  done  ;  for  history  not  only  has  a  right  but  is  bound  to  do 
justice  upon  the  errors  and  crimes  of  the  past,  especially  when  the 
past  had  no  idea  of  guilt  in  the  commission  of  them.  A  wit  of  the 
last  century,  Champfort,  used  to  say,  "  There  is  nothing  more 
dangerous  than  an  honest  man  engaged  in  a  rascally  calling." 
^iThere  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  errors  and  crimes  of  which 
the  perpetrators  do  not  see  the  absurd  and  odious  character.    The 

I  contemporary  historian,  Sleidan,  says  expressly,  "  The  common 
people  in  France  hold  that  there  are  no  people  more  wicked  and 
criminal  than  heretics ;  generally,  as  long  as  they  are  a  prey  to  the 
blazing  faggots,  the  people  around  thorn  are  excited  to  frenzy  and 
curse   them   in    the    raidst   of  their    torments."       The  sixteenth 
century  is  that  period  of  French  history  at  which  this  intellectual 
■And  moral  blindness  cost  Franco  most  dear;  it  supplied  the  bad 
^>3^8ions  of  men  with  a  means,  of  which  they  amply  availed  them* 

selves,  of  gratif^nng  them  without  scruple  and  without  remorse, 

B      lf>  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  Reformation  was  as  yet 

''VT.thout  great  leaders,  it  was  not,  nevertheless,  amongst  only  the 

^a-Tiourers,  the  humble  and  the  poor  that  it  found  confessors  and 

ViAa)t}TS,     The  provincial  nobility,  the  burgesses  of  the  towns,  the 

^^^^^^gistracy,  the  bar,  the  industrial  classes  as  well  as  the  learned, 

^Vea  then  furnished  their  quota  of  devoted  and  faithful  friends. 

f  A  nobleman,  a  Picard  by  birth,  born   about  1490  at  Passy,  near 

^aris^  where  he  generally  lived,  Louis  de  Berquin  by  name,  was 
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one  of  the  most  distmgiiishecl  of  tliem  by  his  social  position,  his 
elevated  ideas,  his  learning,  the  purity  of  his  morals  and  the 
dignity  of  his    life.      Possessed    of    a    patrimonial   estate,  near 
Abbeville,  which  brought  him  in  a  modest  income  of  600  crowns 
a  year,  and  a  bachelor,  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  to  religious 
matters    with    independence  of    mind    and   with   a  pious  heart, 
"Most  faithfully  observant,"  says  Erasmus,  "of  the  ordinances 
and  rites  of  the  Church,  to  wit,  prescribed  fasts,  holy  days,  for- 
bidden meats,  masses,  sermons,  and,  in  a  word,  all  that  tends  to 
piety,  he  strongly  reprobated  the  doctrines  of  Luther."     He  was 
none  the  less,  in  1523,   denounced  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris  as 
being  on  the  side  of  the  reformers.     He   bad  books,  it  was  said ; 
he  even  composed  them  himself  on  questions  of  faith  and  he  had 
been  engaged  in  some  sort  of  dispute  Avith  the  theologian  William  de 
Coutance,  head  of  Harcourt  CoUege,     The  attomey-general  of  the 
Parliament  ordered  one  of  Lis  officers  to  go  and  make  an  examina- 
tion of  Berquin*s  books  as  well  as   papers,  and   to   seize   what 
appeared  to  him  to  savour  of  heresy.     The  officer  brought  away 
divers  works   of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Carlostadt,  and    some 
original  treatises  of  Berquin  himself,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
keeping  of  the  court.     Tho  theological  faculty  claimed  to  examine 
them  as  being  within  their  competence.     On  being  summoned  by 
the  attorney-general,  Berquin  demanded  to  be  present  when  an 
inventory  was  made  of  his  books  or  manuscripts  and  to  give  such 
explanations  as  he  should  deem  necessaiy  ;  and  his  request  was 
granted    without   question.       On  the   26th    of   June,    1523,  the 
commissioners    of   the    Sorbonne  made    their    report.      On  the 
8th  of  July  Peter  Lizct,  king*8  advocate,  read  it  out  to  the  court. 
The  matter  came  on  again  for  hearing  on  the  1st  of   August. 
Berquin  was  summoned  and  interrogated  and,  as  the  result  of  this 
interrogatory,  was  arrested  and  carried  off  to  imprisonment  at  the 
Conciergerie  in  the  square  tower.    On  the  5th  of  August  sentence 
was  pronounced,  and  Louis  de  Berquin  was  remanded  to  appear 
before  the  bishop  of  Paris,  as  being  charged  with  heresy,  "  in 
which  case,*'  says  the  Journal  iVun  Bonvffcou  de  Paris^  **  ho  would 
have  been  in  great  danger  of  being  put  to  death  according  to  law, 
as  he  had  well  deserved.'*      The  public  were  as  ready  aa  tb© 
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accusers  to  believe  in  the  crime   and    to  impatiently  await  its 
punishraent. 

It  was  Dot  without  surprise  or  without  displeasure  that,  on  the 
8th  of  August,  just  as  they  had  "  made  over  to  the  bishop  of 
Paris,  present  and  accepting"  the  prisoner  confined  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  the  members  of  the  council-chamber  observed  the  arrival 
of  Captain  Frederic,  belonging  to  the  archers  of  the  king's  guard, 
and  bringing  a  letter  from  the  king,  who  changed  the  Venue  in 
Berquin'a  case  so  as  to  decide  it  himself  at  his  grand  council ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  prisoner  would  have  to  be  handed  over 
not  to  the  bishop  but  to  the  king.  The  chamber  remonstrated  ; 
Berquin  was  no  longer  their  prisoner;  the  matter  bad  been  decided; 
it  was  the  bishop  to  whom  application  must  be  made*  But  these 
remonstrances  had  been  foreseen ;  the  captain  had  verbal  instruc- 
tions to  carry  off  Louis  de  Berquin  by  force  in  case  of  a  refusal  to 
give  him  up.  The  chamber  decided  upon  handing  over  the  bishop's 
prisoner  to  the  king,  contenting  themselves  with  causing  the  seized 
books  and  manuscripts  to  be  burnt  that  very  day  in  the  space  in 
front  of  Notre  Dame.  It  was  whilst  repairing  to  the  scene  of  war 
in  Italy  and  when  he  was  just  enteriug  Mt^lun,  where  he  merely 
passed  through,  that  the  king  had  given  this  unexpected  order,  on 
the  very  day,  August  5th,  on  which  the  parliament  pronounced 
the  decree  which  sent  Berquin  to  appear  before  the  bishop  of  Paris. 
There  is  no  clear  trace  of  the  vigilant  protector  who  had  so  closely 
watched  the  proceedings  against  Berquin  and  so  opportunely  ap- 
pealed for  the  king's  interference.  In  any  incident  of  this  sort  there 
is  a  temptation  to  presume  that  the  influence  was  that  of  Princesa 
Marguerite ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  she  was  at  this  time  any- 
where near  the  king  :  perhaps  John  du  Bellay,  bishop  of  Bayonno, 
acted  for  her,  Francis  I.  was,  moreover,  disposed  to  extend  pro- 
tection, of  his  own  accord,  to  gentlemen  and  scholars  against 
furious  theologians,  when  the  latter  were  not  too  formidable  for 
him.  However  that  may  be,  Berquin,  on  becoming  the  king  s 
prisoner,  was  summoned  before  the  chancellor  Duprat  who, 
politely  reproaching  him  with  having  disquieted  the  Church,  con- 
fined himself  to  requesting  that  he  would  testify  some  regret  for 
it.      Berquin   submitted  with  a  good   grace,  and,  being   imrae# 
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diately  set  at  liberty,  left  Paris  and  repaired    to   his   estate   in 
Picardy. 

Whilst  lie  there  resumed  his  life  of  peaceful  study,  the  parlia- 
ment continued  to  maintain  in  principle  and  openly  proclaira  its 
right  of  repression  against  heretics.  On  the  12th  of  August,  152-3, 
it  caused  notice  to  be  given,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  throughout  the 
whole  of  Paris,  that  clergy  and  laymen  were  to  deposit  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Palace  all  Luther's  books  that  they  possessed. 
Laymen  who  did  not  comply  with  this  order  would  have  their 
property  confiscated ;  clergymen  would  be  deprived  of  their  tem- 
poralities and  banished.  Toleration,  it)  a  case  of  suspected  heresy, 
was  an  act  of  the  king's  which  itself  required  toleration ;  pro- 
ceedings against  heresy  remained  the  law  of  the  land,  constantly 
hanging  over  every  head. 

Eiglitcen  months  later,  in  May  1525,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
further  thought  about  Berquin  ;  but  the  battle  of  Pavia  was  lost ; 
Francis  1.  was  a  prisoner  at  Madrid;  Louise  of  Savoy  and  the 
chancellor  Duprat  wielded  the  power.  The  question  of  heretics 
again  came  to  the  front.  "  The  queen  must  be  told,*'  said  Peter 
Lizet,  king's  advocate,  "  as  St.  Gregory  told  Bnmehaut,  queen  o: 
the  Franks,  that  the  best  way  of  driving  away  the  enemies  of  thc> 
kingdom  is  to  drive  away  from  it  the  enemies  of  God  and  Hia^3 
spouse,  the  Church."     On  the  10th  of  April,  1525,  on  occasion  oflH* 

giving  the  regent  somo  counsel  as  to  her  government,  the  parlia 

ment  strongly  recommended  her  to  take  proceedings  against  tiimmm^ 
heretics.  "  The  court,"  they  said  to  her,  "has  before  now  pasi 
several  provisional  decrees  against  the  guilty,  which  have  not  bee" 
executed  because  of  the  evil  disposition  of  the  times  and  tl 
hindrances  eflTected  by  the  delinquents,  who  have  found  means 
suspending  and  delaying  the  judgments  given  against  them, 
well  by  transferenre  of  the  venue  to  iJw  grand  council  as  by  Si 
and  removal  of  eertahi  of  (hem^  _^>mo^n.(?rj?  ai  the  time^  tvhom  tiwy  h 
had  wiihlraim  froin  their  jmsorifi  by  exercise  of  sovereign  and  ahsolt^^^^ 
poivcTy  which  has  given  the  rest  occasion  and  boldness  to  follGa^*  '^ 
the  evil  doctrine."  It  was  impossible  to  reproach  the  king  mo-^^^^ 
broadly  with  having  set  Berquin  at  liberty.  The  parliame  ^«-»  ^ 
further  advised  the  regent  to  ask  the  pope  to  send  over  to  Fraa<^^ 
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pontifical  delegates  invested  with  his  own  powers  to  watch  and  to 
tiy  in  his  name  **  even  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  who  by 
their  deeds,  writings  or  discourses  should  render  themselves 
suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  heresy/'    Louise  of  Savoy,  without 

I  any  appearance  of  being  hurt  by  the  attack  raade  by  the  parlia- 
ment on  the  acts  of  the  king  her  son,  eagerly  followed  the  advice 
given  her;  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1525,  Clement  VII.,  in  his 
turn,  eagerly  appointed  four  delegates  commissioned  to  try  all 
those  suspected  of  heresy,  who,  in  case  of  condemnation,  were  to 
be  left  to  the  secular  arm.     On  the  very  day  on  which  the  pope 

•  appointed  his  delegates  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris  passed 
censure  upon  divers  writings  of  Erasmus  translated  and  spread 
abroad  in  France  by  Berquin ;  and  on  the  8th  of  January,  1526, 

I  the  bishop  of  Amiens  demanded  of  the  parHament  authority  "  to 
order  the  body  to  be  seized  of  Louis  de  Berquin,  who  resided  in 
his  diocese  and  was  scandalizing  it  by  his  behaviour."  The 
parliament  authorized  his  arrest;  and,  on  the  2kh  of  January, 
Berquin  was  once  more  a  prisoner  in  the  Conciergerie,  at  the  same 
time  that  orders  were  given  to  seize  all  his  books  and  papers, 
■  whether  at  his  own  house  or  at  that  of  his  friend  the  lord  of 
Rambiire  at  Abbeville.  The  great  trial  of  Berquin  for  heresy 
was  rccoramcnccd,  and  in  it  the  great  name  of  Erasmus  was  com- 
promised. 

When    the   question    was    thus    solemnly   reopened,    Berquin's 

^defenders  were  much  excited.     Defenders,   we  have  said;  but,  in 

truth,  history  names  but  one,  the  Princess  Marguerite,  who  alone 

Bhowed  any  activity  and  alone  did  anything  to  the  purpose.     She 

wrote  at  once  to  the  king,  who  was  still  at  Madrid  :  **  My  desiie  to 

^obey  your  commands  was  sufficiently  strong   without  having  it 

^kedoubled  by  the  charity  you  have  been  pleased  to  show  to  poor 

^Berquin  according  to  your  promise ;  I  feel  sure  that  He  for  whom  1 

"believe  him  to  have  suffered  will  approve  of  the  mercy  which,  for  His 

lionour,  you  have  had  upon  His  servant  and  yours."    Francis  L  had, 

E"  1  fact,  written  to  suspend  until  his  return  the  proceedings  against 
terquin,  as  well  as  those  against  Lcfevrc,  Roussel,  and  all  the  other 
octors  suspected  of  heresy.     The  regent  transmitted  the  king's 
orders  to  the  pope's  delegates,  who  presented  themselves  on  the  20th 
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of  February  before  the  parliament  to  ask  its  advice.  "  The  king  is 
as  badly  advised  as  ho  himself  is  good,"  said  the  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  theology*  The  parliament  answered  that  "  for  a  simple  letter 
missive  '*  it  could  not  adjourn,  it  must  have  a  letter  patent ;  and  it 
went  on  with  the  trial.  Berquin  presented  several  demands  for 
delay,  evidently  in  order  to  wait  for  the  king's  return  and  personal 
intervention.  The  court  refused  them ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  Jtarch, 
1526,  the  judgment  was  read  to  him  in  his  prison  at  the  Concier 
gerie.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  his  books  should  be  again  burnt 
before  his  eyes,  that  he  should  declare  his  approval  of  so  just  a 
sentence,  and  that  he  should  earn  the  compassion  of  the  Church 
by  not  refusing  her  any  satisfaction  she  might  demand;  else  he 
should  himself  go  to  the  stake, 

T\%ilst  Berquin's  trial  was  thus  coming  to  an  end,  Francis  I 
was  entering  France  once  more  in  freedom,  crying,  "So  I  am  king 
again  !  *'  During  the  latter  days  of  March,  amongst  the  numerous 
personages  who  came  to  congratulate  him  was  John  de  Selve, 
premier  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  The  king  gave  him  a 
very  cold  reception.  "  My  lords,**  wrote  the  premier  president  to 
his  court,  '*  I  heard,  through  M.  de  Selve,  my  nephew,  about  some 
displeasure  that  was  felt  as  regards  our  body,  and  I  also  perceived 
it  myself.  I  have  already  b^gun  to  speak  of  it  to  Madame  [the 
king's  mother],  I  will  do,  as  I  am  bound  to,  my  duty  towards 
the  court,  with  God's  help."  On  the  1st  of  April  the  king,  who 
intended  to  return  by  none  but  slow  stages  to  Paris,  wrote  from 
Mont-de-Marsan,  "  to  the  judges  holding  his  court  of  parliament 
at  Paris : 

"  We  have  presently  been  notitied  how  that,  notwithstanding 
tliat,  through  our  dear  and  much-loved  lady  and  mother,  regent  in 
France,  during  our  absence,  it  was  written  unto  you  and  ordered 
that  you  would  be  pleased  not   to  proceed  in  any  way  whateve 
with  the  matter  of  Sieur  Berquin,  lately  det-ained  a  prisoner,  unti 
we  should  have  been  enabled  to  return  to  this  our  kingdom,  yo 
have,  nevertheless,  at  the  request  and  pursuance  of  his  ill-wishers 
so  far  proceeded  with  his  business  that  you  have  come  to  a  definitive 
judgment  on  it.     "Wliereat  wo  cannot  be  too  much  astounded.  . 
For  this  cause  we  do  will  and  command  and  enjoin  upon  you  - 
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that  you  are  not  to  proceed  to  execution  of  tlie  said  judgment  which, 

as  the  report  is,  you  have  pronounced  against  the  said  Berquin,  but 

shall  put  him,  himself  and  the  depositions  and  the  proceedings  in 

his  said  trial,  in  such  safe  keeping  that  you  may  bo  able  to  answer 

to  us  for  them,  .  ,  .  And  take   care  that  yon  make   no   default 

therein,  for  we  do  warn  you  that,  if  default  there  be,  we  shall  look 

to  such  of  you  as  shall  seem  good  to  us  to  answer  to  us  for  it." 

I     Here  was  not  only  a  letter  patent,  but  a  letter  minatory.     As 

to  the  execution  of  their  judgment,  the  parliament  obeyed  the  king's 

injimction,   niaintainiog,  however,   the   principle   as  well   as  the 

legality  of  Berquin's  sentence,  and  declaring  tliat  they  awaited  tho 
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*^ng*8  orders  to  execute  it.  "  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  two 
Testaments,"  they  said,  '*  God  ever  rageth,  in  His  just  wrath, 
.^inst  the  nations  who  fail  to  enforce  respect  for  the  laws  pre- 
scribed by  Himself  It  is  important,  moreover,  to  hasten  the 
^vent  in  order  as  soon  as  possible  to  satisfy,  independently  of  God, 
tne  people  who  murmur  and  whose  impatience  is  becoming  verily 
troublesome." 
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FraBcis  I.  did  not  reply.     He  would  not  have  dared,  even  in 
thought,  to  attack  the  question  of  principle  as  to  the  chastisement  of 
heresy^  and  ho  was  afraid  of  weakening  his  own  authority  too  much  if 
he  humiliated  his  parliament  too  much  ;  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that 
he  might  consider  Berquin's  life  to  be  safe.      Kings  are  prot-ectora 
who  are  easily  satisfied  when  their  protection,  to  bo  worth  anything, 
might  entail  upon  them  the  necessity  of  an  energetic  struggle  and  of 
self-compromise.     **  Trust  not  in  princes  nor  their  children,"  said 
Lord  Strafford,  after  the  Psalmist  \_NoUtr  confidcre principihus  eijiUU 
eornm,  quia  non  est  salus  m  ilUs^  Ps.  cxlvi,],  when,  in  the   seven- 
teenth  century,  he  found  that  Charles  I,  was  abandoning  liim  to  the 
Enghsh  parliament  and  the  executioner.     Louis  de  Berquin  might 
have  felt  similar  distrust  as  to  Francis  I.,  but  his  nature  was  confident 
and  hopeful :  when  he  knew  of  the  king's  lett-er  to  the  parliament, 
he  considered  himself  safe,  and  he  testified  as  much  to  Erasmus  in 
a  long  letter,  in  wliich  he  told  him  tlio  story  of  his  trial  and  alluded 
to  *'  the  fresh  outbreak  of  anger  on  the  part  of  those  hornets  who 
accuse  me  of  heresy,"  said  ho,  **  simply  because  I  have  translated 
into  the  vulgar  tongue  some  of  your  little  works,  wherein  they 
pretend  that  they  have  discovered  the  most  monstrous  pieces  of 
impiety.'*     He  transmitted  to  Erasmus  a  list  of  the  paragraphs 
which  the  pope's  delegates  had  condemned,  pressing  him  to  nt''' 
"  as  you  well  know  how.     The  king  esteems  you  much   and      :. 
esteem  you  still  more  when  you  have  heaped  confiision  on  i]m 
brood  of  benighted  theologians  whose  ineptitude  is  no  excuse  for 
their  violence."     By  a  strange  coincidence,  Berquin's  most  deter- 
mined foe,  Noel  Beda,  provost  of  the  Sorbonne,  sent  at  the  same  tin,, 
to  Erasmus  a  copy  of  more  than  two  hundred  propositions  whivli 
had  been  extracted  from  his  works,  and  against  which  he,  BcmLi, 
also  came  forward  as  accuser.     Erasmus  was  a  prudent  man  »n<! 
did  not  seek  strife;  but  when  he  was  personally  and  ofFensiw! 
attacked  by  enemies  against  whom  he  was  conscious  of  his  stren  _ ' 
he  exhibited  it  proudly  and    ably;  and  he  replied    to  B^Li    -v 
denouncing  him,  on  the  (>th  of  June,  to  the  Parliament  ot  l*;ins 
itself,  as  an  impudent  and  ignorant  calumniator.     liis  letter,  \. 
at  the  session  of  parliament  on  the  5th  of  July,  1526,  was  then? 
hstened  to  with   profound   deference   and   produced  a  sensation 
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'hich  did  not  remain  without  effect ;  in  vain  did  Beda  persist  in 
casing  Erasmus  of  heresy  and  in  raaiutaining  that  he  was  of 
e  brotherhood  of  Luther ;  parliament  considered  him  in  the 
Tong,  provisionally  {jrohibited  the  booksellers  from  vending  his 
bels  against  Erasmus,  and  required  previous  authorization  to  be 
btained  for  all  books  destined  for  the  press  by  the  rectors  of 
e  Sorbonne. 

The  success  of  Erasmus  was  also  a  success  for  Berquin  ;  but  he 
ras  still  in  prison,  ill  and  maltreated.  The  king  wrote  on  the 
1th  of  July  to  parliament  to  demand  that  he  should  enjoy  at  least 
U  the  liberties  that  the  prison  would  admit  of,  that  he  should  no 
Dnger  bo  detained  in  an  unhealthy  coll,  and  that  he  should 
placed  in  that  building  of  the  Conciorgerie  where  the  court- 
wd  was.  "  That,"  was  the  answer,  "would  be  a  bad  precedent; 
bey  never  put  in  the  courtyard  convicts  who  had  incurred  the 
eoalty  of  death."  An  offer  was  made  to  Berquin  of  the  chamber 
Bserved  for  the  greatest  personages,  for  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
if  permission  to  walk  in  the  courtyard  for  two  hours  a  day,  one 
the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening,  in  the  absence  of  the 
ther  prisoners.  Neither  the  king  nor  Berquin  were  inclined  to 
content  with  these  concessions.  The  king  in  his  irritation  sent 
rom  Beaugency,  on  the  5th  of  Octoter,  two  archers  of  his  guard 
ith  a  letter  to  tliis  effect :  *'  It  is  marvellously  strange  that  what 
e  ordered  has  not  yet  been  done.  We  do  command  and  most 
ixpressly  enjoin  upon  you,  this  once  for  all,  that  you  are  incon- 
inently  to  put  and  deliver  the  said  Berquin  into  the  hands  of  the 
id  Texier  and  Charles  de  Broc,  whom  we  have  ordered  to 
(jonduct  him  to  our  castle  of  the  Lou\Te,"  The  court  still 
bjected ;  a  prisoner  favoured  by  so  high  a  personage,  it  was  said, 
ould  soon  be  out  of  such  a  prison.  The  objection  resulted  in  a 
bnnal  refusal  to  obey.  The  provost  of  Paris,  John  de  la  BaiTe^ 
Hie  king's  premier  gentleman,  was  requested  to  repair  to  the 
Palace  and  pay  Berquin  a  visit  to  ascertain  from  himself  what 
aid  be  done  for  him.  Berquin,  for  all  that  appears,  asked 
;or  nothing  but  liberty  to  read  and  write.  **  It  is  not  pos- 
lible,"  was  the  reply ;  "  such  liberty  is  never  granted  to  those 
ho  are  condemne<l  to  death/'      As  a  great  favour,  Berquin  was 
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offered  a  copy  of  the  Letters  of  St.  Jerome  and  some  volumes  of 
history ;  and  the  provost  had  orders  not  to  omit  that  fact  in  his 
report :  "  The  king  must  be  fully  assured  that  the  court  do  all 
they  can  to  please  him,*' 

But  it  wa.s  to  no  purpose.  On  the  19th  of  November,  1526,  the 
provost  of  Paris  returned  to  the  palace  with  a  letter  from  the  king, 
formally  commanding  him  to  remove  Berquin  and  transfer  hii 
to  the  Louvre.  The  court  again  protested  that  tliey  would  ni 
deliver  over  the  said  Berquin  to  the  said  provost ;  but,  they  sait 
"  seeing  what  the  times  are,  the  said  provost  will  be  able  to  find  fn 
access  to  the  Conciergerie,  for  to  do  there  what  he  hath  a  mind  to. 
The  same  day,  about  six  in  the  evening,  John  de  la  Barre  repaired 
to  the  Conciergerie  and  removed  fi*om  it  Louis  de  Berquin,  whom 
he  handed  over  to  the  captain  of  the  guard  and  four  archers,  who 
took  him  away  to  the  Louvre.  Two  months  afterwards,  in  January, 
LS27,  Princess  Marguerite  married  Henry  d*Albret,  king  of  Navarre, 
and  about  the  same  time,  though  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  exact 
day,  Louis  de  Berquin  issued  forth  a  free  man  from  the  Louvre,  an< 
the  new  {|ueen,  on  taking  him  at  once  into  her  service,  wrote  to  th( 
constable  Anne  de  Montmorency,  whom  the  king  had  cl)arg< 
with  the  duty  of  getting  Berquin  set  at  liberty  :  "  I  tliank  you  foi 
the  pleasure  you  have  done  me  in  the  matter  of  poor  Bercpiin,  whom' 
I  esteem  as  much  as  if  ho  were  myself;  and  so  you  may  say  tliat 
you  have  delivered  me  from  prison,  since  I  consider  in  that  lighl 
the  pleasure  done  to  me," 

Marguerite's  sympathetic  joy  was  as  natural  as  touching  ;  she 
must  have  thought  Berquin  safe ;  he  was  free  and  in  tbe  service* 
of  one  wlio  was  fundamentally  a  sovereign-prince,  though  living 
in  France  and  in  dependence  upon  the  king  of  France  whose 
sister  he  had  just  married.  In  France,  Berquin  was  under  the 
stigma  of  having  been  condemned  to  death  as  a  heretic  and  was 
confronted  by  determined  enemies*  In  so  perilous  a  poyition  hu 
safety  depended  upon  his  courting  oblivion.  But  instead  of  that, 
and  consulting  only  the  dictates  of  his  generous  and  blinJ 
confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  he  resolved  to  assume  the 
offensive  and  to  cry  for  justice  against  his  enemies.  **  Beneath 
the  cloak  of  religion/'  he  wrote  to  Erasmus,  **  the  priests  conceal 
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the  vilest  passion  s,  the  most  corrupt  morals  and  tlie  most  scan- 
dalous infidelity.  It  is  necessary  to  rend  the  veil  wlricli  covers  them 
and  boldly  bring  an  accusation  of  impiety  against  the  Sorbonne, 
Rome,  and  all  their  flunkies."  Erasmus,  justly  alarmed,  used  all 
his  influence  to  deter  him ;  but  "  the  more  confidence  he  showed," 
says  he,  "  the  more  I  feared  for  him.  I  wrote  to  him  frequently, 
l^g&i'^g  him  to  get  quit  of  the  case  by  some  expedient  or  even 
to  withdraw  himself  on  the  pretext  of  a  royal  ambassadorship 
obtained  by  the  influence  of  his  friends.  I  told  him  that  the 
theologians  would  probably,  as  time  went  on,  let  his  affair  drop, 
but  that  they  would  never  admit  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  impiety. 
I  told  him  to  always  bear  in  mind  what  a  hydra  was  that  Boda  and 
at  how  many  mouths  he  belched  forth  venom.  I  told  him  to 
reflect  well  that  he  was  about  to  commit  himself  with  a  foe  that 
was  immortal,  for  a  faculty  never  dies,  and  to  rest  assured  that 
after  having  brought  three  monks  to  bay  he  would  have  to  defend 
himself  against  numerous  legions,  not  only  opulent  and  powerful 
but,  besides,  very  dishonest  and  very  experienced  in  the  practice  of 
jvery  kind  of  cheatery,  who  would  never  rest  until  they  had 
[effected  his  rmn,  were  his  cause  as  just  as  Christ's.  I  told  him 
not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  king's  protection,  the  favour  of 
princes  being  unstable  and  their  affections  easily  alienated  by  the 

artifices  of  informers And  if  all  this  could  not  move  him, 

I  told  him  not  to  involve  me  in  his  business,  for,  with  his  permis- 
sion, I  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  get  into  any  tangle  with  legions 
of  monks  and  a  whole  faculty  of  theology.  But  I  did  not  succeed 
in  convincing  him  ;  whilst  I  argued  in  so  many  ways  to  deter  him 
from  his  design,  I  did  nothing  but  excite  liis  courage." 
Not  only  did  Berquin  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wise  counsels  of 

» Erasmus;  but  his  protectress,  Marguerite,  being  moved  by  his 
courage  and  herself  also  as  imprudent  as  she  was  generous,  per- 
suaded herself  that  he  was  in  the  right  and  supported  him  in  his 
undertaking.  She  wrote  to  the  king  her  brother  :  '*  Poor  Berquin, 
who,  through  your  goodness,  holds  that  God  has  twice  presei'ved 
his  life,  throws  himself  upon  you,  having  no  longer  any  one  to 
whom  he  can  have  recourse,  for  to  give  you  to  understand  his 
innocence;   and  whereas,  Monseigneur,   I  know  the  esteem  in 
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whicb  yoii  hold  him  and  tlie  desire  he  hath  always  had  to  do  you 
service,  I  do  not  fear  to  entreat  you,  by  letter  instead  of  speech,  to 
be  pleased  to  have  pity  on  him.  And  if  it  please  you  to  aliow 
signs  of  taking  his  matter  to  heart,  I  hope  that  the  truth,  wliick 
he  ^ill  make  to  appear,  will  convict  the  forgers  of  heretics  of  being 
slanderers  and  disobedient  towards  you  rather  than  zealots  for  the 
faith.'* 

In  his  complaisance  and  indifference  Francis  I.  attended  to  bis 
sister's  wishes,  and  appeared  to  support  Berquin  in  his  appeal  for 
a  &\»sh  and  definitive  investigation  of  his  case.    On  the  other  hand, 
parliament,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  showed  a  dispositiott^ 
to  take  into  account  the  king's  goodwill  towards  Berquin,  lat4.*h 
convicted  but  now  become  in  his  turn  plaintiff  and  accuser :  ^*  Wc 
have  no  wish  to  dispute  your  power,**  said  the  presidejit  Charles 
de  Guillard  to  the  king  at  a  bed  of  justice  held  on  the  24th  of  Jolj 
1527 :  "  it  would  be  a  species  of  sacrilege,  and  we  know  well  tl 
you  are  above  the  laws,  and  that  neither  laws  nor  ordinances  caB^ 
constrain  you.     Your  most  humble  and  most   obedient   court 
comforted  and  rejoiced  at  your  presence  and  advent  just  ad 
apostles  were  when  they  saw  their  God   after  the  resurred 
We  are  assured  that  your  will  is  tx)  be  tlie  peculiiu*  protector 
defender  of  religion,  and  not  to  permit  or  suffer  in  your  kiugilc 
any  errors,  heresies,  or  false  doctrines/* 

The  matter  thus  reopened  pursued  its  course  slowly;   tweli 
judges  were  appointed  to  give  a  definite  decision ;  and  the  kii 
himself  nominated  six,  amongst  whom  he  placed  Berquin's  friani 
William    Bud^.      Various   incidents   unconnected  with   religioi 
disputes  supervened.    The  queen  of  Navarre  was  brought  to  bed 
Pan,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1528,  of  a  daughter,  Jeanne  d*Albi 
the  future  mother  of  Henry  IV.     The  marriage  of  Princess  Rei 
of  Fi-anco,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  with  Duke  Hercules  of  Fei 
was  concluded  and  the  preparations  for  its  celebration  were 
on  at  Fontamebleau,  wlien,  on  Monday  June  1»  1528,  the  day 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  "  some  heretics  came  by  night,'*  sayg 
Journal  iVun  Bourgeois  de  raris,  *'  to  an  image  of  Notre-Darat 
Pierre,  which  is  at  a  corner  of  the  street  behind  the  church 
Petit  St*  Antoine;  to  the  wliich  image  they  gave  sovoral  bloi 
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with  their  weapons  and  cut  off  hor  head  and  that  of  her  Httle  child, 
Our  Lord.  But  it  was  nevBr  known  who  the  image-breakers 
were.  The  king  being  then  at  Paris  and  being  advertised  thereof 
was  so  wroth  and  upset  that,  it  is  said,  he  wept  right  sore.  And, 
incontinently,  during  the  two  days  following,  he  caused  it  to  be 
proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  throughout  the  cross-roads  of  the 
city  that  if  any  persons  knew  who  had  done  it  they  should  make 
their  report  and  statement  to  justice  and  to  him,  and  he  would 
give  them  a  thousand  crowns  of  gold.  Nevertheless  nothing  could 
be  known  about  it,  although  the  king  showed  great  diligence  in 
the  matter,  and  had  officers  commissioned  to  go  from  house  to 

house  to  make  inquiry On  Tuesday  and  othdr  days  foUow- 

mg  there  were  special  processions  from  the  parish  churches  and 
other  churches  of  the  city,  which  nearly  all  of  them  went  to  the 

said  place And  on  the  day  of  the  Fcte-Dieu,  which  was  the 

Uth  day  of  the  said  month  of  June,  the  king  went  in  procession, 
most  devoutly,  with  the  parish  of  St.  Paul  and  all  the  clergy  to 
the  spot  where  was  the  said  image.  He  himself  cairied  a  lighted 
waxen  taper,  bare-headed,  with  very  great  reverence,  having  with 
him  the  band  and  hautbois  with  several  clarions  and  trumpets, 
which  made  a  glorious  show  so  melodiously  did  they  play.  And 
with  him  were  the  cardinal  of  LoiTaine  and  several  prelat-es  and 
\i  lords  and  all  the  gentlemen,  having  each  a  taper  of  white 
in  their  hands,  and  all  his  archers  had  each  a  waxen  taper 
light,  and  thus  they  went  to  the  spot  where  was  the  said  image, 
1th  very  great  honour  and  reverence,  which  was  a  beautiful  sight 
see,  and  with  devotion "  [Journal  d^nn  BourgeQis  de  Paris, 
'pp,  347—351]. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  men  wore  far  from  understanding  that 
^^pect  is  due  to  every  religious  creed  sincerely  professed  and 
P^'^tised;  the  innovators,  who  broke  the  images  of  the  Virgin 
^^j  and  the  Infant  Jesus,  did  not  consider  that  by  thus  brutally 
^^t-acking  that  which  they  regarded  as  a  superstition,  they  were 
^*^iiunitting  a  revolting  outrage  upon  Christian  consciences.  Such 
^^  incident  was  too  favourable  for  Berquin's  enemies  not  to  be 
^^gerly  turned  to  profit  by  them.  Although  his  prosecution  had 
^^n  resumed,  he  had  hitherto  remained  at  large,  and  been  treated 
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respectfully ;  he  repaired  witlioiit  any  guard  over  him  from  tlie 
Louvre  to  the  Palace  of  Justice.  But  now  he  was  arrested,  and 
once  more  confined  in  the  tower  of  the  Conciergerie.  Some  Ixjoks 
of  his,  seized  haphazard  and  sent  to  the  syndic  Beda,  were  found 
covered  with  notes,  which  were  immediately  pronounced  to  be  here- 
fcicaL  On  the  16th  of  April,  1520,  he  was  brought  before  the  court. 
"  Louis  Berquin,"  said  the  president  to  him,  "  you  are  convicted 
of  having  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Luther,  and  of  having  made 
wicked  books  against  the  majesty  of  God  and  of  His  gloriou^JB 
Mother.  In  consequence,  we  do  sentence  you  to  make  honour-  il 
able  amends,  bareheaded  and  with  a  waxen  taper  ahght  in 
your  hand,  icf  the  great  court  of  the  palace,  crying  for  mercy 
to  God,  the  king  and  the  law,  for  the  offence  by  you  com- 
mitted. After  that,  you  will  be  conducted  bareheaded  and 
on  foot  to  the  Place  de  Gr&ve,  where  your  books  wiU  be  burned 
before  your  eyes.  Then,  you  will  bo  taken  in  front  of  the  church 
of  Notre-Dame,  where  you  will  make  honourable  amends  to  God 
and  to  the  glorious  Virgin  His  mother.  After  which  a  hole  will  be 
pierced  in  your  tongue,  that  member  wherewith  you  have  sinned. 
Lastly,  you  will  be  placed  in  the  prison  of  Monsieur  de  Paris  (the 
bishop)  and  will  be  there  confined  between  two  stone  walls  for  the 
whole  of  your  life.  And  we  forbid  that  there  be  ever  given  you 
book  to  read  or  pen  and  ink  to  write.'*  This  sentence,  wbich 
Erasmus  called  atrocious,  appeared  to  take  Berquin  by  surprise  ;  for 
a  moment  he  remained  speechless,  and  then  he  said,  "  I  appeal 
the  king :"  whereupon  ho  was  taken  back  to  prison.  The  sent-ence 
was  to  be  earned  out  the  same  day  about  three  p.m.  A  great  crowd 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons,  says  a  contemporary  chroni- 
cler, rushed  to  the  bridges,  the  streets,  the  squares,  where  t 
solemn  expiation  was  to  take  place.  The  commissioner  of  poU 
the  officer  of  the  Chitelet,  the  archers,  crossbow-men  and  arquebu- 
siers  of  the  city  had  repaired  to  the  palace  to  form  the  escort ;  but 
when  they  presented  themselves  at  the  prison  to  take  Berquin,  he 
told  them  that  he  had  appealed  to  the  king,  and  that  he  would  not 
go  with  them.  The  escort  and  the  crowd  retired  disappoint 
The  president  convoked  the  tribunal  the  same  evening,  and  repa: 
ing  to  the  prison,  he  made  Berquin  sign  the  form  of  his  ap 
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TVilliam  Bude  hurried  to  the  scene  and  vehemently  urged  the  pri- 
soner to  give  it  up  :  "A  second  sentence/'  said  he,  "  is  ready,  and 
it  pronounces  death.  K  you  acquiesce  in  the  first,  we  shall  be 
able  to  save  you  later  on.  ,  *  .  All  that  is  demanded  of  you  is  to 
ask  pardon :  and  have  we  not  all  need  of  pardon?"  It  appears 
that  for  a  moment  Berquin  hesitated,  and  was  on  the  point  of  con- 
senting ;  but  Bude  remained  anxious :  "  I  know  him/*  said  he, 
**  his  ingenuousness  and  his  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause 
will  ruin  him.*'  The  king  was  at  Blois ;  and  his  sister  Marguerite 
at  St.  Germain ;  on  the  news  of  this  urgent  peril  she  wrote  to  her 

I  brother  ;  "  I,  for  the  last  time,  make  you  a  very  humble  request;  it 
is  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  have  pity  upon  poor  Berquin,  whom  I 
Imow  to  be  sufifering  for  nothing  but  loving  the  word  of  God  and 
obeying  yours.     You  will  be  pleased,  Monseigneur,  so  to  act  that  it 
be  not  said  that  separation  has  made  you  forget  your  most  himible 
and  most  obedient  subject  and  sister,  Margifetiie"     We  can  discover 
no  trace  of  any  reply  whatever  from  Francis  I,     According  to  most 
of  the  documentary  evidence,  uncertainty  lasted  for  three  days. 
Berquin  persisted  in  his  resolution ;  "  No,"  said  he,  to  his  friend 
Bud^,  who  again  came  to    the  prison,  "  I  would   rather  endure 
death  than  give  my  approval,  even  by  silence  only,  to  condem- 
nation of  the  truth."     The  president  of  the  court  went  once  more 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  asked    him   if   ho   held    to   his    appeal. 
Berquin  said  "  yes."     On  this  reply  the  court  revised  its  original 
sentence,  and  for  the  penalty  of  perpetual  imprisonment  substi- 
f-^ufced  that  of  the  stake. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  1529,  according  to  most  of  the  docu- 
ments, but  on  the  17th,  according  to  the  Jmtrnal  d\m  Bourgeois  de 
^ci,ri^^  which  the  details  of  the  last  days  render  highly  improbable, 
^h.^  officers  of  parliament  entered  Berquin*s  gloomy  chamber.     He 
'^'^^e  quietly  and  went  with  them ;    the  procession  set  out,  and 
*^   about  three  arrived  at  the  Place  de  Grfeve,  where  the  stake  was 
^^'^^y.      "  Berquin  had  a  gown  of  velvet,  garments  of  satin  and 
^■^Tnask,  and  hosen  of  gold-thread,"  says  the  Bourgeois  de  Faris : 
H  *AJas  r  said  some  as  they  saw  him  pass,  '  he  is  of  noble  lineage,  a 
^P^ighty  great  scholar,  expert  in  science  and  subtle  withal,  and  never- 
^ueless  he  hath  gone  out  of  his  senses.' "   We  borrow  the  account  of 
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his  actual  death  from  a  letter  of  Erasmus,  written  on  the  evidencje 
of  an  eye-witness  :  "  Not  a  symptom  of  agitation  appeared  eith< 
in  his  face  or  the  attitude  of  his  body;  ho  had  the  bearing  of 
a  man  who  is  meditating  in  his  cabinet  on  the  subject  of  his 
studies,  or  in  a  temple  on  the  affairs  of  heaven.     Even  when  the 
executioner,  in  a  rough  voice,  proclaimed  his  crime  and  its  penaltj^ 
the  constant  serenity  of  his  features  was  not  at  all  altered.    Whe^| 
the  order  was  given  him  to  dismount  from  the  tumbril,  he  obeyed 
cheerfully  without  hesitating ;  nevertheless  he  had  not  about 
any  of  that  audacity,  that  arrogance,  which  in  the  case  of  mall 
factors  is  sometimes  bred  of  their  natural  savagery;    everj^thinj 
about  him  bore  evidence  to  the  tranquillity  of  a  good  conscience. 
Before  he  died  he  made  a  speech  to  the  people ;  but  none  could 
hear   himi   so  great   was   the    noise   which    the    soldiers    made 
according,  it  is  said,  to  the  orders  they  had  received.     When  th« 
cord  which  bound  him  to  the  post  suffocated  his  voice,  not  a  soul 
in  the  crowd  ejaculated  the  name  of  Jesus ^  whom  it  is  customary  to 
invoke  even  in  favour  of  parricides  and  the  sacrilegious,  to  such 
extent  was  the  multitude  excited  against  him  by  those  folks  who 
are  to  he  found  everywhere  and  who  can  do  anything  with  the 
feoUngs  of  the  simple  and  ignorant.*'     Theodore  de  Bhze  adds  that 
the  gi^nd  penitentiary  of  Paris,  Merlin,  who  was  present  at  th^H 
execution,  said,    as  he  withdrew  from  the  still   smoking   stakeff 
"  I  never  saw  any  one  die  more  Christiauly."     The  impressions 
and  expressions  of  the  crowd,  as  they  dispersed,  were  very  diverse; 
but  the  majority  cried,  **  He  was  a  heretic.'*     Others  said,  " 
is  the  only  just  Judge,  and  happy  is  the  man  whom  He  absolves,] 
Some  said  below  their  breath,  **  It  is  only  through  the  cross 
Christ  will  triumph  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Grauls."      A  man  wei 
up  to  the  Franciscan  monk  who  liad  placed  himself  at  Berquin'i 
aide  in  the  procession  and  had  entreat^id  him  without  getting  froi 
him  anything  but  silence,  and  asked  him,  "  Did  Berquin  say  thsr— 4 
he  had  erred?**     "Yes,  certainly,'*  answered  the  monk»  "and 
doubt  not  but  that  his   soul  hath   departed   in   peace." 
expression  was  reported  to  Erasmus;  but   "I  don't  believe  it,' 
said  he ;  **  it  is  the  story  that  these  fellows  are  obliged  to  ini 
after  their  victim*s  death,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  people. 
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"     We  have  dwelt  in  detail  upon  these  two   martjrrs,  Leclerc  and 

Berquin,  the  wool-cardcr  and  the  scholarly  gentleman,  because  they 

are  faithful  and  vivid  representatives  of  the  two  closes  amongst 

which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Reformation  took  root   in 

^France.    It  had  a  double  origin,  morally  and  socially,  one  amongst 

Htbe  people  and  the  other  amongst  the  aristocratic  and  the  learned ; 

Bit  was  not  national,  nor  was  it  embraced  by  the  government  of  the 

country.  Persecution  was  its  first  and  its  only  destiny  in  the  reign  of 

Francis  I*,  and  it  went  through  the  ordeal  with  admirable  courage 

and  patience ;  it  resisted  only  in  the  form  of  martyrdom.     Wo  will 

give  no  more  of  such  painful  and  hideous  pictures ;    in  connexion 

with  this  subject  and  as  regards  the  latter  portion  of  this  reign  we 

will  dwell  upon  only  those  general  facts  which  bear  the  impress  of 

I    public  morals  and  the  conduct  of  the  government  rather  than  of 

^Kbe  fortunes  and  the  feelings  of  individuals.     It  was  after  Francis 

I.*s  time   that  the   Reformation,   instead   of    confining  itself  to 

I  submitting  with  dignity  to  persecution,  made  a  spirited  effort  to 
©scape  fi'om  it  by  becoming  a  political  party  and  taking  up,  in 
France,  the  task  of  the  opposition,  a  hberal  and  an  energetic 
opposition  which  claims  its  rights  and  its  securities.     It  then  took 

tits  place  in  French  history  as  a  great  public  power,  organized  and 
commanded  by  great  leaders,  and  no  longer  as  a  multitude  of 
scattered  victims  falling  one  after  another,  without  a  struggle, 
beneath  the  blows  of  their  ])ersecutors. 

The  martyrdom  of  Berquin  put  a  stop  to  the  attrcrapt  at  quasi- 
tolerance  in  favour  of  aristocratic  and  learned  reformers  which 
Francis  I.  had  essayed  to  practise;  after  having  twice  saved 
Berquin  from  a  heretic's  doom,  he  failed  to  save  him  ultimately; 
and,  except  the  horrible  details  of  barbarity  in  the  execution,  the 

■scholarly  gentleman  received  the  same  measure  as  the  wool-carder, 
lifler  having  been^  like  him,  true  to  his  faith  and  to  his  dignity  as 
a  man  and  a  Christian.  Persecution  thenceforward  followed  its 
coarse  without  the  king  putting  himself  to  the  trouble  of  applying 
the  drag  for  anybody ;  his  sister  Marguerite  alone  continued  to 
protect,  timidly  and  dejectedly,  those  of  her  friends  amongst  the 
reformers  whom  she  could  help  or  to  whom  she  could  offer  an 
V     asylum    in  B^rn  without  embroiling  herself  with  the  king  her. 
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brotber  and  with  the  parharaents.  We  will  not  attempt  t 
enumerate  the  martyrdoras  which  had  to  be  undergone  by  the 
persevering  reformers  in  Fmnce  between  1529  and  1547,  from  the 
death  of  Louis  de  Berqiiin  to  that  of  Francis  I, ;  the  task  would 
be  too  long  and  intermingled  with  too  many  petty  questions  of  dates 
or  proper  names ;  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  quoting  some  local^^ 
computations  and  to  conning  over  the  great  hist-oric  facts  which^H 
show  to  what  extent  the  persecution  was  general  and  unrelenting, 
though  it  was  ineffectual,  in  the  end,  to  stifle  the  Reformation  and 
to  prevent  the  bursting  out  of  those  religious  wars  which,  from 
the  death  of  Francis  I.  to  the  accession  of  Henry  FV,,  smothered 
Franco  in  disaster,  blood,  and  crime. 

In  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  from  1524  to  1547,  81  death- 
sentences  for  heresy  were  executed.  At  Paris  only,  from  the  10th 
of  November  to  the  2nd  of  May,  a  space  of  some  six  months,  102 
sentences  to  death  by  fire  for  heresy  were  pronounced ;  27  were 
executed;  two  did  not  take  place,  because  those  who  ought  to  have 
undergone  them  denounced  other  reformers  to  save  themselves ;  and 
73  succeeded  in  escaping  by  flight.  The  Journal  d\m  Bourgeois  de 
Paris  (pp.  444 — 450)  does  not  mention  sentences  to  lesser  penaltie84 
In  a  provincial  town,  whose  history  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
inhabitants,  M,  Boutiot,  has  lately  written  from  authentic  docu- 
ments and  local  traditions,  at  Troyes  in  fact,  in  1542  and  1546, 
two  burgesses,  one  a  clerk  and  the  other  a  publisher,  were  sen- 
tenced to  the  stake  and  executed  for  the  ciime  of  heresy ;  **  on  an 
appeal  being  made  by  the  publisher,  Mac^  Moreau,  the  parliament 
of  Paris  confirmed  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  bailiff's  court,'* 
and  he  underwent  his  punishment  on  the  Place  St.  Pien*e  with  the 
greatest  courage.  The  decree  of  the  parliament  contains  the  mosi 
rigorous  enactments  against  books  in  the  French  language  treat 
ing  of  religious  matters;  and  it  enjoins  upon  all  citizens  the 
duty  of  denouncing  those  who,  publicly  or  not,  make  profession  of 
the  new  doctrine :  "  The  Lutheran  propaganda,"  say  the  docu- 
ments, **  is  in  great  force  throughout  the  diocese ;  it  exercise 
influence  not  only  on  the  class  of  artisans  but  also  amongst  th 
burgesses.  Doubt  has  made  its  way  into  many  honest  souls. 
The  Reformation  has  reached  so  far  even  where  the  schism  is  not^- 
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complete.  Catholic  priests  profess  some  of  the  new  doctrines,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  remain  attached  to  their  offices.  Many  bishops 
declare  themselves  partisans  of  the  reformist  doctrines.     The  Pro- 

Itestant  worship,  however,  is  not  yet  openly  conducted.  The  mass  of 
the  clergy  do  not  like  to  abandon  the  past ;  they  cling  to  their  old 
traditions,  and,  if  they  have  renounced  certain  abuses,  they  yield 
only  on  a  few  points  of  Uttle  importance.  The  new  ideas  are 
spreading,  even  in  the  country.  .  .  .  Statues  representing  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints  are  often  broken,  and  these  deeds  are 
imputed  to  those  who  have  adopt-ed  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and 
of  Cal\^.  A  Notre -Dame  de  Piti6,  situated  at  the  Hotel-Die  u-le 
Comte,  was  found  with  its  head  broken.  Tliis  event  excites  to 
madness  the  Cathohc  population.  The  persecutions  continue." 
Many  people  emigrated  for  fear  of  the  stake.  **  From  August, 
1552,  to  the  6th  of  January,  1555,"  says  the  chronicler,  '*  Troyes 
loses  in  consequence  of  exile,  probably  voluntary,  a  certain 
number  of  its  best  inhabitants,"  and  he  names  thirteen  famiUes 
with  the  style  and  title  of  "  nobleman."  He  adds  ;  "  There  is 
scarcely  a  month  in  the  year  when  there  are  not  burnt  two  or 
three  heretics  at  Paris,  Meaux,  and  Troyes,  and  sometimes  more 
than  a  dozen."  Troyes  contained  at  that  time,  says  M,  Boutiot, 
18,285  inhabitants,  counting  five  persons  to  a  household  IHistoire 
^de  la  Ville  de  Troyes,  L  iii.  pp.  381,  387,  398,  415,  431].  Many 
"  other  provincial  towns  offered  the  same  spectacle. 

During  the  long  truce  which  succeeded  the  peace  of  Cambrai, 

from   1532   to   153G,  it  might  havo   been   thought  for   a  while 

■  that  the    persecution   in    Franco    was   going    to    be    somewhat 

abated*     Policy  obliged   Francis  I.  to   seek  the  support   of  the 

Protestants  of  Germany  against  Charles  V. ;  he  was  incessantly 

fluctuating  between  that  policy  and  a  strictly  catholic  and  papal 

policy;  by  marrying  his  son  Henry,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1533, 

to  Catherine  de*  Medici,  niece  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  he  seemed  to 

Viave  decided  upon  the  latter  course  ;  but  he  had  afterwards  made 

^  movement  in  the  contrary  direction  ;  Clement  VH,  had  died  on 

\he  26th  of  September,  1524;  Paul  III.  had  succeeded  him  ;  and 

-Francis  I.  again  turned  towards  the  protestants  of  Germany ;  he 

watered  into  relations  with  the  most  moderate  amongst  their  theo- 
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logians,  witli  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Sturm ;  there  was  some  talk 
of  conciliation,  of  a  re-establishment  of  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
Church  ;  nor  did  the  king  confine  himself  to  Sj^eaking  by  the  mouth 
of  diplomatists ;  he  himself  wrote  to  Melancthon  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  1535  r  "  It  is  some  time  now  since  I  heard  from  William  du 
Bellay,  my  chamberlain  and  councillor,  of  the  zeal  with  which  you 
are  exerting  yourself  to  appease  the  altercations  to  which  Christian 
doctrine  has  given  rise*  I  now  hear  that  you  are  very  much 
disposed  to  come  to  us  for  to  confer  with  some  of  our  most  distin- 
guished doctors  as  to  the  means  of  re-establishing  in  the  Church 
that  sublime  harmony  which  is  the  chief  of  all  my  desires.  Come, 
then,  either  in  an  official  capacity  or  in  your  own  private  character;^ 
you  will  bo  most  welcome  to  me,  and  you  shall  in  either  case  have^^ 
proof  of  the  interest  I  feel  in  the  glory  of  your  own  Germany  and 
in  the  peace  of  the  world.'*  Melancthon  had,  indeed,  shown 
an  inclination  to  repair  to  Paris ;  he  had  written,  on  the  9th  oL 
May,  1535,  to  his  friend  Sturm :  "  I  will  not  let  myself  be  stopped' 
by  domestic  ties  or  by  fear  of  danger.  There  is  no  human  great- 
ness before  which  I  do  not  prefer  Christ's  glory.  One  tliought 
alone  gives  me  pause  :  I  doubt  mj  ability  to  do  any  good ;  I  fear 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  king  that  which  I  regard  as 
necessary  for  the  Lord's  glory  and  for  the  peace  of  France.  YoU| 
know  that  kingdom.  Pronounce  your  judgment.  If  you  think 
that  1  shall  do  well  to  undertake  the  journey,  I  am  off," 

Melancthon  had  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  success,  such 
as  he  deemed  necessary,  were  possible.     Whilst  Francis  I.  was 
making  all  these  advances  to  the  protestants  of  Germany,  he  was 
continuing  to  proceed  against  their  brother-Christians  in  France 
more  bitterly  and  more  flagrantly  than  ever.     Two  recent  event4 
had  very  much    envenomed    party-feeling    between    the  Frencl 
Catholics  and  Reformers,  and  the  king  had  been  very  much  com- 
promised in  this  fresh  crisis  of  the  struggle.     In  1534  the  law] 
insurrection  of  anabaptists  and  peasants,  which  had  bo  violently 
agitated  Germany  in  1525,  began  again;  the  insurgents  seized  the 
town  of  Munster,  in  Westphalia,  and  there  renewed  their  attempt 
to  found  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  with  community  of  property  anc 
polygamy.      As  in   1525,  they  were   promptly   crushed   by  thi 
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German  princes,  catholic  and  protestant,  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  their  rising  had  created  some  reverberation  in  France,  and  the 
reformers  had  been  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  take  part  in  it. 
"It  is  said,"  wrote  the  chancellor  de  Granvelle,  in  Jan.,  1535, 
to  the  ambassador  of  France  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  "  that  the 
number  of  the  strayed  from  the  faith  in  France  and  the  danger  of 
utter  confusion  are  very  great ;  the  enterprise  of  the  said  strayed, 
about  which  you  write  to  me,  to  set  fire  to  the  churches  and 
pillage  the  Louvre  proves  that  they  were  in  great  force.  Please 
Qod  the  king  may  be  able  to  apply  a  remedy ! "  [Papiers  d'Etat 
dm  Cardinal  de  Granvelle^  t.  ii.  p.  283.]  The  accusation  was 
devoid  of  all  foundation;  but  nothing  is  absurd  in  the  eyes  of 
party  hatred  and  suspicion,  and  an  incident,  almost  contem- 
poraneous with  the  fresh  insurrection  of  the  anabaptists,  occurred 
to  increase  the  king's  wrath,  as  well  as  the  people's,  against  the 
reformers  and  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  persecution.  On  the  24th 
of  October,  1534,  placards  against  the  mass,  transubstantiation, 
and  the  regimen  as  well  as  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 
posted-up  during  the  night  in  the  thoroughfares  of  Paris  and 
at  Blois  on  the  very  chamber-door  of  Francis  I.,  whose  first 
glance,  when  he  got  up  in  the  morning,  they  caught.  They  had 
been  printed  at  Neuch&tel,  in  Switzerland,  where  the  influence  of 
the  refugee  William  Farel  was  strong,  and  their  coarse  violence  of 
expression  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  indignation  of  even  the  most 
indifferent  CathoHcs.  In  their  &natical  blindness  factions  say 
only  what  satisfies  their  own  passions,  without  considering  moral 
propriety  or  the  effect  which  will  be  produced  by  their  words 
upon  the  feelings  of  their  adversaries,  who  also  have  creeds  and 
passions.  Francis  I.,  equally  shocked  and  irritated,  determined 
to  give  the  catholic  faith  striking  satisfaction  and  protestant 
audacity  a  bloody  lesson.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1535,  a  solemn 
procession  issued  from  the  church  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois. 
John  du  Bellay,  bishop  of  Paris,  held  in  his  hands  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, surrounded  by  the  three  sons  of  France  and  the  duke  de 
Vend6me,who  were  the  dais-bearers;  and  the  king  walked  behind, 
with  a  taper  in  his  hand,  between  the  cardinals  of  Bourbon  and 
Lorraine.     At  each  halting-place  he  handed  his  taper  to  the 
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cardinal  of  Lorraine,  folded  his  hands,  and  humbly  prostrating 
himself,  implored  divine  mercy  for  his  people.     After  the  pro- 
cession was  over,  the  king,  who  had  remained  to  dine  with  John 
du  Bellay,  assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  the  heads  of 
all  the  companies  and  taking  his  place  on  a  sort  of  throne  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him,  said,  *'  Whatever  progress  may  have 
already  been  made  by  the  pest,  the  remedy  is  still  easy  if  each  of 
you,  devoured  by  the  same  zeal  as  I,  will  forget  the  claims  of  flesh 
and   blood  to  remember   only  that   he   is   a  Christian,  and  will 
denounce  without  pity  all  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  partisans 
or  favourers  of  heresy.     As  for  me,  if  my  arm  were  gangrened,  I 
would  have  it  cut  off  though  it  were  my  right  arm,  and  if  my  sons 
who  hear  me  were  such  wretches  as  to  fall  into  such  execrable 
and  accursed  opinions,  I  would  be  willing  to  give  them  up  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  them  to  God."     On  the  29th  of  January  there 
was  published  an  edict  which   sentenced  concealers  of  heretics, 
*'  Lutheran  or  other,'*  to  the  same  penalties  as  the  said  heretics, 
unless  they  denounced  their  guests  to  justice ;  and  a  quarter  of 
the  property  to  be  confiscated  was  secured  to  the  denouncers. 
Fifteen    days    previously   Francis   I.  had   signed   a   decree   still 
stranger  for  a  king  who  was  a  protector  of  letters ;   he  ordered 
the  abolition  of  printing,  that  means  of  propagating  heresies,  and 
*'  forbade  the  printing  of  any  book  on  pain  of  the  baiter."     Six 
weeks  later,  however,  on  tlie  2Gth  of  February,  he  became  ashamed 
of  such  an  act  aud  sus[>tmded  its  execution  indefinitdy.    Punish- 
ments in  abundance  preceded  and  accompanied  the  edicti? ;  from 
the  10th  of  November,  1534,  to  the  ord  of  May,  1535,  twenty-four 
heretics  were  burned  alive  in  Paris,  without  counting  many  who 
were  sentenced  to  less  cruel  penalties.     The  ])rocedure  had  been 
made  more  rapid ;  the  police-commissioner  of  the  Chat^let  dealt 
with  cases  summarily  and  the  parliament  confirmed.     The  victims 
had  at  first  l>een  strangled  before  they  were  liurned;  they  we: 
now  burned  alive,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition^ 
The   convicts  were   suspended   by  iron    chains   to    beams  whic 
alternately  "hoisted**  and  "lowered*'  them  over  the  flames  untiZ 
the  executioner  cut  the  cord  to  let  the  sufierer  fall.     The  eviilen 
was  burnt  together  with  tlie  convicts;  it  was  unde.^ii*able  that  tb 
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reformers  sliould  be  ablo  to  make  a  certified  collection  of  their 
martyrs'  acts  and  deeds. 

I    After   a   detailed   and   almost  complacent  enumeration    of  all 

these  executions  we  find  in  the  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris 

this  paragraph  :  "  The  rumour  was  in  June,  1-535,  that  Pope  Paul 

UI.,  being  advertised  of  the  execrable  and  horrible  justice  which 

the  king  was  doing  upon  the  Lutherans  in  his  kingdom  did  send 

word  to  the  king  of  France  that  he  was  advertised  of  it  and  that 

e  was  quite  willing  to  suppose  that  he  did  it  in  good  part,  as  he 

still  made  use  of  the  beautif id  title  he  had  to  bo  called  the  Most 

Christian  king;  nevertheless,  God  the  Creator,  when  He  was  in 

this  world,  made  more  use  of  mercy  than  of  rigorous  justice,  w^hicli 

should  never  be  used  rigorously,  and  that  it  was  a  cruel  death  to 

urn  a  man  alive  because  he  might  have  to  some  extent  renounced 

the  faith  and  the  law.      AYhercfore  the  pope  did  pray  and  request 

the  king,  by  his  letters,  to  be  pleased  t^  mitigate  the  fury  and 

rigour  of  his  justice  by  granting  gi^aco  and  pardon.     The  king, 

wishing  to  follow  the  pope's  wishes,  according  as  he  had  sent  him 

word  by  his  letters  patent,  sent  word  to  the  court  of  parhament 

not  to  proceed  any  more  with  such  rigour  as  they  had  shown 

heretofore*    For  this  cause  were  there  no  more  rigorous  proceedings 

on  the  part  of  justice.'*    [Jom'ual  tVun  Bourgeois  de  Park,  p.  456.] 

^m      Search  has  been  made  to  discover  whether  the  asseilion   of  the 

^M  Bourgeois  de  Paris  has  any  foundation,  whether  Pope  Paul  III. 

■  really  did  write  in  Juno,  1535,  the  letter  attributed  to  him,  and 

whether  its  effect  was  that  the  king  wrote  to  parliament  not  to 

*     proceed  against  the  reformers  *'  with  such  rigour/*     No  proof  has, 

tiiowever,  been  obtained  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  pope's  letter, 
lind  in  any  case  it  was  not  very  effectual,  for  the  same  Bourgeois  de 
J'anV  reports  that  in  September,  1535,  three  months  after  that, 
according  to  liim,  it  was  written,  "  Two  fellows,  makers  of  silk 
^ribands  and  tissues,  were  burned  all  alive,  one  in  the  Place  Maubert 
mnd  the  other  in  St,  John's  cemetery,  as  Lutherans,  which  they 
^^ere.     They  had  handed  over  to  their  host  at  Paris  some  Lutheran 
Bl)ook  to  take  care  of,  saying,  '  Keep  this  book  for  us  while  we  go 
^  into  the  city,  and  show  it  to  nol>ody/     When  tliey  were  gone,  this 
host  was  not  able  to  refrain  from  showing  this  book  to  a  certain 
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priest,  the  which,  after  having  looked  at  it,  said  incontinently,  *  This 
is  a  very  wicked  book  and  proscribed.*     Then  the  said  host  went 
to  the  commissioner  of  police  to  reveal  that  he  had  such  and  sii 
a  book  of  such  an  one^  the  which  sent  forthwith  to  the  house 
the  said  host  to  take  and  carry  off  the  said  two  fellows  to 
Chitelet.     Being  questioned  they  confessed  the  state  of  the 
AVTiereupon,  by  sentence  of  the  said  commissioner,  confirmed  by 
decree,  they  made  honourable  amends  in  front  of  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  had  their  tongues  cut  out  and  were  bumefll 
all  alive  and  with  unshaken  obstinacy.'*  Proceedings  and  executions^! 
then,  did  not  cease,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  humble   class 
reformers,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  Francis  I.  was  exerti 
himself  to  win  over  the  Protestants  of  Germany  with  the  cry 
conciliation  and   re-establishment   of   harmony    in    the  Churc 
Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Luther  himself  had  allowed  themselves  to 
bo  tempted  by  the  prospect ;  but  the  German  politicians,  princes 
and  counsellors,  were  more  clear-sighted:    "We  at  Augsburg,*' 
wrote  Sailer,  deputy  from  that  city,  '*  know  the  king  of  France  weD ; 
he  cares  very  little  for  religion  or  even  for  morality.     He  plays  the 
hypocrite  with  the  pope  and  gives  the  Germans  the  smooth  side  of 
his  tongue,  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to  cheat  them  of  the 
hopes  he  gives  them.     His  only  aim  is  to  crush  the  emperor." 
The  attempt  of  Francis  I.  thus  failed,  first  in   Germany  and  then 
at  Paris  also,  where  the  Sorbonne  was  not  disposed,  any  more  than 
the  German  politicians  were,  to  listen  to  any  talk  about  a  specious 
conciliation ;  and  the  persecution  resumed  its  course  in  Franoet 
paving  the  way  for  civil  war. 

The  last  and  most  atrocious  act  of  persecution  in  the  reigi  > ! 
Francis   I.   was  directed  not    against    isolated    individuals    buf 
against  a  whole  population  harried,  despoiled,  and   banished  or 
exterminated  on  account  of  heresy.     About  the  year  1525  smaU 
churches  of  reformers  began  to  assume  organization  between  tl^* 
Alps  and  the  Jura.     Something  was  there  said  about  Christiar*^* 
who  belonged   to   the   Reformation   without  having    ever    be^^ 
reformed.     It  was  said  that,  in  certain  valleys  of  the  Piodmonte^*' 
Alps  and  Dauphiny  and  in  certain  quarters  of  Provence,  there  we**"^ 
to  be  found  believers  who  for   several  centuries  had  rocognia^*' 
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no  authority  save  that  of  the  Holj  Scriptures.  Some  called  them 
Vaudian^  (Wahlensiana),  others  poor  of  Lfjoiis^  others  Lutherans. 
The  rumour  of  the  Reformation  was  heard  in  their  valleys  and 
created  a  lively  eraotion  amongst  them.  One  of  them  determined 
to  go  and  see  what  this  reformation  was ;  and  he  returned  to  his 
valleys  with  good  news  and  with  pious  books.  Regular  relations 
were  from  that  time  established  between  the  reformers  of  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  and  the  Christian  shepherds  of  these 
^fcinoiintains.  Visits  were  exchanged :  Farel  and  Saunior  went 
amongst  the  Vaudians  and  conversed  with  them  about  their 
common  faith,  common  in  spite  of  certain  differences-  Rustic 
conferences,  composed  of  the  principal  landholders,  barbas  or 
pastors,  and  simple  members  of  the  faithful,  met  more  than  once  in 
the  open  air  under  the  pines  of  their  mountains.  The  Vaudians  of 
Provence  had  been  settled  there  since  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  in  the   course    of    the    fourteenth    other    Vaudians 

Iirom  Dauphiny  and  even  from  Calabria  had  come  thither  to  join 
jthem.  "  Theii'  barbas/*  says  a  contemporary  monk  \^HiMoire  des 
mjuerres  exciiees  dans  le  Com  tat  vetuiissm  par  lea  Galviimtes  du 
feizlhne  siecle^  par  le  pcre  Justin,  capucin],  "  used  to  preside  at 
their  exercises  of  religion,  which  were  performed  in  secret.  As 
they  were  observed  to  be  quiet  and  circumspect,  as  they  faithfully 
paid  taxes,  tithe  and  seignioi-ial  dues,  and  as  they  were  besides 
very  laborious,  they  were  not  troubled  on  the  score  of  their  habits 
and  doctrines/*  Their  new  friends  from  Switzerland  and  Germany 
peproached  them  with  concealment  of  their  faith  and  worship. 
As  soon  as  they  had  overtly  separated  from  the  Roman  Church 
persecution  began;  Francis  L  checked  its  first  excesses,  but  it 
soon  began  again ;  the  episcopal  prisons  were  filled  with  Vaudians 
who  bristled  at  the  summons  to  abjure;  and  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1535,  thirteen  of  them  were  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive.  Pope 
Paul  III.  complained  to  Francis  I,  of  their  obstinacy;  the  king 
Hwrote  about  it  to  tlie  parliament  of  Aix ;  the  parliament  ordered 
Hkho  lords  of  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Vaudians  to  force  their 
HftassalB  to  abjure  or  leave  the  country.  When  cited  to  appear 
before  the  court  of  Aix  to  explain  the  grounds  of  their  refusal, 
sefveral  declined.     The   court   sentenced  them,  in  default,  to  be 
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biirned  alive.     Their  finends  took  up  arms  and  went  to  deliver  the 
prisoDcrs!,     M^i4ndol  was  understood  to  be  the  principal  retreat  o! 
the  sectaries;  by  decree  of  November  18th,  1^540,  the  parliament. 
ordered  that  '*  the  houses  ehoidd  be  demolished  and  razed  to  thai 
ground,  the  cellars  filled  up,  the  woods  cut  down,  the  trees  of  the^ 
gardens  torn  up,  and  that  the  lands  of  those  who  had  Hved  in  Merindol] 
should  not  be  able  to  bo  farmed  out  to  anybody  whatever  of  their 
family  or  name."    In  the  region  of  parliament  itself  eomplaiDts  wei 
raised  against  such  hardslups ;  the  premier  president,  Barthelemi 
Chassaneuz,  was   touched    and    adjourned    the   execution   of  th< 
decree.     The  king  commissioned  William  du  Bellay  to  examine 
into    the   facts ;  the  report  of  du  Bellay  was  favourable  to  ih 
Vaudians  as  honest,  laborious,  and  charitable  farmers,  dischargirij 
all  the  duties  of  civil  life,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  acknowle<l| 
that  they  did  not  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  that  th< 
did  not  recognize  the  pope  or  the  bishops,  that  they  prayed  ii 
the  vulgar  tongue,  and  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  choosinj 
certain  persons  fr-om  amongst  themselves  to  be  their  pastors, 
this  report,  Francis  I.,  by  a  declaration  of  February  18th,  1541^ 
pardoned  the  Vatidians  for  all  that  had  been  irregular  in  tbeit 
conduct  on  condition  that  within  the  space  of  three  months 
should  abjure  their  errors ;  and  he  ordered  the  parliament  to  sei 
to  Aix  deputies  from  their  towns,  burghs,  and  villages,  to  mj 
al>juration  in  the  name  of  all,  at  the  same  time  authorizing 
parUament  to   punish,    according   to   the   ordinances,  thodd 
should  refuse  t^o  obey,  and  to  make  use,  if  need  were,    of 
services  of  the    soldiery.     Thus  persecuted   and    condemned    ft 
their  mere  faith,  underaoustrative  as  it  was,  the  Vaudians  confttK 
themselves  to  asking  that  it  might  be  examined  and  its  erroi 
pointed  out.     Those  of  Mcrindol  and  those  of  Cabriiired  in  tlu? 
Countship  of  Venasque  drew  up  their  profession  of  faith  and  sent  it 
to  tlie  king  and  to  two  bishops  of  the  province,  Cardinal  Sadolet, 
bishop  of  Carpentras,    and   John    Durandi,   bishop    of  CavaiUon, 
whose  equity  and  moderation  inspired  them  with  some  confidence 
Cardinal  Sadolet  did  not  belie  their  expectation ;  ho  received  them 
with    kindness,    discussed   with    them    their   profession    of  faith, 
pointed  out  to  tbem  divers  articles  which  might  1>e  remodelk'd 
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\rithout  disavowing  the  basis  of  their  creed,  and  assured  them  that 
it  would  always  be  against  his  sentiments  to  have  them  treated  as 
enemies :  "  I  am  astonished,"  he  wrote  to  the  pope,  "  that  these 
folks  should  bo  persecuted  when  the  Jews  are  spared."  The 
bishop  of  Cavaillon  testified  towards  them  a  favour  less  unalloyed  : 
"  I  was  quite  sure,**  said  he,  **  that  there  was  not  so  much  mischief 
amongst  you  as  was  supposed ;  however,  to  calm  men's  minds,  it 
is  necessary  that  you  should  submit  to  a  certain  appearance  of 
abjuration.**  "  But  what  would  you  have  us  abjure,  if  wo  are 
already  within  the  truth?**  "It  is  but  a  simple  formality  that  I 
demand  of  you  ;  I  do  not  require  in  your  case  notary  or  signature ; 
if  you  are  unwilling  to  assent  to  this  abjuration,  none  can  argue 
you  into  it/'  "  We  are  plain  men,  monscigneur ;  we  are  unwilling 
to  do  anything  to  which  we  cannot  assent;"  and  they  persisted  in 
their  refusal  to  abjure.  Cardinal  Sadolet  was  summoned  to  Rome 
and  the  premier  president  Chassaneuz  died  sudden! j\  His 
successor,  John  do  Maynier,  baron  of  Oppede,  was  a  violent  man, 
passionately  bigotetl,  and  moreover,  it  is  said,  a  personal  enemy  of 
the  Vaudians  of  Cabriferes,  on  which  his  estates  bordered;  ho 
recommenced  against  thera  a  persecution  which  was  at  first 
covert ;  they  had  found  protectors  in  Sw^tz«?rland  and  in  Germany  ; 
at  the  instance  of  Caivin  the  Swiss  protestant  cantons  and  the 
German  princes  assembled  at  Smalkalden  wrote  to  Francis  I.  in 
their  favour ;  it  was  to  his  interest  to  humour  the  protestants  of 
Germany,  and  that  fiict  turned  out  to  the  advantage  of  th»^ 
Vaudians  of  Provence;  on  the  14th  of  June,  1544,  he  issued  an 
edict  which  suspt'nding  the  proceedings  commenced  against  them, 
restored  to  them  their  privileges,  and  ordered  such  of  them  as 
were  prisoners  to  be  set  at  large ;  "  and  as  the  attorney-general  of 
Provence,'*  it  goes  on  to  say,  **  is  related  to  the  archbishop  of  Aix, 
their  sworn  enemy,  there  will  be  sent  in  his  place  a  counsellor  of 
the  court  for  to  inform  me  of  thi^ir  innocence."  But  some  months 
later  the  peace  of  Crespy  was  made ;  and  Francis  L  felt  no  longer 
the  same  solicitude  about  humouring  the  protestants  of  Switzer- 
land and  Germany.  Baron  d'Oppi^de  zealously  resumed  his 
work  against  the  Vaudians ;  he  accused  them  of  intriguing 
with  foreign  reformers  and  of  designing  to  raise  15,000  men  to 
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surprise  Marseilles  and  form  Provence  into  a  republic.  On  the 
Ist  of  January,  1545,  Francis  I.  signed,  without  reading  it  th 
say,  the  revocation  of  his  edict  of  1544^  and  ordered  execution  of 
the  decree  issued  by  the  parliament  of  Aix,  dated  Novem])er  18th, 
1540,  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Vaudians,  "  notwithstanding  all  lettera 
of  grace  posterior  to  that  epoch,  and  ordered  the  governor  of 
the  province  to  give,  for  that  purpose,  the  assistance  of  the  stroji 
hand  to  judire,^^  The  duty  of  assisting  justice  was  assigned 
Baron  tl*Oppfcde ;  and  fi^om  the  7th  to  the  25th  of  April,  1 545,  two 
columns  of  troops,  under  the  orders,  respectively,  of  Oppede 
himself  and  Baron  do  la  Garde,  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  th 
three  districts  of  Merindol,  Cabriferes,  and  la  Coste,  which  we 
peoi>led  chiefly  by  Vaudians.  We  shrink  from  describing  in  detail 
all  the  horrors  committed  against  a  population  without  any  means 
of  self-defence  by  troops  giving  free  rein  to  their  brutal  passions 
and  gratifying  the  hateful  passions  of  their  leaders.  In  the  end 
three  small  towns  and  twenty- two .  villages  were  completely 
sacked ;  70^  houses,  89  cattle-sheds,  and  tJl  barns  burned ;  3000 
persona  massacred;  255  executed  subsequently  to  the  massacre, 
after  a  mockery  of  trial ;  600  or  700  sent  to  the  galleys ;  many 
children  sold  for  slaves ;  and  the  victors,  on  retiring,  left 
belli nd  tliem  a  double  ordinance,  from  the  parliament  of  Aix  and 
the  vice-legate  of  Avignon,  dated  the  24th  of  April,  1545,  forbid- 
ding '*  that  any  one,  on  pain  of  death,  should  dare  to  give  asylum, 
aid,  or  succour,  or  furnish  money  or  victuals  to  any  Vaudian  or 
heretic." 

It  is  ssiid  that  Francis  L,  when  near  his  end,  repented  of  this 
odious  extermination  of  a  small  population,  which,  with  his  usual 
fickleness  and  carelessness,  he  had  at  one  time  protected,  and  at 
another  abandoned  to  its  enemies.  Amongst  his  last  words  to  his 
son  Henry  II.  was  an  exhortation  to  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  mado 
into  the  iniquities  committed  by  the  parliament  of  Aix  in  this 
instance.  It  will  be  seen,  at  the  opening  of  Henry  II. 's  reign, 
what  was  the  result  of  this  exhortation  of  his  father's. 

Calvin  was  lately  mentioned  as  having  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  Vaudians,  in  1644,  amongst  the  protestants  of  Switzerland 
and  German V.     It  was  from  Geneva,  where  he  had  lived  and  been 
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the  dominant  spirit  for  many  years,  that  the  Fi'ench  reformer  had 
exercised  such  influence  over  the  chiefs  of  the  German  reformation 
in  favour  of  that  small  population  whose  creed  and  morals  had 
anticipated  by  several  centuries  the  reformation  in  the  sixteenth 

»centui*y.     He  was  burn  in  1509  at  Nojon  in  Picardy^  was  brought 
Vp  in  the  bosom  of  the  CathoLic  Ghiu'ch,  and  held  a  cure  in  1527 
at   Pont^r£veque,  where  he  preached  several  times,  "joyous  and 
almost  proud,"  as  he  said  himself,  "  that  a  single  dissertation  had 
brought  me  a  cure."      In  1534  study,  meditation  on  the  Gospels, 
H  discussion  of  the  rehgious  and  moral  questions  raised  on   every 
Rfiide,  and  the  free  atmosphere  of  the  new  spirit  that  was  abroad 
Hchanged  his  convictions  and  his  resolves ;  he  abandoned  the  career 
Hpf  the  law  as  well  as  that  of  the  established  Church,  resigned  his 
cure  at  Pont-l' fivfique,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  work 
of  the  nascent  and  much  opposed  Reformation.     Having  a  mind 
that  was  judicious  and   free  from   iUusion   in  the  very    heat  of 
passion,  he  soon  saw  to  what  an  extent  the  success  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  France  was  difficult  and  problematical ;  in  1535,  impressed 
Hby  the  obstacles  it  met  with  even  more  than  by  the  dangers  it 
wevoked,  he  resolved  to  leave  his  country  and  go  elsewhither  in 
H  search  of  secm*ity,  hberty,  and  the  possibility  of  defending  a  cause 
^  which  became  the  dearer  to  him  in  proportion  as  it  was  the  more 
persecuted.    He  had  too  much  sagacity  not  to  perceive  that  he  was 
rapidly  exhausting  his  various  places  of  asylum  :  Queen  Marguerite 
of  Navarre  was  unwilling  to  try  too  far  the  temper  of  the  king  her 
brother ;  Canon  Louis  du  Tillet  was  a  little  fearful  lest  his  splendid 
Ubrary  should  be  somewhat  endangered  through  the  use  made  of 

tby  his  guest  who  went  about,  arguing  or  preaching,  in  the 
inity  of  Angouleme;  the  queen's  almoner,  G<5rard  Roussel, 
isidered'^that  Calvin  was  going  too  far,  and  grew  apprehensive 
lest^  if  the  reformation  should  completely  succeed,  it  might 
suppress  the  bishopric  of  Oleron  which    he  desired  and   w^hich, 

(indeed,  he  at  a  later  period  obtained,  Lofevre  of  Etaples,  who  was 
the  most  of  all  in  sympathy  with  Calvin,  was  seventy-nine  years  old 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  pass  his  last  days  in  peace,  Calvin 
quitted  Angouleme  and  Nerac,  and  went  to  pass  some  time  ^at 
■eitiers,  where  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  assembling  round 
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Wm  and  hanging  upon  his  words,  for  the  first  time  celebrated  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  a  grotto  close  to  the  town,  which  still  goes  by  the 
name  of  Calvin's  Grotto.  Being  soon  obliged  to  leave  Poitiers, 
Calvin  went  to  Oi'lcans,  then  secretly  to  Paris,  then  to  Noyon  to 
see  his  family  once  more,  and  set  out  at  last  for  Strasbourg, 
already  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  reformation,  where  he 
had  friends,  amongst  others  the  learned  Buccr,  with  whom  he 
had  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence.  He  arrived  there  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1535  ;  but  it  was  not  at  Strasbourg  that  he 
took  up  his  quarters;  he  preferred  BMe,  where  also  there  waa 
a  reunion  of  men  of  letters,  scholars,  and  celebrated  printers, 
Erasmus,  Simon  Gryneo  (Grynieus)  and  the  Frobens,  and  wher© 
Calvin  calculated  upon  finding  the  leisure  and  aid  he  requii*ed  for 
executing  the  great  work  he  had  been  for  some  time  contemplating, 
his  Insftfuflon  de  hi  Religion  chretienne  (Christ iaii  Tnstitnfes), 

This  would  not  bo  the  place  and  we  have  no  intention  to  Riim 
np  the  religious  doctrines  of  that  book;  we  might  challenge  many 
of  them  as  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  and  moral  tendency  of 
Christianity  ;  but  we  desire  to  set  in  a  clear  light  their  difitinctiTC 
and  original  characteristics,  which  are  those  of  Calvin  himself  in 
the  mid.st  of  his  age.  These  characteristics  are  revealed  in  the 
preface  and  even  in  the  di'diration  of  the  book.  It  is  to  Francis  I-, 
the  persecutor  of  the  French  reformers,  during  one  of  the  mofit 
cruel  stages  of  the  persecution,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
has  just  left  his  own  country  in  order  that  he  may  live  in  security 
and  speak  with  freedom,  that  Calvin  dedicates  his  work.  "  Do 
not  imagine,"  he  says  to  the  king,  "  that  I  am  attempting  here  my 
own  special  defence  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  retiun  to  the 
country  of  my  birth,  from  which,  although  I  feel  for  it  «uch 
human  affection  as  is  my  bound  en  duty,  yet,  as  things  now  are,  1 
do  not  suffer  any  great  anguish  at  being  cut  off.  But  T  am  iakxng 
up  the  cause  of  all  the  faithful,  and  even  that  of  Christ,  which  ii 
in  these  days  so  mangled  and  down-trodden  in  your  kiugdo^^ 
that  it  seems  to  be  in  a  desperate  plight.  And  this  has  do  doiifl^H 
come  to  pass  rather  through  the  tyranny  of  certain  phurijtcc$ 
than  of  your  own  will,"  Calvin  was  at  the  same  time  the  boldest 
and  the  least  revolutionary  amongst  the  innovators  of  the  sixtoenth 
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century ;  bold  as  a  Christian  thinker  biit  full  of  deference  and 
consideration  towards  authority,  even  when  he  was  flagrantly 
withdrawing  himself  from  it.  The  idea  of  his  book  was  at  first 
exclusively  religious  and  intended  for  the  bulk  of  the  French 
reformers ;  but  at  the  moment  when  Calvin  is  about  to  publish  it 
prudence  and  policy  recur  to  his  mind,  and  it  is  to  tho  king  of 
France  that  he  addresses  himself ;  it  i^  the  authority  of  the  royal 
persecutor  that  he  invokes  ;  it  is  the  reason  of  Fi'ancis  I.  that  he 
attempts  to  convince.  He  acts  like  a  respectful  and  faithful 
subject  as  well  as  an  independent  and  innovating  Christian, 

After  having  wandered  for  some  time  longer  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  Calvin   in  153G  arrived  at  Geneva.     It  was 
at   tliis   time  a  small    independent   republic,  which   had   bravely 
emancipated  itself  from  the  domination  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and 
in  winch  the  reformation  had  acquired  strength,  but  it  had  not  yet 
got  rid  of  that  lawless  and  precarious   eomlition  which  is  the  first 
phase  presented  by  revolutionary  innovations  after  \actory ;  neither 
the   political   nor   the   religious   community   at   Geneva   had  yet 
received    any    organization    which    could    bo   called     regulai'   or 
regarded  as  definitive  ;  the  two  communities  had  not  yet  under* 
stood  and  regulated  their  reciprocal  positions  and  the  terms  on 
which   thev  were  to  live  together.     All  was  ferment  and  haze  in 
this  little  nascent  State,  as  regarded  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
Hactual  condition,  when  Calvin  arrived  there ;  his  name  was  already 
Hiklmost  famous  there ;  he  had  given  proofs  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
Hpf  the  reformation ;    his  book   on    the  lustUutioii  de  la    Religion 
^ehretienne  had  just  appeared  ;  a  great  instinct  for  organization  was 
^^trikingly  evinced  in   it,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Dalk'atkm  to 
^^raficis  L  testified  to  a  serious  regard  for  the  principle  of  authority 
HpUti^  its  rights  as  well  as  the  part  it  ought  to  perform  in  human 
communities.     Calvin  had  many  friends  in  Switzerland ;  and  they 
urged  him  to  settle  at  once  at  Geneva,  and  to  labour  at  esta- 
blishing  there  Christian   order   in    the    reformed    Church    simul- 
taneously with  its  independence  and'  its  religious  liberties  in  its 
relations  with    the   civil   estate.     At  first    Calvin   hesitated   and 
^fcesisted  :  he  was  one  of  those  who  take  strict  account,  beforehand, 
"of  the  difficulties  to  bo  encountered  and  the  trials  to  be  undergone 
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in  any  enterprise  for  the  success  of  wliicli  they  are  most  desirous, 
and  who  inwardly  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  burden. 
But  the  Christian's  duty,  the  reformer's  zeal,  the  Kvely  apprehea^M 
sion  of  the  perils  which  were  being  incun-ed  by  the  cause  of  th^^ 
reformation  and  the  nobly  ambitious  hope  of  delivering  it,  these 
sentiments  united  prevailed  over  the  first  misgivings  of  that  great 
and  mighty  soul,  and  Calvin  devoted  himself  in  Geneva  to  a  work 
which  J  from  1536  to  lr56i,  in  a  course  of  violent  struggles  and 
painful  vicissitudes,  was  io  absorb  and  rapidly  consume 
whole  life. 

From  that  time  forth  a  principle,  we  should  rather  say 
passion,  held  sway  in  Calvin's  heart  and  was  his  guiding  star 
in  the  permanent  organization  of  the  Church  which  he  founded  as 
well  as  in  his  personal  conduct  during  his  life.  That  principle  t|fl 
the  profound  distinction  between  the  religious  and  the  civil  com-" 
munity.  Distinction  wo  say  and  by  no  means  separation  ;  Calvin, 
on  the  contrary,  desired  alliance  between  the  two  communities  and 
the  two  powers,  but  each  to  be  independent  in  its  own  domain, 
combining  their  action,  showing  mutual  respect  and  lending 
mutual  support.  To  this  alliance  he  looked  for  the  reformation 
and  moi'al  discipline  of  the  members  of  the  Church  placed  under 
the  authority  of  its  own  special  religious  officers  and  upheld  by  tlio 
indirect  influence  of  the  civil  power. 

In  this  principle  and  this  fundamental  labour  of  Calvin's  there 
were  two  new  and  bold  reforms  attempted  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
great  reformation  in  Europe,  and  over  and  above  the  work  of  its 
first   promoters,      Henry   VIII,,   on    removing    the    Church 
England    from  the   domination    of  tho   papacy,   had    proclaimi 
himself  its  head,  and  the  Church  of  England  had  accepted  thi 
royal  supremacy.    Zwingle,  when  he  provoked  in  German  SwitztH 
land  the  rupture  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  had  approved  of  t! 
arrangement  that  the  sovereign  authority  in  matters  of  religi< 
should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  powers,     Luther  hims^lT 
at  the  same  time  that  he  reserved  to  the  new  German  Church  t. 
certain  measure  of  spontaneity  and  liberty,  had  placed  it  under  tl 
protection  and  preponderance  of  laic  sovereigns.      In  this 
question  as  to  the  relations  between    Church   and  State   Cab 
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desired  and  did  more  than  bis  predecessors ;  even  before  he  played 
any  considerable  part  in  the  European  reformation,  as  soon  as  he 
card  of  Henry  VIIL's  religious  supremacy  in  England,  he  had 
Btrongly  declared  against  such  a  regimen  ;  with  an  equitable  spirit 
rare  in  his  day,  and  in  spite  of  his  contest  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  he  was  Struck  with  the  strength  and  dignity  conferred 
upon  that  Church  by  its  having  an  existence  distinct  from 
the  civil  community,  and  by  the  independence  of  its  head.  "When 
he  himself  became  a  great  reformer,  he  did  not  wish  the  reformed 
Church  to  lose  this  grand  chai^acteristic ;  whilst  proclaiming  it 
evangeUcal,  he  demanded  for  it  in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline 
the  independence  and  special  authority  which  had  been  possessed 
by  the  primitive  Church ;  and  in  spite  of  the  resistance  often 
shown  to  him  by  the  civil  magistrates,  in  spite  of  the  concessions 
he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  make  to  them,  he  firmly  maintained 
this  principle,  and  ho  secured  to  the  reformed  church  of  Greneva 
in  purely  religious  questions  and  affairs  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, according  to  the  faith  and  the  law  as  they  stand  written  in 
the  Holy  Books. 

He  at  the  same  time  put  in  force  in  this  church  a  second 
principle  of  no  less  importance.  In  the  course  of  ages  and  by  a 
sei-ies  of  successive  modifications,  some  natural  and  others 
factitious  and  illegitimate,  the  Christian  church  had  become,  so  to 
speak,  cut  in  two,  into  the  ecclesiastical  community  and  the 
religious  community,  the  clergy  and  the  worshippers.  In  the 
Catholic  church  the  power  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy ;  the  ecclesiastical  body  completely  governed  the  religious 

I  body ;  and,  whilst  the  latter  was  advancing  more  and  more  in  laic 
Ideas  and  sentiments,  the  former  remained  even  more  and  more 
distinct  and  sovereign.  The  German  and  English  reformations 
had  already  modified  this  state  of  things  and  given  to  the 
^lay  community  a  certain  portion  of  influence  in  religious  questions 
^and  affairs,  Calvin  pro^-ided  for  the  matter  in  a  still  more  direct 
I  and  effectual  fashion,  not  only  as  regai'ded  affairs  in  general  but 
■even  the  choice  of  pastors  ;  he  gave  admission  to  laymen,  in  larger 
number  too  than  that  of  the  ecclesiastics,  into  the  consistories 
Kand  synods,  the  governing  authorities  in  the  reformed  Church. 
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He  thus  did  away  with  the  separation  between  the  clergy  and  the 
worshippers  ;  he  called  upon  thcra  to  deliberate  and  act  together; 
and  he  secured  to  the  religions  community,  in  its  entirety,  their 
share  of  authority  in  the  afFairs  and  fortunes  of  the  Church. 

Thus  began  at  Geneva,  under  the  inspiration  and  through  the 
influence  of  Calvin,  that  ecclesiastical  organization  which,  developing, 
completing,  and  modifying  itself  according  to  the  requirements  of 
places  and  times;  became,  under  the  name  of  presbyter  Ian  regimen, 
the  regimen  of  the  reformed  churches  in  France,  French  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Scotland,  and  amongst  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pro- 
testant  population  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
A  regimen  evangelical  in  origin  and  character,  republican  in  some 
of  its  maxima  and  institutions  but  no  stranger  to  the  principle  of 
authority,  one  which  admitted  of  discipline  and  was  calculated 
for  duration,  and  which  has  kept  for  three  centuries,  amongst  the 
most  civilized  people,  a  large  measure  of  Christian  ftiith,  ecclesias- 
tical order,  and  civil  liberty.  It  was  a  French  refugee  who  instituted, 
in  a  foreign  city,  this  regimen,  and  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  the  French 
Reformation  and  to  the  numerous  Clu'istian  communities  who  were 
eager  to  adopt  it.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  Calvin  takes  a  place  in 
the  history  of  France,  and  has  a  fair  right  to  be  counted  amongst 
tlie  eminent  men  who  have  carried  to  a  distance  the  influence,  the 
language,  and  the  fame  of  the  country  in  the  bosom  of  which  it  was 
not  perraitted  them  to  live  and  labour. 

In  1547,  when  the  death  of  Francis  I.  was  at  hand,  that  eccle* 
siastical  organization  of  protestantism  which  Calvin  had  instituted 
at  Geneva  was  not  even  begun  in  France.  The  French  protestants 
were  as  yet  but  isolated  and  scattered  in<lividuals,  without  any  bond 
of  generally  accepted  and  practised  faith  or  discipline,  and 
without  any  eminent  and  recognized  heads.  The  Reformation 
pursued  its  course;  but  a  reformed  Church  did  not  exist.  And  this 
confused  mass  of  reformers  and  reformed  had  to  face  an  old,  a 
powerful,  and  a  strongly  constituted  Church  which  looked  upon 
the  innovators  as  rebels  over  whom  it  had  every  right  as  much  as 
against  them  it  had  every  arm.  In  each  of  the  two  camps  prevailed 
errors  of  enormous  mognitude  and  fruitful  of  fatal  consequences ; 
Catholics  and  Protestants  both  believed  themselves  to.be  in  exclu- 
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sive  possession  of  tlie  truth »  of  all  religious  truth,  and  to  have  the 
right  of  imposing  it  by  force  upon  their  adversaries  the  inomeiit 
they  had  the  power.     Both  were    strangers   to    any  respect  for 
human  conscience,  human  thought,  and  human  liberty.    Those  who 
had  clamoured  for  this  on  their  own  account  when  they  were  weak 
had  no  regard  for  it  in  respect  of  others  when  they  felt  themselves 
to  be  strong.     On  the  side  of  the  protestants  the  ferment  was  at 
full  heat,  but  as  yet  vague  and  unsettled  ;  on  the  part  of  the  catho- 
lics the  persecution  was  unscrupulous  and  unlimited.     Such  was 
the  position  and  such  the  state  of  feeling  in  which  Francis  I.,  at  his 
death  on  the  31st  of  March,  lt547,  left  the  two  parties  that  had 
already  been  at  grips  during  his  reign.     He   had  not  succeeded 
either  in  reconciling  them  or  in  securing  the  triumph  of  that  which 
had  his  favour  and  the  defeat  of  that  w^hich  he  would  have  liked  to 
vanquish.     That  was,  in  nearly  all  that  he  undertook,  his  fate  ;  he 
lacked  the  spirit  of  sequence  and  steady  persistence,  and  his  merits 
as    well    as  his  defects    almost    equally  urged    him  on  to  rashly 
attempt   that   which    he    only   incompletely    executed.     He    was 
neither  prudent  nor  persevering,  and  he  may  be  almost  said  to  have 
laid  himself  out  to  please  everybody  rather  than  to  succeed  in  one 
and  the  same  great  purpose.     A  short  time  before  his  death  a 
Venetian  ambassador  who  had  resided  a  long  while  at  his  court, 
Marino  Cavalli,  drew  up  and  forwarded  to  the  senate  of  Venice  a 
portrait  of  him  so  observantly  sketched  and  so  full  of  truth  that 
it  must  be  placed  here  side  by  side  with  the  more  exacting  and 
more  severe  judgment    already   pronounced   here   touching   this 
brilliant  but  by  no  means  far-sighted  or  effective  king. 

**  The  king  is  now  fifty  years  of  age ;  his  aspect  is  in  every  respect 
i^gly>  insomuch  that,  without  ever  having  seen  his  face  or  his 
portrait,  any  one,  on  merely  looking  at  him,  would  say  at  once  : 
*  That  is  the  king.'  All  his  movements  are  so  noble  and  majestic 
that  no  prince  could  equal  them.  His  constitution  is  robust,  in 
gpite  of  the  excessive  fatigue  he  has  constantly  undergone  and 
fitill  undergoes  in  so  many  expeditions  and  travels.  He  eats  and 
drinks  a  great  deal,  sleeps  still  better,  and,  what  is  more,  dreams 
f  nothing  but  leading  a  jolly  life.  He  is  rather  fond  of  being  an 
xquisite  in  his  dress,  which  is  slashed  and  laced,  and  rich  with 
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jewellery  and  precious  stones;  even  his  doublets  are  daiatily  , 
worked  and  of  golden  tissue ;  his  shirt  is  very  fine,  and  it  showAl 
through  an  opening  in  the  doublet,  according  to  the  fashion  of" 
France.  This  delicate  and  dainty  way  of  living  contributes  to 
his  health.  In  proportion  as  the  king  bears  bodily  fatigue  wel 
and  endures  it  without  bending  beneath  the  burden,  in  the  sa 
proportion  do  mental  cares  weigh  heavily  upon  him  and  he  shi 
them  almost  entirely  on  to  Cardinal  de  Tournon  and  Admiral 
Annebault.  He  takes  no  resolve,  he  makes  no  reply,  withom 
having  had  their  advice ;  and  if  ever,  which  is  very  rare, 
answer  happens  to  be  given  or  a  concession  made  without  havinj 
received  the  approval  of  these  two  advisers,  he  revokes  it  or 
modifies  it.  But  in  what  concerns  the  great  affairs  of  State, 
peace  or  war,  his  Majesty,  docile  as  he  is  in  everything  else,  will 
have  the  rest  obedient  to  his  wishes.  In  that  case  there  is  nobody 
at  court,  whatever  authority  he  may  possess,  who  dare  gainsay 
his  Majesty. 

"  This  prince  has  a  very  sound  judgment  and  a  great  deal  of 
information ;  there  is  no   sort  of  thing,  or  study  or  art,  about 
which  he  cannot  converse  very  much  to  the  point.     It  is  true  that, 
when  people  see  how,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  and  his  fine  talk, 
all   liis  warlike  enterprises  have  turned  out  ill,  they  say  that  all 
his  wisdom  lies  on  his  lips  and  not  in  his  mind.     But  I  think  tb 
the  calamities  of  this  king  come  from  lack  of  men  capable  of 
properly  cariying  out  his  designs.     As  for  him,  he  will  never  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  execution  or  even  with   the   superin- 
tendence of  it  in  any  way ;   it  seems  to  him  quite  enough  to  kno 
his  own  part,  which  is  to  command  and  to  supply  plans.     Acco 
ingly,  that  which  might  be  wished  for  in  him  is  a  little  more 
and  patience,  not  by  any  means  more  experience  and  knowledge. 
His  Majesty  readily  pardons  offences ;  and  he  becomes  heartily 
reconciled  with   those  whom   he   has   offended,'*     [^Relaiiem  J« 
AinhaHt^adeurs  vcHtiiens  sur  les  AJfaires  de  France  au  seisiime  ^f<l^t 
in  the  Docmnsnts  incdiis  sur  VHisioire  de  Frame^  translated  by 
M,  Tommaseo,  t.  i,  pp.  279—283.] 

It  is  said  that  at  the  close  of  his  reign  Francis  L,  in  spite  of  »U 
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the  resources  of  his  mind  and  all  his  easy-going  qualities,  was  much 
depressed,  and  that  he  died  in  sadness  and  disquietude  as  to  the 
future.  One  may  be  inchned  to  think  that,  in  his  egotism,  he  was 
more  sad  on  his  own  account  than  disquieted  on  that  of  his 
successors  and  of  France.  However  that  may  be,  ho  was  assuredly 
far  from  foreseeing  the  terrible  ci\al  war  which  began  after  him 
and  the  crimes  as  well  as  disasters  which  it  caused.  None  of  his 
more  intimate  circle  was  any  longer  in  a  position  to  excite  his 
solicitude :  his  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  had  died  sixteen  years 
before  him  [September  22,  1531]  ;  his  most  able  and  most  wicked 
adviser.  Chancellor  Duprat,  twelve  years  [July  29,  1535].  His 
sister  Marguerite  survived  him  two  years  [she  died  December  21, 
1549],  ''disgusted  with  everything,"  say  the  historians,  and 
**  weary  of  life,"  said  she  herself : 

No  father  now  have  I,  no  naother, 

»Sister  or  brother, 
On  GUjil  alone  I  now  rely, 
!  Who  ruleth  over  e^rth  and  sky. 

^^^^^^H  O  world,  I  Bay  good-bye  to  you ; 

^^^^^^B  To  relatives  and  friendly  ties, 

^^^^^^H  To  honours  and  to  wealth  adieu  i 

^^^^^^^^  I  hold  them  all  for  enemies, 

H  And  yet  Marguerite  was  loth  to  leave  life.  She  had  always 
^iieen  troubled  at  the  idea  of  death ;  when  she  was  spoken  to  about 
eternal  life  she  would  shake  her  head  sometimes ,  saying :  **  All 
that  is  true;  but  we  remain  a  mighty  long  while  dead  under- 
ground before  arriWng  there."  When  she  was  told  that  her  end 
iras  near,  she  considered  **  that  a  very  bitter  word,  saying  that  she 
was  not  so  old  but  that  she  might  still  live  some  years."  She  had 
been  the  most  generous,  the   most   affectionate   and    the    most 

lovable  person  in  a  family  and  a  court  which  were  both  corrupt 

^pnd  of  which  she  only  t-oo  often  acquiesced  in  the  weaknesses  and 

Bgnren  vices,  though  she  always  fought  against  their  injustice  and 

their  cruelty.     She  had  the  honour  of  being  the  grandmother  of 

(enry  IV. 
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ENRY  II.  had  all  the  defects  and,  with  the  exceptiOTO^ 
personal  bravery,  not  one  amongst  the  brilliant  and 
amiable  qualities  of  the  king  bis  father.  Like  Francis  l* 
ha   was  rash  and   reckless   in  his  resolves  and  enterprises,  but 
without  having  the  promptness,  the  fertility  and  the  suppleness  of 
mind  which  Francis  I.  displayed  in  getting  out  of  the  awkward 
positions  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  and  in  stalling  off  of, 
mitigating  the  consequences  of  them.     Henry  was  as  cold  an<I 
ungemal  as  Francis  had  been  gracious  and  able  to  please:  and 
whilst  Francis  I.,  even  if  lie  were  a  bad  master  to  himself,  was 
any  rate  his  own  master,  Henry  II.  submitted,  without  resistUDi 
and  probably  without  knowing  it,  to  tlic  influence  of  the  favouri 
who   reigned   in  his  house  as  well  as   in  bis  court,  and  of 
ad\ascrs  who  were  predominant  in  his   government.     Two  to 
will  suflBce  to  set  in  a  clear  light,  at  the  commencement  of  the  u 
reign,  this  regrettable  analogy  in  the  defects  and  this  pmfoii 
diversity  in  the  mind,  character  and  conduct  of  the  two  kings. 
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Towards  the  close  of  1542,  a  grievous  aggravation  of  the  tax 

upon  salt,  called  gabei^  caused  a  violent  insun'oction  in  the  town  of 

Rochelle,   which    was    exempted,    it    was  said,  by    its  traditional 

privileges  from  that  impost.     Not  only  was  pajmcmt  refused  but 

'the  commissioiiers  were  maltreated  and  driven  away,     Francis  I. 

Icousidered  the  matter  grave  enougli  to  require  his  presence  for  its 

?pression.     lie  repaired  to   Rochelle   with  a  numerous  body  of 

inzknechts.     The  terrifietl    population  appeareil  to   have   deter* 

lined  upon  suljraission  and,  having  assembled  in  a  mass  at  the 

[town-hall,  there  awaited    anxiously  the  king's    arrival.     On   the 

Isb   of   January,    I5i3,    Francis   1.    entered    the   town   in    state, 

surrounded  by  his  escort.     The  people's  advocate  fell  on  his  knees 

and  appealed  to  the  king's  clemency  in  dealing  with  a  revolt  of  which 

every  one  repented.     The  king,    who  was  seated   on   a   wooden 

hoarding,  rose  up:  **  Speak  we  no  moiH3  of  revolt,**  said  he;  "I 

desire  neither  to  destroy  your  persons  nor  to  seize  your  goods,  as 

was  lately  done  by  the  emperor  Charles  to  the  Clhentesej  whereby 

his  hands  are  stained  with  blood ;  I  long  more  for  the  hearts  of 

my  subjects  than  for  their  lives  and  their  riches.      I  will  never  at 

Kliny  time  of  my  hfe  think  again  of  your  offence,  and  I  pardon  you 

Bwithout  excepting  a  single  thing.     1  desire  that  the  keys  of  your 

Hcity  and  your  arms  be  given  teck  to  you,  and  that  you  be  com- 

^k)letely  reinstated  in  your  liberties   and   your    privileges."      The 

(bheers  of  the  people  I'esponded  to  these  words  of  the  king.     '*  I 

think  I  have  won  your  hearts,**  said  the  king  on  retiring;  '*  and  1 

Iftssure  you,  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  you  have  mine. 
J  desire  that  you  ring  yoiu*  bells,  for  you  are   pardoned.'*     The 
Rochellese  were  let  off  for  a  fine  of  200,000  francs,  which  tbe  king 
gave  t^  his  keeper  of  the  seals,  Francis  do  Montholon,  whom  he 
^vished  to  compensate  for  his  good  service.     The  keeper  of  the 
Is  in  his  turn  made  a  present  of  them  to  the  town  of  Rochelle 
found  a  hospital.     But  the  ordinances  as  to  the  salt-tax  were 
itained  in  principle,  and  their  extension  led,  some  years  after- 
Is,  to  a  rising  of  a  more  serious  character  and  very  diflerently 
'presRcd. 

In  1548,  liardly  a  year  after  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  and  in 
the  midet  of  the  rejoicings  he  had  gone  to  be  present  at  in  the  north 
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of  Italy,  he  received  news  at  Turin  to  the  effect  that  in  Guienne, 
Angoumois  and  Saintonge  a  violent  and  pretty  general  insurrection 
had  broken  out  against  the  salt-tax  which  Francis  I.,  shortly  befor© 
his  death,  had  made  heavier  in  these  provinces.  The  local  authorities 
in  vain  attempted  to  repress  the  rising;  the  insurgent  peasants 
scoured  the  country  in  strong  bodies,  giving  free  rein  not  only  to 
their  desires  but  also  to  their  revengeful  feeUngs;  the  most  atrocioufl 
excesses  of  which  a  mob  is  capable  were  committed  ;    the  director- 
general  of  the  f/ahel  was  massacred  cruelly  ;  and  two  of  his  officers, 
at  Angoulfime,  were  strapped  down  stark  naked  on  a  table,  b^tea 
to  death  and  had  their  bodies  cast  into  the  river  ^vith  the  insulting 
remark,  *'  Go,  wicked  gaheUers^  and  salt  the  fish  of  the  Charente.'* 
The  king  of  NavaiTc's  lieutenant,  being  appealed  to  for  aid,  sum- 
moned, but  to  no  purpose,  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux;  he  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  Chateau-Trompette  and  was  massacred  by 
the  populace  whilst  he  was  trj^ing  to  get  out ;  the  president  of  the 
parliament,  a  most  worthy  magistrate  and  very  much  beloved,  it  is 
said,  by  the  people,  only  saved  his  own  life  by  taking  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  insurgents.     "  This  news,'*  says  Vieilleville  in 
his  contemporary  If f3?noiV^5,  "  grievously  afflicted  the  king;  and 
the  constable  de  Montmorency  represented  to  bim  that  it  was  n 
the  first  time  that  those  people  liad  been  capricious,  rebellious  an' 
mutinous  ;  for  that  in  the  reign  of  his  lord  and  father  the  la 
king  the  Rochellese  and  surrounding  districts  had  forgotten  thei 
selves  in  like  manner.     They  ought  to  be  exterminated  and, 
case  of  need,  bo  replaced  by  a  new  colony  that  they  might  never 
return.    The  said  sir  constable  offered  to  take  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  with  ten  companies  of  the  old  bands  whom  he  would  raise  iJJ 
Piedmont  and  as  many  lanzknechts,  a  thousand  men-at-anns  aH 
told,  he  promised  to  exact  a  full  account  and  satisfy  his  Majesty* 
Montmorency  was  as  good  as  his  word.     When  he  arrived  ifi 
his  troops  in  Guienne,  the  people  of  Bordeaux,  in  a  fit  of  terror, 
sent  to  Langon  a  large  boat,  most  magnificently  fitted  up, 
which   were  chambers  and  saloons  emblazoned  with  the  arms 
the  said  sir  constable,  with  three  or  four  deputies  to  present  it 
him  and  beg  him  to  embark  upon  it  and  drop  Aowa  to  their  city.  HiJ 
repulsed  them  indignantly:  "Away,  away,"  said  he,  **  with  your  boat 
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and  your  keys;  I  will  havo  nought  to  do  with  thera;  I  have  others  here 
with  me  wliich  will  make  me  other  kind  of  opening  than  yours.  I  will 
have  you  all  hanged  ;  I  will  teach  you  to  rebel  against  your  king  and 
murder  his  governor  and  his  lieutenant."  And  he  did,  in  fact>  enter 
Bordeaux  on  the  0th  of  October,  1548,  by  a  breach  which  he  had 
opened  in  the  walls  and>  after  having  traversed  the  city  between 
two  lines  of  soldiers  and  with  his  guns  bearing  on  the  suspected 
points,  he  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  bring  all  their  arms  to  the 
citadel.  Executions  followed  immediately  after  this  moral  as  well 
as  material  victory.  **  More  than  a  hundred  and  forty  persons 
were  put  to  death  by  various  kinds  of  punishments,"  says  Vieille- 
ville :  **  and,  by  a  most  equitable  sentence,  when  the  executioner 
had  in  his  hands  the  three  insurgents  who  had  beaten  to  death  and 
thrown  into  the  river  the  two  collectors  of  the  (^ahel  at  Angoul^me, 
he  cast  them  all  three  into  a  fire  which  was  ready  at  the  spot  and 
said  to  them  aloud,  in  conformity  with  the  judgment  against  them, 
*  Go,  rabid  hounds,  and  grill  the  fish  of  the  Charente  which  ye  salted 
with  the  bodies  of  the  officers  of  your  king  and  sovereign  lord/ 
to  ci^-il  death  (loss  of  civil  rights),"  adds  Vieilleville,  "  nearly 
all  the  inhabitants  made  honourable  amends  in  open  street,  on 
their  knees  before  the  said  my  lords  at  the  window,  crying  mercy 
and  asking  pardon ;  and  more  than  a  hundred,  because  of  their 
youth,  were  simply  whipped.  Astounding  fines  and  interdictions 
were  laid  as  well  upon  the  body  composing  the  court  of  parliament 
fi8  upon  the  town-council  and  on  a  gi'eat  number  of  private  indi- 
viduals. The  very  bells  were  not  exempt  from  experiencing  the 
wrath  and  vengeance  of  the  prince,  for  not  a  single  one  remained 
throughout  the  whole  city  or  in  the  open  country,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  clocks  which  were  not  spared  either,  which  was  not  broken 
up  and  confiscated  to  the  king's  service  for  his  guns." 

The  insurrection  at  Bordeaux  against  the  gahel  in  1548  was 
certainly  more  serious  than  that  of  Rochelle  in  1542;  but  it  is 
also  quite  certain  that  Francis  I,  would  not  have  set  about 
repressing  it  as  Henry  XL  did ;  he  would  have  appeared  there 
himself  and  risked  his  own  person  instead  of  leaving  the  matter 

the  harshest  of  his  lieutenants,  and  he  would  have  more  skil- 
fully intermingled  generosity  with  force  and  kind  words  with  acts 
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of  severity.  And  that  is  one  of  tbe  secrets  of  governing.  In 
1549,  scarcely  a  year  after  the  revolt  at  Bordeaux,  Henry  II.| 
then  at  Amiens,  granted  to  deputies  from  Poitou,  Rochelle,  the 
district  of  Aunis,  Limousin,  Perigord,  and  Sainton ge,  almost  com* 
plete  abolition  of  the  gahel  in  Gnicnne,  which  paid  the  king,  by 
way  of  compensation,  two  hundred  thousand  ci-owns  of  gold  for 
the  expenses  of  w  ar  or  the  redemption  of  certain  alienated  domains. 
We  may  admit  that  on  the  day  after  the  revolt  the  arbitrary  aod 
bloody  proceedings  of  the  constable  de  Montmorency  must  have 
produced  upon  the  insurgents  of  Bordeaux  the  effect  of  a  salutary 
fright ;  but  we  may  doubt  whether  so  cruel  a  repression  was 
absolutely  indispensable  in  1548,  when  in  1*549  the  concession 
demanded  in  the  former  year  was  to  be  recognized  as  necessary. 

According  to  do  Thou  and  the  majority  of  historians  it  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  insurrection  in  Guienne  against  the  gul»el  that 
Stephen  de  la  BoiUie,  the  young  and  intimate  friend  of  Montaigne, 
wrote    his    celebrated  Disrourti   de    !a  Servitude    volontain^^  on   Ir 
Conire-tm,  an  eloquent  declamation  against  monarchy.     But  the 
testimony  of  Montaigne  himself  upsets  the  theory  of  this  coin^- 
cidence ;  written  in  his  own  liand  upon  a  manuscript^  partly  auto- — 
graph,  of  the  treatise  by  de  la  Boetie,  is  a  statement  that  it  wa  sb 
the  w^ork  *'  of  a  lad  of  sixteen."     La  Boetie  was  born  at  Sarlat  o^^i 
the  1st  of  November,  1530,  and  was,  therefore,  sixteen   in   1541^3, 
two  years  before  the  insurrection  at  Bordeaux,      The  ConXre^wm^^ 
besides,  is  a  work  of  pure  theory  and  general  philosophy,  coTn- 
taining  no  allusion  at  all  to  the  events  of  the  day,  to  the  3editi<im 
in  Guienne  no  more  than  to  any  other.     This  little  work  owed    t^3 
Montaigue*s  affectionate  regard  for  its  author  a  great  portion    t:>/ 
its   celebrity.      Published    for    the   first    time>   in    1578,   in   the 
Memoires  de  VSiai  de  France^  after  ha^dng  up  to  that  tim«  run  its 
course  without  any  author's  name,  any  title  or  any  date,  it  w»^ 
soon  afterwards  so  completely  forgotten  that  when,  in  the  niifMI*^* 
of  the  17th  century,  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  for  the  first  time  hear*' 
it  mentioned  and  **  sent  one  of  his  gentlemen  over  the  whole  strt*^' 
of  Saint-Jacques  to  inquire  for  la  Servitude  mlontaire^  all  the  pub- 
lishers said,  *  We  don*t  know  what  it  is/     The  son  of  one  of  therfl 
recollected  something  about  it  and  said  to  the  cardinaKs  gentte- 
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ban,  *  Sir,  there  is  a  hook-fancier  who  has  what  you  seek  but  witii 
lo  covers  to  it,  and  he  wants  five  pistoles  for  it,'  *  Very  well,' 
id  the  gentleman  :'*  and  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  paid  fifty 
irancs  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  little  politiciil  pamphlet  by 
a  lad  of  sixteen j"  which  probaljly  made  very  little  impression 
pon  him,  but  which,  thanks  to  the  elegance  and  vivacity  of  its 
rtyle  and  the  affectionate  admiration  of  the  greatest  independent 
tinker  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  found  a  place  in  the  history 
>f  French  literature.  [MSmoires  de  Tallmnant  dss  Reauiv,  t.  i. 
1.395.] 

History  must  do  justice  even  to  the  men  whose  brutal  violence 
he  stigmatizes  and  reproves.  In  the  case  of  Anne  de  Mont- 
morency it  often  took  the  form  of  threats  intended  to  save 
lim  from  the  necessity  of  acts.  When  he  came  upon  a  scene  of 
my  great  confusion  and  disorder :  **  Go  hang  me  such  an  one,"  he 
"would  say ;  "  tie  yon  fellow  to  that  tree ;  despatch  this  fellow 
with  pikes  and  arquebuses,  this  very  minute,  right  before  my  eyes; 
t  me  in  pieces  all  those  rascals  who  chose  to  hold  such  a  clock- 
as  this  against  the  king ;  burn  me  yonder  village ;  light  me 
p  a  blaze  everywhere,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  all  round.**  The 
same  man  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  discipline  and  good 
condition  of  his  troops,  in  order  to  save  the  populations  from  their 
requisitions  and  excesses.  **  On  the  20th  of  November,  1549, 
e  obtained  and  published  at  Paris/*  says  de  Thou,  "  a  procla- 
tion  from  the  king  doubling  the  pay  of  the  men-at-arms, 
quebusiers  and  fight-horse,  and  forbidding  them  at  the  same 
time,  on  pain  of  death,  to  take  anything  without  paying  for  it. 
A  bad  habit  had  introduced  itself  amongst  the  troops,  whetlier 
they  were  going  on  service  or  returning,  whether  they  were  in  the 
Id  or  in  winter  quarters,  of  keeping  themselves  at  the  expense 
f  those  amongst  whom  they  lived.  Thence  proceeded  an  infinity 
f  irregularities  and  losses  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country, 
wherein  the  people  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
soldiery  the  same  vexations  as  if  it  had  been  an  enemy's  country, 
ot  only  was  a  stop  put  to  such  excesses,  but  care  was  further 
ken  that  the  people  should  not  be  oppressed  under  pretext  of 
uitments  which  had  to  be  caiTied  out*'   [Histoire  dv  J, -A,  dr. 
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77(01/,  t,  i.  p.  367],  A  nephew  of  the  constable  de  Montmorency, 
ii  young  man  of  twenty-three,  who  at  a  later  period  became 
Admiral  de  Goligny,  was  ordered  to  see  to  the  execution  of  these 
protective  measures,  and  he  drew  up,  between  1550  and  1552,  at 
first  for  his  o^vn  regiment  of  foot  and  afterwards  as  colonel- 
general  of  this  army,  rules  of  military  discipline  which  remained 
for  a  long  while  in  force. 

There  was  war  in  tlie  atmosphere.  The  king  and  his  advisers, 
the  court  and  the  people,  had  their  minds  almost  equally  full  of  it, 
some  in  sheer  dread,  and  others  with  an  eye  to  preparation.  The 
reign  of  Francis  I.  had  ended  mournfully ;  the  peace  of  Crespy 
had  hurt  the  feelings  both  of  royalty  and  of  the  nation ;  Henry, 
now  king,  had,  as  dauphin,  felt  called  upon  to  disavow  it.  It  had 
left  England  in  possession  of  Calais  and  Boulogne  and  confirmed 
the  dominion  or  ascendancy  of  Charles  V,  in  Germany,  Italy  and 
Spain,  on  all  the  French  frontiers.  How  was  the  struggle  to  be 
recommenced  ?  What  course  must  be  adopted  to  sustain  it 
succossfiilly  ?  To  fall  back  upon,  there  were  the  seven  provincial 
legions  which  had  been  formed  by  Francis  I.  for  Nonnandy, 
Picardy,  Burgundy,  Dauphiny  and  Provence  united,  Languedoc, 
Guicnne  and  Brittany ;  but  they  were  not  like  permanent  troops, 
drilled  and  always  ready;  they  were  recruited  by  voluntary 
enlistment ;  they  generally  remained  at  their  own  homes,  receiving 
compensation  at  review  time  and  high  pay  in  time  of  war.  The 
constable  de  Montmorency  had  no  confidence  in  these  legions;  he 
spoke  of  them  contemptuously  and  would  much  rather  have 
increased  the  number  of  the  foreign  corps,  regularly  paid  and 
kept  up,  Swiss  or  lanzknechts.  Two  systems  of  policy  and  war- 
fare, moreover,  divided  the  king's  council  into  two :  Montmorency, 
now  old  and  worn  out  in  body  and  mind  [he  was  born  in  1492 
and  so  was  sixty  in  1552],  was  for  a  purely  defensive  attitude,  no 
adventures  or  battles  to  be  sought,  but  victuals  and  all  sorts  of 
supplies  to  be  destroyed  in  the  provinces  which  might  be  invaded 
by  the  enemy,  so  that  instead  of  winning  victories  there  he  might 
not  even  be  able  to  live  there.  In  153G  this  system  had  been 
found  successful  by  the  constable  in  causing  the  failure  of 
Charles  V.'s  invasion  of  Provence ;  but  in  1 550  a  new  generation  had 
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come  into  the  world,  the  court,  and  the  array ;  it  comprised  young 
men  full  of  ardour  and  ah'oady  distinguished  for  their  capacity 
and  valour ;  Fmneis  do  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise  [born  at  the  castle 
of  Bar,  February  17,  1519],  was  thirty-one;  his  brother,  Charles 
de  Guise,  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  was  only  six-and-twenty  [he  was 
born  at  Joinville,  February  17,  1524]  ;  Francis  de  Sctipeaux  [born 
ttt  Duretal,  Anjou,  in  1510],  who  afterwards  became  Marshal  de 
VieilleYille,  was  at  this  time  nearly  forty  ;  but  he  had  contribut-ed 
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in  1541  to  the  victory  of  Ceresole,  and  Francis  L  had  made 
80  much  of  it  tliat  he  had  said  on  presenting  him  to  hia  son 
Henrj^ :  "  He  is  no  older  than  you,  and  see  what  he  has  done 
already ;  if  the  wars  do  not  swallow  him  up,  3^ou  will  some  day 
make  him  constable  or  marshal  of  France."  Gaspard  de  Coligny 
[born  at  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  Fi^hruary  16,  1517],  was  thirty- 
three;  and  his  brother,  Francis  d'Andelot  [born  at  Chatillon,  in 
1521],  twenty-nine.  These  men,  warriors  and  politicians  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  in  a  high  social  position  and  in  the  flower  of 
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their  age,  could  not  reconcDo  themselves  to  the  constable  do 
MoBtmorency's  system,  defensive  solely  and  prudential  to  the 
verge  of  inertness ;  they  thought  that,  in  order  to  repair  the 
reverses  of  France  and  for  the  sake  of  their  own  fame,  there  was 
something  else  to  be  done,  and  they  impatiently  awaited  the 
opportunity. 

It  was  not  long  coming.     At  the  close  of  1551,  a  deputation  of 
the  protestant  princes  of  Germany  came  to  Fontainebleau  to  ask 
for  the    king's  support  against  the  aggressive  and    persecuting 
despotism  of  Charles  V.     The  count  of  Nassau  made  a  speech 
"  very  long,"  says  Vieilleville  in  his  Memolresy  "  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  in  very  elegant  language,  whereby  all  the  presence 
received  very  great  contentment."     Next  day  the   king  put  the 
demand  before  his  council  for  consideration,  and  expressed  at  the 
very  outset  his  own  opinion  that  "  in  the  present  state  of  affau's, 
he  ought  not  to  take  up  any  enterprise,  but  leave  his  subjects  of 
all  conditions  to  rest;  for  generally,"  said  he,  '*all  have  suffered 
and  do  suffer  when  armies  pass  and  repass  so  often  through  my 
kingdom,  which  cannot  bo  done  without  pitiable  oppression  and 
trampling-down  of  the  poor  people."     The  constable,  "  without 
respect  of  persons,"  says  Vieilleville,  "following  his  custom  of  not 
giving  way  to  anybody,  forthwith  began  to  speak,  saying  tliat  the 
king,  who  asked  counsel  of  them,  had  very  plainly  given  it  them 
himself  and  made  them  very  clearly  to  understand  his  own  idea, 
which  ought  to  be  followed  point  by  point  without  anj^  gainsaying^ 
he   having  said  nothing  but  what  was   most  equitable  and  well 
known  to  the  company."     Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  council 
gave  in  their  adhesion,  without  comment,  to  the  opinion  of  the  king 
and  the  constable.     *'But  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  M»  de 
Vieilleville,  who  had  adopted  the  language  of  the  count  of  Nassaa," 
he  unhesitatingly  expressed  a  contrary  opinion,  unfolding  all  th 
reasons  which  the  king  bad  for  being  distrustful  of  the  emperor 
and  for  not  letting  this  chance  of  enfeebling  hiin  slip  by»     "  Umj 
it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  he,"  to  remember  his  late  pafisa^ 
through  France,  to  obtain  which  the  emperor  submitted  to  oorte* 
blanche;  nevertheless,  when   he  was  well  out  of  the  kingdom,  he 
laughed  at  all  his  promises  and,  when  he  found  himself  inside 
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Cambrai,  ho  said  to  the  prince  of  Infantado :  *  Let  not  the  king  of 
France,  if  he  be  wise,  put  himeelf  at  my  mercy  as  I  have  l>een  at  his, 
for  I  swear  by  the  living  God  that  he  shall  not  be  quit  for  Bur- 
gundy  and  Champagne ;  but  I  would  also  insist  upon  Picardy  and 
the  key  of  the  road  to  the  Bastille  of  Paris,  unless  ho  were  minded 
to  lose  his  life  or  be  confined  in  perpetual  imprisonment  until  tlie 
whole  of  my  wish  were  accomplished/  Since  thus  it  is,  sir,  and 
the  emperor  makes  war  upon  you  covertly,  it  must  be  made  upon 
him  overtly,  mthout  concealing  one's  game  or  dissimulating  at  all. 
No  excuses  must  l>e  allowed  on  the  score  of  neediness,  for  France 
is  inexhaustible,  if  only  by  voluntary  loans  raised  on  the  most 
comfortable  classes  of  the  realm.  As  for  me,  I  consider  myself 
one  of  the  poorest  of  the  company,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  the  least 
comfortable  ;  but  yet  I  have  some  fifteen  thousand  francs'  worth  of 
plate,  dinner  and  dessert,  whit^  and  red  (silver  and  gold),  which  I 
hereby  ofFer  to  place  in  the  haiids  of  whomsoever  you  shall  appoint, 
in  order  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  so  laudable  au  enterprise 
as  this.  Putting  off,  moreover,  for  the  present  the  communication 
to  you  of  a  certain  secret  matter  which  one  of  the  chiefs  of  this 
embassy  hath  told  me;  and  I  am  certain  that  when  you  have 
discovered  it,  you  will  employ  all  your  might  and  means  to  carry 
out  that  which  I  propose  to  you." 

The  kins'  asked  Vieilleville  what  this  secret  matter  was  which  he 

o 

was    keeping    back.     "  If  it    please    your  Majesty  to  withdraw 

apart,  I  will  tell  it  you,"  said  Vieilleville.     All  the  council  rose ; 

and  Vieilleville  approaching  his  Majesty,  who  called  the  constable 

only  to  his  side,  said :  "  Sir,  you  are  well  aware  how  the  emperor 

got  himself  possessed  of  the  imperial  cities  of  Cambrai,  Utrecht 

and  LiiSge,  which  he  has  incorporated  with  his  own  countship  of 

Flanders,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  whole  of  Germany.     The 

electoral  princes  of  the  holy  empire  have  discovered  that  he  has  a 

project  in  his  mind  of  doing  just  the  same  with  the  imperial  cities 

of  Metz,  Strasbourg,  Toul,  Verdun,  and  such  other  towns  on  the 

Rhine  as  he  shall  be  able  to  get  hold  of.     They  have  secretly 

adopted  the  idea  of  throwing  themselves  upon  your  resources, 

without  which  they  cannot  stop  this  detestable  design,  which  would 

be  the  total  ruin  of  the  empire  and  a  manifest  loss  to  your  kingdom. 
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Wherefore,  take  possession  of  the  said  towns,  since  opportunity 
ofiers,  which  will  bo  about  forty  leagues  of  country  gained  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man,  and  an  impregnable  rampart  for  Cham- 
pagne and  Picardy  ;  and,  besides,  a  fine  and  perfectly  open  roa<l 
into  the  hcar't  of  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  the  districts  below 
it  as  far  as  Brussels." 

However  pacific  the  king's  first  words  had  been  and  whatever 
was  the  influence  of  the  constable,  the  proposal  of  Vieilleville  had 
a  great  effect  upon  the  council..  The  king  showed  great  readiness 
to  adopt  it  :  "I  think,"  said  he  to  the  constable,  "  that  I  was 
inspired  of  God  when  I  created  VieilleviUe  of  my  council  to-day." 
"  I  only  gave  the  opinion  1  did,"  replied  Montmorency,  "  in  order 
to  support  the  king's  sentiments;  let  Your  Majesty  give  what 
orders  you  please."  The  king  loudly  proclaimed  his  resolve: 
**  Then  let  every  oue,"  he  said,  '*  Ix)  ready  at  an  early  date,  \iith 
equipment  according  to  his  ability  and  means,  to  fullow  me; 
hoping,  with  God's  help,  that  all  will  go  well  for  the  discomfiture 
of  so  pernicious  a  foe  of  my  kingdom  and  nation  and  one  who 
revels  and  delights  in  tormenting  all  manner  of  folks  without 
regard  for  any."  There  was  a  general  enthusiasm  ;  tlie  place  of 
meeting  for  the  array  was  appointed  at  Chulons-sur-Marne,  Jfarch 
10,  1552;  moix^  than  a  thousand  gentlemen  flocked  thither  as 
vohmteers ;  peasants  and  mechanics  from  Champagne  and  Picardy  ^"^ 
joined  them  ;  the  war  was  popular ;  **  the  majority  of  the  soldiers,""^"* 
says  Rabutin,  a  contemporary  chronicler,  "  were  young  meoezzai 
whose  brains  were  on  fire."  Francis  de  Guise  and  Gaspard  d 
Coligny  were  their  chief  leaders.  The  king  entered  Lorraine  fro 
Champagne  by  Joinville,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  dukes  (r  zi( 
Guise.     He  carried  Pont-a-Mousson  ;  Toul  opened  its  gates  to  hi 


on  the  13th  of  April ;  he  occupied  Nancy  on  the  14th,  and  on  tl^=i^ 


18th  he  entered  Metz,  not  ^nthout  some  hesitation  amongst  a 

portion  of  the  inhabitants'and  the  necessity  of  a  certain  show  —     of 
military  force  on  the  part  of  the  leadcTS  of  the  royal  army.     T^Hlie 
king  woyld  have  given  the  command  of  this  important  place         t^t 
Vieilleville,  but    he   refused  it,  saying ;  "  I  humbly  thank  Yct^   ur 
Majesty,  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  should  establish  in  Mety.  a^»V 
governor  in  your  own  name,  but  leave  that  duty  to  the  mayor  a.  tiJ 
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Bheriffs  of  the  city,  under  whose  orders  the  eight  captains  of  the 
old  train-bands  who  vnW  remain  there  with  then*  companies  will 
be."  **  How  say  you  1  *'  said  the  king :  "  can  I  leave  a  foreif^ 
lieutenant  in  a  foreign  country  whose  oath  of  fidelity  I  have  only 
had  \^'ithin  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours.,  and  with  all  the  diffi* 
cultios  and  disputes  in  the  world  to  meet  too  ?"  "  Sir,"  rejoined 
Vieilleville,  **to  fear  that  this  master  sheriff  whose -name  is  Tal- 
langes  might  possibly  do  you  a  bad  tura  is  to  wrongly  estimate  his 
own  competence  who  never  put  his  nose  anywhere  but  into  a  bar- 
parlour  to  drink  himself  drunk  ;  and  it  is  also  to  show  distrust  of  the 
excellent  means  you  have  for  preventing  all  the  ruses  and  artifices 
that  might  be  invented  to  throw  your  service  into  confusion.*' 
The  king  acquiesced,  but  not  without  anxiety,  in  Vieilleville's 
refusal,  and,  lea\'ing  at  Metz  as  governor  a  rehitive  of  the  con. 
stable's,  whom  the  latter  warmly  recommended  to  him,  he  set  out 
on  the  22ml  of  April,  1552,  with  all  his  household  to  go  and 
attempt  in  Alsace  the  same  process  that  he  hail  already  carried 
out  in  Lorraine.  **  But  Avhen  we  had  entered  upon  the  territory 
of  Germany,"  says  Vioilleville,  "  our  Frenchmen  at  once  showed 
their  insolence  in  their  very  first  quarters,  which  so  alarmed  all  the 
rest  that  we  never  found  from  that  moment  a  single  man  to  speak 
to,  and,  as  long  as  the  expedition  lasted,  there  never  appeared  a 
sold  with  his  provisions  to  sell  on  the  road  ;  whereby  the  army 
suffered  infinite  privations.  This  misfortune  began  with  us  at  the 
approach  to  Saverne  (Zabern),  the  episcopal  residence  of  Stras- 
boui*g/'  When  the  king  arrived  bc^fore  Strasbourg  ho  found  the 
gates  closed,  and  the  only  offer  to  open  them  was  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  enter  alone  with  forty  persoiis  for  his  whol<.^  suite. 
The  constable,  having  taken  u  rash  fit,  was  of  0[)inion  that  he  should 
enter  even  on  this  condition.  This  advice  was  considered  by  his 
Majesty  to  be  very  sound  as  well  as  by  the  princes  and  lords  who 
were  about  him,  according  to  tho  natural  tendency  of  the  French- 
man, %vho  is  always  for  seconding  and  applauding  what  is  said  liy  the 
great.  But  Vieilleville,  on  being  summoned  to  the  king's  quarters, 
opposed  it  strongly.  **  Sir,"  said  he,  *'  break  tliis  purpose,  for  in 
carrying  it  out  you  are  in  danger  of  incurring  some  very  evil  and 
veiy  shameful  fate ;   an<l,  should  that  happen,  what  will  become  of 
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your  army  which  vnVi  be  left  without  head,  prince  or  captain,  and' 
ill  a  strange  country  wherein  we  are  already  looked  upon  with 
ill-will  because  of  our  insolence  and  indiscretions  ?   As  for  me,  I  am 
off  again  to  my  quarters  to  quaff  and  laugh  with  my  two  hundred, 
raen-at-arms,  in  readiness  to  march  when  your  standard  is  a-field,i 
but  not  thither."     Notliing  has  a  greater  effect  upon  weak  and^ 
undecided  minds  than  the  firm  language  of  men  resolved  to  do  as 
they  say.     The  king  gave  up  the  idea  of  entering  Strasbourg  and 
i^tired  well  pleased  nevertheless,  for  he  was  in  possession  of  Metz, 
Tool,   Verdun,  and  Pont-a-Mousson,  the   keys   for    France   into 
Germany,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  under  young  commanders 
who  were  enterprising  mthout  being  blindly  rash. 

Charles  V.  also  had  to  know  what  necessity  was  and  to  submit 
to  it,  without  renouncing  the  totality  of  his  designs.  On  the  2nd 
of  August,  1552,  he  signed  at  Passau,  with  the  protestant  princes, 
the  celebrated  treaty  known  under  the  name  of  "  treaty  of  public 
peace,"  which  referred  the  great  questious  of  Uerman  pacification 
to  a  general  diet  to  be  assembled  in  six  months  and  declared  that, 
pending  definitive  conciliation,  the  two  religions  should  be  on  an 
equal  footing  in  the  empire,  that  is,  that  the  prinoeB  and  firee 
towns  should  have  the  supreme  regulation  of  religious  mnttera 
amongst  themselves.  Charles  V.  thus  recovered  full  liberty  of 
action  in  his  relations  with  France  and  could  no  longer  thin 
of  anything  but  how  to  recover  the  important  towns  ho  hi 
lost  in  Lorraine,  Henry  II.,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was 
asked  by  his  protestant  allies  on  what  conditions  he  would  accept 
the  peace  of  Passau,  replied  that  at  no  price  would  he  dispossess 
himself  of  the  Three-Bishoprics  of  Lorraine,  and  that  he  would  for 
his  part  continue  the  contest  he  had  undertaken  for  the  liberation 
of  Germany.  The  siege  of  Metss  then  became  the  great  question 
of  the  day  :  Charles  V,  made  all  his  preparations  t^  conduct  it  on 
an  immense  scale,  and  Henry  IL  immediately  ordered  Francis  do 
Guise  to  go  and  defend  his  new  conquest  at  all  hazards. 

Ambition  which  is  really  great  accepts  with  joy  great  perill 
fraught  with   great  opportunities.     Guise  wrote  to  Henry  J 
favourite,  Diana  de  Poitiers,  duchess  of  Valentinois,  to  thank  h 
for  having  helped  to  obtain  for  him  this  favour  which,  was  about 
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to  bring  him  *'  to  the  emperor*8  very  beard."  He  set  out  at  once, 
first  of  all  to  Toul,  where  the  plague  prevailed  and  where  be 
wished  to  hurry  on  the  repair  of  the  ramparts.  Money  was 
wanting  to  pay  the  working^corps ;  and  he  liiraself  advanced  the 
necessary  sum.  On  arriving  at  Metz  on  the  17th  of  August,  1552,  * 
he  found  there  only  twelve  companies  of  infantry^  new  levies;  and 
every  evening  be  drilled  them  himself  in  front  of  his  quarters.  A 
host  of  volunteers,  great  lords,  simple  gentlemeni  and  rich  and 
brave  burgesses  soon  came  to  bim,  '*  eager  to  aid  hira  in  repelling 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  effort  ever  made  by  the  emperor 
against  their  country  and  their  king."  This  concourse  of  warriors, 
the  raajoxnty  of  them  well  known  and  several  of  them  distinguished, 
redoubled  the  confidence  and  ardour  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the 
army.  We  find  under  the  title  of  Chanson  faite  en  1552  par  un 
souldar  etant  en  Metz  en  garni.son  this  couplet > — 

My  lord  of  Guhc  h  here  at  hoQ]e» 
With  many  &  uoble  at  \ih  side. 

With  the  two  cliildreii  of  Vendmnp, 
With  bold  Nemours,  in  all  his  |»ridi\ 
And  Strozzi '  too,  a  warrior  tried. 
Who  ceasfls  not,  Uj  iiij^ht  or  «iay, 
Around  the  city- walk  to  ntride 
And  strengthen  Mietz  iu  every  way. 

To  put  into  condition  the  tottering  fortifications  of  Metz  and  to 
have  the  place  well  supplied  was  the  first  task  undertaken  by  its 
indefatigable  governor ;  he  never  ceased  to  meet  the  calls  upon  him 
either  in  person  or  in  purse;  he  was  seen  directing  the  workmen* 
taking  his  meals  with  them  and  setting  them  a  good  example  by 
carrying  the  hod  for  several  hours.  He  frequently  went  out  on  horse- 
back to  reconnoitre  the  country,  visit  the  points  of  approach  and 
lodgment  that  the  enemy  might  make  use  of  around  the  town,  and 
take  measures  of  precaution  at  the  places  whereby  they  might  do 
harm  as  well  as  at  those  where  it  would  be  not  only  aflvantageous 
for  the  French  to  make  sallies  or  to  set  ambuscades,  but  also  to  secure 


*  Poter  Strozzi,  *•  the  man  in  all  tho  world,"  says  Bran  fame,  **  who  couhl  bust 
armuge  and  order  battles  aud  battalions,  and  could  bet^t  pu^t  them  to  hia 
advantage."' 
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a  retreat.      Charles  V.,  naturally  slow  as  he  was  in  his  operation 
no  less  than  in  his  I'esolves,  gave  the  activity  of  Guise  time  to  bear 
fruit.     "  I  mean  to  batter  the  town  of  Metz  in  such  style  as  to, 
knock  it  about  the  ears   of  M,  de  Guise,'*  said  he  at  the  ei4^| 
of  August,  1552,  "  and  I  make  small  account  of  the  other  places 
that  the  king  may  have  beyond  that."     On  the  loth  of  Sept4?mber 
following  Charles  was  still  fifteen  leagues  from  Metz,  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Deux-Ponts,  and  it  was  only  on  the  19th  of  October  that 
the  duke  of  Alba,  his  captain -general,  arrived  with  24,000  men, 
the  advance-guard,  within  a  league  of  the  place  which,  it  is  said, 
was    to  be  ultimately  besieged  "by    100,000  foot,    23,000   horse, 
120  pieces  of  artillery  and  7000  pioneers.     **  After  one  and  the 
first  encounter,*'  says  a  journal  of  the  siegOj  **  the  enemy  held  our 
soldiers  in  good  repute,  not  having  seen   them,  for  any  sort  of 
danger,  advance  or  retreat  save  as  men  of  war  and  of  assured 
courage ;  which  was  an  advantage,  for  M.  de  Guise  knew  well  tbat 
at  the  commencement  of  a  war  it  was  requisite  that  a  leader  should 
try,  as  mucli  as  ever  he  could,  to  win."    It  was  only  on  the  20th  of 
November  that  Charles  V.,  ill  of  gout  at  Thionville  and  unable  to 
stand   on  his    legs,  perceived  the  necessity  of  being  present  in 
person  at  the  siege,  and  appeared  before  Metz  on  an  Arab  ho; 
with  his  face  pale  and  worn,  his  eyes  sunk  in  his  head,  and  bia 
beard  white.     At  sight  of  him  there  was  a  most  tremendous  salute 
of  arquebuses  and  artillery  ;  the  noise  of  which  brought  the  whok 
town  to  arms.       The  emperor,  whilst  waiting  to  establish  himself 
at  the  castle  of  la  Horgne,  took  up  his  quarters  near  the  duke  of 
Alba,  in  a  little  wooden  house  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of 
Saint-Cli5raent :  "  a  beautiful  palace,"  said  he,  "  when  the  keys  of 
Metz  are  brought  to  me  there."      From  the  20th  t^  the  26th  the 
attack  was  continued  with  redoubled  vigour;  14-,000  cannon-shot^ 
were  fired,  it  is  said,  in  a  single  day.      Guise  had  remarked  thai 


the  enemy  seemed  preparing  to  direct  the  principal 
against  a  point  so  strong  that  nobody  had  thought  of  pulling 
down  the  houses  in  its  vicinity.  This  oversight  was  immediati'lv 
repaired  and  a  stout  wall,  the  height  of  a  man,  made  out  of  thi' 
ruins  :  "  If  they  send  us  peas,'*  said  Guise,  "  we  will  give  thei 
back   beans "    ("  we   will   give   them   at   least   as  good  as  tl 
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bring  '*),  On  the  26th  of  November  the  old  wall  was  battered 
by  a  formidable  artillery  ;  and,  breached  in  three  places,  it 
crumbled  down  on  the  28th  into  the  ditch,  '*  at  the  same  time 
making  it  difficult  to  climb  for  to  come  to  the  assault."  The 
assailants  uttered  shouts  of  joy ;  but,  when  the  cloud  of  dust  had 
cleared  off,  they  saw  a  fresh  rampart  eight  feet  in  height  above 
the  breach,  *^  and  they  experienced  as  much  and  even  more  disgust 
than  they  had  felt  pleasure  at  seeing  the  wall  tumble,"  The 
besieged  heaped  mockery  and  insult  upon  them ;  but  Guise  '*  im- 
peratively put  a  stop  to  the  disturbance,  fearing,  it  is  said,  lest 
some  traitor  should  take  advantage  of  it  to  give  the  assailants 
some  advice,  and  the  soldiers  then  conceived  the  idea  of  sticking 
upon  the  points  of  their  pikes  live  cats,  the  cries  of  which  seemed 
to  show  derision  of  the  enemy." 

The  siege  went  on  for  a  month  longer  without  making  any  more 
impression;  and   the   imperial    troops    kicked   against  any  fresh 
assaults.     "  I  was  wont  once  upon  a  time  to  be  followed  to  battle," 
Charles  V.  would  say,  **  but  I  see  that  I  have  no  longer  men  about 
me;  I  must  bid  farewell  to  the  empire,  and  go  and  shut  myself  up 
in  some  monastery ;  before  tlu:*ee  years  are  over  I  shall  turn  Cor- 
delier."    Whilst  Metz  was  still  holding  out,  the  fortress  of  Toul 
was  summoned  by  the  Imperialists  to  open  its  gates;    but  the 
commandant  replied :  **  When  the  town  of  Metz  has  been  taken, 
when  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  besieged  in  due  form  by  the 
emperor,  and  when  I  have  made  as  long  a  defence  as  the  duke  of 
Guise  has,  such  a  summons  may  be  addressed  to  me  and  I  will 
consider  what  I  am  to  do."     On  the  26th  of  December,  1552,  the 
sixty-fifth  day  since  the  arrival  of  the  imperial  army  and  the  forty- 
fifth  since  the  batteries  had  opened  fire,  Charles  V.   resolved  to 
raise  the  siege.     "  I  see  very  well,"   said  he,  "  that  fortune  resem- 
bles women  ;  she  prefers  a  young  king  to  an  old  emperor."     His 
army  filed  off  by  night,  in  silence,  leaving  behind  its  munitions 

Ed  its  tents  just  as  they  stood,  "  driven   away,  almost,   by   the 
astisement  of  heaven,"  says  the  contemporary  chi'ouicler  Rabu- 
i,  "  with  but  two  shots  by  way  of  signal."     The  ditty  of  the 
soldier  just  quoted  ends  thus  \~ 
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At  ltt8t,  80  8toiit  was  ber  defence, 

From  Motz  they  niovoil  tlit'ir  guu8  away; 

And,  with  the  laugh  ftt  their  expeuse, 

A-trampiixg  went  their  whole  army, 

A II J  at  their  tail  the  noble  lor  J 

Of  Guise  ftout  forth  a,  goodly  throng 

Of  caviilr)%  with  hmce  and  Hword, 

To  teach  Ihem  bow  to  tramp  along. 


Guise  was  far  from  expecting  so  sudden  and  decisive  a  result. 
"  Sing  me  no  more  flattering  strains  in  your  letters  about  the 
emperor's  dislodgmcnt  hence,"  lie  wrote  on  tlie  24th  of  December  to 
his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine ;  "  take  it  for  certain  that,  unless 
we  be  very  much  nustaken  in  liim,  he  will  not,  as  long  as  he  has 
life,  brook  the  shame  of  de]>artiiig  hence  until  he  has  seen  it  all  out." 

Irritated  and,  perhaps,  still  more  shocked  at  so  heavy  a  blow  to 
his  power  and  his  renown,  Charles  V.  looktd  everywhere  for  a  chance 
of  taking  his  revenge.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  had  found  it 
in  Thi^ronanne,  a  fortress  of  importance  at  that  time  between 
Flanders  and  Artois,  which  had  always  been  a  dependency  of  the 
kingdom  of  France  and  served  as  a  rampart  against  the  rcpeatid 
incursions  of  the  English,  the  masters  of  Calais.  Charles  knew 
that  it  was  ill  supplied  with  troops  and  muTutions  of  war ;  and  tie 
court  of  Henry  II. ,  intoxicated  with  the  deliverance  of  Metz,  spoke 
disdainfully  of  the  emperor,  and  paid  no  heed  to  anything  but  balk* 
festivities,  and  tournaments  in  honour  of  the  marriage  between 
Diana  d'Angoul^me,  the  king's  natural  daughter^  and  Horatio  Far- 
nese,  duke  of  Castro.  All  on  a  sudden  it  was  announced  that  tbe 
troops  of  Charles  V,  were  besieging  Tht^rouanne.  The  news  wu-s 
at  first  trcEited  lightly ;  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  send  to  Tlu'- 
rouanne  some  reinforcements  under  the  orders  of  Francis  de  Mont* 
morency,  nephew  of  the  constable;  but  the  attack  was  repulst 
with  spirit  by  the  besiegers,  and  brave  as  was  the  resistance  ofFerpd 
by  the  besieged,  who  suatained  for  ten  hours  a  sanguinary  assault 
on  the  20tli  of  June,  1553,  Francis  de  Montmorency  saw  the  iro* 
possibility  of  holding  out  longer,  and,  on  the  advice  of  all  bis 
officers,  offered  to  surrender  the  place;  but  he  forgot  to  stipulate 
in  the  first  place  for  a  truce;  the  Germans  entered  the  town, 
thrown  open  without  terms  of  capitulation  ;  it  was  given  up  '" 
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prey  to  an  army  itself  a  prey  to  all  the  passions  of  soldiers  as 
well  as  to  their  master's  vengeful  feelings,  and  Tli^rouanne,  handeil 
over  for  devastation,  was  for  a  whole  month  diligently  demolished 
and  razed  to  the  ground.  When  Charles  V.,  at  Brussels,  received 
news  of  the  capture,  **  bonfires  were  lighted  throughout  Flanders ; 
bells  were  rung,  cannon  were  fired/*  It  was  but  a  poor  revenge  for 
80  great  a  sovereign  after  the  reverse  he  had  just  met  with  at  Metz ; 
but  the  fall  of  Thcrouanne  was  a  grievous  incident  for  France. 
Francis  I.  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  Therouanno  in  Flanders 
and  Acqs  (now  iJax)  on  the  frontier  of  Guienne  were,  to  him,  like 
two  pillows  on  which  he  could  rest  trjiiH|uilly.  ^Ih'stolrt^  nnh't^rst'Iley 
L  ii.  p,  362.] 

Whilst  these  events  wore  passing  in  Lorraine  and  Flanders, 
Henry  II.  and  his  advisers  were  obstinately  persisting  in  the  bad 
policy  which  had  been  clung  to  by  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  and 
Francis  I.,  that,  in  fact,  of  making  conquests  and  holding  posses- 
sions in  Italy.  War  continued,  from  Turin  to  Naples,  between 
France,  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and  the  local  princes,  with  all  sorts 
of  alliances  and  alternations  but  with  no  tangible  result.  Blaise 
de  Montluc  defended  the  fortress  of  Sienna  for  nine  months 
against  the  Imperialists  with  an  intelligence  and  a  bravery  which 
earned  for  him  twenty  years  later  the  title  of  marshal  of  France. 
Charles  de  Briasac  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Piedmont  with 
such  a  combination  of  valour  and  generosity  that  the  king  sent 
him  as  a  present  his  own  sword,  writing  to  him  at  the  same  time : 
"  The  opinion  I  have  of  your  merit  has  become  rooted  even 
amongst  foreigners.  The  emperor  says  that  he  would  make  him- 
self monarch  of  the  whole  world  if  lie  had  a  Brissac  to  second  his 
plans.**  His  men,  irritated  at  getting  no  pay,  one  day  surrounded 
Brissac,  complaining  vehemently :  **  You  will  always  get  bread  by 
coming  to  me,"  said  he ;  and  he  paid  the  debt  of  France  by  sacri- 
ficing his  daughter's  dowry  and  borrowing  a  heavy  sum  from  the 
Smss  on  the  security  of  his  private  fortune.  It  was  by  such 
devotion  and  such  sacrifices  that  the  French  nobility  paid  for 
and  justified  their  preponderance  in  the  State ;  but  they  did 
not  manage  to  succeed  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  and  to 
satisfy  the  interests  of  a  nation  progressing  in   activity,  richep, 
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independence,  and  influence.     Disquieted  at  the  smallness  of  bis 
success  in  Italy,  Henry  II,  flattered  himself  that  ho  woidd  regain 
his  ascendancy  there  by  sending  thither  the  duke  of  Guise,  the 
hero    of   Metz,  with    an    army  of  about    twenty  thousand   men, 
French  or  Swiss,  and  a  staff  of  experienced  officers ;  but  Guise 
was  not  more  successful  than  his  predecessors  had  been.     After 
several   attempts    by   arms    and    negotiation   amongst   the   local 
sovereigns,  he  met  with  a  distinct  failure  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
before  the  fortress  of  Civit'clla,  the  siege  of  which  he  was  forced  to 
raise  on  the  15th  of  May,  1557.     Wearied  out  by  want  of  success, 
sick  in  the  midst  of  an  army  of  sick,  regretting  over  "  the  pleasure 
of  his  field-sports  at  Join\qlle,  and  begging  his  mother  to  have 
just  a  word  or  two  written  to  him  to  console  him,"  all  he  sighed 
for  was  to  get  back  to  France.     And  it  was  not  long  before  the 
state  of  affairs  recalled  him  thither.     It  was  now  nearly  two  years 
ago  that,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1555,  and  the  1st  of  January, 
1556,    Charles   V,    had   solemnly    abdicated    all    his    dominions, 
giving  over  to  his   son  Philip  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Burgundy  and   the   Low  Countries,  and   to   his 
younger  brother  Ferdinand  the  empire  together  with  the  original 
heritage  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  retii-ing  personally  to  the 
monastery  of  Yustc,  in  Estramadura,  there  to  pass  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  distracted  with  gout,  at  one  time  resting  from  the  world  and 
its  turmoil,  at  another  vexing  himself  about  what  was  doing  there 
now  that  he  was  no  longer  in  it.     Before  abandoning  it  for  good, 
he  desired  to  do  his  son  Philip  the  service  of  leaving  him,  if  not 
in  a  state  of  definite  peace,  at  any  rate  in  a  condition  of  truce  with 
France.     Henry  II.  also  desired  rest ;  and  the  constable  de  Mont- 
morency wished  above  everything  for  the  release  of  his  son  Francis, 
who  had  been  a  prisoner  since  the  fall  of  Thcrouanne.     A  truce 
for  five  years  was  signed  at  A^aucelles  on  the  5th  of  February,  1 556 ; 
and  Cohgny,  quite  young  still  but  already  admiral  and  in  high 
esteem,  had  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation.     He  found  Charles  V. 
dressed  in  mourning,  seated  beside  a  little  table,  in  a  modest 
apartment  hung  with  black.     When  the  admiral  handed  to  the 
emperor  the  king*s  letter,  Charles  could  not  himself  break  the  seal, 
and  the  bishop  of  Ari^as  drew  near  to  render  him  that  service : 
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"  Gently,  my  bird  of  Arras,"  said  the  emperor  :  **  would  you  rob 
me  of  the  duty  I  am  bound  to  discharge  towards  the  king  my 
brother-in-law?  Please  God,  none  but  I  shall  do  it;"  and  then 
turning  to  Coliguy,  he  said  :  **  What  will  you  say  of  me,  admiral? 
Am  I  not  a  pretty  knight  to  run  a  course  and  break  a  lance,  I 
who  can  only  with  great  difficulty  open  a  letter?"  He  inrpiired 
with  an  air  of  interest  after  Henry  IL's  liealtli,  and  boasted  of 
belonging,  himself  also,  to  the  house  of  France  through  his  grand- 
mother Mary  of  Burgundy  :  '*  I  hold  it  to  be  an  honour,"  said  he, 
'*  to  have  issued,  on  the  mother's  side,  from  the  stock  which  wears 
and  upholds  the  most  famous  crown  in  the  world."  His  son 
Philip,  who  was  but  a  novice  in  kingly  greatness,  showed  less 
courtesy  and  less  good  taste  than  his  father;    he  received  the 

f  French  ambassadors  in  a  room  hung  with  pictinres  representing 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  There  were  some  who  concbuled  fi^om  that 
that  the  truce  would  not  be  of  long  duration*  [Hwtoire  d'Espag-ne, 
by  M.  Rosseeuw  8aint-HiIaire,  t.  \dii-  p.  64.] 

And  it  was  not  long  before  their  prognostication  was  verified. 
The  sending  of  the  duke  of  Guise  into  Italy  and  the  assistance  he 

Jf  brought  to  Pope  Paid  IV.,  then  at  war  with  the  new  king  of  Spain, 
Phihp  II.,  were  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  truce  of  Vaucelles. 

I  Henry  II.  had  expected  as  much  and  had  ordered  Coligny,  who 
was  commanding  in  Picardy  and  Flanders,  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  take  the  field  as  soon  as  he  should  be,  if  not  forced,  at 
any  rate  naturally  called  upon  by  any  unforeseen  event*  It  cost 
Coligny,  who  was  a  man  of  scrupulous  honour,  a  great  struggle  to 
hghtly  break  a  truce  he  had  just  signed ;  nevertheless,  in  January, 
■  1557,  when  he  heard  that  the  French  were  engaged  in  Italy  in 
"  the  war  between  the  pope  and  the  Spaniards,  he  did  not  consider 
that  he  could  possibly  remain  inactive  in  Flanders.  He  took  by 
surprise  the  town  of  Lens  between  Lille  and  Arras.  Philip  11. , 
on  his  side,  had  taken  measures  for  promptly  entering  upon  the 
campaign.  By  his  marriage  with  Mary  Tudor,  queen  of  England, 
he  had  secured  for  himself  a  powerful  ally  in  the  North;  the  , 
English  parliament  were  l>ut  little  disposed  to  compromise  them- 
selves in  a  war  with  France;  but  in  March,  1557,  Philip  went  to 
London  ;  the  queen's  influence  and  the  distrust  excited  in  England 
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by  Henry  II,  prevailed  over  the  pacific  desires  of  the  nation  ;  aiid 
Mary  sent  a  simple  herald  to  carry  to  the  king  of  France  at 
Rheims  her  declaration  of  war.  Henry  accepted  it  politely  but 
resolutely  :  *'  I  speak  to  you  in  this  way,"  said  he  to  the  heraldi 
"  because  it  is  a  queen  who  sends  you ;  had  it  been  a  king,  I  wauM 
speak  to  you  in  a  very  different  tone ;"  and  he  ordered  him  to 
be  gone  forthwith  from  the  kingdom.  A  negotiation  was  cam* 
menced  for  accomplishing  the  raarriage,  long  since  agreed  apon, 
between  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  Mary  Stuart,  and  Hettry 
II.*8  son,  Francis,  dauphin  of  France.  Mary,  who  was  born  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1542,  at  Falkland  Oastle  in  Scotland,  had, 
since  1548,  lived  and  received  her  education  at  the  court  of 
France,  whitlier  her  mother,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  eldest  lister  af 
Fraucis  of  Guise  and  queen-dowager  of  Scotland,  had  lost  no  timit 
in  sending  her  as  soon  as  the  future  union  between  the  two 
children  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  two  courts.  Tlitf 
dauphin  of  France  was  a  year  younger  than  the  Scottish  princes; 
but  "  from  his  childhood,**  says  the  Venetian  Capello,  **  he  has 
been  very  much  in  love  with  her  Most  Serene  little  Highness  tho 
queen  of  Scotland  who  is  destined  for  his  wife.  It  Bometimei 
happens  that,  when  they  are  exchanging  endearments,  they  like 
to  retire  quite  apart  into  a  corner  of  the  rooms,  that  their  Utda 
secrets  may  not  be  overheard,"  On  the  19th  of  April,  1558,  the 
espousals  took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Louvre,  and  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame.  From  thi^t 
time  Mary  Stuart  was  styled  in  France  queen-dauphiness^  and  bar 
husband,,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Scottish  commi8sioac»r9» 
took  the  title  of  king-dauphin.  "  Etiquette  required  at  that  iitne 
that  the  heir  to  the  throne  should  hold  his  court  separately  anJ 
not  appear  at  the  king's  court  save  on  graud  occasions.  Tb© 
j^oung  couple  resigned  themselves  without  any  difficulty  to  this 
exile,  and  retired  to  Villers-Cottereta  "  [Hhtoire  de  Marie  filtiar/, 
by  Jules  Gautliier,  t.  i.  p.  36], 

Whilst  preparations  were  being  made  at  Paris  for  the  r«j«ucing^ 
in  honour  of  the  union  of  the  two  royal  children,  war  broke  out 
in  Picardy  and  Flanders.  Philip  IL  had  landed  there  with  an 
army  of  47,000  men,  of  whom   7000   were  English.     Never  did 
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any  great  sovereign  and  great  politician  provoke  and  maintain 
for  long  such  important  wars  without  coiKlucting  them  in  some 
other  fashion  than  from  the  recesses  of  his  cal)inet  and  with- 
out ever  having  exposed  his  own  life  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Spanish  army  was  under  the  orders  of  EmmainieUPhiliberr, 
duke  of  Savoy,  a  young  warrior  of  thirty,  who  had  won  the  conH- 
dence  of  Charles  V,  He  led  it  to  the  siege  of  Saint-Quentin,  a 
place  considered  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  kingdom.  Philip  IL 
remained  at  some  leagues*  distance  in  the  environs,  Henr}^  II. 
was  ill  prepared  for  so  serious  an  attack ;  his  army,  which  was 
scarcely  20,000  strong,  mustered  near  Laon  under  the  orders  of 
the  duke  of  Nevers,  governor  of  Champagne;  at  the  end  of  July, 
1557,  it  hurried  into  Picardy,  under  the  command  of  the  constable 
de  Montmorency,  who  was  supported  by  Admiral  de  Coligny,  his 
nephew,  by  the  duke  of  Enghien,  by  the  prince  of  Cond^  and  by 
the  duke  of  Montpensier,  by  nearly  all  the  great  lords  and  v<aliant 
w^arriors  of  France ;  they  soon  saw  that  Saint-Quentin  was  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  defence ;  the  fortifications  wxre  old  and  badly 
kept  up;  soldiers,  munitions  of  war,  and  victuals  were  all  equally 
deficient.  Coligny  did  not  hesitate,  however :  he  threw  himself 
into  the  place  on  the  2nd  of  August  during  the  night  with  a  small 
corps  of  700  men  and  Baint-Remy,  a  skilful  engineer,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  iletz;  the  admiral 
packed  off  the  useless  mouths,  repaired  the  walls  at  the  points 
principally  threatened,  and  reanimated  the  failing  courage  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  constable  and  his  army  came  within  hail  of  the 
place ;  and  d'Andelot,  Coligny' s  brother,  managed  with  great 
diflBculty  to  get  450  men  into  it.  On  the  10th  of  August  the 
battle  was  Ix^gun  hetween  the  two  armies.  The  constable  affected 
to  despise  the  duke  of  Savoy's  youtli  :  *'  I  will  soon  show  him," 
said  he,  "  a  move  of  an  old  soldier.'*  The  French  army,  very 
inferior  in  numbers,  was  for  a  moment  on  the  point  of  being  sur-^ 
rounded.  The  prince  of  Condi^  sent  the  constable  warning,  '*  I 
was  serving  in  the  field,"  answered  Montmorency,  '*  before  the 
prince  of  Conde  came  into  the  world;  I  have  good  hopes  of  still 
giving  him  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  for  some  years  to  come.'* 
The  valour  of  the  constable  and  his  comrades-in-arms  could  not 
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save  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  stubborn  recklessness' 
and  their  numerical  inferiority;  the 'battalions  of  GascoD  infantry 
closed  their  ranks,  with  pikes  to  the  front,  and  made  a  heroic 
resistance,  but  all  in  vain,  against  repeated  charges  of  the  Spani&h 
cavalry :  and  the  defeat  was  total.  More  than  3(*00  men  were 
killed;  the  number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  double;  and  tlia 
constable,  left  upon  the  field  with  his  tliigh  shattered  by  a  canDon 
ball,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  as  was  also  the  case  wit 
the  dukes  of  Longueville  and  Montpensier,  la  Rochefoucauld, 
d'Aubigne,  &c.  .  .  .  The  duke  of  Enghien,  Viscount  de  Turenne 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  many  great  names  amidst  a  host  o^ 
obscure,  fell  in  the  fight*  ^Phe  duke  of  Nevers  and  the  prince  o^ 
Conde,  sword  in  hand,  reached  la  FSre  with  the  remnants  of  their 
army,  Coligny  remained  alone  in  Sain t-Quen tin  with  those  who 
survived  of  his  little  garrison  aiul  a  hundred  and  twenty  arque* 
busiers  whom  the  duke  of  Nevers  threw  into  the  place  at  a  loss  of 
three  times  as  many.  Coligny  held  out  for  a  fortnight  longer, 
behind  walls  that  were  in  ruins  and  were  assailed  by  a  victorious 
army.  At  length,  on  the  27th  of  August,  the  enemy  entered 
Saint-Quentin  by  shoals.  *'  The  admiral,  who  was  still  going 
about  the  streets  with  a  few  men  to  make  head  against  them,  found 
himself  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  and  did  all  Vie  could  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  Spaniard,  jirefen^ing  rather  to  await  on  the  spot  the 
common  fate  than  to  incur  l»y  flight  any  shame  and  reproach.  He 
who  took  him  prisoner,  alter  having  set  him  to  rest  awhile  at  the 
foot  of  the  ramparts,  took  liira  away  to  their  camp  where,  as  he 
entered,  he  met  Captain  Alonzo  de  Gazieres,  conimandant  of  the 
old  bands  of  Spanish  infantry,  when  up  came  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  ordered  the  said  Cazieres  to  take  the  admiral  to  his  tent" 
[Corammtaire  ds  Fran<;ow  de  Uahnibi  sur  leg  G-uerres  eutre  Hvnn  11. ^ 
vol  de  France,  ei  Charles  Quiiity  empereui%  t.  ii  p.  95,  in  tha 
Petitot  collection].  D'Andelot,  the  admiral's  brother,  succeeded 
in  escaping  across  tlie  marshes.  Being  thus  mast-er  of  SainU 
Quentin,  Philip  JL,  after  having  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  carnage 
and  plunder,  expelled  from  the  town,  which  was  half  in  ashes,  the 
inhabitants  who  had  survived ;  and  the  small  adjacent  fortresse*, 
Ham  and  Catelet,  were  not  long  before  they  surrendered* 
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Philip,  witb  anxious  modesty,  sent  information  of  his  victory  to 
iis  father,  Charles,  who  had  been  in  retirement  since  February  21, 
[1566,  at  the  monastery  of  Yuste  :  **  As  I  did  not  happen  to  be  there 
fmyself,'*  he  said  at  the  end  of  his  letter,  *'  about  which  I  am  heavy 
at  heart  as  to  what  your  Majesty  will  possibly  think,  I  can  only 
tell  yon  from  hearsay  what  took  place.'*  We  have  not  the  reply 
of  Charles  V.  to  his  son ;  but  his  close  confidant,  Quejada,  wrote  : 
The  emperor  felt  at  this  news  one  of  the  greatest  thrills  of  satis- 
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faction  he  has  ever  had;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  perceive  by 
his  manner  that  he  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  the  thought  that 
Ms  8on  was  not  there;  and  with  good  reason."  After  that  Saint- 
Qiientin  had  surrendered,  the  duke  of  Savoy  wanted  to  march 
forward  and  strike  affrighted  France  to  the  very  heart ;  and  the 
aged  emperor  was  of  his  mind  :  "  Is  the  king  my  son  at  Paris  ?  "  he 
said  when  he  heard  of  his  victory,  Philip  had  thought  differently 
about  it :  instead  of  hurling  his  army  on  Paris,  he  had  moved  it 
back  to  Saiut-Quentin,  and  kept  it  for  the  reduction  of  places  in 
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the  Tieighbourhood.     "  The  Spaniards,"  says  Rabutiu, "  might  have 
accomplished  oiir  total  extermination  and  taken  from   us  all  ho] 
of  setting  ourselves  up  again.  .  .  ,  But  the  Supreme  Ruler,  the 
God  of  victories,  pulled  them  up  quite  shArt."     An  unlooked-f( 
personage,  Queeu  Catherine  de*  Medici,  then  for  the  first  time  entered 
actively  upon  the  scene.     We  borrow  the  very  words  of  the  Veni 
tiau  ambassadors  who  lived  within  her  sphere.     The  first, .  Lorenzo 
Contarini,  wrote  in  1552  :  "  The  queen  is  younger  than  the  king, 
but  only  thirteen  days  ;  she  is  not  pretty,  but  she  is  possessed  of 
extraorJinary  wisdom  and   prudence ;  no  doubt  of  her  being  fit 
to  govern  ;  nevertheless  she  is  not  cousulted  or  considered  so  muck_ 
as  she  well  might  be/'     Five  years  later,  in  1557,  after  the  battl 
and  capture  of  Saint-Quentin,  Franco  was  in  a  6t  of  stupor;  Vi 
believed  the  enemy  to  bo  already  beneath  her  walls  ;  many  of  tl 
burgesses  were  packing  up  and  flying,  some  to  OrM^ns,  some 
Bourges,  some  still  furtlier.     The  king  had  gone  to  CompiegiK 
**  to   get   together,"    says    Brantume,    ''  a    fresh   army.*'      Queei 
Catherine  was  alone  at  Paris.     Of  her  own  motion   "  she  went 
the  parliament  [according  to  tha  Mfymoires  de  la  Chttre  it  was 
the  Hotel  de  Villo  that  she  went  and  made  her  address]  in  full 
state,  accompanied  by  the  cardinals,  princes,  and  princesses ;  and 
there,  in  the  most  impressive  language,  she  set  forth  the  urgenjj 
state  of  affairs  at  the  moment.     She  pointed  out  that,  in  spite 
the  enormous  expenses  into  which  the  Most  Christian  king  hi 
found  himself  drawn  in  his  late  wars,  he  had  shown  the  gi^ate* 
care  not  to  burthen  the  towns.     In  the  continuous  and  extreme 
pressure  of  requirements  her  Majesty  did  not  think  that  any  fur-. 
ther  charge  could  be  made  on  the  people  of  the  country-places,  wh< 
iu  ordinary  times  always  bear  the  greatest  burden.     With  so  mucl 
sentiment  and  eloquence  that  she  touched  the  heart  of  everybody 
the  (jueen  then  explained  to  the  parliament  that  the  king  had  nee^ 
of  300,000  Hvres,  25,000  to  be  paid  %iXQvj  two  months ;  and  si 
added  that  she  would  retire  from  the  place  of  session,  so  as  no( 
to    interfere   with    liberty    of   discussion ;    and    she,  aeconlingly| 
retired  to  an  adjoining  room,     A  resolution  to  comply  with  tl 
\^^shes  of  her  Majesty  was  voted,  and  the  queen,  having  resuined_ 
her  place,  received  a  promise  to  that  effect.     A  hundred  notabh 
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of  the  city  offered  to  give  at  once  3000  francs  apiece.  The  queen 
tlianked  them  in  the  sweetest  form  of  words ;  and  thus  terminated 
this  session  of  parliament  with  so  much  apphiuse  for  her  Majesty 
and  such  hvely  marks  of  satisfaction  at  her  behaviour  that  no  idea 
can  be  given  of  them.  Throughout  the  whole  city  notliing  was 
spoken  of  but  the  queen's  prudence  and  the  happy  manner  in  which 
she  proceeded  in  this  enteq>rise." 

Such  is  the  account  not  of  a  French  courtier  but  of  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  Giacomo  Lorenzo,  writing  confidentially  to  his  govern- 
ment. From  that  day  the  position  of  Catherine  da'  Medici  was 
changed  in  France,  amongst  the  people  as  well  as  at  court.  **  The 
king  went  more  often  to  see  her ;  he  added  to  his  habits  that  of 
holding  court  at  her  apartments  for  about  an  hour  every  day  after 
supper  in  the  midst  of  the  lords  and  ladies."  It  is  not  to  be  dis- 
covered anywhere  in  the  contemporary  Menwtres,  whether  Catherine 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  resolution  taken  by  Henry  11.  on 
returning  from  Compiegue;  but  she  thenceforward  assumed  her 
place  and  gave  a  foretaste  of  the  pai*t  she  was  to  play  in  the 
government  of  France.  Unhappily  for  the  honour  of  Catherine 
and  for  the  welfare  of  France,  that  part  soon  ceased  to  be  judicious, 
dignified,  and  salutary,  as  it  had  l>een  on  that  day  of  its  first 
exhibition. 

On  entering  Paris  again  the  king  at  once  sent  orders  to  the 
duke  of  Guise  to  return  in  haste  fi'om  Italy  with  all  the  troops  he 
could  bring.  Every  eye  and  every  hope  were  fixed  upon  the  able 
and  heroic  defender  of  Metz  who  had  forced  Charles  V.  to  retreat 
[>efore  him.  A  general  appeal  was  at  the  same  time  addressed  to 
*  all  soldiers,  gentlemen  and  others,  who  had  borne  or  were  capable 
■  bearing  arms  to  muster  at  Laon  under  the  duke  of  Nevers,  in 
per  to  be  employed  for  the  service  of  the  king  and  for  the 
p^on  (protection)  of  their  coontry,  their  families,  and  their 
^perty."  Guise  arrived  on  the  20th  of  October,  1557,  at  Saint- 
Sp^inain-en-Laye  where  the  court,  happened  to  be  just  then  : 
w^Ty  mark  of  favour  was  lavished  upon  him  ;  all  the  resources  of 
^®  state  were  put  at  his  disposal ;  there  was  even  some  talk  of 
K*l>ointing  him  viceroy;  but  Henry  IL  confined  himself  to  pro- 
claiming him,  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  lieutenant-general  of 
VOL.   in.  T 
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the  armies  tliroughoiifc  the  whole  extent  of  the  monarchy  both 
within    and   -ndthout  the   realm.     His   brother,   the   cardinal   of 
Lorraine,  who  was  as  ambitious  and  almost  as  able  as  he,  had  the 
chief  direction  in  civil,  financial,  and  diplomatic  affairs  ;    never, 
since  the  great  mayors-of-the-palace  under  the  Merovingian  kings, 
had  similar  power  been  in  the  hands  of  a  subject.     Like  a  man 
born  to  command,  Guise  saw  that,  in  so  complicated  a  situation, 
brilliant  stroke  must  be  accomplished  and  a  gi'eat  peril  be  met  b^^ 
a  great  success.     "He  racked  his  brains  for  all  sorts  of  device $5 
for  enabling  him  to  do  some  remarkable  deed  which  might  humble 
the  pride  of  that  haughty  Spanish  nation  and  revive  the  courag? 
of  hi»s  own  men  ;  and  he  took  it  that  those  things  which  the  enemj 
considered  as  the  most  secure  would  be  the  least  carefully  guarded. 
Some  years  previously  it  had  been  suggested  to  the  constable  tliat 
an  attempt  might  be  made  upon  Calais  negligently  guarded  m  it 
was  and  the  place  itself  not  being  in  good  order.     The  duke  of 
Guise    put   the    idea  of  this   enterprise  forward  once   more  and 
begged  the  king's  permission  to  attempt  it,  without  saying  a  word 
about  it  to  anybody  else,  which  the  king  considered  to  be  a  very 
good  notion.*'     Guise  took  the  command  of  the  army  and  made  ft 
feint  of  directing  its  movements  towards  an  expedition  in  the  c^t 
of  the  kingdom,  but,  suddenly  turning  westwards,  he  found  himself 
on   the  night  of  January   1,  1558,  beneath  the   walls  of  Calais, 
**  whither,  with  right  good  will,  all  the  princes,  lords,  and  soldiers 
had  marched."     On  the  3rd  of  January  he  took  the  two  forts  of 
Nieullay  and  Risbank  which  covered  tlie  approaches  t-o  the  place. 
On  the  4th   he  prepared  for   and  on   the  6th   he   delivered  tlj^ 
assault  upon  the  citadel  itself,  which  was  carried ;  he  let^-  thi'n' 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Aumale,  with  a  sufficient  force  for  defence; 
the   portion  of  the  English  garrison  \\^hich   had    escaped  at  tiif 
assault  fell    back   within    the  town;   the   governor.  Lord  Wont- 
worth,  "  like  a  man  in  desperation,  who  saw  he  was  all  but  lost," 
made  vain  attempts  to  recover  this  important  post  under  cover '^f 
night  and  of  the  lugh  sea  which  rendered  impossible  the  prompt 
arrival  of  any  aid  for   tlie  French ;  but   "  they  held   their  own 
inside  the  castle."     The  English  retjuesti?d  the  duke  of  Atuoak 
"  to  parley  so  as  to  come  to  some   honourable   and   reasonable 
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■terms;"  and  Guise  assented.     On  the  8tb  of  January,  whilBt  he 

^HNts  conferring  in  his  tent  with  the  representatives  of  the  gover- 

^bor,    Coligny's    brother,    d*Andelot,   entered    the    town    at   the 

solicitation  of  the  English  themf^elves,  wlio  were  afraid  of  being 

all  put  to  the  Bword.     The  capitulation  was  signed.     The  inha- 

■bitants  -with  their  wives  and  chikJren  had  their  lives  spared  and 
receive<^l  permission  to  leave  Calais  freely  and  without  any  insult 
and  withdraw  to  England  or  Flanders.  Lord  Wentworth  and 
fifty  other  persons,  to  be  chosen  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  remained 
prisoners  of  war;  with  this  exception,  all  the  soldiers  were  to 
return  to  England,  but  with  empty  hands.  The  place  was  left 
with  all  the  cannons,  arras,  munitions,  utensils,  engines  of  war, 
flags  and  standards  which  happened  to  be  in  it.  The  ftirniture, 
the  gold  and  silver,  coined  or  other,  the  merchandize,  and  the 
horses  passed  over  to  the  disposal  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  Lastly 
the  vanquished,  when  they  quitted  the  town,  were  to  leave  it 
intact,  having  no  power  to  pull  down  houses,  unpave  streets, 
throw  up  earth,  displace  a  single  stone,  pull  out  a  single  naih 
The  conqueror's  precautions  were  as  deliberate  as  his  audacity 
had  been  sudden.  On  the  '9th  of  January,  1558,  after  a  week's 
|«iege,  Calais,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Elnglish  for  two 
hundred  and  ten  years,  once  more  became  a  French  town,  in  spite 
of  the  inscri[>tion  which  was  engraved  on  one  of  its  gates,  and 
which  may  be  turned  into  the  following  distich : 

*'  A  siege  of  Calais  niay  seem  good, 
When  lead  ntid  iron  ewim  like  wood." 

le  joy  was  so  much  the  greater  in  that  it  was  accompanied  by 
•eat  sui-prise :  save  a  few  members  of  the  king's  council,  nobody 
:pected  this  conquest.  "  I  certainly  thought  that  you  must  be 
'occupied  in  preparing  for  some  great  exploit,  and  that  you  wished 
.  to  wait  until  you  could  apprise  me  of  the  execution  rather  than 
^■le  design,"  wrote  Marshal  de  Briasac  to  the  duke  of  Guise  on  the 
^B2nd  of  January  from  Italy,  Foreigners  were  not  less  surprised 
^Than  the  French  themselves  ;  they  had  supposed  that  France  would 
remain  for  a  long  while  under  the  effects  of  the  reverse  experienced 
Saint-Quentin.  *'  The  loss  of  Calais,"  said  Pope  Paul  IV,, 
will  be  the  only  dowry  that  the  queen  of  England  wiU  obtain 
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from  her   marriage  with  Philip.      For  France  sueh    a  conque 
is  preferable  to  that  of  half  the  kingdom  of  England."     ^^^lei 
Mary  Tudor,  already  seriously  ill,  heard  the  news,  she  exclaim 
from  her  deathbed,  on  the    20th   of  January,    *'  If  ray  heart 
opened,  there  will  be  found  grai^en  upon  it  the  word  Calais.*^   Am 
when  the  Grand  Prior  of  France,  on  repairing  to  the  court  of 
sister,    IMary   of    Lorraine,    in   Scotland,    went    to   visit    Queen 
Elizabeth  who  had  succeeded   Mary  Tudor,    she,    after  she  had 
made  him  dance  several  times  with  her,  said  to  him,  "  My  dear 
prior,  I  like  you  very  mncli,  but  not  your  brother  who  robbed  mo 
of  my  towTi  of  Calais."  ^A 

Guise  was  one  of  those  who  knew  that  it  is  as  necessary  t<^H 
follow"  up  a  success  accomplished  as  to  proceed  noiselessly  in  the 
execution  of  a  sudden  success.     When  he  was  master  of  Calais  he 
moved  rapidly  upon  the  neighbouring  fortresses  of  Guinea  and 
Hani ;  and  he  had  them  in  his  power  within  a  lew  days,  notwtb- 
standing  a  resistance    more    stout   than  he  had   encountered  At 
Calais.     Daring  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Nevers,  encouraged  bjr 
such  examples,  also  took  the  field  again  and  gained  possession,  in 
(Miampagne  and  the  neighbourhood,  of-the  strong  castles  of  HtTbe- 
mont,  Jamoigne,  Chigny,  Rossignol,  and  Villemont.    Guise  had  no 
idea   of  contenting   himself  with    his   successes   in   the  west  oi 
Fnince ;    his   ambition    carried   him    into   the   east   also,  to  t 
environs  of  Metz,  the  scene  of  his  earliest  glory.     He  heard  tbi 
Vieilleville,  who  had  become  governor  of  Metz,  was  setting  about 
the  reduction  of  Thionville,  **  the  best  pictui'e  of  a  fortress  I  ever 
saw/*  says  ilonthic.     "  I  have  heard,**  wi'ote  Guise  to  Vieillevill<!i3 
**  that  you  have  a   fine  enterprise  on  hand ;    I  pray  you  do  not, 
commence  the  execution  of  it,  in  any  fashion  whatever,  until  I  1» 
with  you  ;  having  given  a  good  account  of  Calais  and  Giuues,  sw 
lieutenant-general  of  his  Majesty  in  this  realm,  I  should  be  vcrf 
vexed  if  Uiere  should  be  done  therein  anything  of  honour  asoif 
importance  without  my  presence."      He  arrived  before  Thioni 
on  the  4Ui  of  June  1558.      Vieilleville  and  his  officers  were  much 
put  oat   at  his   interference.      "  The  duke   might   surely  bare 
diapeiiaed  with  coming,"  said  D'Esti^ges,  chief  officer  of  artillery  i^ 
•*  it:  will  be  easr  for  him  to  swallow  what  is  all  chewed  readv 
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him."  But  the  bulk  of  the  army  did  not  share  this  feeling  of 
jealousy.  When  the  pioneers,  drawn  up,  caught  gight  of  Guise, 
**  Come  on,  sir,"  they  cried,  "  come  and  let  us  die  before  Thion- 
ville ;  we  have  been  expecting  you  tins  long  while."  The  siege 
lasted  throe  weeks  longer.  Guise  had  with  hira  two  comrades  of 
distinction,  the  Italian  Peter  Strozzi,  and  the  Gascon  Blaise  de 
Montluc.  On  the  20th  of  June  Strozzi  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arquebuS'Shot,  at  the  very  side  of  Guise,  who  was  talking  to  hina 

Brith  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  '*  Ah  1  by  God's  head,  sir,"  cried 
otrozzi  in  Italian,  '*the  king  to  day  loses  a  good  servant  and  so 
does  your  Excellency."  Guise,  greatly  moved,  attempted  to 
comfort  him,  and  spoke  to  him   the  name  of  Jesus  Christ;  but 

|Btrozzi  was  one  of  those  infidels  so  common  at  that  time  in  Italy : 
**  'Sdeath,"  said  he,   "  what  Jesus  are  you  come  hither  to  remind 

fae  of  ?     I  believe  in  no  God  ;  my  game  is  played."     "  You  will 
ppear  to  day  before  His  face,"  persisted  Guise,  in  the  earnestness 
f  his  faith.     ** 'Sdeath,"  replied  Strozzi,**  I  shall  be  where  all  the 
theris  are  who  have  died  in  the  last  six  thousand  years."    The  eyes 
f  Guise  remained  fixed  awhile  upon  his  comrade  dying  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind  ;  but  he  soon  turned  all  his  thoughts  once  more  to 
^he  siege  of  Thionville.     Montluc  supported   him   valiantly.     A 
strong  tower  still  held  out,  and  Montluc  carried  it  at  the  head 
of  his  men.     Guise  rushed   up,  and,    threw    his    arm  round  the 
warrior^s  neck,  saying,  *'  Monseigneur,  I  now  see  clearly  that  the 
old  proverb  is  quite  infallible  :  a  good  horse  will  go  to  the  last.     I 
am  off  at  once  to  my  quarters  to  report  the  capture  to  the  king. 
■Be  assured  that  I  shall  not  conceal  from  him  the  service  you  have 
^one."    The  reduction  of  Thionville  was  accomplished  on  that  very 
day,  June  22,  1558.     That  of  Arlon,  a  rich  town  in  the  neighbour- 
bood,  followed  very  closely.     Guise,   thoroughly  worn   out,  had 
ordered  the  approaches  to  be  made  next  morning  at  day-break, 
requesting  that  he  might  be  left  to  sleep  until  he  awoke  of  himself; 
■rhen    he  did  awake,  he  inquired  whether   the  artillery  had  yet 
Opened  fire;    he  was    told  that  Montluc  had  surprised  the  place 
during  the  night;  "  That  is  making  the  pace  very  fast,"  said  he,  as 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross;  but  he  did  not  care  to  complain 
about  it.    Under  the  impulse  communicated  by  him  the  fort-unes  of 
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France  were  reviving  everywhere.     A  check  received  before  Grave- 
lines,  on  tliG  13th  of  July,  1558,  by  a  division  commanded  by 
Ternies,  governor  of  Calais,  did  not  subdue  the  national  elatii 
and  its  efiect  upon  the  enemy  themselves.     **  It  is  an  utter  im] 
sibility  for  me  to  keep  up  the  war,"  wrote  Philip  IL,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1559,  to  Granvelle.      On  both  sides  there  was  a  desi 
for  peace ;  and  conferences  were  opened  at  Cateau*Cambr^sis. 
the  6th  of  February,   1559,  a   convention  was  agreed  upon  f( 
a  truce  which  was  to  last  during  the  whole  course  of  the  nej 
tiation,    and   for    six   days    after   the    separation  of  the  plenijx)-^ 
tentiaries,  in  case  no  peace  took  place. 

It  was  concluded  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1559,  between  Henry  IL 
and  Elizabeth,  who  had  become  queen  of  England  at  the  death  of 
her  sister  Mary  [November  17th,  1558];  and  next  day,  April  3rd, 
between  Henry  II.,  Philip  II.  and  the  allied  pnnces  of  Spain, 
amongst  others  the  prince  of  Orange,  William  the  Silent ^  who, 
whilst  serving  in  tlie  Spanish  army,  was  fitting  himself  to  become 
the  leader  of  the  reformers  and  the  liberator  of  the  Low  Countries. 
By  the  treaty  with  England,  France  was  to  keep  Calais  for  eight 
years  in  the  first  instance,  and  on  a  promise  to  pay  500,000  gold 
crowns  to  queen  Elizabeth  or  her  successors.  The  money  was 
never  paid  and  Calais  was  never  restored,  and  this  without  the 
English  government's  having  considered  that  it  could  make  the 
matter  a  motive  for  renewing  the  war.  By  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
France  was  to  keep  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  have  back 
Saiut-Quentin,  le  Catelet  and  Ham;  but  she  was  to  restore  to 
Spain  or  her  allies  a  hundred  and  eighty-nine  places  in  Flanders, 
Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  Corsica.  The  malcontents,  for  the  abseuce 
of  political  liberty  does  not  suppress  them  entirely,  raised  tli<?ir 
voices  energetically  against  this  last  treaty  signed  by  the  king, 
wnth  the  sole  desire,  it  was  supposed,  of  obtaining  the  liberation  of 
liis  two  favourites,  the  constable  Be  Montmorency  and  marshal  Je 
Saint-Andre,  who  had  been  prisoners  in  Spain  since  the  defeat^ 
Saint-Quentin.  "Their  ransom,'*  it  was  said,  "has  cost  the 
kingdom  more  than  that  of  Francis  I/'  Guise  himself  said  to  the 
king,  **  A  stroke  of  yom-  Majesty's  pen  costs  more  to  France  than 
thirty  years  of  war  cost."     Ever  since  that  time  the  majority  of 
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H  liist-orians,  even  the  most  enUglitened,  have  joined  in  the  censure 

that  was  general  in  the  sixteenth  century;  but  their  opinion  will 

not  bo  endorsed  here :  the  places  which  France  had  won  during 

^the   war,    and    which    she   retained   by   the   peace,   Metz,   Toul, 

^and  Verdun  on  her  fi^ontier  in  the  north-east,  facing  the  imperial 

or  Spanish  possessions,  and  Boulogne  and  Calais  on  her  coasts  in 

the  north-west,  facing  England,  were,  as  regarded  the  integrity  of 

Hihe  State  and  the  security  of  the  inhabitants,  of  infinitely  more 

^importance  than  those  which  she  gave  up  in  Flanders  and  Italy, 

^Tbe  treaty  of  Oateau-Cambresis,  too,  marked  the  teniiinatiou  of 

^nhose  wars  of  ambition  and  conquest  which  the  kings  of  France  had 

^nraged  beyond  the  Alps :    an  itijudicious   policy  which,  for  four 

Hreigns,    had    crippled    and    wasted    the  resources    of  France   in 

Hpklveuturous  expeditions,   beyond  the  Hmits  of  her  geographical 

"position  and  her  natural  and  permanent  interests. 

More   or   less   happily,    the   treaty    of  Cateau-Cambresis    had 
regulated  all  those  questions  of  external  policy  which  were  burthen- 
some  to  France ;  she  was  once  more  at  peace  with  her  neighboui's, 
and  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  gather  in  the 
K^its  thereof.     But  she  had  in  her  own  midst  questions  far  more 
^difficult  of  solution  than  those  of  her  external  policy,  and  these 
perils  from  witliin  were  threatening  her  more  seriously  than  any 
fi-om  without.    Since  the  death  of  Francis  L,  the  religious  ferment 
had  pursued  its  course,  becoming  more  general  and  more  fierce ; 
the  creed  of  the  reformers  had  spread  very  much ;  their  number 
^^ad  verj"  much  increased ;    permanent  churches,  professing  and 
^TObmitting  to  a  fixed  faith  and  discipline,  had  been  founded ;  that 
of  Paris  was  the  first,  in  1555 ;  and  the  example  had  been  followed 
,    at  Orleans,  at  Chartres,  at  Lyons,  at  Toulouse,  at  Rochelle,  in 
^kormandy,  in  Touraine,  in  Guienne,  in   Poitou,  in  Dauphiny,  in 
Fro  van  ce,  and  in  all  the  provinces,  more  or  less.     In  15G1,  it  was 
calculated  that  there  were  2150  reformed,  or,  as  the  expression 
len  was,  rectified  (dressees)^  churches.     "  And  this  is  no  fanciful 
;ure ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  census  taken  at  the  instigation  of  the 
jputies  who  represented  the  reformed  churches  at  the  conference 
Poissy  on  the  demand  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and   in  con* 
'ormity  with  the  advice  of  Admiral  do  CoUgny."    [La  liefonmiUon 
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en  France  pendant  sa  premih'e  periods,  by  Henri  Luttherotli,  pp. 
127 — 132].  It  is  clear  that  the  movement  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  sixteenth  century  was  one  of  those  spontaneous  and  powerful 
movements  which  have  their  source  and  derive  their  strength  from 
the  condition  of  men's  souls  and  of  whole  communities^  and  not 
merely  from  the  personal  ambitions  and  interests  which  soon 
como  and  mingle  with  them,  whether  it  be  to  promote  or  to  retard 
them.  One  thing  has  been  already  here  stated  and  confirmed 
by  facts :  it  was  specially  in  France  that  the  Reformation 
had  this  truly  religious  and  sincere  character;  very  far  from 
supporting  or  tolerating  it,  the  sovereign  and  public  authorities 
opposed  it  from  its  very  birth ;  under  Francis  I.  it  had  met  with 
no  real  defenders  but  its  martyrs ;  and  it  was  still  the  same  under 
Henry  II.  During  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  within  a  space  of 
twenty- three  years,  there  had  been  eighty-one  capital  executions 
for  heresy;  during  that  of  Henry  II.,  twelve  years,  there  were 
ninety-seven  for  the  same  cause,  and  at  one  of  these  executions 
Henry  IT.  was  present  in  person  on  the  space  in  front  of  Notre- 
Dame :  a  spectacle  which  Francis  L  had  always  refused  to  see. 
In  1551,  1557  and  1559  Henry  11.,  by  three  royal  edicts,  kept  up 
and  added  to  all  the  prohibitions  and  penalties  io  force  against  the 
reformers.  In  1550,  the  massacre  of  *the  Vaudians  was  still  in 
such  lively  and  odious  remembrance  that  a  noble  lady  of  Provence, 
Madame  de  Cental,  did  not  hesitate  to  present  a  complaint,  in  the 
name  of  her  despoiled,  proscribed,  and  murdered  vassals,  against 
the  cardinal  do  Tournon,  the  count  de  Grignan,  and  the  premier 
president  Maynier  d'Oppfcde,  as  ha\qng  abused,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  authority  for  this  massacre,  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
king,  who  on  his  death-bed  had  testified  his  remorse  for  it.  '*  This 
cause,"  says  De  Thou,  "  was  pleaded  with  much  warmth  and 
occupied  fifty  audiences,  with  a  large  concourse  of  people,  but  the 
judgment  took  all  the  world  by  surprise.  Gudrin  alone,  advocate- 
general  in  1545,  having  no  support  at  court,  was  condemned  to 
death  and  was  scapegoat  for  all  the  rest,  D*0pp6de  defen<led 
himself  with  fanatical  pride,  saying  that  he  only  execut-ed  the 
king's  orders,  hke  Saul,  whom  God  commanded  to  ext-erminate  the 
Amalckites.     He  had  the  duke  of  Guise  to  protect  him ;  and  he 
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was  sent  back  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  Such  waa  the 
prejudice  of  the  parliament  of  I'aris  against  the  reformers  that  it 
int-erdicted  the  hedge'Schoolfi  (ecoles  hiffssonnteres)^  scliools  which 
the  protestants  held  out  lu  the  country  to  escape  from  the  jiu^s- 
diction  of  the  precentor  of  Notrc-Darae  de  Paris,  who  had  the  sole 
Bupervision  of  primary  schools.      Hence  comes    the  pro%*erb :  to 

^J>lay  truant  {faire  Vicole  buissonniere—fo  go  to  hedge-M-hool),  All 
the  resources  of  French  civil  jurisdiction  appeared  to  be  insufficient 
against  the  reformers.  Henry  II.  asked  the  pope  for  a  bull  trans- 
planting into  France  the  Spanish  inquisition,  "  the  only  real  means 
of  extirpating  the  root  of  the  errors."  It  was  the  characteristic  of 
this  inquisition  that  it  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy 
and  that  its  arm  was  long  enough  to  reach  the  lay  and  the  clerical 

ft  indifferently.  Pope  Paul  IV.  readily  gave  the  king,  in  April,  1557, 
the  bull  he  asked  for,  but  the  parliament  of  Paris  refused  to 
enregister  the  royal  edict  which  gave  force  in  France  to  the 
pontifical  brief.  In  1559  the  pope  replied  to  this  refusal  by  a 
bull  which  comprised  in  one  and  the  same  anathema  all  heretics, 
though  they  might  be  kings  or  emperors,  and  declared  them  to 
hare  "  forfeit€!d  their  benefices,  states,  kingdoms,  or  empires,  the 
which  should  devolve  on  the  first  to  seize  them,  without  power  on 

I  the  part  of  the  Holy  Sec  itself  to  restore  them "  [Mag/mm 
Btillarmm  Romanum^  a  Bl^eatoJ  Leone  Magno  ad  Panlnm  IV.,  t.  i. 
p.  841 :  Luxembourg,  1742],  The  parliament  would  not  consent 
to  enregister  the  decree  unless  there  were  put  in  it  a  condition  to 
the  effect  that  clerics  alone  should  be  Uablc  to  the  inquisition,  and 
K  that  the  judges  should  be  taken  from  amongst  the  clergy  of 
'  France.  For  all  their  passionate  opposition  to  the  Reformation, 
the  magistrates  had  no  idea  of  allowing  either  the  kingship  or 
France  to  fall  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  papacy. 

I  Amidst  all  these  disagreements  and  distractions  in  the  very 
heart  of  CathoUcism,  the  Reformation  went  on  gromng  from  day 
to  day*  In  1558,  Lorenzo,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  set  down 
even  then  the  number  of  the  reformers  at  four  hundred  thousand. 
In  1559,  at  the  death  of  Henry  IE.,  Claude  Haton,  a  priest  and 
contemporary  chronicler  on  the  Catholic  side,  calculat^^d  that  they 
were  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  France.      They  held  at 
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Paris,  in  May,  1559,  tlieir  first  general  synod;  and  eleven  fuUy 
establislied  churches  sent  deputies  to  it.  This  synod  drew  up  a 
form  of  faith  called  the  Galiican  Confession,  and  likevrise  a  form  of 
discipline,  **  The  burgess-class,  for  a  long  while  so  indifferent  to 
the  burnings  that  took  place,  were  astounded  at  last  at  the  con- 
stancy with  which  the  pile  was  mounted  by  all  those  men  and  all 
those  women  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  recant  in  order  to  save 
theii'  lives.  Some  could  not  persuade  themselves  that  people  so 
determined  were  not  in  the  right ;  others  were  moved  with  com- 
passion :  ^  Their  very  hearts,'  say  contemporaries,  '  wept  together 
with  their  eyes/  "  It  needed  only  an  opportunity  to  bring  these 
feelings  out.  Some  of  the  faithful  one  day  in  the  month  of  May, 
1558,  on  the  public  walk  in  the  Pre-aux-Clercs,  began  to  sing 
the  psalms  of  Marot.  Their  singing  had  been  forbidden  by  the 
parliament  of  Bordeaux,  but  the  practice  of  singing  those  psalms 
had  but  lately  been  so  general  that  it  could  not  be  looked  ui)on  as 
pecuhar  to  heretics.  All  who  happened  to  be  there,  suddenly 
animated  by  one  and  the  same  feeling,  joined  in  with  the  singers 
as  if  to  protest  against  the  punishments  which  were  being  repeated 
day  after  day.  This  manifestation  was  renewed  on  the  fol- 
lowing days.  The  king  of  Navarre,  Anthony  de  Bourbon, 
Prince  Louis  de  Coede,  his  brother,  and  many  lords  took  part 
in  it  together  with  a  crowd,  it  is  said,  of  five  or  six  thousand 
persons.  It  was  not  in  the  Pr^-aux-Clercs  only  and  by  singing 
that  this  new  state  of  mind  revealed  itself  amongst  the 
highest  classes  as  well  as  amongst  the  populace.  The  queen  of 
Navarre,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  in  her  early  youth  *'  was  as  fond  of 
a  ball  as  of  a  sermon,"  says  Branturae,  "  and  she  had  advised  her 
spouse,  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  who  inclined  towards  Calvinism,  not 
to  perplex  himself  with  all  these  opinions,"  In  1559  she  waa 
passionately  devoted  to  the  faith  and  the  cause  of  the  B^formation. 
With  more  levity  but  still  in  siDcerity  her  brother-in-law,  Louis  do 
Conde,  put  his  ambition  and  his  courage  at  the  service  of  the  same 
cause.  Admiral  de  Coligny's  younger  brother,  Francis  d'Andeloti 
declared  himself  a  reformer  to  Ilenry  11.  himself  who,  in  hia 
wrath,  threw  a  plate  at  his  head  and  sent  liim  to  prison  in  the 
castle  of  Melun,     CoHgBy  himself,  who  had  never  disguised   Uie 
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favourable  sentiments  lie  felfc  towards  the  reformers,  openly  sided 
with  tJiem  on  the  ground  of  his  own  personal  faith  as  well  as  of 
the  justice  due  to  them.  At  last  the  Reformation  had  really  great 
leaders,  men  who  had  power  and  were  experienced  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world ;  it  was  becoming  a  political  party  as  well  as  a  religious 
conviction ;  and  tlio  French  reformers  were  henceforth  in  a 
condition  to  make  war  as  well  as  die  at  the  stake  for  their  faith. 
Hitherto  they  bad  been  only  believers  and  martyrs ;  they  became 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  alternately,  in  a  civil  war* 

A  new  position  for  them  and  as  formidable  as  it  was  grand.  It 
was  destined  to  bring  upon  them  cruel  trials  and  the  worth  of 
them  in  important  successes  ;  first  the  Saint-Bartholomew,  then 
the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  edict  of  Nantes.  At  a  later 
period,  under  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  the  complication  of  the 
religious  question  and  the  political  question  cost  them  the  advan- 
tages they  had  won  ;  the  edict  of  Nantes  disappeared  together  with 
the  power  of  the  protestants  in  the  State.  They  were  no  longer 
anything  but  heretics  and  rebels,  A  day  was  to  come  when, 
by  the  force  alone  of  moral  ideas,  and  in  the  name  alone  of 
conscience  and  justice,  they  would  recover  all  the  rights  they 
had  for  a  time  possessed  and  more  also;  but  in  the  sixteenth 
century  that  day  was  still  distant,  and  armed  strife  was  for  the 
reformers  their  only  means  of  defence  and  salvation.  God  makes 
no  account  of  centuries,  and  a  great  deal  is  required  before 
the  most  certain  and  the  most  salutary  truths  get  their  place  and 
their  rights  in  the  minds  and  communities  of  men. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1559,  a  brilliant  tournament  was  cele- 
brated in  hsts  erected  at  the  end  of  the  street  of  Saint- An toine, 
almost  at  the  foot  of  the  Bastille.  Henry  IL,  the  queen,  and  the 
whole  court  had  been  present  at  it  for  three  days.  The  entertain- 
ment was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  king,  who  had  run  several 
tilts  **  like  a  sturdy  and  skilful  cavalier,"  wished  to  break  yet 
another  lance,  and  bade  the  count  de  Montgomery,  captain  of  the 
guards,  to  nm  against  him.  Montgomery  excused  himself;  but 
|tho  king  insisted.  The  tilt  took  place.  The  two  jousters,  on 
meeting,  broke  their  lances  skilfully ;  but  Montgomery  forgot  to 
[drop  at  once,  according  to  usage,  the  fragment  remaining  in  his 
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band ;  he  unintentionally  struck  the  king's  helmet  and  raised  the 
yisor,  and  a  splinter  of  wood  entered  Henry's  eye,  who  fell  forward 
upon  his  horse's  neck.  All  the  appliances  of  art  were  useless  ;  the 
brain  had  been  injured.  Henry  IL  languished  for  eleven  days  and] 
expired  on  the  lOfch  of  July,  1559,  aged  forty  year^  and  som< 
months.  An  insignificant  man  and  a  reign  without  splendour, 
though  fraught  with  facts  pregnant  of  grave  consequences. 
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URING  the  course,  and  especially  at  the  close  of  Henry 
II.'s  reign,  two  rival  matters,  on  the  one  hand  the 
numbers,  the  quality,  ami  the  zeal  of  tlie  reformers, 
and  on  the  otlier,  the  anxiety,  prejudice,  and  power  of  the  catholics, 
had  been  simultaneously  advancing  in  development  and  growth. 
Between  the  IGth  of  May,  1558,  and  the  10th  of  July,  1559, 
fifteen  capital  sentences  had  been  executed  in  Dauphiny,  in 
Normandy,  in  Poitou,  and  at  Paris,  Two  royal  edicts,  one  dated 
July  24,  1558,  and  the  other  June  14,  1569,  had  renewed  and 
aggravated  the  severity  of  penal  legislation  against  heretics.  To 
secure  the  registration  of  the  latter,  Henry  IL,  together  with  the 
princes  and  the  officers  of  the  crown,  had  repaired  in  person  to 
parhament ;  some  disagreement  had  already  appeared  in  tht^  midst 
of  that  great  body,  which  was  then  composed  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  magistrates ;  the  seniors  who  sat  in  the  great  chamber  had 
in  general  shown  themselves  to  be  more  inclined  to  severity,  and 
the  juniors  who  formed  the  chamber  called  La  Toumelle  more 
inclined  to  indulgence  towards  accusations  of  heresy.     The  dis- 
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agreement  reached  its  climax  in  the  very  presence  of  the  king. 
Two  councillors,  Dubourg  and  Diifaure,  spoke  so  warmly  of  reforms 
which  were,  according  to  them,  necessary  and  legitimate,  that 
their  adversaries  did  not  hesitate  to  tax  them  with  being  reformers 
themselves.  The  king  had  them  arrested  and  three  of  their 
colleagues  with  them.  Special  commissioner^  ^ere  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  the  case  against  thera.  It  h^s  already  been 
mentioned  that  one  of  the  most  considerable  amongst  the  officers 
of  the  army,  Francis  d'Andelot,  brother  of  Admiral  Coligny,  h«d, 
for  the  same  cause,  been  subjected  to  a  bnrst  of  anger  on  the  part 
of  the  king.  He  was  in  prison  at  Meaux  when  Henry  II.  died. 
Such  were  the  personal  feelings  and  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  parties  when  Francis  II.,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  a  poor  creature 
both  in  mind  and  body,  ascended  the  throne. 

Deputies  from  parliament  went,  according  to  custom,  to  offer 
their  felicitations  to  the  new  king  and  to  ask  him  **  to  whom  it 
was  bis  pleasure  that  they  should,  thenceforward,  apply  for  to 
learn  his  will  and  receive  his  commands."      Francis  II.  replied, 
*'  With  the  approbation  of  the  queen  my  mother,  I  have  chosen  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  my  uncles,  to  have 
the   direction  of  the   State;   the  former  will  take  charge  of  the 
department  of  war,  the  latter  the  administration  of  finance  and 
justice."      Such  had,  in  fact,  been  his  choice,  and  it  was  no  doubt     .^i 
with  his  mother's    approbation   that   he  had   made  it.     EquaUy  ^^r 
attentive  to  observe  the  proprieties  and  to  secure  her  own  power^^-  -, 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  when  going  out  to  drive  with  her  son  and  he 
d  an  gl  I  tor- in-law  Mary  Stuart  on  the  very  day  of  Henry  II. 's  death 
said  to  Mary,  "  Step  in,  madame :  it  is  now  your  turn  to  go  first.* 
During  the  first  days  of  mourning  she  kept  herself  in   a  roc 
entirely  hung  wilh  black;    and  there  was  no  light  beyond  twi 
wax-candles  burning  on  an  altar  covered  with  black  cloth,     Sh 
had  upon  her  head  a  black  veil  which  shrouded  her  entirely  an  .m^^^iA 
hid  her  face ;  and^  when  any  one  of  the  liousehold  went  to  spea^^sil 
to  her,  she  replied  in  so  agitated  and  so  weak  a  tone  of  voice  ih^^s^t 
it  was  impossible  to  catch  her  words,  whatever  att-ention  might  bini:^© 
paid  to  them.    But  her  presence  of  mind  and  her  energy,  so  far  ^pa« 
the  government  was  concerned,  were  by  no  means  affected  by  ifc/ 
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he  who  had  been  the  principal  personage  at  the  court  under 
Henry  II.,  the  constable  de  Montmorency,  perfectly  understood, 
at  his  first  interview  with  the  queen-mother ,  that  he  was  dismissed, 
and  all  he  asked  of  her  was  that  he  might  go  and  enjoy  his  repose 

|in  freedom  at  his  residence  of  (liantilly,  begging  her  at  the  same 

■time  to  take  under  her  protection  tbe  heirs  of  his  house*  Henry 
II.'s  favourit-e,  Diana  de  Poitiers,  was  dismissed  more  harshly. 
"The   king   sent   to   tell    Madame   de  Valentinois,"    writes    the 

BTenetian  ambassador,  "  that  for  her  evil  influence  {mall  officii) 
over  the  king  his  fiither  slie  would  deser\^e  hea^^y  chastisement ; 
but,  in  his  royal  clemency,  he  did  not  wish  to  disquiet  her  any 
further;  she  must,  nevertheless,  restore  to  him  all  the  jewels 
given  her  by  the  king  his  father."  "  To  bend  Catheme  de'  Me- 
dici, Diana  was  also  obliged,"  says  De  Thou,  "to  give  up  her 
beautiful  house  at  Chenonceaux  on  the  Cher,  and  she  received  in 
exchange  the   castle  of  Chaumont  on   the  Loire."     The   Guises 

^btained  all  the  favours  of  the  court  at  the  same  time  that  they 

Brere  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  the  state. 

P  In  order  to  give  a  good  notion  of  Duke  Francis  of  Guise  and 
his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  two  heads  of  the  house, 
we  will  borrow  the  very  words  of  those  two  men  of  their  age  who 
had  the  best  means  of  seeing  them  close  and  judging  them  cor- 
rectly, the  French  historian  De  Thou  and  the  Venetian  ambassador 
John  MicheH.  **  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,"  says  De  Thou,  "  was  of 
an  impetuous  and  violent  charact^^r ;  the  duke  of  Guise,  on  the 

Entrarj^  was  of  a  gentle  and  moderate  disposition.  But  as 
ibition  soon  overleaps  the  confines  of  restraint  and  equity,  he 
IS  carried  away  by  the  violent  counsels  of  the  cardinal  or  else 
surrendered  himself  to  them  of  his  own  accord,  executing,  with 
admimble  pnidence  and  address,  the  plans  which  were  always 
chalked  out  by  bis  brother."  The  Venetian  ambassador  enters 
Hnto  more  precise  and  full  details.  "  The  cardinal,"  he  says,  **  who 
Is  the  leading  man  of  the  house,  wouhl  be,  by  common  consent,  if 
were  not  for  the  defects  of  which  I  shall  speak,  the  greatest 
jlitical  power  in  this  kingdom.  He  has  not  yet  completed 
thirty-seventh  year ;  he  is  endowed  with  a  marvellous  intellect, 
ich  apprehends  from  half  a  word  the  meaning  of  those  who 
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converse  with  him ;  he  has  an  astonishing  memory,  a  fine  ai 
noble  face,  and  a  rare  eloquence  which  shows  itself  freely  on  ai 
subject  but  especially  in  matters  of  pohtics.  Ho  is  very  w< 
versed  in  letters  :  he  knows  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian.  He  is  vei 
strong  in  the  sciences,  chiefly  in  theology.  The  externals  of  his 
life  are  very  proper  and  very  suitable  to  his  dignity,  which  could 
not  be  said  of  the  other  cardinals  and  prelates,  whose  habits  are 
too  scandalously  irregular.  But  his  gi^eat  defect  is  shamefi^H 
cupidity,  which  would  employ,  to  attain  its  ends,  even  criminm^ 
means,  and  hkewise  great  duplicity,  whence  comes  his  habit  of 
scarcely  ever  saying  that  which  is.  Thei'e  is  worse  behind.  He  is_ 
considered  to  be  very  ready  to  take  offence,  vindictive,  envioui 
and  far  too  slow  in  benefaction.  He  excited  universal  hatn 
by  hurting  all  the  world  as  long  as  it  was  in  his  power  to.  As" 
for  Mgr.  de  Guise,  who  is  the  eldest  of  the  six  brothers,  he 
cannot  b^^  spoken  of  save  as  a  man  of  war,  a  good  officer.  None 
in  this  realm  has  delivered  more  battles  and  confronted  more 
dangers.  Everybody  lauds  his  courage,  his  vigOance,  his  steadi- 
ness in  war,  and  his  coolness,  a  quality  wonderfully  rare  in  a 
Frenchman,  His  peculiar  defects  are  first  of  all  stinginess  towards 
soldiers ;  then  he  makes  large  promises,  and  oven  when  ho  means 
to  keep  his  promise  he  is  infinitely  slow  about  it." 

To  the  sketch  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  BrantAmc  adds  that  he 
was  "  as  indeed  he  said,  a  coward  by  nature:  **  a  strange  defect  in 
a  Guise, 
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It  was  a  great  deal,  towards  securing  the  supremacy  of  a  greal 
family  and  its  leading  members,  to  thus  possess  the  favour  of  th< 
court  and  the  functions  of  government ;  but  the  power  of  th 
Guises  had  a  still  higher  origin  and  a  still  deeper  foundation.  "  It^,^ 
was  then,"  said  Micha3l  de  Castelnau,  one  of  the  most  intelligen*:^B 
and  most  impartial  amongst  the  chroniclers  of  the  sixteentK^ 
century,  **  that  schism  and  divisions  in  religious  matters  began  t^^j 
bo  mixed  up  with  affairs  of  State,  Well,  all  the  clergy  of  Franc^HI 
and  nearly  all  the  noblesse  and  the  people  who  belonged  to  tiu^Ki 
Roman  religion,  considered  that  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  th^^ 
duke  of  Guise,  were  as  it  were  called  of  God  to  preserve  thmm4 
Catholic  religion  established  in  France  for  fhe  last  twelve  hundre^^ 
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years.  And  it  seemed  to  them  not  only  ao  act  of  impiety  to 
change  or  alter  it  in  any  way  whatever  but  also  an  impossibility  to 
do  so  without  ruin  to  the  State.  The  late  king,  Henry,  bad  made 
a  decree  in  the  month  of  June,  lij50>  being  then  at  Kcouen,  by 
which  the  judges  were  bound  to  sentence  all  Lutherans  to  death  and 
which  was  published  and  confirmed  by  all  the  parliaments,  without 
any  limitation  or  modification  whatever  and  with  a  warning  to  the 
judges  not  to  mitigate  the  penalty  as  they  had  done  for  some 
years  previously.  Different  judgments  were  pronounced  upon  the 
decree  :  those  who  took  the  most  political  and  most  zealous  view 
of  religion  considered  that  it  was  necessary,  as  well  to  preserve 
and  maintain  the  Catholic  religion  as  to  keep  down  the  seditious 
who,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  were  doing  all  they  coidd  to  upset 
the  political  condition  of  the  kingdom.  Others,  who  eared 
nothing  for  religion  or  for  the  State  or  for  order  in  the  body 
politic,  also  thought  the  decree  necessary,  not  at  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exterminating  the  protestants,  for  they  held  that  it  would 
tend  to  multiply  them,  but  because  it  woidd  offer  a  means  of 
enriching  themselves  by  the  confiscations  ensuing  upon  condem- 
nation, and  because  the  king  would  thus  be  able  to  pay  off  forty- 
two  millions  of  livTes  which  he  owed  and  liave  money  in  hand, 
and,  besides  that,  satisfy  those  who  were  demanding  recompense 
for  the  services  they  had  rendered  the  crown,  wherein  many 
placed  their  hopes."  [MSmoircs  de  Michel  de  Castehiau,  in  the 
Petitot  collection.  Series  I-,  t.  xxxiii.  pp.  24 — 27.] 

The  Guises  were,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  representatives 
and  the  champions  of  these  different  cliques  and  interests,  religious 
or  political,  sincere  in  their  Ixdief  or  shameless  in  their  aviility, 
and  all  united  under  the  flag  of  the  catholic  Church.  And  so, 
when  they  came  into  power,  **  there  was  nothing,"  says  a  pro- 
testant  chronicler,  "but  fear  and  trembling  at  their  name."  Their 
acts  of  government  soon  confirmed  the  fears  as  well  as  the  hopes 
they  had  inspired.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1559  the  edict 
issued  by  Henry  II.  from  (5couen  was  not  only  strictly  enforced 
but  aggravated  by  fresh  edicts ;  a  special  chamber  was  appointed 
and  chosen  amongst  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  was  to  have 
sole  coernizance  of  crimes  and  offences  against  the  catholic  religion. 
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A  proelamation  of  the  now  king  Francis  11,  ordained  that  Uouaes 
ill  which  assemblies  of  reformers  took  place  should  be  razed  and 
cleniolished.     It  was  "death  to  the  promoters  of  unlawful  assem- 
blies for  purposes  of  religion  or  for  any  other  cause/*     Another 
royal  act  provided  that  all  persons,  even  rehitives,  who  received 
amongst  them  any  one  condemned  for  heresy  should  seize  him  and 
bring  hira  to  j\istice,  in  default  whereof  they  would  suffer  the  same 
penalty  as  he.  Indii'idual  conderanations  and  executions  abounded 
after  these  f^eneral  measures;  between  the  2nd  of  August  and  the 
31st  of  December,   1559,  eighteen  persons  were  binned  alive  for 
open  heresy,  or  for  having  refused  to  communicate  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  catholic  Church  or  go  to  mass,  or  for  having 
hawked  about  forbidden  books.     Finally,   in  December,  the  five 
councillors  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  whom,  six   months    pre- 
viously, Henry  11.  had  ordered  to  be  arrested  and  shut  up  in  the 
Bastille,  were  dragged  from  prison  and  brought  to  trial.     The 
chief  of  them,  Anne  Dubourg,  nephew  of  Anthony  Dubourg  chan- 
cellor of  France  under  Fi^ncis   I.,   defended  himself  with   pious 
and  patriotic  persistency,  being  determined  to  exhaust  all  points 
of  law  and  all   the  chances  of  justice  he  could  hope  for  without 
betraying  his  faith.     Everything   shows   that   he  had  nothing  to 
hope  for  from  his  judges ;  one  of  them,  the  president  Minard,  as 
he  was  returning  from  the  palace  on  the  evening  of  December  12, 
1559,  was   killed    by  a   pistol-shot;    the   assassin  could  not   be 
discovered ;  but  the  crime,  naturally  ascribed  to  some  friend   of 
Dubourg,  serv^ed  only  to  make  certain  and  to  hasten  tlie  death  of 
the  prisoner  on  trial.     Dubourg  was  condemned  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  and  heard  unmoved  the  reading  of  his  sentence  :  **  I 
forgive  ray  judges,"  said  he;    ** they  have  judged  according  to 
their  own  lights,  not  according  to  the  light  that  comes  from  on 
high.     Put  out  your  fires,  ye  senators ;  be  converted ;  and  live 
happily.     Tliink   without  ceasing  of  God  and    on    God."     After 
these  words  which  were  taken  down  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
*'and  which  I  have  here  copied,"  says  De  Thou,  Dubourg  was 
taken  on  the  23rd  of  December,  in  a  tumbril  to  the  Place   de 
Grfeve.     As  he  mounted  the  ladder  he  was  heard  repeating  several 
times,  "  Forsake  me  not,  mv  God,  for  fear  lest  I  forsake  Thee." 
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was  strangled  before  he  was  cast  into  the  flames  [De  Thou, 
.  ill.  pp.  399 — 402],  the  sole  favour  his  friends  could  obtain 
or  him. 

But  extreme  severity  on  the  part  of  the   powers   that  be  is 

Beetual  only  when  it  falls  upon  a  country  or  upon  parties  that  are 

ete  with   ago  or  already   vanquished  and    worn    out    by   long 

truggles;    when,  on   the  contrary,   it  is  brought  to  bear  upon 

Lrties  in  the  flush  of  youth,  eager  to  proclaim  and  propagate 

emselves,  so  far  from  intimidating  them  it  animates  them  and 

irusts  them  into  the  arena  into  which  they  were  of  themselves 

quit^   eager  to  enter.      As   soon   as   the   rule   of  the   catholics, 

in  the  persons  and  by  the  actions  of  the  Guises^  became  sovereign 

nd  aggressive,  the  threatened  reformers  put  themselves  into  the 

titude   of   defence.      They   too   had   got   for   themselves   great 

ders,  some  vaHant  and  ardent,  others  prudent  or  even  timid,  but 

to  declare  themselves  when  the  common  cause  was  greatly 

perilled.     The  house  of  Bourbon,  issuing  from  St.  Louis,  had 

or    its    representatives    in    the    sixteenth    century   Anthony   de 

lourbon,  king  of  Navarre  and  husband  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and 

\s  brother  Louis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Conde.      The  king  of 

avarre,  weak  and  irresolute  though  brave  enough,  wavered  between 

tholicism  and  the    reformation,    inclining   rather   in   his   heait 

the  cause  of  the  reformation  to  which  the  queen  his  wife,  who 

first  showed  indifference,  had  before  long  become  passionately 

fctached.     His  brother,  the  prince  of  Conde,  young,  fiery,  and 

ften   flighty  and  rash,  put  himself  openly  at  the)  head  of  the 

formed  party.      The  house  of  Bourbon  held  itself  to  be    the 

Eval  perforce  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.     It  had  amongst  the  high 

oblesse  of  France  two  allies,  more  fitted  than  any  others   for 

hting  and  for  command :  Admiral  de  Cohgny  and  his  brother, 

cis  d'Andelot,  both  of  them  nephews  of  the  constable  Anne 

Montmorency,  both  of  them  already  experienced  and  famous 

rriors,  and  both  of  them  devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  cause 

the  reformation.     Thus,  at  the  accession  of  Francis  II.,  whilst 

e  catholic  party,  by  means  of  the  Guises  and  with  the  support  of 

majority  of  the  country,  took  in  hand    the   government   of 

ce,  the  reforming  party  ranged  themselves  round  the  king  of 
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NavaiTe,  the  prince  of  CondiS,  and  Admiral  de  CoUgny,  and  became 
under  their  direction,  tliough'in  a  minority,  a  powerful  opposition, 
able  and  ready,  on  the  one  band,  to  narrowly  watch  and  criticize 
the  actions  of  those  who  were  in  power,  and  on  the  other  to  claim  for 
their  own  people  not  by  any  means  freedom  as  a  general  principle 
in  the  constitution  of  the  State,  but  free  manifestation  of  their 
faith  and  free  exercise  of  their  own  form  of  worship. 

Apart  from  J  we  do  not  mean  to  say  above,  these  two  great 
parties  which  were  arrayed  in  the  might  and  appeared  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  national  idetis  and  feelings,  the  queen-mother, 
Catherine  de'  Medici  was  quietly  labouring  to  form  another,  more 
independent  of  the  public,  and  more  docile  to  herself,  and,  above 
all,  faithful  to  the  crown  and  to  the  interests  of  the  kingly  house 
and  its  servants;  a  party  Btrictly  catholic  but  regarding  as  a 
necessity  the  task  of  humourmg  the  reformers  and  granting  them 
such  concessions  as  might  prevent  explosions  fi'aught  with  peril  to 
the  State;  a  third  party  {tiers  parti)^  as  we  should  say  now-a-days, 
politic  and  prudeut,  somewhat  lavish  of  promises  without  being 
sure  of  the  power  to  keep  them,  not  much  embarrassed  at 
having  to  change  attitude  and  language  according  to  the  shifting 
phases  of  the  moment,  and  anxious  above  everything  to  maintain 
public  peace  and  to  put  off  questions  which  it  could  not  solve 
pacificall}^.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  as  at  every  other  time, 
worthy  folks  of  moderate  views  and  nervous  temperaments, 
ambitious  persons  combining  greed  with  suppleness,  old  servants 
of  the  crown,  and  officials  full  of  scruples  and  far  from  bold  in  the 
practical  part  of  government,  were  the  essential  elements  of  this 
party.  The  constable  De  Montmorency  sometimes  issued  forth 
from  Chantilly  to  go  and  aid  the  queen-mother,  in  whom  he  had 
no  confidence,  but  whom  lie  preferred  to  the  Guises.  A  former 
councillor  of  the  parliament,  for  a  long  while  chancellor  und^* 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  IL  and  again  summoned,  under  Francis  IX, 
by  Catherine  de'  Medici  to  the  same  post,  Francis  Olivier,  was  an 
honourable  executant  of  the  party's  indecisive  but  moderate  policy. 
He  died  on  the  15th  of  JIarch,  1560;  and  Catherine,  in  concert 
with  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  had  the  chancellorship  thus  vacated 
conferred    upon   Miehuel   de    FHospital,    a    magistrate    already 
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celebrated  and  destined  to  become  still  more  so.  As  soon  as  he 
entered  upon  this  great  office  he  made  himself  remarkable  by  the 
marvellous  ability  he  showed  in  restraining  within  bounds  '*  the 
Lorraines  themselves  whose  servant  he  was/'  says  the  protestant 
chronicler  Regnier  de  la  Planch e  ;  "  to  those  who  had  the  public 
_  weal  at  heart  he  gave  hope  that  all  would  at  last  turn  out  well, 

■  provided  that  he  were  let  alone,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  adequately  describe  the  prudence  he  displayed ; 
for,  assuredly,  although  if  he  had  taken  a  shorter  road  towards 
manfully  opposing  the  mischief  he  would  bave  deserved  moi'e 
praise,  and  God  would  perhaps  have  blessed  his  constancy,  yet,  so 
far  as  one  can  judge,  he  alone,  by  his  moderate  behaviour,  was  the 

J  instrument  made  use  of  by  God  for  keeping  back  many  an  im- 
petuous flood  under  which  every  Frenchman  would  have   been 

H  Bubmerged.  External  appearances,  however,  seemed  to  the  con- 
trary. In  short,  when  any  one  represented  to  him  some  trouble 
that  was  coming,  he  always  had  these  words  on  his  lips, 
*  Patience,  patience :  all  will  go  well/"  This  philosophical  and 
patriotic  confidence  on  the  part  of  chancellor  de  I'Hospital  was 
&ted  to  receive  some  cruel  falsifications, 

A  few  months  and  hardly  so  much  after  the  accession  of  Francis 
II.  a  serious  matter  brought  into  violent  collision  the  three  parties 
whose  characteristics  and  dispositions  have  just  been  described. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Guises  was  insupportable  to  the  reformers  and 
irksome  to  many  lukewarm  or  wavering  members  of  the  catholic 

■  nobility.  An  edict  of  the  king's  had  revoked  all  the  graces  and 
alienations  of  domains  granted  by  his  father.  The  crown  refused 
to  pey  its  most  lawful  debts ;  and  duns  were  flocking  to  the  court. 
To  get  rid  of  them,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  a  proclamation 
issued  by  the  king,  warning  all  persons,  of  whatever  condition, 
who  had  come  to  dun  for  payment  of  debts,  for  compensations  or 
for  graces,  to  take  themselves  off  within  twenty- four  hours  on  pain 

Kf  being  hanged ;  and,  that  it  miglit  appear  how  seriously  meant 
^  threat  was,  a  very  conspicuous  gibbet  was  erected  at 
Itetainebleau  close  to  the  palace.  It  was  a  shocking  affi-ont. 
The  malcontents  at  once  made  up  to  the  reformers.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  general  oppression  and  perils  under  which  these 
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latter  laboured,  they  were  liable  to  racet  everywhere,  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  men  posted  on  the  look  out,  who  insulted  them  and 
denounced  them  to  the  magistrates  if  they  did  not  uncover  them- 
selves before  the  madonnas  set  up  in  their  way,  or  if  they  did  not 
join  in  tlie  litanies  chanted  before  them.     A  repetition  of  petty  re- 
quisitions soon  becomes  an  odious  tyi*anny.     An  understanding  was 
established  between  very  different  sorts  of  malcontents ;  they  all 
said  and  spread  abroad  that  the  Guises  were  the  autliors  of  these 
oppressive  and  unjustifiable  acts*     They  made  common  cause  ia 
seeking  for  means  of  delivering  themselves,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
an  open  distinction  between  the  Guises  and  the  king,  the  latter  ofj 
whom  there  was  no  idea  of  attacking.     The  inviolability  of  kings] 
and  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  those  two  fundamental 
of  a  free  monarchy,  had  already  become  fixed  ideas  ;  but  how  were 
they  to  be  taken  advantage  of  and  put  in  practice  when  the  insti«i 
tutions  whereby  political  liberty  exerts  its  powers  and  keeps  itself^ 
secure  were  not  in  force  ?    The  malcontents,  whether  reformers  oi 
catholics,  all  cried  out  for  the  states-general.     Those  of  Tours,  ii 
1484,  under   Charles  VIII.,  had   left  behind  them  a  momentom 
and  an  honoured   memory.     But  the  Guises  and  their  partisan^a 
energetically  rejected  this  cry.     "  They  told  the  king  that  whoevei^r 
spoke  of  convoking  the  states-general  was  his  personal  enemy  anc3 
guilty  of  high  treason,  for  his  people  would  fain  impose  law  upon::* 
him  from  whom  they  ought  to  take  it;  in  such  sort  that  ther^ 
would  be  left  to  him  nothing  of  a  king  but  the  bare  title.     Th_« 
queen-mother,    though    all    the   while  giving    fair   word^    to  iImj^ 
malcontents,  whether  reformers  or  others,  was  also  disquieted  cmt 
their  demands,  and  she  wi'ote  to  her  son-in-law,  Philip  II.  king  <^^ 
Spain,  *  that  they  wanted,  by  means  of  the  said  states,  to  redu<^^ 
her  to  the  condition  of  a  maid-of-all-work.'     Wliereupon  Philij? 
replied  '  that  he  would  willingly  employ  all  Ids  forces  to  uphold  tlia 
authority  of  the  king  his  brother-in-law  and  of  his  ministers,  anrf 
that  he  had  forty  thousand  men  all  ready  in  case  anybody  should 
be  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  violate  it.'  " 

In  their  perplexity,  the  malcontents,  amongst  whom  the 
reformers  were  becoming  day  by  day  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  urgent,    determined    to    take   the   advice  of  >the  graateat 
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lawyers  and  most  celebrated  theologians  of  France  and  Germany. 
They  asked  whether  it  would  be  permissible^  with  a  good  con- 
science and  without  tailing  into  the  crime  of  high -treason,  to  take 
up  arras  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  persons  of  the  duke  of 
Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  forcing  them  to  render  an 
account  of  their  administration.  The  doctors,  on  being  con- 
sulted, answered  that  it  would  be  allowable  to  oppose  by  force  the 
■Ear  from  legitimate  supremacy  of  the  Guises,  provided  that  it  were 
Hlone  under  the  authority  of  princes  of  the  blood>  born  adminis- 
trators of  the  realm  in  such  cases,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
orders  composing  the  State,  or  the  greatest  and  soundest  portion 
of  those  orders.  A  meeting  of  the  princes  who  were  hostile  to  the 
Guises  was  held  at  Vendome  to  dehberate  as  to  the  conduct  to  be 
adopted  in  this  condition  of  opinions  and  parties;  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  his  brother  the  prince  of  Conde,  Coligny,  d'Andelot, 
*  and  some  of  their  most  intimate  friends  took  part  in  it ;  and 
d'Ardres,  confidential  secretary  to  the  constable  De  Montmorency, 
was  present,  The  prince  of  Conde  was  for  taking  up  arms  at 
l^nce  and  swoop  down  upon  the  Guises,  taking  them  by  surprise. 
Coligny  formally  opposed  this  plan  :  the  king,  at  bis  majority,  had 
aright,  he  said,  to  choose  his  own  advisers;  no  doubt  it  was  a 
deplorable  thing  to  see  foreigners  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  the 
country  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  removing  theoi,  be  rashly 
exposed  to  the  scourge  of  civil  war;  perhaps  it  would  be  enough 
if  the  queen-mother  were  made  acquainted  with  the  general  dis- 
content. The  constable's  secretary  coincided  with  Coligny,  whose 
opinion  was  carried.  It  was  agreed  that  the  prince  of  Cond^ 
should  restrain  his  ardour  and  let  himself  be  vaguely  regarded  as 
the  possible  leader  of  the  enterprise  if  it  were  to  take  place,  but 
without  giving  it,  until  further  notice,  his  name  and  co-operation. 
He  was  called  the  mute  captain. 

There  was  need  of  a  less  conspicuous  and  more  pronounced 
leader  for  that  which  was  becoming  a  conspiracy.  And  one  soon 
presented  himself  in  the  person  of  Godfrey  de  Barri,  lord  of 
La  Renaudie,  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  family  of  Perigord,  well 
known  to  Duke  Francis  of  Guise,  under  whose  orders  he  had 
aenred  valiantly  at  Metz  in   1552,  and  who  had  for  some   time 
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protected  him  against  the  consequences  of  a  troublesome  trial  at 
wliicli  La  Renaudie  had  been  found  guilty  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris  of  forging  and  uttering  false  titles.  Being  forced  to  leave 
France  he  retired  into  Switzerland,  to  Lausanne  and  Geneva, 
where  it  was  not  long  before  he  showed  the  most  passionate 
devotion  for  the  Reformation.  '*  He  was  a  man,"  says  De  Thou, 
"  of  (luick  and  insinuating  wits,  ready  to  undertake  anything,  and 
burning  with  desire  to  avenge  himself  and  wipe  outj  by  some 
brilliant  deed,  the  infamy  of  a  sentence  which  he  had  incurred 
rather  through  another's  than  his  own  crime.  He,  then,  readily 
offered  his  servnces  to  those  who  were  looking  out  for  a  second 
leader,  and  ho  undertook  to  scour  the  kingdom  in  order  to  win  over 
the  men  whose  names  had  been  given  him.  He  got  from  them  all 
a  promise  to  meet  him  at  Nantes  in  February,  1560,  and  he  there 
made  them  a  long  and  able  speech  against  the  Guises,  ending  by 
saying,  *  God  bids  us  to  obey  kings  even  when  they  ordain  unjust ' 
things,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  who  resist  the  powers 
that  God  has  set  up  do  resist  His  will.  We  have  this  advantage 
that  we,  ever  full  of  submission  to  the  prince,  are  set  against  none 
but  traitors  hostile  to  their  king  and  their  country,  and  so  much 
the  more  dangerous  in  that  they  nestle  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
State  and,  in  the  name  and  clothed  with  the  authority  of  a  king 
who  is  a  more  child,  are  attacking  the  kingdom  and  the  king  himself. 
Now,  in  order  that  you  may  not  suppose  that  you  will  be  acting 
herein  against  your  consciences,  lam  quite  willing  to  be  the  first  to 
protest  and  take  God  to  witness  that  I  will  not  think  or  say  or  do 
anything  against  the  king,  against  the  queen  his  mother,  against 
the  princes  his  brothers,  or  against  those  of  his  blood ;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  I  will  defend  tlieir  majesty  and  their  dignity  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  authority  of  the  laws  and  the  Uberty  of  the 
country  against  the  tyranny  of  a  few  foreigners ' "  [De  Tlion,  t.  iii. 
pp.  467—4^80], 

**  Out  of  so  large  an  assemblage,"  adds  tlie  historian,  "  there 
was  not  found  to  be  one  w^hom  so  delicate  an  enterprise  caused  to 
recoil  or  who  asked  for  time  to  deliberate.  It  was  agreed  that, 
before  anything  else,  a  large  number  of  persons,  without  arms 
and  free  from  suspicion,  should  repair  to  court  auJ  there  present 
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a  petition  to  the  king,  beseeching  him  not  to  put  pressure  upon  con- 
sciences any  more,  and  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  religion  ;  that 
at  almost  the  same  time  a  chosen  body  of  horsemen  slioold  repair 
to  Blois  where  the  king  was,  that  their  accomplices  should  admit 
them  into  the  town  and  present  a  new  petition  to  the  king  against 
the  Guises,  and  that,  if  these  princes  would  not  withdraw  and  give 
an  account  of  their  administration,  they  should  bo  attacked  sword 
in  hand ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  prince  of  Cond^,  wlio  had  wished 
his  name  to  be  kept  secret  up  to  that  time,  should  put  liimself  at 
the  head  of  the  conspirators.  The  15th  of  June  was  the  day  fixed 
for  the  execution  of  it  all.'* 

But  the  Guises  were  warned;  one  of  La  llenaudie's  friends  had 
revealed  the  conspiracy  to  tho  cardinal  of  Lorraine's  secretary; 
and  from  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy  they  received  information  as 
to  the  conspiracy  hatched  against  them.  The  cardinal,  impetuous 
and  pusillanimous  too,  was  for  calling  out  the  troops  at  once ; 
but  his  brother  the  duke,  "  who  was  not  easily  startled,"  was 
opposed  to  anything  demonstrative.  They  removed  the  king  to  the 
castle  of  Amboise,  a  safer  place  than  the  town  of  Blois  ;  and  they 
concerted  measures  with  the  queen-mother  to  whom  the  oon« 
spirators  were,  both  in  their  plans  and  their  persons,  almost  86 
objectionable  as  to  them.  She  wrote,  in  a  style  of  affectionate 
confidence,  to  Coligny,  begging  him  to  come  to  Amboise  and  give 
her  his  advice.  He  arrived  in  company  with  his  brother  d' Andelot 
and  urged  the  queen- mother  to  grant  the  reformers  liberty  of 
conscience  and  of  worship,  the  only  way  to  checkmate  all  the 
mischievous  designs  and  to  restore  peace  to  the  kingdom.  Some* 
thing  of  what  he  advised  was  done  :  a  royal  decree  was  published 
and  carried  up  to  the  parliament  on  the  1 5th  of  March,  ordaining 
the  abolition  of  every  prosecution  on  account  of  religion,  in  respect 
of  the  past  only  and  under  reservations  which  rendered  the  grace 
almost  inappreciable.  The  Guises,  on  their  side,  wrote  to  the 
constable  De  Montmorency  to  inform  him  of  the  conspiracy,  "of 
which  you  will  feel  as  great  liorror  as  we  do,'*  and  they  signed : 
Your  thoroughly  best  friends.  The  prince  of  Cond^  himself,  though 
informed  about  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  repah-ed  to  Amboise 
without  showing  any  signs   of  being   disconcerted   at   the   cold 
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fecepfcioii  offered  liiia   by   the    Lurraiiie    princes.     The    duke  of 

Guise,  always  bold,  even  in  his  precautions,  "  found  an  honoui'able 

means  of  making  sure  of  hiui,"  says  Castelnau,  **  by  giving  him 

the  guard  at  a  gate  of  tho  town  of  j^mboise,*'  where  he  had  him 

under  watch  and  ward  himself.    The  lords  and  gentlemen  attach 

to  the  court  made  sallies  all  around    Amboise   to    prevent  a 

unexpected  attack,     ''  They  caught  a  great  many  troops  badly 

and   badly   equipped.      Many   poor   folks  in   utter   despair  and 

without  a  leader  asked  pardon   as  they  threw   down   upon   the 

ground  some  \\Tetched  arms  they  bore,  and  declared  that  they 

knew  no  more  about  the  enterprise  tlrnu  that  there  had  been 

time  appointed  them  to  see  a  petition  presented  to  tho  king  whic 

concerned  the  welfare  of  his   service  and  that  of  the  kingdom  " 

iMemoires  de  Cadelnau,  pp.  49,50].     Ou  the  18th  of  March,  La 

Renaudie,  who  was  scouring  the  country,  seeking  to  rally  his  nieo, 

encountered  a  body  of  royal  horse  who  were  equally  hotly  in  queM 

of  the  conspirators;  the  two  detachments  attacked  one   anoth 

furiously;    La   Renaudie    was    killed,    and  his  body,    ^vhich 

carried  to  Amboise,  was  strung  up  to  a  gallows  on  the  bridge  a 

the  Loire  with  this  scroll :  "  This  is  La  Henaudie>  called  La  Forest, 

captain  of  the  rebels,  leader  and  author  of  the  sedition/*   .Bi^anler 

continued  for  several  days  in  the  surrounding  country;  but  tJjo 

surprise  -attempted   against   the  Guises   was   a   failure,   and 

important  result  of  the  riot  of  Aniboiie  {ttunnltr  d' Amboise)^  as 

was  called,  was  an  ordinance  of  Francis  IL,  who,  on  the  1 7th 

Marcb,  L560,  appointed  Duke  Francis  of  Guise  'Miis  lieut^onant 

general,  representing  him  in  person  absent  and  present 

good  town  of  Amboise  and  other  places  of  the  realm,  with  (i 

power,  authority,  commission  and  special    mandate  to  a> 

all    the    [)rince8,    lords,    and    gentlemen,  and    generally    tv, 

mand,  order,  provide,  and    dispose    of  all    things   requisite 

necessary." 

The  young  king  was,  nevertheless,  according  to  what  appearB, 
somewhat  troubled  at  all  this  uproar  and  at  the  language  of 
conspirators  :  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  said  he  sometimes  to 
Guises,  '*  but  1  liear  it  said  that  people  are  against  you  only.     1 
wish  you  could  be  away  from  here  for  a  time,  that  we  might  see 
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whether  it  is  you  or  T  that  they  are  against*'  But  the  Guises  set 
about  removing  this  idea  by  telHng  the  king  "  that  neither  ho  nor 
his  brothers  would  live  one  hour  after  their  departure,  and  that  the 
house  of  Bourbon  were  only  seeking  how  to  exterminate  the  king's 
house."  The  cai*csscs  of  the  young  queen  Mary  Stuart  were 
enlisted  in  support  of  these  assertions  of  her  uncles.  They  made  a 
cruel  use  of  their  easy  victory:  **  for  a  whole  month/'  according 
to  contemporary  chronicles,  "  there  was  nothing  but  hanging  or 
drowning  folks.     The  Loire  was  covered  with  corpses  strung,  six, 

eight,  ten  and  fifteen,  to  long  poles '*     **  What  was  strange 

to  see,"  says  Regnier  de  lu  Planclic,  "  and  had  never  been  wont 
under  any  form  of  government,  they  were  led  out  to  execution 
without  ha^dng  any  sentence  pronounced  against  them  publicly,  or 
having  the  cause  of  their  death  declared,  or  having  their  names 
mentioned.  They  of  the  Guises  reserved  the  chief  of  them,  after 
dinner,  to  make  sport  for  the  ladies  ;  the  two  sexes  were  ranged  at 
the  T^nndows  of  the  castle,  as  if  it  wei^e  a  question  of  seeing  some 
mummery  played.  And  what  is  worse,  the  king  and  his  young 
brothers  were  present  at  these  spectacles,  as  if  the  desire  were  to 
*  blood  *  them  ;  the  sufferers  were  pointed  out  to  them  by  the 
cardinal  of  Lon^aine  with  all  the  signs  of  a  man  greatly  rejoiced, 
and  when  the  poor  wretches  died  with  more  than  usual  firmness^ 
he  would  say,  *  See,  sir,  what  brazenness  ami  madness  ;  the  fear*  of 
death  cannot  abate  their  pride  and  felonry.  W\mt  would  they  do, 
then,  if  they  had  you  in  their  clutches?'  " 

It  was  too  much  vengefince  to  take  and  too  much  punishment 
to  inflict  for  a  danger  so  short-lived  and  so  strictly  personal.  So 
hideous  was  the  spectacle  that  the  ihichess  of  Guise,  Anne  d'Est<.*, 
daught^LT  <jf  Renfo  of  France,  duchc^ss  of  Fen*ara,  took  her  depar- 
ture one  day,  saying,  as  she  did  so,  to  Catherine  de*  Medici,  '*  Ah  I 
madarae,  what  a  whirlwind  of  hatred  is  gathering  about  the  heads 
of  my  poor  children ! ''  There  was,  throughout  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  country,  a  profound  feeling  of  indignation  against 
the  Guises.  One  of  their  victims,  Villeraongey,  just  as  it  came  to 
his  turn  to  die,  plunged  his  hands  into  his  comrades*  blood,  saying, 
"  Heavenly  Father,  this  is  the  blood  of  Thy  children :  Thou  wilt 
avenge  it!"  John   d'Aubign<5,   a  nobleman  of  Saintonge,  as  he 
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passed  through  Amboise  one  market-daj  with  his  sod,  a  little  boy 
eight  years  old,  .stopped  before  the  heads  fixed  upon  the  posts  and 
said  to  the  child,  "  My  boy,  spare  not  thy  head,  after  mine,  to 
avenge  these  brave  chiefs  ;  if  thoii  spare  thyself,  thou  slialt  have 
my  curse  upon  thee.'*  The  Cliaucellor  Olivier  himself,  for  a  long 
while  devoted  to  the  Cruises,  but  now  seriously  ill  and  disquiet-ed 
about  the  future  of  his  soid,  said  to  himself,  quite  low,  as  he  saw 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  from  wliom  ho  had  just  received  a  visit, 
going  out,  **  Ah  I  cardinal,  you  are  getting  us  all  damned  1  '* 

The  mysterious  chieftain,  ihe  miife  eaptain  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Amboise,  Prince  Louis  of  Conde,  remained  unattainted,  and 
he  remained  at  Amboise  itself.  People  were  astounded  at  his 
security.  He  had  orders  not  to  move  away ;  his  papers  were 
seized  by  the  grand  prelate ;  but  his  coolness  and  his  pride  did 
not  desert  him  for  an  instant.  We  will  borrow  from  the  Uisioire 
des  Princes  de  Conde  (t.  i,  pp,  68 — 71),  by  the  duke  of  Aumale, 
the  present  heir,  and  a  worthy  one,  of  that  line,  the  account  of 
his  appearance  before  Francis  II. ,  **  in  full  council,  in  presence  of 
the  two  queens,  the  knights  of  the  order,  and  the  great  officers  of 
the  crown.  *  As  I  am  certified,'  said  he,  Hhat  I  have  near  the 
king's  person  enemies  who  are  seeking  the  ruin  of  me  and  mine,  I 
have  begged  him  to  do  me  so  much  favour  as  to  hear  ray  answer  in 
this  company  hero  jiresent.  Now,  I  declare  that,  save  his  own  person 
and  the  ftersons  of  his  brothers,  of  the  queen  his  mother  and  of 
the  queen  regnant,  those  who  have  reported  that  I  was  chief  and 
leader  of  certain  sedition-mongers  who  are  said  to  have  conspired 
against  his  person  and  state,  have  f\ilsely  and  miserably  lied.  And 
renouncing,  for  tlie  nonce,  my  quality  as  prince  of  the  blood, 
which  I  hold,  however,  of  God  alone,  I  am  ready  to  make  them 
confess,  at  the  8word*s  point,  that  they  are  cowards  and  rascals, 
themselves  seeking  the  subversion  of  the  state  and  the  crown, 
whereof  I  am  bound  to  promote  the  maintenance  by  a  better  title 
than  my  accusers.  If  there  be,  amongst  those  present,  any  one 
who  has  made  such  a  report  and  will  maintain  it,  let  him  declare 
as  much  this  moment."  The  duke  of  Guise,  rising  to  his  feet,  pro- 
tested  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have  so  great  a  prince  any  longer 
calumniated,  and  offered  to  be  his  second,     Conde,  profiting  by  the 
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effect  produced  by  his  proud  language,  demanded  and  obtained 
leave  to  retire  from  the  court ;  which  he  quitted  at  once/' 

All  seemed  to  be  over;  but  the  whole  of  France  had  been 
strongly  moved  by  what  had  just  taken  place  ;  and,  though  the  insti- 
tutions which  invite  a  people  to  interfere  in  its  OAvn  destinies  were 
not  at  the  date  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  regular  and  effective 
working  order,  there  was  everywhere  felt,  even  at  court,  the 
necessity  of  ascertaining  the  feeling  of  the  country.     On  all  sides 
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there  was  a  demand  for  the  convocation  of  the  states-general  The 
Guises  and  the  queen-mother,  who  dreaded  this  great  and  indepen- 
dent national  power,  attempted  to  satisfy  public  opinion  by  calling  an 
assembly  of  notables,  not  at  all  numerous  and  chosen  by  themselves. 
It  was  summoned  to  meet  on  August  21,  1560,  at  Fontainebleau,  in 
the  apartments  of  the  queen-mother.  Some  great  lords^  certain 
bishops,  the  constable  De  Montmorency,  two  marshals  of  France, 
the  privy  councillors,  the  knights  of  the  order,  the  secretaries 
of  state  and  finance,  Chancellor  de  THospital  and  Coligny  took 
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part  in  it ;  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Cond^  did  Bi 
respond  to  the  summons  they  received ;  the  constable  rode  wp  with  a^ 
following  of  six  hundred  horse.  The  first  day  was  fiilly  taken  qjfl 
by  a  statement,  presented  to  the  assembly  by  THospital,  of  the  evils' 
that  had  fallen  upon  France  and  by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
Guises  that  they  were  ready  to  render  an  account  of  their  adminis- 
tration and  of  their  actions*  Next  day,  just  as  the  bishop  of  Valence 
was  about  to  speak,  Coligny  went  up  to  the  king,  made  two  genuflec- 
tions, stigmatized  in  energetic  terms  the  Amboise  conspiracy  and 
every  similar  enterprise,  and  presented  two  petitions,  one  intended 
for  the  king  himself  and  the  other  for  the  queen-mother:  **Tliev 
were  forwarded  to  me  in  Normandy,*'  said  he,  "  by  faithful  Cliri"- 
tians  who  make  their  prayers  to  God  in  accordance  with  the  true 
rules  of  piety.  They  ask  for  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  holding 
their  own  creed  and  that  of  having  temples  and  celebrating  their 
worship  in  certain  fixed  places.  If  necessary,  this  petition  would 
be  signed  by  fifty  thousand  persons.'*  '*  And  I,"  said  the  duke  of 
Guise  brusquely,  "would  find  a  million  to  sign  a  contrary 
petition."  This  incident  went  no  further  between  the  two  speakers. 
A  great  discussion  began  aa  to  the  reforms  desirable  in  the  Churt'li 
and  as  to  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  or,  in  default 
thereof,  a  national  council.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  spoke  lai^t 
and  vehemently  attacked  the  petitions  presented  by  AdmimI  d^ 
Coligny :  *'  Though  conehed  in  moderate  and  respectfid  tenii?," 
said  he,  "  this  document  is,  at  bottom,  insolent  and  seditious;  it  is 
as  much  as  to  say  that  those  gentry  would  be  obedient  and  suli- 
missive  if  the  king  would  be  pleased  to  authorize  their  mischievous 
sentiments.  For  the  rest,'*  he  added,  "  as  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  improving  morals  and  putting  in  force  strict  discipline,  the 
meeting  of  a  council,  whether  general  or  national,  appears  to 
me  f|uite  unnecessary.  I  consent  to  the  holding  of  the  statd^^  , 
general."  ^^^H 

The  opinion  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  adopted  b^S^ 
king,   the  queen-mother,  and   the  assemblage.     An   edict  dated 
August  26,  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  states-general  at  Meaux  on 
the  10th  of  December  following.     As  to  the  question  of  a  council, 
general  or  national,  it  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  pope  ani 
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he  bishops  of  France.  Meanwhile,  it  was  announced  that  the 
punishment  of  sectaries  would,  for  the  present,  be  suspended,  but 
that  the  king  reserved  to  himself  and  liis  judges  the  right  of 
severely  chastising  those  who  had  armed  the  populace  and  kindled 
sedition.  "Thus  it  was,"  adds  De  Thou,  "that  the  protestant 
religion,  hitherto  so  hated,  began  to  be  tolerated  and  in  a  manner 

futhorized,  by  consent  of  its  enemies  themselves**  IHistoire 
Tniverselle^  t.  iii.  p.  535]* 
The  elections  to  the  states-general  were  very  stormy ;  all  parties 
displayed  the  same  ardour ;  the  Guises  by  identifying  themselves 
more  and  more  ^vith  the  Catholic  cause  and  employing,  to  further 
its  triumpli,  all  the  resources  of  the  government;  the  reformers 
by  appealing  to  the  rights  of  liberty  and  to  the  passions  bred  of 
sect  and  of  local  independence.  A  royal  decree  was  addressed  to 
all  the  bailiffs  of  the  kingdom :  "  Ye  shall  not  fail/*  said  the  king 
IpD  them,  ^*to  keep  your  eyes  open  and  give  orders  that  such 
mischievous  spirits  as  may  be  composed  of  the  remnants  of  the 
Amboise  rebellion  or  other  gentry  studious  of  innovation  and 
altei-ation  in  the  state  bo  so  discovered  and  restrained  that  they 
be  not  able  to  corrupt  by  their  machinations,  under  whatsoever 
pretexts  they  may  hide  them,  simple  fc»lk8  led  on  by  confidence  in 
the  clemency  whereof  we  have  heretofore  made  use,"  The  bailiffs 
followed,  for  the  most  part  successfully  but  in  some  cases  vainly, 
the  instructions  they  had  received.  One  morning  in  December, 
^660,  the  duke  of  Guise  was  visited  by  a  courier  from  the  count 
Wte  Villars,  governor  of  Languedoc  ;  he  informed  the  duke  that  the 
deputies  of  that  province  had  just  been  appointed  and  that  they 

fU  belonged  to  the  new  religion  and  were  amongst  the  most 
eroted  to  the  sect;  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  "  for  they 
y\ere  men  of  wits,  great  reputation,  and  circumspection.  The 
governor  was  very  vexed  at  not  having  been  able  to  prevent  their 
election  and  departure ;  but  plurality  of  votes  had  carried  the  day 
against  him."  This  despatch  was  "  no  sooner  received  than  some 
kden  were  got  ready  to  go  and  meet  those  deputies,  in  order  to  put 
Them  in  a  place  where  they  would  never  have  been  able  to  do  good 
or  harm."  Tlie  deputies  of  Languedoc  escaped  this  ambuscade 
d  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  Orleans ;  but  they  **  were  kept 
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under  strict  watch  and  their  papers  were  confiscated  up  to  t 
moment  when  the  death  of  the  king  occurred  to  deliver  them  from 
all  fear "  [Ulstoii'e  des  Eiats  generaiiaa^  by  G.  Picot,  t.  ii,  pp, 
25^ — 291.  In  Provence,  in  Dauphiny,  in  the  countship  of  Avignon, 
at  Lyons,  on  occasion  and  in  the  midst  of  the  electoral  struggle, 
several  local  risings,  seizures  of  arms,  and  surprisals  of  towns  took 
place  and  distui^bed  tlio  public  peace.  There  was  not  yet  religio 
civil  war,  but  there  were  the  preparatory  note  and  syinpto 
of  it. 

At  the  same  time  that  they  were  thus  labouring  to  keep  out  of 
the  approaching  states-general  adversaries   of  obscure  rank  and 
belonging  to  the  people,   the  Guises  had  very  much  at  heart  a 
desire  that  the  great  leaders  of  the  reformers  and  of  the  Cathohc 
malcontents,  especially  the  two  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Condd,  should  come  to  this 
assembly  and  there  find    themselves  under   the  thumb    of  their 
enemies.     They  had  not  gone  to  the  assemblage  of  notables  at 
Fontainehleau,  and  their  hostility  to  the  Guises  had  been  openly 
shown  during  and  since  that  absence.     Nothing  was  left  untri 
to  attract  them,  not  to  Meaux  any  longer,  but  to  Orleans,  whither 
the  meeting  of  the  states-general  had  been  transferred.      King 
Francis  II,,  a  docile  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  uncles  and  lu8 
young  queen  their  niece,  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  the  king  of 
Navarre,  urging  him  to  bring  with  him  his  brother  the  prince  of 
Conde  to  clear  himself  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him  **by 
these  miserable   heretics,  who  made  marvellous  charges  against 

him Condc  would  easily  prove  the  falsity  of  the  assertions 

made  by  these  rascals."  The  king  of  Navarre  still  hesitated;  the 
king  insisted  haughtily.  "  I  should  be  sorry,'*  he  wrote  on  the 
30tli  of  August,  1560,  **  that  into  the  heart  of  a  person  of  such 
good  famil}^  and  one  that  touches  me  so  nearly,  so  miserable  an 
inclination  should  have  entered;  being  able  to  assure  you  that 
whereinsoever  he  refuses  to  obey  me  I  shall  know  perfectly  well 
how  to  make  it  felt  that  I  am  king."  The  prince  of  Cond^*^ 
mother-in-hiw,  the  countess  of  Roye,  wrote  to  the  queen-mother 
that  the  prince  would  appear  at  court  if  the  king  commandod  it> 
but  she  begged  her  beforehand  not  to  think  it  strange  if,  on  going 
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to  a  place  where  his  most  cruel  enemies  had  every  power,  he  went 
attended  by  liis  friends.  Whether  she  really  were,  or  only 
pretended  to  be,  shocked  at  what  looked  like  a  threat,  Catherine 
replied  that  no  person  in  France  bad  a  right  to  approach  the  king 
in  any  other  wise  than  with  his  ordinary  foHowing,  and  that, 
if  the  prince  of  Gond6  went  to  conrt  with  a  numerous  escort, 
he  would  find  the  king  still  better  attended.  At  last  the  king  of 
H  Navarre  and  his  brother  made  up  their  minds.  How  could  they 
elude  formal  orders  ?  Armed  resistance  had  become  the  only 
possible  resource,  and  the  prince  of  Conde  lacked  means  to 
maintain  it ;  his  scarcity  of  money  was  such  that,  in  order  to 
procure  him  a  thousand  gold  crowns,  his  mother-in-law  had  been 
obliged  to  pledge  her  castle  of  Germiny  to  the  constable  De  Mont- 
morency. In  spite  of  fears  and  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 
their  most  sincere  friends,  the  two  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
left  their  homes  and  set  out  for  Orleans.  On  their  aiTival  before 
Poitiers,  great  was  their  surprise  ;  the  governor,  Monlpezat,  shut 
the  gates  against  them  as  public  enemies.  They  were  on  the  point 
of  abruptly  retracing  their  steps ;  but  Montpezat  had  ill  under- 
stood his  instructions ;  he  ought  to  have  kept  an  eye  upon  the 
Bourbons  without  displaying  any  bad  disposition  towards  them  ; 
80  long  as  they  prosecuted  their  journey  peacefully,  the  object 
was,  on  tlie  contrary,  to  heap  upon  them  marks  of  respect,  and 
neglect  nothing  to  give  them  confidence.  Marshal  de  Termes, 
despatched  in  hot  haste,  went  to  open  the  gates  of  Poitiers  to  the 
princes  and  receive  them  there  with  the  honours  due  to  them. 
They  resumed  their  route  and  arrived  on  the  30th  of  October  at 

•Orleans* 
The  reception  they  there  met  with  cannot  be  better  described 
than  it  has  been  by  the  duke  of  Aumale :  "  Not  one  of  the  crown's 
officers  came  to  receive  the  princes ;  no  honour  was  paid  them  ; 
the  streets  were  deserted,  silent,  and  occupied  by  a  military  guard. 
In  conformity  with  usage  the  king  of  Navarre  presented  himself 
on  horseback  at  the  great  f]rate  of  the  royal  abode ;  it  remained 
slosed.  He  had  to  pocket  the  insult  and  pass  on  foot  through  the 
icket,  between  a  double  row  of  gentlemen  wearing  an  air  of 
isolence.      The  king  awaited  the  princes  in  his  chamber;  behind 
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him  were  ranged  the  Guises  and  the  principal  lords  ;  not  a  word, 
not  a  salutation  on  their  part.      After  this   freezing   reception, 
Francis    IT.    conducted    the    two   brothers   to   his    mother,   who 
received  them,  according  to  Regnier  do  la  Planche'a  expressioi 
*  with  crocodile's  tears.*     The  Guisea  did  not  follow  them  thithepj 
in  order  to  escape  any  personal  dispute  and  so  as  not  to  be  hearei 
of  the  severe  words  which  they  had  themselves  dictated  to  the 
young  monarch.     The  king  questioned  Cond^  sharply;  but  t 
latter,  *  who  was  endowed  with  great  courage  and  spoke  as  well 
ever  any  prince  or  gentleman  in  the  world,  was  not  at  all  starth 
and  defended  his  cause  with   many   good   and  strong  reasoi 
protesting  his  own  innocence  and  accusing  the  Guises  of  calum- 
niation.    When  he  haughtily  alluded  to  tho  word  of  honour  whi< 
had  been  given  hira,  the  king,  interrupting  him,  made  a  sign;  ai 
tho  two  captains  of  the  guard,  Brezc  and  Chavigny,  entered  ad 
took  the  prince's  sword.      He  was  conducted  to  a  house  in  th^^ 
city,  near  the  Jacobins*,  which  was  immediately  barred,  crenelatedjl 
Bun'ounded  by  soldiers   and   converted   into  a  veritable   bastile, 
Whikt  they  were  removing  him  thither,  Cond<S  exclaimed  loudly 
against  this  brazen  violation  of  all  the  promises  of  safety  by  which 
he  had  been  lured  on  when  urged  to  go  to  Orleans.      The  onlji 
answer  ho  received  was  his  committal  to  absolutely  solitary  coi 
fiuement  and  the  withdrawal  of  his  servants.    The  king  of  Navam^ 
vainly  asked  to  have  his  brother*8  custody  confided  to  him; 
obtained  nothing  but  a  coarse  refusal ;  and  he  liimself,  separntedl 
from  his  escort,  was  kept  under  ocular  supervision  in  his  apart- 
ment." 

The  trial  of  the  prince  of  Condd  commenced  immediately.  He 
was  brought  before  the  privy  council.  He  claimed,  as  a  prince  of 
the  blood  and  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  his  right  to  to 
tried  only  by  tlie  court  of  parliament  furnished  with  the  prefer 
complement  of  peers  and  knights  of  the  order.  This  latter  safe- 
guard was  worth  nothing  in  his  case,  for  there  had  been  creatid* 
just  lately,  eighteen  new  knights,  all  friends  and  creatures  of  tte 
Guises.  His  claim,  however,  was  rejected  ;  and  he  repeated  iti^ 
the  same  time  refusing  to  reply  to  any  interrogation  and  appealifig 
"  from  the  king  ill  advised  to  the  king  better  advised,*'     A  prie«t 
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piras  sent  to  celebrate  mass  in  his  chamber :  but  "  I  came/*  said 
he,  **  to  clear  myself  from  the  calumnies  alleged  against  me,  wliich 
ia  of  more  consequence  to  me  than  hearing  mass."     He  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  his  antipathy  towards  the  Guises  and  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  hostilities  directed  against  them.     An  oflScer, 
to  whom  permission  Imd  been   given   to  converse    with    him    in 
presence  of  his  custodians,  told  him  **  that  an  appointment  (accom- 
modation) with  the  duke  of  Guise  would  not  be  an  impossibihty  for 
him.**      **  Appointment  between  him  and  me  !  '*  answered  Gonde  ; 
"  it  can  only  be  at  the  point  of  the  lance."    The  Duchess  Renee  of 
Ferrara,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  having  come  to  France  at  this 
time,  went  to  Orleans  to  pay  her  respects  to  the  king;     The  duke 
of  Guise  was  her  8on*in-law,  and  she  reproached  him  bitterly  ^vith 
Condi's  trial :  **  You  have  just  opened,"  said  she,  **  a  wound  which 
wiU  bleed  a  long  w^hile ;  they  who  have  dared  to  attack  persons  of 
the  blood  royal  have  always  found  it  a  bad  job."     The  prince 
asked  to  see,  in  the  presence  of  such  persons  as  the  king  might 
appoint,  his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Roye,  who,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  trial,  '*  solicited  this  favour  night  and  day,  often  throwing 
herself  on  her  knees  before  the  king  with  tears  incredible ;  but  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  fearing   lest   hia.  Majesty  should  bo  moved 
with  compassion,  drove  away  the    princess   most   rudely,  saying 
that,  if  she  had  her  due,  she  would  herself  be  placed  in  the  lowest 
dungeon."     For  them  of  Guise  the  princess  was  a  thorn  in  the 
flesbj  for  she  lacked  not  wits  or  language  or  courage,  insomuch 
that   they  had   some   discussion   about   making   away  with  her. 
^Memoires  de  Casielnan^  p.  119;  lUdoire  de  VEtat  de  France ,  tant 
tie  la  E'epuMlqae  que  de  fa  Relitjioif^  sous  Fninrois  IL,  hy  L.  Regnier, 
Bieur  de  la  Planche.]     She  demanded  that  at  anyi'ate  able  lawyers 
iiiight   act    as    counsel    for   her   husband.        Peter   Robert  and 
iVancis  do  Marillac,  advocates  of  renowTi  in   the  parliament  of 
I*aris,  were  appointed  by  the  king  for  that  purpose,  but   their 
liaaistance  proved  perfoctly  useless  ;  on   the  26th   of  November, 
1560,    the   prince    of  Cond^   was    sentenced   to  death ;    and   the 
sentence  was  to  be  carried  out  on  the  10th  of  December,  the  very 
day  of  the  opening  of  the  states-general.     Most  of  the  historians 
say  that,  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  signing  it,  three  judges 
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only,  Chancellor  de  THospital,  tlie  councillor  of  staU^  Duportail, 
and  til©  aged  count  of  Sancerre,  Louis  de  Bueil,  refused  to  put 
their  naraes  to  it.  **  For  my  part,*'  says  the  scinipulous  De  Thoa, 
**  I  can  see  nothing  quite  certain  as  to  all  tliat.  I  believe  that  the 
sentence  of  death  was  dra^vn  up  and  not  signed.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  it  so  said  a  long  while  afterwards  by  my  father,  a 
truthful  and  straightforward  man,  to  whom  this  form  of  sentence 
had  always  been  distasteful," 

Many  contemporaries  report,  and  De  Thou  accords  credence  to 
the  report,  that,  in  order  to  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  the  Guises  had  resolved  to  make  away  with 
king  Anthony  of  Navarre  as  well  as  his  brother  the  prino©  of 
Cond^,  but  by  another  process.  Feeling  persuaded  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  against  the  elder  brother  a  sentence  ever 
so  little  in  accordance  with  justice,  for  his  conduct  had  been  v 
reserved,  they  had,  it  is  said,  agreed  that  king  Francis  II,  shoiil 
send  for  the  king  of  Navarre  into  his  closet  and  reproach  h 
severely  for  his  secret  complicity  with  his  brother  Cond^,  and  that 
if  the  king  of  Navarre  defended  himself  stubbornly,  he  should  be 
put  to  death  on  the  spot  by  men  posted  there  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  even  added  that  Francis  II.  was  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  was  beginning  to  be  disquieted  at  tb 
arrogance  and  successes  of  the  Lorraine  princes,  sent  warning  of  tli 
peril  to  the  king  of  Navarre  by  Jacqueline  de  Longwy,  duchess 
of  Montpensier;  and,  just  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  3 
audience  from  which  he  w*a3  not  sure  to  return,  Anthony 
Bourbon,  who  was  wanting  in  head  rather  than  in  heart,  said 
Renty,  one  of  his  gentlonieu,  "  If  I  die  yonder,  carry  my  b 
stained  shirt  to  my  wife  and  my  son,  and  tell  mj  wife  to  aeod 
round  to  the  foreign  princes  of  Christendom  that  they  may  a 
my  death,  as  mj  son  is  not  yet  of  sufficient  age."  W©  nuiy 
remark  that  the  wife  was  Jeanne  d'Albret  and  the  son  w-'  '  '  ♦ 
Henry  IV.  According  to  the  chroniclers,  when  Francis  II.  1... 
in  the  eyes  of  the  man  he  was  to  strike,  his  fierce  I'esolve 
away:  the  king  of  Navarre  retired,  safe  and  sound,  from  the 
interview,  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  irritated  at  the  weakness  of  the 
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king  his  master,  muttered  between   Iiia  teeth,    **  *Tis    ilie 
whitest  liver  that  ever  was." 

In  spite  of  Do  Thou's  endorsement  of  this  stoiy,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  its  authenticity  can  be  admitted  ;  if  the  iriterm*w  between 
the  two  kings  took  place,  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  king  of 
Navarre  seems  to  be  quite  as  Ukely  an  explanation  of  the  result 
as  hesitation  to  become  a  murderer  on  the  part  of  Francis  IL 

One  day  Condd  was  playing  cards  with  some  officers  on  guard 
over  him,  when  a  servant  of  his  who  had  been  permitted  to  resume 
attendance  on  his  master,  pretending  to  approach  him  for  the 
purpose  of  picking  up  a  card,  whispered  in  his  ear,  **  Our  gentle- 
man is  croqued.'*  The  prince,  mastering  his  emotion,  finished  his 
game.  He  then  found  means  of  being  for  a  moment  alone  with 
his  servant,  and  learned  from  him  that  Francis  II,  was  dead 
[IHdalre  des  Frinces  de  CotuU^  by  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  t.  i,  p.  94], 
On  the  17th  of  November,  15G0,  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  to 
go  himting,  he  fainted  suddenly.  He  appeared  to  have  recovered, 
and  was  even  able  to  be  present  when  the  final  sentence  was 
pronounced  against  Conde;  but  on  the  29th  of  November  there 
was  a  fresh  fainting-fit.  It  appears  that  Ambrose  Pait',  at  that 
time  the  first  surgeon  of  his  day  and  a  faithful  reforiner,  informed 
his  patron.  Admiral  Coligny,  that  there  would  not  be  long  to  wait 
and  that  it  was  all  over  with  the  king.  Up  to  the  very  last 
moment,  either  by  themselves  or  through  their  niece  Mary  Stuart, 
the  Guises  preserved  their  influence  over  him :  Francis  II.  sent  for 
the  king  of  Navan'e  to  assure  him  that  it  was  quite  of  his  own 
accord  and  not  by  advice  of  the  Guises,  that  ho  had  brought  Conde 
to  trial-  He  died  on  the  5th  of  December,  15G0,  of  an  effusion  on 
the  brain,  resulting  from  a  fistula  and  an  abscess  in  the  ear. 
Through  a  fog  of  brief  or  doubtful  evidence  we  can  see  at  the 
bedside  of  this  dying  king  his  wife  Mary  Stuart,  who  gave  him  to 
the  last  her  tender  ministrations,  and  Admiral  de  Coligny,  who, 
when  the  king  had  heaved  his  last  sigh,  rose  up  and,  with  his  air 
of  pious  gravity,  said  aloud  before  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and 
the  others  who  were  present,  "  Gentlemen,  the  king  is  dead.  A 
lesson  to  us  to  live."  At  the  same  moment  the  constable  De 
Montmorency,  who  had  been  ordered  some  time  ago  to  Orleans 
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but  had,  according  to  liis  practice,  travelled  but  slowly,  arrived 
suddenly  at  the  city-gate,  threatened  to  hang  the  ill-informed 
keepers  of  it  who  hesitated  to  let  him  enter,  and  hastened  to  fold 
in  his  arms  his  niece,  the  princess  of  Cond^,  whom  the  death  of 
Francis  II.  restored  to  hope. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 


CHARLES  IX  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS  WARS  (1560—1574). 


E  now  enter  upon  the  era  of  the  civil  wars,  massacres,  and 
assassinations  caused  by  religions  fanaticism  or  com- 
mitted on  religious  pretexts.  The  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  the  time  at  which  the  human  race  saw  the 
opening  of  that  great  drama,  of  which  religious  liberty  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end ;  and  France  was  then  the  chief  scene  of  it. 
At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  religious  questions  had  profoundly  agitat-ed 
Christian  Europe  ;  but  towards  tlie  middle  of  the  latter  century 
they  had  obtained  in  the  majority  of  European  States  solutions 
which,  however  incomplete,  might  be  regarded  a^^  definitive. 
Germany  was  divided  into  Catholic  States  and  Protestant  States 
which  had  established  between  themselves  relations  of  an  almost 
pacific  character.  Switzerland  was  entering  upon  the  same 
course*  In  England,  Scotland,  the  Low  Counteries,  the  Scandi- 
navian States,  and  the  free  towns  their  neighbours,  the 
Reformation  had  prevailed  or  was  clearly  tending  to  prevail.     In 
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Italy,  Spain  and  Portu|^al,  on  the  contrary,  the  Reformation 
been  stifled  and  Catliolicism  remained  victorious.  It  was  in  FraDC^ 
that,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  forces,  the  struggle  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  was  most  obstinately  maintained 
and  appeared  for  the  longest  time  uncertain.    After  half  a  centuTj 
of  ci\41  wars  and  massacres  it  terminated  in  Henry  IV.,  a  protestant 
king  who  turned  cathoHc,  but  who  gave  protestants  the  edict  of 
Nantes :  a  precious,  though  insufiBcient  and   precarious,   pled^ye, 
which  served  France  as  a  point  of  departure  towards  religious 
Hlierty  and  which  protected  it  for  nearly  a  century,  in  the  midst  of 
the  brilliant  victory  won  by  Catholicism.     [The  edict  of  Nantes, 
pul^hshed  by  Henry  IV.   in   1598,  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  16S5.] 

For  more  than  three  centuries  civilized  Europe  has  been 
discussing,  pm  or  con,  the  question  of  religious  liberty,  but  from 
instinct  and  with  passion  far  more  than  with  a  serious  under- 
standing of  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  things.  Even  in  our  own' 
day  it  is  not  without  difficulty  that  a  beginning  is  being  made  to 
understand  and  accept  that  principle  in  its  true  sense  and  in  all 
its  bearings.  Men  were  wonderfully  far  from  it  in  1560,  at  tk 
accession  of  Charles  IX.,  a  child  ten  years  old ;  they  were  entering, 
in  blind  confidence,  npon  a  religious  war,  in  order  to  arrive,  only 
after  four  centuries  of  strife  and  mij^conception,  at  a  vindication  of 
religious  liberty.  **  Woe  to  thee,  O  country,  that  hast  a  child  for 
king!  "  said,  in  accordance  with  the  Bible,  the  Venetian,  Micbad' 
Suriano,  ambassador  to  France  at  that  time.  Around  that  roj-al 
child  and  seeking  to  have  the  mastery  over  France  by  being  mftstefi] 
over  him,  were  struggling  the  three  great  parties  at  that  timeoccii- 
pving  the  stage  in  the  name  of  religion :  the  Catholics  rejecteJ 
altogether  the  idea  of  religious  liberty  for  the  Protestants;  tl>^ 
Protestants  had  absolute  need  of  it,  for  it  was  their  condition 
existence  ;  but  they  did  not  wish  for  it  in  the  case  of  the  CatlioHci 
their  adversaries.  The  third  party  (tiers  parit)^  as  we  call  it  now* 
a-dnys,  wished  to  hold  the  balance  continually  wavering  betw««>' 
the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  conceding  to  the  former  an<l  tb* 
latter,  alternately,  that  measure  of  liberty  which  was  indispen*»l>'* 
for  most  imperfect  niaiutenauce  of  the  public  peace  and  recon- 
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lilable   with   the    sovereign    power   of  the    kingship.      On    such 

londitions  was  the  government  of  Charles    IX.  to  establieb  its 
ist^nce. 
The  death  of  Francis  II.  put  an  end  to  a  grand  project  of  the 

tdses,  which  we  do  not  find  expressly  indicated  elsewhere  than  in 
e  Mhnoires  of  Michael  de  Castelnau,  one  of  the  best  informed  and 

lost  intelligent  historians  of  the  time.     **  Many  CathoUcs,"  says 
were  then  of  opinion  that,  if  the  authority  of  the  duke  of 

iiiee  had  continued  to  be  armed  with  that  of  the  king  as  it  had 
en,  the  Protestants  would  have  had  enough  to  do.     For  orders 

lad  been  sent  to  all  the  principal  lords  of  tlie  kingdom,  officers  of 

he  crown  and  knights  of  the  order,  to  show  themselves  in  the  said 
ty  of  Orleans  on  C3hristmas-day  at  the  opening  of  the  states,  for 
lat  they  might  be  all  made  to  sign  the  confession  of  the  catholic 
ith  in  presence  of  the  king  and  tbe  chapter  of  the  order  j  together 
ith  all  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  reporting-masters  (of 
ons),  domestic  officers  of  the  king's  household,  and  all  the 
ties  of  the  estates.     The  same  confession  w^as  to  be  published 

hroughout  all  the  said  kingdom,  in  order  to  have  it  sworn  by  all 
judges,  magistrates,  and  officers,  and,  finally,  all  private  persons 
om  parish  to  parish.     And  in   default  of  so  doing,  proceedings 
ere  to  be  taken  by  seizures,  condemnations,  executions,  banish- 
ments, and  confiscations.     And  they  who  did  repent  themselves 
d    abjured    tbeir    protestaut   religion   were   to    be    absolved.** 

'Memoires  de  Mkhel  de  Ciii$telnanf  book  ii.  chap.  xii.  p.  121,  in  the 
etitot  collection.]      It   is  not    to    be    supposed  that,    even    if 

lircnmstances  had  remained  as  they  wei^  under  the  reign  of 
rancis  II.,  such  a  plan  could  have  been  successful;  but  it  is 
itelligible  that  the  Guises  had  conceived  such  an  idea :  they  were 
ictorious;   they   had  just  procured  the  condemnation  to  death 

if  the  most   formidable  amongst    the    protestant   princes,  their 

adversary  Louis  de  Cond^ ;  they  were  threatening  the  life  of  his 
rother  the  king  of  Navarre ;  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  seemed  to 
on  the  point  of  disappearing  beneath  the  blows  of  the  ambitious, 

ittdacious  and  by  no  means  scrupulous  house  of  Lorraine.     Not 
en  the  prospect  of  Francis  II. 's  death  arrested  the  Guises  in 

heir  work  and  theii'  hopes ;  when  they  eaw  that  he  was  near  his 
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entl,  tliey  inude  a  proposal  to  the  queen-motlier  to  unite  berse 
completely  with  them,  leave  the  prince  of  Cond^  to  execution,  ri 
herself  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  become  regent  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  her  son  Charles,  taking  them,  the  Lorraine| 
princes  and  their  party,  for  necessary  partners  in  her  government 
But  Catherine  de'  Medici  was  more  prudent,  more  judicious,  an 
mora  egotistical  in  her  ambition  than  the  Guises  were  in  theirs 
she  was  not,  as  they  w^ere,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  catholic 
party  ;  it  was  power  that  she  wanted,  and  she  sought  for  it  every^d 
day  amongst  the  party  or  the  mixtures  of  parties  in  a  condition  to^ 
give  it  her.     She  considered  the  catholic  party  to  be  the  strongest 
and  it  was  hers  ;  but  she  considered  the  protestant  party  strong 
enough  to  be  feared  and  to  give  her  a  certain  amount  of  security 
and  satisfaction  :  a  security  necessary,  moreover,  if  peace  at  hoiD0 
and  not  civil  war  w^ere  to  be  the  habitual  and  general  condition 
of  France.    Catherine  was,  finally,  a  woman  and  very  skilful  in  the 
strifes  of  court  and  of  government,  whilst,  on  the  field  of  battle, 
the  victories,  though  won  in  her  name,  would  be  those  of  the  Guises 
more  than  her  own.     Witliout  openly  rejecting  the  proposals  they 
made  to  her  under  their  common  apprehension  of  Francis  II.*s 
approaching   death,   she   avoided   making  any  reply.     She   had, 
no    doubt,  already  taken  her  precautions    and  her   measures  in 
advance ;  her  confidante,  Jacqueline  de  Longwy,  duchess  of  ilont- 
peusier   and   a   zealous   protestant,   had    brought   to    her  rooms 
at  night  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  and  Catherine 
had  come  to  an  agreement  with  him  about  the  partition  of  power 
between  herself  and  him  at  the  death  of  the  king  her  son.     Sh 
had  written    to   the  constable  De   Montmorency,  a  rival  of  th 
Guises  and  their  foe  though  a  staunch  Catholic,  to  make  hast 
to  Orleans,  where  his  presence  would  be  required.     As  soon  a 
Chancellor  de  T Hospital  became  aware  of  the  proposals  which  wei 
being  made  by  the  Guises  to  the  queen-mother,  he  flew  to  her  an 
opjiosod  them  witli  all  the  energy  of  his  great  and  politic  mind  an 
sterling  nature.      Was  she  going  to  deliver  the  prince  of  Cond^  t-    ^ 
the  scaffold,  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  ruin,  France  to  ci\nl  war,  an--- 
the  independence  of  the  crown  and  of  that  royal  authority  which  aW  * 
was  on  the  point  of  wielding  herself  to  the  tyrannical  dominatic^ 
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of  her  rivals  the  Lorraine  princes  and  of  tlieir  party  ?  Catherine 
listened  with  great  satisfaction  to  this  judicious  and  honest 
language.  When  the  crown  passed  to  her  son  Charles  she  was  free 
from  any  serious  anxiety  as  to  her  own  position  and  her  influence 
in  the  government.  The  new  king,  on  announcing  to  the 
parliament  the  death  of  his  brother,  wrote  to  tliem  that  "  confiding 
in  the  virtues  and  prudence  of  the  queen-mother,  ho  had  begged 
her  to  take  in  hand  the  administration  of  the  kingdom,  with 
the  wise  counsel  and  advice  of  tlie  king  of  Navan^e  and  the 
notables  and  great  personages  of  the  late  king's  council/'  A  few 
months  afterwards  the  states-general,  assembling  first  at  Orleans 
and  afterwards  at  Pontoise,  ratified  this  declaration  by  recognizing 
^ihe  placement  of  "  the  young  king  Charles  IX's  guardianship  in  the 
hands  of  Catherine  de*  Medici,  his  motherj  together  with  the  principal 
direction  of  affairs  but  without  the  title  of  regent/'  The  king  of 
Navarre  was  to  assist  her  in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  Twenty-live  members  specially  designated  were  to  form 
the  king*a  privy  council  l^Histmre  des  Stats  gemraux^  by  M.  Picot, 
t.  ii.  p,  73].     And  in  the  privacy  of  her  motherly  correspondence 

I  Catherine  wrote  to  the  queen  of  Spain,  her  daughter  Elizabeth, 
irifo  of  Philip  IL  :  "  Madame,  my  dear  daughter,  all  I  shall  tell 
^ou  is  not  to  be  the  leai^t  anxious  and  to  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
spare  no  pains  to  so  conduct  myself  that  God  and  everybody  may 
liave  occasion  to  be  satisfied  with  me.  ...  *  You  have  seen  the 
time  when  I  was  as  happy  as  you  are,  not  dreaming  of  ever  having 
any  greater  trouble  than  that  of  not  being  loved  as  I  should  have 
Uked  to  be  by  the  king  your  father.  God  took  him  from  me,  and 
not  content  with  that ;  He  has  taken  from  me  your  brother 
irbom  I  loved  you  well  know  how  much,  and  has  left  me  with 
three  young  children  and  in  a  kingdom  where  all  is  division,  having 
therein  not  a  single  man  in  whom  I  can  trust  and  who  has  not 
some  particular  object  of  his  own/' 

The  queen-mother  of  France,  who  wrote  to  her  daughter  the 
queen  of  Spain  with  such  firmness  of  ton©  and  such  independence 
of  spirit,  was,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  John 
Micbieli^  who  had  lived  at  her  court,  "  a  woman  of  forty-three,  of 
affable   manners,  great    moderation,    superior    intelligence,    and 
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ability  in  conducting  all  soi-ts  of  affairs,  especially  affairs  of  Stat€«, 
As  mother,  she  has  the  personal  management  of  the  king;  she 
allows  no  one  else  to  sleep  in  his  room ;  she  is  never  away  from 
him.    As  regent  and  head  of  the  government,  she  holds  everything 
in  her  hands,  public  ofiBces,  beneficeSj  graces,  and  the  seal  wliieW| 
bears  the  king's  signature,  and  which  is  called  the  cachet  (privj^ 
seal  or  signet).     In  the  council,  she  allows  the  others  to  speak ;  8h««^ 
replies    to  any  one  who  needs  it;  she  decides  according  to  tlw^^ 
advice  of  the  council  or  according  to  what  she  may  have  made  i^-p 
her  own  mind  to.      She  opens  the  letters  addressed  to  the  king  k>p 

his  ambassadors  and  by  all  the  ministers She  has  grea^ 

designs  and  does  not  allow  them  to  be  easily  peneti*ated.     As  for 
her  way  of  living,  she  is  very  fond  of  her  ease  and  pleasure ;  & 
observes   few    rules ;     she    eats   and    drinks    a   great    deal ; 
considers  that  she  makes  up  for  it  by  taking  a  great  deal  of  exercise 
afoot  and  a-horseback ;  she  goes  a-hunting ;     and  last  year  she 
always  joined  the  king  in  his  stag-chases,  tlirough  the  woods  and 
thick  forests,  a  dangerous  sort  of  chase  for  any  one  who  is  not  ao 
excellent  rider.      She  has  an  olive  complexion  and  is  already  very 
fat ;  accordingly  the  doctors  have  not  a  good  opinion  of  her  life. 
She  has  a  dower  of  300,000  francs  a  year,  double  that  of  otber 
queens-dowager.     She  was   formerly  always  in  money-difficulti 
and  in  debt ;  now,  she  not  only  keeps  out  of  debt,  but  she  spem 
and  gives  more  hberally  than  ever  "  [Relattojis  des  ambassadeuri 
vemtiensy  published  by  A,  N,  Tmnmaseo^  L  i.  pp.  427 — 429], 

As  soon  as  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  and  the  queen-mother's 
government  were  established,  notice  was  sent  to  the  prince 
Cond6  that  he  was  free.  He  refused  to  stir  from  prison;  he 
would  wait,  he  said,  until  his  accusers  were  confined  there.  He 
was  told  that  it  was  the  king's  express  order,  and  was  what 
Francis  II.  on  his  deathbed  had  himself  impressed  upon  the  king 
of  Navarre.  Cond<5  determined  to  set  out  for  La  F&re,  a  pl^^ 
belonging  to  his  brother  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  and  there  await 
fresh  orders  from  the  king.  In  February,  1561,  he  left  La  Fire  for 
Fontainebleau.  On  his  road  to  Paris  his  friends  flocked  to  bi^ 
and  made  him  a  splendid  escort.  On  approaching  the  kiug^ 
palace  Cond^  separated  himself  from  his  following,  and  advanc^ 
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alone  with    two   of  his  most  faithful    friends*      All  the  lords  of 
the  court,  the  duke  of  Gniso  araongst  them,  went  to  meet  him. 
On   the    15th   of  March   he  was  admitted  to  the  privy  council. 
Chancellor  de  rHospitiil,  on  the  prince's  own  demand,  affirmed 
that  no  charge  had  been  found  against  him.     The  king  declared 
his    innocence   in    a   deed    signed    by    all    the    members    of   the 
council.     On  the  13th  of  June,  in  eolemn  scBsioni  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  sitting  as  a  court  of  peers,  confirmed  this  declaration. 
Notwithstanding  the  diike  of  Guise's  co-operation  in  all  these  actB, 
Conde  desired  something  of  a  more  personal  kind  on  his  part.    On 
the  24th  of  August,  at  St.  Germain,  in  presence  of  the  king,  the 
cpieen-ni other,  the   princes   and   the  court,  the   duke   of    Guise, 
in  reply  t^  a  question  from  the  king,  protested  **  that  he  had  not, 
and  would  never  have  desired  to,  put  forward  anything  against  the 
prince's  honour,  and  that  he  had  been  neither  the  author  nor  the 
instigator  of  his  imprisonment."      "  Sir,"  said  Conde,  "  I  consider 
wicked  and  contemptible  him  or  them  who  caused  it,"     **So  / 
think,  sir,"  answered  Guise,  "  and  it  does  not  apply  to  me  at  alh" 
Whereupon   they  embraced,  and  a  report  was  drawn  up  of  the 
ceremony   which    was   called    their    reconcihation.      Just    as    it 
was  ending,  Marshal  Francis  de  Montmorency,  eldest  son  of  the 
constable  and  far  more  inclined  than  his  father  was  towards  the 
cause  of  the  reformers,  arrived  with  a  numerous  troop  of  friends 
whom  he  had  mustered  to  do  honour  to  Condi5.     The  court  was  a 
little  excited  at  this  incident.     The  constable  declared  that,  having 
the  honour  to  be  so  closely  connected  %\ith  the  princes  of  Bourbon, 
his  son  would  have  been  to  blame  if  ho  liad  acted  differently.     The 
aged  warrior  had  himself  negotiated  this  reconciliation  ;  and  when 
it  was  accomplished  and  the  duke  of  Guise  had  performed  his  part 
in  it  with  so  much  complaisance,  the  constable  considered  himself 
to  be  qnits  jvith   his  former  allies  and  free  to  follow  his  leaning 
towards  the  catholic  party.     "The  veteran,"   says  the  duke  of 
Aiimale,    **  did  not  pique  himself  on  being  a  theologian  ;  but  he 
was  sincerely  attached  to  the  catholic  faith  because  it  was  the  old 
religion  and  the  king's  •  and  he  separated  himself  definitively  from 
those  religious  and   political  innovators  whom   he   had   at   first 
seemed  to  count<>nanco  and  amongst  whom  he  reckoned  his  nearest 
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relatives.*'  In  vain  did  his  eldest  son  try  to  hold  him  back ; 
close  union  was  formed  between  the  constable  De  Montmorency, 
the  duke  of  Guise  and  Marshal  de  Saint-Andr^,  and  it  became  the 
cathohc  triumvirate  against  which  Cathei-ine  de'  Medici  had  at  one 
time  to  defend  herself,  and  of  which  she  hatj  at  another  to  avail 
herself  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  see-saw  she  had  adopted 
as  her  chief  means  of  government. 

Before  we  call  to  mind  and  estimate  as  they  deserve  the  actiona  ^t 
of  that  government,  we  must  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  moral  ~ 
condition  of  the  people  governed,  of  their  unbridled  passions,  and 
of  the  share  of  responsibility  reverting  to  them  in  the  crimes 
and  shocking  errors  of  that  period.  It  is  a  mistake  and  an 
injustice,  only  too  common,  to  lay  all  the  burthen  of  such  facta 
and  the  odium  justly  due  to  them  upon  the  great  actors  almost 
exclusively  whose  name  has  remained  attached  to  them  in  history; 
the  people  themselves  have  very  often  been  the  prime  movers  in 
them ;  they  have  very  often  preceded  and  urged  on  their  masters 
in  the  black  deeds  which  have  sullied  their  history ;  and  on  the 
masses  as  well  as  on  tho  leaders  ought  the  just  sentence  of 
posterity  to  fall.  The  moment  we  speak  of  the  St.  BartholomeWj 
it  seems  as  if  Charles  IX.,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  the  Guises 
issued  from  their  grave  to  receive  that  sentence;  and  God  forbid 
that  we  should  wish  to  deliver  them  from  it;  but  it  hits  t 
nameless  populace  of  their  day  as  well  as  themselves,  and  the 
hands  of  the  people  far  more  than  the  will  of  kings  began  the  tale 
of  massacres  for  religion's  sake.  This  is  no  vague  and  general 
assertion ;  and,  to  show  it,  we  shall  only  have  to  enumerate,  ritfi 
their  dates,  the  principal  facts  of  which  history  has  preserved  tW 
memory  whilst  stigmatizing  them,  with  good  reason,  as  massacres 
or  murders.  The  greater  number,  as  was  to  be  expected,  arc 
deeds  done  by  Catholics,  for  they  were  by  far  the  mo^e  numerous 
and  more  frequently  victorious ;  but  Protestants  also  have  s^ome- 
times  deserved  a  place  in  this  ti'agic  category,  and  when  we  mM 
with  them,  we  will  assuredly  not  blot  them  out. 

We  confine  the  enumeration  to  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  a^*^ 
in  it  we  place  only  such  massacres  and  murders  as  were  not  tb« 
results    of  any   legal    proceeding.     We  say  nothing   of  judicial 
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sent-ences  and  executions,  however  outrageous  and  iniquitous  they 
ma  J  have  been. 

The  first  fact  which  presents  itself  is  a  singular  one.  Admiral 
de  Coligny's  eldest  brother,  Odet  de  ChStillon,  was  a  Cathohc, 
bishop  of  Beauvais  and  a  cardinal ;  in  1550,  he  had  gone  to  Rorao 
and  had  co-operated  in  the  election  of  Pope  Julius  IIL  ;  in  1554, 
he  had  published  some  Cmistitutiofi'S  syriodctles  (synodal  regulations) 
to  remedy  certain  abuses  which  had  crept  into  his  diocese ;  and, 
in  1561,  he  proposed  to  make  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  some  modifications  which  smacked,  it  is  said,  of  the 
innovations  of  Geneva.  The  populace  of  Beauvais  were  so  enraged 
at  this  that  they  rose  up  against  him,  massacred  a  schoolmaster 
whom  he  tried  to  protect,  and  would  have  massacred  the  bishop 
himself  if  troops  sent  fi'om  Paris  had  not  come  to  his  assistance. 

In   the   same   year,    1561,   the   Protestants   had   a   custom  of 
meeting  at  Paris  for  their  religious  exercises  in  a  house  called  the 
Patriarch's  house^  very  near  the  church  of  St.  M<5dard,     On  the 
27th  of  December,  whilst  the  reformed  minister  was  preaching, 
the  Catholics  had  all  the  bells  of  St.  Medard  rung  in  full  peal. 
The  minister  sent  two  of  his  congregation  to  beg  the  incumbent 
to  have  the  bell-ringing  stopped   for    a   short   time.     The   mob 
threw  themselves  upon  the  two  messengers :  one  was  killed,  and 
the  other,   after   having   made  a  stout  defence,  returned  badly 
wounded  to  the  Patriarch^s  house  and  fell  dead  at  the  preacher's 
feet.    The  provost  of  tradesmen  was  for  having  the  bells  stopped ; 
the  riot  became  violent ;  the  house  of  the  reformers  was  stormed ; 
and  the  provost's  archers  had  great  difficulty  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  fight.     More  than  a  himdred  persons,  it  is  said,  were  killed 
or  wounded. 

In  1562,  in  the  month  of  February,  whilst  the  Guises  were 
travelling  in  Germany  with  the  object  of  concluding,  in  the 
interests  of  policy,  alliances  with  some  German  Lutheran  princes, 
disturbances  broke  out  at  Cahors,  Amiens,  Sens,  and  Tours 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics.  Which  of  the  two 
began  them  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  The  passions 
that  lead  to  insult,  attack,  defence,  and  vengeance  were  mutually 
felt  and  equally  violent  on  both  sides.      Montluc  was  sent   to 
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Guienne  by  the  queen-mother  to  restore  order  there ;  but  nearly 
everyTvhere  he  laid  the  blame  on  the  Protestants.     His  Memoires 
prove  that  he  harried  them  without  any  form  of  justice.     **  At 
Sauveten*o,*'   says  he,  '*  I  caught  five  or  six,  all  of  whom  I  had 
hanged  without  expense  of  paper  or  ink  and  without  giving  theii^ 
a   hearing,    for   those   gentry   are   rc»gular  Chrysost^ms  {parleti  ^ 
d'or),**     '*I  was   informed   that  at  Gironde  there   wero  sixty  o^ 
eighty  huguenots  belonging  to  them  of  La  R^ole,  who  bad  n&. 
treated  thither ;  the  which  were  all  taken,  and  I  had  them  hanged 
to  the  pillars  of  the  market- pi  ace,  without  further  ceremony.     One 
handed  has  more  effect  than  a  hundred  slain,'*     When  Montliic 
took  Monsegur,  **  the  massacre  lasted  for  ten  hours  or  more,"  bbjh 
he,    "because  search  was   made   for   them    in    the   houses;    the 
dead  weie  counted  and  found  to  be  more  than  seven  hundred" 
[Metnotre^  de  Montlur,  t.  ii.  pp»  442,  443 — 447]. 

Almost  at  tlie  very  time  at  which  Montluc,  who  had  been  i^ent 
to  Guieone  to  restore  order  there  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants,  was  treating  the  latter  with  this  shocking  severity, 
an  incident,  more  serious  because  of  the  rank  of  the  persons 
concerned,  took  place  at  Vassy,  a  small  t^wn  in  Champagne,  near 
which  the  duke  of  Guise  passed  on  returning  from  Gennany* 
Hearing,  as  he  went,  the  sound  of  bells,  he  asked  what  it  meant 
"  It  is  the  church  of  the  huguenots  of  Vassy,"  was  the  answer. 
•*  Are  there  many  of  them  ?  "  asked  the  duke.  He  was  told  that 
th^Te  were,  and  that  they  were  increasing  more  and  more. 
•*  Then,**  says  the  chronicler,  "he  began  to  mutter  and  to  put  him- 
self in  a  white  heat,  gnawing  his  beard  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when 
he  was  enraged  or  had  a  mind  to  take  vengeance."  Did  he  turn 
aside  out  of  his  way,  with  his  following,  to  pass  right  through 
Vassy,  or  did  he  confine  himself  to  sending  some  of  his  peopkto 
brhig  him  an  account  of  what  was  happening  there  ?  When  a  fad 
which  was  at  the  outset  insignificant  has  become  a  great  event  it 
is  hiirdly  possible  to  arrive  at  any  cei'tain  knowledge  of  the  truth 
as  to  the  small  details  of  its  origin.  Whatever  may  have  been  th<> 
case  in  the  first  instance,  a  quarrel  and,  before  long,  a  strugg^^ 
began  between  the  preacher^s  congregation  and  the  princt"** 
following.     Being  informed  of  the  matter  whilst  he  was  at  table^ 
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■ibe  duke  of  Guise  rose  up,  went  to  the  spot,  found  the  combatants 

very  waimly  at  work,  and  himself  received  severatl  blows  from 

stones ;  and,  when  the  fight  was  put  a  stop  to,  forty -nine  persons 

Kbad  been  killed  in  it,  nearly  all  on  the  protestant  side;  more  than 

two  hundred  otliers,  it  is  said,  came  out  of  it  severely  wounded; 

and,  whether  victors  or  vanqlIi^^hed,  all  were  equally  irriUited.  The 

Protestants  complained  vehemently;  and  Conde  offered,  in  their 

name,  fifty  thousand  men  to  resent  this  attack,  but  his  brother  the 

king  of  Navarre,  on  the  contrary,  received  with  a  very  bad  grace 

the  pleading  of  Theodore  de  Beze.     **  It  is  tnie  that  the  Church 

of  God  should  endure  blows  and  not  inflict  them/'  said  De  Beze : 

**  but  remember,  I  pray  you,  that  it  is  an  anvil  which  has  used  up 

a  great  many  hammers/* 

■     The    massacre    of    Vassy,    the    name    which    has     remained 

affixed  to  it  in  history,  rapidly  became  contagious.     From  1562  to 

1572,  in   Languedoe,  in  Provence,  in   Dauphiny,    in    Poitou,  in 

Orleanness,  in  Normandy  even  and  in  Picardy,  at  Toulouse,  at 

Gaillae,  at  Fr^jus,  at  Troyes,  at  Sens,  at  Orleans,  at  Amiens,  at 

Rouen,  and  in  many  other  towns,   spontaneous  and   disorderly 

■Outbreaks  between  religiously  opposed  portions  of  the  populace 

Blook  place  suddenly,  were  repeated,  and  spread,  sometimes  with 

^Hhe  connivance  of  the  local  authorities,  judicial  or  administrative, 

but  more  often  through  the  mere  brutal  explosion  of  the  people's 

passions.     It  is  distasteful  to  us  to  drag  numerous  examples  from 

oblivion ;  but  we   will    cite  just  two,   faithful  representations  of 

;hose  sad  incidents  and  attested  by  authentic  documents.     The 

littlo  town  of  Gaillae  was  almost  entirely  catholic  ;  the  Protestants, 

»«8  numerous,  had  met  the  day  after  Pentecost,  May  18,  1562,  to 

lelebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  r  '*  The  inhabitants  in  the  quarter  of 

fihe  Chftteau  de  rOrme,  who  are  all  artisans  or  vine-dressers,"  says 

ifhe   chronicler,   **  rush   to   arms,   hurry   along  with   them  all  the 

Catholics  of  the  town,  invest  the  place  of  assembly,  and   take 

prisoners  all  who  were  present.    After  this  capture,  they  sepamte : 

lome  remain  in  the  meeting-house,  on  guard  over  the  prisoners; 

[the  rest  go  into  dwellings  to  work  their   will  upon  those  of  the 

religion  who  had  remained  there.     Then  they  take  the  prisoners, 

to  the  number  of  sixty  or  eighty,  into  a  gallery  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
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Michael,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  river 
Tarn ;  and  there,  a  field-labourer,  named  Cabral,  having  donned  the 
robe  and  cape  of  the  judge's  deputy  whom  he  had  slain  with  his  own 
liaiid,  pronounces  judgment  and  sentences  all  tlie  prisoners  to  be 
thrown  from  the  gallery  into  the  river,  telling  them  to  go  and  eat^ 
fish  as  they  had  not  chosen  to  fast  during  Lent ;  which  was  dow 
forthwith.  Divers  boatmen  who  were  on  the  river  despatchGd 
with  their  oars  those  who  tried  to  save  themselves  by  swimming" 
[Histoire  (jenemle  du  Lanfjuedor,  liv.  xxxviii.  f.  v.,  p.  227].  At 
Troyes  in  Champagne,  "  during  the  early  part  of  August,  1572,  the 
majority  of  the  Protestants  of  the  town,  who  were  returning  from 
Esle-au-Mont,  where  they  had  a  meeting-house  and  a  pastor 
under  authorization  from  the  king,  were  assailed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Croncels  by  the  excited  populace.  A  certain  number 
of  individuals,  accompanying  a  mother  carrying  a  child  which 
had  just  received  baptism,  were  pursued  with  showers  of  stones; 
several  were  wounded,  and  the  child  was  killed  in  its  mother's 
arras,**  This  affair  did  not  give  rise  to  any  prosecution:  "It  is 
no  use  to  tliink  about  it  any  longer,'*  said  the  delegate  of  Uie 
bailiff  and  of  the  mayor  of  Troyes  in  a  letter  from  Paris  on 
the  27th  of  August,  The  St,  Bartholomew  had  just  taken  place 
on  the  24tli  of  August  \^Hisioire  de  la  Ville  de  Troyee,  by  H'^— 
Boutiot,  t.  iii.  p.  25],  ^M 

Wliere  they  happened  to  be  the  stronger  and  where  they  had 
either  vengeance  to  satisfy  or  measures  of  security  to  take,  the 
Protestants  were  not   more   patient  or  more   humane   than   tU^ 
Catholics.     At  Nimes,  in  1567,  they  projected  and  carried  out,  irrs 
the  town  and  the   ueighbom'ing   country,   a   massacre  in  whic 
a    hundi*ed    and    ninety-two    Catholics    perished ;     and 
churches   and    religious    houses    were    damaged    or    completel 
destroyed.     This  massacre,  perpetrated  on  St.  Michaers  day, 
called  the   Afif^Jmrlade.      The  barbarities   committed    against 
Catholics  in  Dauphiny  and  in  Provence  by  Francis  de  Beaumo 
baron  of  Adrets,  have  remained  as  historical  as  the  massacre 
Vassy,  and  he  justified  them  on  the  same  grounds  as  Montluc  hs^^ 
given  for  his  in  Guienne  :  "  Nobody  commits  cruelty  in  repaywrn^ 
it,*'  said  he  ;  *'  the  first  are  called  cruelties,  the  second  justice.  Tb^ 
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only  way  to  stop  the  enemy's  barbarities  is  to  meet  them  with 
retaliation."  Though  experience  ought  to  have  shown  thera  their 
mistake,  both  Adrets  and  Montluc  persisted  in  it.  A  case,  how- 
ever, is  mentioned  in  which  Adrets  was  constrained  to  be  merciful. 
After  the  capture  of  Montbrison,he  had  sentenced  all  the  prisoners 
to  throw  themselves  down,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them, 
from  the  top  of  the  citadel :  one  of  them  made  two  attempts  and 
thought  better  of  it :  "  Come,  twice  is  enough  to  take  your 
soundings,"  shouted  the  baron  who  was  looking  on;  "  1*11  give 
you  four  times  to  do  it  in,"  rejoined  the  soldier.  And  this  good 
saying  saved  his  life. 

The  weak  and  undecided  government  of  Catherine  de'  Medici 
tried  several  times,  but  in  vain,  to  prevent  or  repress  these  savage 
explosions  of  passion  and  strife  amongst  the  people ;  the  sterling 
moderation  of  Chancellor  do  T  Hospital  was  scarcely  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  hypocritical  and  double-faced  attentions  paid 
by  Catherine  do'  Medici  to  both  the  catholic  and  the  protectant 
leaders ;  the  great  maladies  and  the  great  errors  of  nations  require 
remedies  more  heroic  than  the  adroitness  of  a  woman,  the  wisdom 
of  a  functionary,  or  the  hopes  of  a  philosopher.  It  was  formal  and 
open  ci\^l  war  between  the  two  communions  and  the  two  partiea 
that,  with  honest  and  patriotic  desire,  L'Hospital  and  even 
Catherine  were  anxious  to  avoid.  Fix>m  lltiM  to  1572  there  were 
in  France  eighteen  or  twenty  massacres  of  Protestants,  four  or  five 
of  Catholics,  and  thirty  or  forty  single  murders  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  have  been  kept  in  remembrance  by  history ;  and  during 
that  space  of  time  formal  ci\nl  war,  religious  and  partisan,  broke 
out,  stopped  and  recommenced  in  four  campaigns  signalized,  each 
of  them,  by  gre^t  battles  and  four  times  terminated  by  impotent 
or  deceptive  treaties  of  peace  which,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1572, 
ended,  for  their  sole  result,  in  the  greatest  massacre  of  French 
history,  the  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  first  religious  war,  under  Charles  IX.,  appeared  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  in  April,  15G1,  some  days  after  that  the  duke 
of  Guise,  returning  from  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  had  entered 
Paris,  on  the  16th  of  March,  in  triumph.  The  queen-mother,  in  dis- 
may, carried  off  the  king  to  Melun  at  first  and  then  to  Fontaine- 
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bleau,  whilst  tlie  prince  of  Cond^,  liaviDg  retired  to  Meaux,  sura- 
moned  to  Lis  side  liis  relatives,  his  friends,  and  all  the  leaders 
of  the  reformers,  and  wrote  to  Coliguy  "  that  Caesar  had  not  orilj 
crossed  the  Rubicon,   but   was   already  at   Rome,  and  that  hig 

banners  were  beginning  to  wave  all  over  the  neighbouring  country," 
For  some  days  Catherine  and  L' Hospital  tried  to  reniain  out  of  j 
Paris  with  the  young  king  wliom  Guise,  the  constable  De  Mont-  ^M 
morency  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  former  being  members  and 
the  latter  an  ally  of  the  triumvirate,  went  to  demand  back  from 
them.     They  were    obliged  to    submit  to  the    pressure  brotight 
to  bear  upon  them.     The  constable  was  the  first  to  enter  Pari.% 
and  went,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  and  burnt  down  the  two  places  of 
w^orship  which,  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  January  17,  15Gl,had 
been  granted  to  the  Protestants,      Next  day  the  king  of  Navarre 
and  the  duke  of  Guise,  in  their  turn,  entered  the  city  in  companf 
with  Charles  IX,  and  Catherine.     A  council  was  assembled  at  the 
Louvre  to  deliberate  as   to  the  declaration  of  war,    which  was 
deferred.     ^Vliilst  the  king  was  on  his  way  back  to  Paris,  Conctc 
hurried  oE  to  take  np  his  quarters  at  Orleans,  whither  Colignj 
went  promptly  to  join  him.     They  signed  with  the  gentlemen  who 
came  to  them  from  all  parts  a  compact  of  association  *'  for  tho^ 
honour  of  God,  for  the  liberty  of  the  king,  Jiis  brothers  and  th 
queen-mother,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  decrees;'*  and  Cond 
in  writing  to  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany  to  explain  to  them 
his  conduct,  took  the  title  of  protector  of  the  hcmse  and  crown  of 
France,     Negotiations  still  went  on  for  nearly  three  months.    The 
chiefs  of  the  two  parties  attrcmpted  to  offer  one  anothei:  generouft 
and  pacific  solutions;  they  even  had  two  interviews;  but  CatluTiDe 
was  inducfd  by  the  catholic  triumvirate  to  expressly  declare  that 
she  could  not  allow  in    France   more   than   one    single  form  of 
worship.     Conde  and  his  friends  said  that  they  could   not  hj 
down  their  arras  until  the  triumvirate  was  overthrown  and  the 
execution  of  decrees  granting  them  liberty  of  worship,  in  certain 
places  and  to  a  certain  extent,  had  been  secured  to  them,    Neitbei* 
party  liked  to  acknowledge  itself  beaten  in  this  way  without  haviuff 
struck  a  blow.      And  in   the  early  i)art  of  July,  1562,  the  fir?t 
religious  war  began. 
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We  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  any  but  its  leading  facte,  facts 
which  at  the  moment  when  they  were  accomplished  might  have 
been  regarded  as  decisive  in  respect  of  the  future.  In  this  cam- 
paign there  were  two;  the  battle  of  Dreux,  on  the  19th  of 
Decemberj  15(52  ;  and  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Guise  by  Poltrot, 
qn  the  18th  of  February,  1563. 

■  The  two  armies  met  in  the  plain  of  Dreux  with  pretty  nearly 
nual  forces,  the  royal  army  being  superior  in  artillery  and  the  pro- 
Testant  in  cavalry.     When  they  luid  arrived  in  front  of  one  another, 
the  triumvirs  sent  to  ask  the  queen-mother's  authority  to  give 
battle.    **  I  am  astounded/*  said  Catherine  to  her  favourite  adviser 
Michael  de  Castelnau,  "  that  the  constable,  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
Saint-Andr^,  being  good,  prudent,  and  experienced  captains,  should 
send  to  ask  counsel  of  a  woman  and  a  child,  both  full  of  sorrow  at 
seeing  things  in  such  extremity  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  risk  of  a 
battle  between  fellow-countrymen/'   "  Hereupon/'  says  Castelnau, 
"  in  came  the  king's  nurse,  who  was  a  huguenot,  and  the  queen,  at 
the  same  time  that  she  took  me  to  see  the  king  who  was  still  in 
l^ed,   said  to   mo   with  great  agitation   and  jeeringly,    *We   had 
Detter  ask  the  king^s  nurse  whether  to  give  battle  or  not :  what 
think  you  ? '      Then  the  nurse,  as  she  followed  the  queen  into  the 
king's  chamber  according  to  her  custom,  said  several  times  that, 
ss  the  huguenots  would  not  listen  to  reason,  she  would  say,  Give 
battle.      Whereupon    there    was,    at    l^lie    privy    council,    much 
toscourso  about  the  good  and  the  evil  that  might  result  therefrom  ; 
out  the  resolution  arrived  at  was  tluit  they  who  had  arms  in  their 
hands  ought  not  to  ask  advice  or  orders  from  the  com-t;   and  I 
waa  despatched  on  the  spot  to  tell  them  fi-om  the  king  and  the 
■|ueeo  that,  as  good  and  prudent  captains,  they  were  to  do  what 
iBiey  considered  most  proper/*      Next  day,  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
the  armies  met :  "  Then  every  one,"  says  La  Noue,  one   of  the 
dbravest  amongst  tlio  reformers*  leaders,  *'  steadied  himself,  reflecting 
Mhat  the  men  he  saw  coming  towards  him  were  not  Spaniards  or 
Knglish  or  Italians,  but  Frenchmen,  that  is,  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  amongst  whom  there  were  some  who  were  his  own  comrades, 
relatives  and  friends,  and  that  within  an  hour  they  would  have  to  be 
killing  one  another,  which  created  some  sort  of  horror  of  the  fact, 
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without,  however,  diminution  of  courage.  .....  One  thing  worth; 

of  being  noted/'  continues  La  Noue,  "  is  the  long  duration  of  tlie 
fight,  it  being  generally  seen  in  battles  that  all  is  lost  or  won  within 
a  single  hour,  whereas  this  began  about  one  p.m.  and  there  was  no 
issue  until  after  five.  Of  a  surety,  there  was  marvellous  aniraositj^ 
on  both  sides,  whereof  sufficient  testimony  is  to  be  found  in  thdH 
number  of  dead,  which  exceeded  seven  thousand,  as  many  persons 
say  ;  the  majority  whereof  were  killed  in  the  fight  rather  than  the 

pursuit Another  incident  was  the  capture  of  the  two  chiefs 

of  the  armies,  a  thing  which  rarely  happens,  because  generally 
they  do   not  fight  until  the  last  moment  and  in  extremity ;  an 
often  a  battle  is  as  good  as  won  before  they  come  to  this  poin 
But  in  this  case  they  did  not  put  it  off  so  long,  for,  at  the  ve; 
first,  each  was  minded  to  set  his  men  an  example  of  not  sparing  them 
selves.     The  constable  De  Montmorency  was  the  first  taken,  an 
seriously  Avounded,  having  always  received  wounds  in  seven  battl 
at  which  he  was  present ;  which  shows  the  boldness  that  was  in 
him.     The  prince  of  Condd  was  taken  at  the  end,  also  wounded. 
As  both  of  them  had  good  seconds,  it  made  them  the  less  fearful 
of  danger  to  their  own  persons,  for  the  constable  had  M.  de  Guisi 
and  the  prince  of  Conde  Admiral  do  Coligny,  who  showed  equAD; 

well  to  the  front  in  the  melley Finally  I  wish  to  bring  forward 

another  matter  which  will  be  supernumerary  because  it  happened 
after  the  battle,  and  that  is,  the  courteous  and  honourable  behaviour 
of  the  duke  of  Guise  victorious  towards  the  prince  of  Condd  a 
prisoner;  which  most  men,  on  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other, did 
not  at  all  think  he  would  have  been  disposed  to  exhibit,  for  it  k 
well  known  how  hateful,  in  ci\il  wars,  are  the  chiefs  of  parties,  and 
what  imputations  are  made  upon  them.      Nevertheless  here  quite 
the  contrary  liappened  :  for,  when  the  prince  was  brought  before 
the  duke,  the  latter  spoke   to  him  respectfully  and  with  great 
gentleness  of  language,  wherein  he  could  not  pretend  that  there 
was  any  desire  ta  pique  him  or  blame  him.     And  whilst  the  princo 
stayed  in  the  camp,  the  duke  often  dined  with  him.      And  foras* 
much  as  on  this  day  of  the  battle  there  were  but  few  beds  arrivodf 
for  the  baggage  had  been  half-plundered  and  dispersed,  the  duke  of 
Guise  offered  his   own   bed  to   the  prince  of  Condd,  which  the 
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prince  would  accept  in  respect  of  the  half  only.     And  so  tbese 
two  great  princes,  wlio  were  like  mortal  foes,  found  themselves  in 

fne  bed,  one  triumphant  and  the  other  captive,  taking  their  repast 
3gether  '*  [Memoires  de  Fran(;ois  de  La  Noite^  in  the  Petitot  col- 
jction ;  Ist  series,  t.  xxxiv.  pp.  172 — 178], 
The  results  of  the  battle  of  Dreux  were  serious,  and  still  more 
srious  from  the  fate  of  the  chiefs  than  from  the  number  of 
the  dead.  The  commanders  of  the  two  armies,  the  coostable 
^kDe  Montmorency  and  the  prince  of  Cond6,  were  wounded  and 
^PpriBoners,  One  of  the  triumvirs,  Marshal  de  Saint-Andre,  had 
Kbeen  killed  in  action.  The  Catholics*  wavering  ally,  Anthony  de 
BBourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  had  died  before  the  battle  of  a  wound 
which  he  had  received  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  ;  and  on  his  death- 
bed had  resumed  his  protestant  bearing,  saying  that,  if  God 
granted  him  gracx?  to  get  well,  he  would  have  nothing  but  the 
Gospel  preached  throughout  the  realm.  The  two  staffs  (^tats- 
majors),  as  we  should  now  say,  were  disorganized  :  in  one,  the 
duke  of  Guise  alone  remained  unhurt  and  at  liberty  ;  in  the  other, 
Coligny,  in  Condi's  absence,  was  elected  general-in-chief  of  the, 
Protestants.  At  Paris,  for  a  while,  it  was  believed  that  the  battle 
was  lost,  "  If  it  had  been,"  says  Montluc,  "  I  think  that  it  was 
all  over  with  France,  for  the  State  would  have  changed  and  so 
would  the  religion ;  a  young  king  can  be  made  to  do  as  you 
please."  Catherine  de'  Medici  showed  a  facile  resignation  to  such 
Ha  change  :  **  Very  well,"  she  had  said,  **  then  we  will  pray  to  God 
~  in  French."  When  the  victory  became  known  there  was  general 
enthusiasm  for  the  duke  of  Guise;  but  he  took  only  a  very 
modest  advantage  of  it,  being  more  anxious  to  have  his  comrades' 
merits  appreciated  than  his  own.  At  Blois,  as  he  handed  the 
queen-mother  her  table-napkin  at  dinner-time,  he  asked  her  if  he 
might  have  an  audience  of  her  after  the  repast ;  **  Jeau  1  my  dear 
cousin,"  said  Catherine,  **  whatever  are  you  saying  ?  "  "  I  say  it, 
madame,  because  I  would  fain  show  you  in  the  presence  of  every- 
body what  I  have  done,  since  my  doparture  from  Paris,  with  your 
army  which  you  gave  in  charge  to  me  together  with  the  constable, 
and  also  present  to  you  all  the  good  captains  and  servants  of  the 
king  and  of  yourself  who  have  served  you  faithfidly,  as  well  your 
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own  subjects  as  also  foreignerB,  and  horsemen  and  foot ;"  where- 
upon  lie   diaconi^ed   alx)ufc   the  battle  of  Dreux   "and   painted 
it  so  well  and  so  to  the  life,"  says  Brantorae,   "  that  you  would 
have  said  that  they  were  still  about  it,  whereat  the  queen  felt  very^ 
great  pleasure Every  one  listened  very  attentively,  with- 
out the  least  noise  in  the  world  ;  and  he  spoke  so  well  that  then? 
was  none  who  was  not  charmed,  for  the  prince  was  the  best  of 
speakers  and  eloquent,  not  with  a  forced  and  overladen  eloquence^ 
but  simple  and  soldierly,  with  a  grace  of  his  own  to  match ;  ^-'^ 
much  so  that  the  queen-mother  said  that  she  had  never  seen  hiiu 
in  such  good  form  "  [Bran tome,  Vks  des  grands  Capitait^^^  t*  ii. 
pp.  247 — 250].     The  good  form,  however,  was   not  enough  to 
prevent  the  ill-humour  and  jealousy  felt  by  the  queen-mother  and 
her  youthful  son   the  king  at  such  a  great  success  which 
Guise  so  great  a  personage.     After  the  victory  of  Dreux  ho 
written  to  the  king  to  express  his  wish  to   see  conferred  ii] 
a  candidate  of  his  own  choosing  the  marshal's  baton  left  -vaoaot  by 
the  death  of  Saint-Andr^.     **  See  now,*'  said  Charles  IX*  to  his 
mother  and  some  persons  who  were  by,  *'  if  the  duke  of  Oiiise  doeft 
not  act  the  king  well;  you  would  really  say  that  the  army  waa 
and  that  victory  came  fi'om  his  hand,  making  no  mention  of  Qi 
who,  by  His  great  goodness,  hath  given  it  us.     He  thmstii  tl 
bargain  into  my  fist  (dictates  to  me).     Yet  must  I  give  him  a  civil 
answer  to  satisfy  him ;  for  I  do  not  want  to  make  trouble  in  my 
kingdom  and  irritate  a  captain  to  whom  my  lat-e  father  and  I  have 
given  so  much  credit  and  authority.**     The  king  almost  apoloj 
for  having  ah-eady  disposed  of  the  baton  in  favour  of  the  tnarqi 
d^  Vieillcville,  and  he  sent  the  duke  of  Guise  the  collar  of  theordi 
for  two  of  his  minions,  and  at  the  same  time  the  commission  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  and  commander-in-chief  of  tho 
army  for  himself.     Guise  thanked  him,  pretending  Uj  be  satisfiwl: 
the  king  smiled  as  he  read  his  letter  ;  and  '*  Noti  tlJiAar  e  non  sarai 
gabhalii  "  {Don^t  (tuhI  and  you  II  md  he  dnped)^  he  said  in  the  wardi! 
of  the  Italian  proverb. 

He  had  not  to  disquiet  himself  for  long  about  this  rhraL 
On  tho  18th  of  February,  15(33,  the  duke  of  Guise  was  vigorouriy 
pushing  forward   the    siege    of  Orleans,   the  stronghold  of  the 
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Protestants,  afcoutly  defended  by  Coligny.  He  was  apprised  tliat 
his  wife,  the  duchess  Anno  d'Este,  had  just  arrived  at  a  castle 
near  the  camp  with  the  intention  of  using  her  influence  over  her 
husband  in  order  to  spare  Orleans  from  the  terrible  consequences 
of  being  taken  by  assault.  He  ra(;unted  his  horse  to  go  and  join 
her,  and  he  was  chatting  to  his  aide-de-camp  Rostaing  about  the 
means  of  bringing  about  a  pacification  when,  on  arriving  at  a  cross- 
road where  several  ways  met,  he  felt  himself  struck  in  the  right 
shoulder,  almost  under  the  arm,  by  a  pistol-shot  fired  from  behind 
a  hedge  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  paces.  A  white  plume  upon 
his  head  bad  made  him  conspicuous,  aud  as,  for  so  short  a  ride, 
he  had  left  off  his  cuirass,  three  balls  had  passed  through  him  from 
,  side  to  side,  "  That  shot  has  been  in  keeping  for  me  a  long  while," 
I  said  he ;  "  I  deserve  it  for  not  having  taken  precautions."  He  fell 
H|iapon  his  horse's  neck,  as  he  vainly  tried  to  draw  his  sword  from 
^the  scabbard ;  his  arm  refused  its  office.  When  he  had  been  re- 
;  moved  to  the  castle,  where  the  duchess,  in  tears,  received  him,  '*  I 
am  vexed  at  it/'  said  he,  "for  the  honour  of  France;*'  and  to  his 
Bon  Henry,  prince  of  Joinville,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  he  added,  kissing 
him,  **  God  grant  you  grace,  ray  son,  to  become  a  good  man."  He 
languished  for  six  days,  amidst  useless  attentions  paid  him  by 
his  surgeons,  giving  Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  came  daily  to  see 
him,  the  most  pacific  counsels,  and  taking  of  the  duchess  his  wife 
the  most  tender  farewells  mingled  with  the  most  straightforward 
and  honest  avowals :  **  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,"  he  said  to  her, 
"that  the  counsels  and  frailties  of  youth  have  led  me  some- 
times into  something  at  which  you  had  a  right  to  be  offended; 
f  pray  you  to  be  pleased  to  excuse  me  and  forgive  me."  His 
brother,  the  cardinal  De  Guise,  bishop  of  Metz,  which  the  duke 
^l  so  gloriously  defended  against  Charles  V.,  warned  him  that  it 
^^s  time  to  prepare  himself  for  death  by  recei\ang  the  sacraments 
^  the  Church :  "  Ah  !  my  dear  brother,"  said  the  duke  to  him, 
I  have  loved  you  greatly  in  times  past,  but  I  love  you  now 
Jl  more  than  ever,  for  you  are  doing  me  a  truly  brotherly 
turn."  On  the  24th  of  February  they  still  oflered  him  ahment 
V>  sustain  his  rapidly  iucreasing  weakness  :  but  "  Away,  away," 
he;  "  I  have  taken  the  manna  from  heaven  whereby  I  feel 
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myself  so  comforted  tkat  it  seems  to  me  as  if  1  were  already  ii 
paradise.  This  body  has  no  further  need  of  nourishment;**  and 
BO  he  expn*ed  on  the  24th  of  February,  1563,  an  object,  at 
his  death,  of  tlie  most  profound  regret  amongst  his  army  and  his 
party  as  well  as  his  family,  after  having  been  during  his  Hfe  the 
object  of  their  hvely  admiration.  "  I  do  not  forget,"  says  his  con- 
temporary Stephen  Pasquier  in  reference  to  him,  '*  that  it  was  nc 
small  luck  for  him  to  die  at  this  period,  when  ho  was  beyoi 
reach  of  the  breeze,  and  when  shifting  fortune  had  not  yet  play< 
him  any  of  those  turns  whereby  she  is  so  cunning  in  lowering  tl 
horn  of  the  bravest." 

It  is  a  duty  to  faithfully  depict  this  pious  and  guileless  death 
a  great  man,  at  tlic  close  of  a  vigorous  and  a  glorious  life,  made 
of  good  and  evil  without  the  eviFs  having  choked  the  good.  Thia 
powerful  and  consolatory  intermixture  of  qnalities  is  the  charao 
teristic  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Catholics 
Protestants,  soldiers  or  civilians ;  and  it  is  a  spectacle  wholesoi 
to  be  offered  in  times  when  doubt  and  moral  enfeeblement  are  tl 
common  malady  oven  of  sound  minds  and  of  honest  men. 

The  murderer  of  Duke  Francis  of  Guise  was  a  petty  nohlenmn 
of  Angoumois,  John  Poltrot,  lord  of  Mere,  a  fiery  Catholic  in 
youtb,  wlio  afterwards  became  an  equally  fiery  Protestant  ai 
was   engaged   w^ith    his    relative   La   Ren  an  die   in  the  con  spin 
against  the  Guises,      He   had    been    employed   constantly   fi 
that  time,  as  a  spy  it  is  said,  by  the  chiefs  of  the  reformers, 
vocation  for  which,  it  would  seem,  ho  wns  but  little  adapted,  fo 
the  indiscretion  of  his  language  must  have  continually  revealt 
his  true  sentiments.     AVhen  he  heard,  in   1562,  of  the  deatli 
Anthony  do  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  *'  That,'*  said  he,  **i3iKi^] 
wliat  will  put  an  end  to  the  war;  what  is  w^anted  is  the  dog  witlij 
the   big   collar/'      *'  Whom    do   you    mean  ?'*   asked    somebodj* 
"  The  gi-eat  Guisard  ;  and  here's  the  arm  that  will  do  the  trick. 
**  He  nsed  to  show,'*  says  D'Aubigne,  **  bullets  cast  to  slftj 
Guisard,    and  thereby   rendered    himself   ridiculous.'*     After  tlw 
battle  of  Dreux   ho  was   bearer  of  a  message  from  the  lonl 
Soubise  to  Admiral  de  Coligny,  to  whom  he  gave  an  account 
the  situation  of  the  reformers  in  Danjdiiny  and  in  Lyonnes*.     Hi 
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report  no  doubt  iiiierested  the  admiral,  who  gave  him  twenty 
crowns  to  go  and  play  spy  in  the  camp  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  aud, 
some  days  later,  a  hundred  crowns  to  buy  a  liorse.  It  was  thug 
that  Poltrot  was  put  in  a  position  to  execute  the  design  he  had 
be^en  so  fond  of  proclaiming  before  ho  had  any  coramunicatiou 
with  Coligny.  As  soon  as,  on  the  I8th  of  February,  156;3,  in 
the  outskirts  of  Orleans,  he  had,  to  use  his  owti  expression,  done 
iBlis  trick,  he  fled  full  gallop,  so  as  not  to  bear  the  responsibility  of 
it;  but,  wdiether  it  were  that  he  was  troubled  in  his  mind  or  that 
Ac  was  ill-acquainted  with  the  region,  he  wandered  round  aud 
^^und  the  place  where  he  had  shot  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  was 
arrested  on  the  2(ith  of  February  by  men  sent  in  search  of  liim. 
Being  forthwith  brought  before  the  privy  council,  in  the  presence 
of  the  queen-mother,  and  put  to  the  torture,  he  said  that  Admiral 
de  Coligny,  Theodore  de  B6ze,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Soubise,  and 
other  huguenot  chiefs  had  incited  him  to  murder  the  duke  of 
Guise,  persecutor  of  the  faithful,  **  as  a  meritorious  deed  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  men,"  Coligny  repudiated  this  allegation  point 
blank.  Shriuking  from  the  very  appearance  of  hypocrisy,  he 
abstained  from  any  regret  at  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Giuse,  "  The 
greatest  blessing,"  said  he,  "  which  could  come  to  this  realm  and 
to  the  Church  of  God,  especially  to  myself  and  all  my  house;" 
and  he  referred  to  conversations  he  had  held  with  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine  iind  the  duchess  of  Guise  and  to  a  notice  which  he  had 
tent,  a  few  flays  previously,  to  the  duke  of  Guise  himself  '*  to  take 
care;  for  there  was  somebody  under  a  bond  to  kill  liim."  Lastly, 
Jie  demanded  that,  to  set  in  a  clear  light  **  his  integrity,  innocence 
and  good  repute,"  Poltrot  should  be  kept,  imtil  peace  was  made, 
in  strict  confinement,  so  that  the  admiral  liimself  and  the  murderer 
might  be  confronted.  It  w^as  not  thought  to  be  obligatory  or 
possible  to  comply  with  this  desire ;  amongst  the  pubUc  there  was 
a  passionate  outcry  for  prompt  chastisement.  Poltrot,  removed  to 
Paris,  put  to  the  torture  and  rjuestioned  by  the  commissioners  of  par- 
liament, at  one  time  confirmed  and  at  another  disavowed  his  urigimil 
assertions.  Coligny,  he  said,  hatl  not  suggested  the  project  to  him, 
bat  had  cognizance  of  it  and  had  not  attempted  to  deter  hi  m,  Tlie 
sentenced  Poltrot  to  the  punishment  of  regicides.    He  under- 
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went  it  on  the  IStli  of  March,  1563,  in  the  Place  de  GrJ^vo,  preserving 
to  the  very  end  that  fierce  energy  of  hatred  and  vengeance  which 
had  prompted  his  deed.  He  was  heard  saying  to  himself  in  the 
midst  of  his  torments  and  as  if  to  comfort  himself,  "  For  all  that, 
he  is  dead  and  gone — the  persecutor  of  the  faithful,  and  he  will  not^ 
come  back  again."  The  angry  populace  insulted  him  with  yells^^ 
Poltrot  added,  '*  If  the  persecution  does  not  cease,  vengeance  will 
fall  upon  this  city,  and  the  avengers  are  already  at  hand/* 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  well   pleased,   perhaps,    that   there 
now  a  question  personally  embarrassing  for  the  admiral  and 
yet  in  abeyance,  had  her  mind  entirely  occupied  apparently  wi^ 
the  additional  weakness  and   diflBculty  resulting  to   the  positi 
of  the  crown  and  the  catholic  party  from  the  death  of  the  d 
of  Guise ;    she    considered   peace   necessary ;    and,   for   reaso 
of  a  different  nature.  Chancellor  de  THospital  was  of  the 
opinion :  he  drew  attention  to  '*  scruples  of  conscience,  the  peri 
of  foreign  influence,  and  the  impossibility  of  ciuing  by  an  appli- 
cation of  brute  force  a  malady  concealed  in  the  very  bowels  and 
brains  of  the  people.'*     Negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the 
two  captive  generals,  the  prince  of  Conde  and  the  constable  de 
Montmorency ;  they  assented  to  that  policy ;  and,  on  the  19th  oi^ 
March,  peace  was  concluded  at  Amboiso  in  the  form  of  an  oA\ 
which  granted  to  the  Protestants  the  concessions  recognized  as 
indispensable  by  the  crown  itself,  and  regulated  the  relations  of 
the  two  creeds,  pending  "  the  remedy  of  time,  the  decisions  of 
holy  council,  and  the  king*s  majority.*'     Liberty  of  conscience  an 
the  practice  of  the  religion  "called  reformed'*  were  recognl 
*'  for  all  barons  and  lords  high -justiciary,  in  their  houses,  witi 
their  families  and  dependants;    for  nobles  having  fiefs  witlioat 
vassals  and  Uving  on  the  king's  lands,  but  for  them  and  tlieiP 
families  personally."     The  burgesses  were  tre-ated  less  favourablji 
the  reformed  worship  was  maintained  in  the  towns  in  which  itbti 
been  practised  up  to  the  7th  of  March  in  the  current  year ;  bat» 
beyond  that  and  noblemen's  mansions,  this  worship  might  not 
celebrated   save   in    the  faubourgs  of  one  single  town  in 
bailiwick  or  seneschalty.     Paris  and  its  district  were  to 
exempt  from  any  exercise  "  of  the  said  reformed  religion." 
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During  tho  negotiations  and  as  to  the  very  basis  of  tlie 
edict  of  March  19,  1563,  the  Protestants  were  greatly  divided: 
the  sohliers  and  the  politicians,  with  Condd  at  their  head,  desired 
peace,  and  thought  that  the  concessions  made  by  the  Catholics 
ought  to  be  accepted.  The  majority  of  the  reformed  pastors  and 
theologians  cried  out  against  the  insufficiency  of  the  concessions, 
and  were  astonished  that  there  shomld  be  so  much  hurry  to  make 
peace  when  the  CathoHes  had  just  lost  tlieir  most  formidable 
captain.  Coligny,  moderat-e  in  his  principles,  but  always  faithful 
to  his  Church  when  she  made  her  voice  heard,  showed  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  selfishness  of  the  nobles :  "  To  confine  the  religion  to 
one  town  in  every  bailiwick,"  he  said,  "  is  to  ruin  more  churches 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  than  our  enemies  could  have  pulled  down 
in  ten  years;  the  nobles  ought  to  have  recollected  that  example 
had  been  set  by  the  towns  to  them,  and  by  the  poor  to  the  rich." 
Calvin,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  reformed  Churches  of 
France,  severely  handled  Conde  on  this  occasion.  At  the  moment 
when  peace  was  made,  the  pacific  were  in  the  right ;  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Guise  had  not  prevented  the  battle  of  Dreux  from 
being  a  defeat  for  the  reformers ;  and,  when  war  had  to  be  sup- 
ported for  long,  it  was  especially  the  orovineial  nobles  and  the 
people  on  their  estates  who  bore  the  burthen  of  it.  But  when  the 
edict  of  Araboiso  had  put  an  end  to  the  first  religious  war,  when 
the  question  was  no  longer  as  to  who  won  or  lost  battles,  but 
whether  the  conditions  of  that  peace  to  which  the  Catholics  had 
sworn  were  loyally  observed,  and  whether  their  concessions  were 
effective  in  insuring  the  modest  amount  of  liberty  and  security 
promised  to  the  Protestants,  the  question  changed  front  and  it 
was  not  long  liefore  facts  put  the  malcontents  in  tlie  right.  Be- 
tween 15r)3  and  1567  murders  of  distinguished  Protestants 
increased  strangely  and  excited  amongst  their  families  atixiety 
accompanied  by  a  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  Guises  and  their 
party,  on  their  side,  persisted  in  their  outcries  for  proceedings 
against  the  instigators,  known  or  presumed,  of  the  murder  of 
Duke  Francis.  It  was  plainly  against  Admiral  de  Coligny  that 
iheso  cries  were  directed ;  and  he  met  them  by  a  second  declara- 
tion, very  frank  as  a  denial  of  the  deed  which  it  was  intended  to 
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impute  to  him,  but  more  hostile  than  ever  to  the  Guises  and  their 
party  :  *'  The  late  duke,*'  said  he,  "  was  of  the  whole  ariny  the 
man  I  had  most  looked  out  for  on  the  day  of  the  last  battle  ;  if  I 
could  have  brought  a  gun  to  bear  upon  hira  to  kill  him,  I  would 
have  done  it ;  I  would  have  ordered  ten  thousand  arquebusiers, 
liad  so  niauy  l>cen  under  my  command,  to  .single  him  out  amongst 
all  the  others,  whether  in  the  field,  or  fi*om  over  a  wall  or  from 
behind  a  hedge.  In  short,  I  would  not  have  spared  any  of  the 
means  permitted  by  the  laws  of  war  in  time  of  hostility  to  get  rid 
of  so  gi'cat  an  enemy  as  he  was  for  me  and  for  so  many  other  good 
subjects  of  the  king." 

After  three  years  of  such  deadly  animosity  between  the  two 
parties  and  the  two  houses,  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  could 
find  no  other  way  of  stopping  an  explosion  than  to  call  the  mattcT 
on  before  the  privy  council  and  cause  to  be  there  drawn  up,  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1566,  a  solemn  decree  **  declaring  the  aiimiraKs 
innocence  on  his  own  affirmation,  given  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  the  council  as  before  God  himself,  that  he  had  not  had  anything 
to  do  with  or  appro%x^d  of  the  said  homicide.  Silence  for  all  time 
to  come  was  consequently  imposed  upon  the  attorney-general  and 
everybody  else ;  inhibition  and  prohibition  were  issued  against  the 
continuance  of  any  investigation  or  prosecution.  The  king  took 
the  parties  under  his  safeguard,  and  enjoined  upon  them  that  they 
should  live  amicably  in  obedience  to  him."  By  virtue  of  this 
injunction,  the  Guises,  the  Colignies  and  the  Montmoreneies 
ended  by  embracing,  the  first-named  accommodating  themselves 
with  a  pretty  good  grace  to  this  demonstration :  **  but  God  knows 
what  embraces!"  [Words  used  in  la  JJarcnga,  a  satire  of  the  day 
in  burlesque  verse  upon  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine],  Six  years  lat4>r 
the  St.  Bartholomew  brought  the  true  sentiments  out  into  broad 
daylight  ■ 

At  the  same  time  that  the  war  was  proceeding  amongst  the 
pro\nnces  with  this  passionate  doggedness,  royal  decrees  were 
alternately  confirmiTig  and  suppressing  or  weakening  the  secinities 
for  liberty  and  safety  which  the  decree  of  Amboise,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  150:3,  had  given  to  the  Protestants  by  way  of  re-establishing 
peace.     It  was   a   series  of   contradictory  measures  which   were 
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sufficient  to  sbow  the  party-strife  still  raging  in  the  heart  of  the 
►vernmentw      On    the    14th    of    June,    1563,    Protestants   were 
rorbidilen  to  work,    with    shops   open,    on    the   days    of   catholic 
jstivals.     On  the  14th  of  December,  1563,  it  was  procliiiiiied  that 
Votestants  might  not  gather  ahns  for  the  poor  of  their  religion, 
unless  in  places  where  that  religion  w^as  practised,  and  nowhere 
fcse.     On  the  24th  of  June,  1564,  a  proclamation  from  the  king 
pnterdicted  the  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  within  the  precincts 
of  any  royal  residence.     On  the  4th  of  August,  1564,  the  reformed 
Churches  were    forbidden  to   hold  synods    and    make    collections 
of  money,  and  their  ministers  to  quit  their  places  of  residence  and 
to  open  schools.     On  the  12th  of  Novendjer,  1567,  a  king's  ordi- 
.  nance  interdicted  the  conferring  of  judiciary  offices  on  non-catholics, 
vain  did  Cond^  and  Coligny  cry  out  loudly  against  these  viola- 
Sons  of  tlie  peace  of  Amboise;   in  vain,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
[563,  at  the  moment  of  proclaiming  the  king's  majority,  was  an 
iict   issued    giving  full  and  entire  confirmation  to  the  edict  of 
the  19th  of  March  preceding,  with  the  addition  of  prescriptions 
favourable  to  the  royal  authority  as  well  as,  at  the  sarac  time,  to 
khe  maintenance  of  the  public  peace;  scarcely  any  portion  of  these 
fcre-scriptions   was   observed;   the  credit  of  Chancellor  de  I'Hos- 
^ital  was  clearly  very  much  on  the  decline;  and,  whilst  the  legal 
rovernment    was    thus    falling   to    pieces    or    languishing  away, 
faspard  de  Tavannes,  a  proved  soldier  and  royalist,  who,  how- 
rer,  was  not  yet  marshal  of  France,  was  beginning  to  organize, 
inder  the  name  of  Brotherhood  of  the  Eohj  Spirit^  a  secret  society 
'intended  to  renew  the  civil  war  "  if  it  happened  that  occasion 
rfhould  offer  for  repressing  and  chastising  them  of  the  religion  called 
•eformed,"     It  was  the  League  in  its  cradle.     At  the  same  time, 
the  king  had  orders  given  for  a  speedy  levy  of  six  thousand  Swiss, 
pind  an  army-corps  was  being  foi'med  on  the  frontiers  of  Champagne. 
The  queen-mother  neglected  no  pains,  no  caresses  to  hide  from 
Conde  the  true  moving  cause  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  measures ; 
id  as  **he  was,'*  says  the  historian  Davila,  "  by  nature  very  ready 
receive  all  sorts  of  impressions,"  ho  easily  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  to  sleep.     One   day,  however,  in  June,  1567,  he  thought  it 
>ut  time  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  that  had  been  made 
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hioi  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Amboise  of  a  post  which  would 
give  him  the  rank  and  authority  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom, as  his  late  brother,  the  king  of  Navarre,  had  been ;  and  he 
asked  for  the  sword  of  constable  which  Montmorency,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  great  age,  seemed  disposed  to  resign  to  the  king. 
Catherine  avoided  giving    any  answer;    but  her  favourite  son, 
Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  as  yet  only  sixteen,  repudiated 
this  idea  with  so  much  haughtiness  that  Cond^  felt  called  upon  t^^H 
ask  some  explanations ;  there  was  no  longer  any  question  of  war 
with  Si)ain  or  of  an  army  to  be  got  together,  "  What,  pray,  will      ^ 
you  do,"   he  asked,   '*with   the    Swiss  you  are  raising?"     Tbe^J 
answer  was,  "  We  shall  find  good  employment  for  them.  ^B 

It  is  the  failing  of  a  hypocritical  and  lying  policy,  however  able,     ,, 
that,  if  it  do  not  succeed  promptly,  a  moment  arrives  when  iti^| 
becomes   transparent  and   lets  in  daylight.     Even   Cond^  could 
not  delude  himself  any   longer :  the  preparations  were  for  war 
against  the  reformers.     He  quitted  the  court  to  take  his  stand       , 
again  with  his  own  party.    Coligny,  D'Andelot,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
La  None,  and  all  the  accredited  leaders  amongst  the  Prot-estants, 
whom  his  behaviour,  too  full  of  confidence  or  of  complaisance 
towards  the  court,  had   shocked  or  disquieted,  went  and  joined 
hira.     In  September,  1567,  the  second  religious  war  broke  ont. 

It  was  short  and  not  decisive  for  either  party.     At  the  outset  of 
the  campaign,  success  was  with  the  Protestants ;    forty  towns, 
Orleans,   Montereau,    Lagny,    Montauban,    Castres,   Montpellier, 
Uzbs,  &c.,  opened  their  gates  to  them  or  fell  into  their  hantk 
They  were  within  an  ace  of  surprising  the  king  at  Monceaux,  and 
ho  never  forgot,  says  Montluo,  that  **  the  Protestants  had  made 
hitn  do  the  stretch  fi'om  Meaux  to  Paris  at  something  more  than 
walk/*     It  was  around  Paris  that  Conde  concentrate*!  all  the  effo: 
of  the  campaign.    He  had  posted  himself  at  St.  Denis  with  a 
army  of  4000  foot  and  2000  horse.  The  constable  DeMontmoreim^ 
commanded  the  royal  army,  hainng  a  strength  of  16,000  foot  lu' 
3000  horse.     Attempts  were  made  to  open  negotiations;  butt- 
constable  broke   them  off  brusquely,   roaring  out  that  the  ki 
would  never  tolerate  two  religions.     On  the  1 0th  of  Noveml^ 
1507,  the  battle  began  at  St.  Denis  and  was  fought  with  alterm^^ 
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tions  of  partial  success  and  reverse,  which  spread  joy  and  sadness 
through  the  two  hosts  in  turn  ;  but  in  resisting  a  charge  of 
cavalry,  led  to  victory  by  Cond<5,  the  constable  fell  with  and  under 
his  horse;  a  Scot  called  out  to  him  to  surrender;  for  sole 
response,  the  aged  warrior,  "  abandoned  by  his  men,  but  not  by 
his  manhood,"  says  D'Aubign^,  smashed  the  Scot's  jaw  with  the 
pommel  of  his  broken  sword ;  and  at  the  same  moment  he  fell 
mortally  wounded  by  a  shot  through  the  body.  His  death  left 
the  victory  uncertain  and  the  royal  array  disorganized.  The 
compaign  lasted  still  four  months,  thanks  to  the  energetic  per- 
severance of  Coligny  and  the  inexhaustible  sjiirits  of  Cond<3,  both 
of  whom  excelled  in  the  art  of  keeping  up  the  courage  of  their 
men.  "Where  are  you  taking  us  now?"  asked  an  ill-tempered 
officer  one  day.  "  To  meet  our  German  allies,"  said  Conde. 
"  And  suppose  we  don't  find  them?"  •* Then  we  will  breathe  on 
our  fingers,  for  it  is  mighty  cold."  They  did  at  last,  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  meet  the  German  reinforcements,  which  were  being 
brought  up  by  Prince  John  Casimir,  son  of  the  elector-palatine, 
and  which  made  Conde's  army  strong  enough  for  him  to  continue 
th©  war  in  earnest.  But  these  new  comers  declared  that  they 
would  not  march  any  further  unless  they  were  paid  the  hundred 
thousand  crowns  due  to  them.  Cond^  had  but  two  thousand. 
**  Thereupon,"  says  La  Noue,  "  was  there  notliingfor  it  but  to  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity ;  and  ho  as  well  ^s  the  admiral  employed  all 
their  art,  influence,  and  eloquence  to  persuade  every  man  to  divest 
himself  of  such  means  as  he  possessed  for  to  furnish  this  con* 
tribution  which  was  so  necessary.  They  themselves  were  the  first 
to  set  an  example,  giving  up  their  own  silver  plate.  ....  Half 
from  love  and  half  from  fear  this  hberality  was  so  general  that, 
down  to  the  very  8< ddiers'  varlets,  every  one  gave ;  so  that  at  last 
it  was  considered  a  disgrace  to  have  contributed  little.  When  the 
whole  was  collected,  it  was  found  to  amount,  in  what  was  coined 
as  well  as  in  plate  and  gold  chains,  to  more  than  80,000  livres 
which  came  in  so  timely  that,  without  it,  there  would  have  been  a 

difi&culty  in    satisfying   the   reitors Was   it   not   a   thing 

worthy  of  astonishment  to  see  an  army,  itself  unpaid,  despoiling 
itself  of  the  little  means  it  had  of  relieving  its  own  necessities  and 
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t^panng  that  little  for  the  accommodation  of  othei*s  who,  perail 
vent  are,  scarcely  gave  thera  a  thankee  for  it?"  \^Me7n(Hres  de  La 
Nmtp^  in  the  Petitot  collection,  Ist  Series,  t,  xxxiv,  p.  207-] 

So  much  generosity  and  devotion  amongst  the  humblest  aa  well 
as  the  most  exalted  ranks  of  the  army  deserved  not  to  be  useless 
but  it  turned  out  quite  ditterenily.  Conde  and  Colignyled  back 
Paris  their  new  army,  which,  it  is  said^  was  from  18,000  to  20; 
strong,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  condition  either  to  take  Paris  itself, 
or  to  force  the  royal  army  to  enter  the  field  and  accept  a  decisive 
battle*  To  bring  that  about,  Cand<5  thought  the  best  thing  was  to 
besiege  Chartres,  "  the  key  to  the  granary  of  Paris,"  as  it  wag 
called,  and  '*  a  big  thorn,''  according  to  La  Noue,  "  to  run  into  th 
foot  of  the  Parisians.**  But  Catherine  de'  Medici  had  quietl 
entered  once  more  into  negotiations  with  some  of  the  prot^stant 
chiefs,  even  with  Cond^  himself.  Charles  IX.  published  an  edict 
in  which  he  distinguished  between  heretics  and  rebels,  and  assured 
of  his  protection  all  huguenots  who  should  lay  down  arras.  Cliarl 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  capitulating  when  news  came  th- 
peace  had  just  been  signed  at  Longjumeau,  on  the  23rd  of  Mu 
The  king  put  again  in  force  the  edict  of  Amboise  of  1503,  Blip- 
pressing  all  the  restrictions  which  had  been  tacked  on  to  it  sue* 
cessively.  The  prince  of  Conde  and  his  adherents  were  rev 
in  all  their  possessions,  offices,  and  honours;  and  Couu^. 
''  held  and  reputed  good  relative,  faithful  subject,  and  servant 
the  king."  The  reformers  had  to  disband,  restore  the  new  p 
they  had  occupied,  and  send  away  their  German  allies,  to  wham 
the  king  undertook  to  advance  the  hundred  thousand  gold  crowns 
wliich  were  due  to  them.  He  fiii'ther  promised,  by  a  secret  artici 
that  lie  too  would  at  a  later  date  dismiss  his  foreign  troops  and 
portion  of  the  French. 

This  news  caused  very  various  impressions  amongst  the  pw- 
t-estant  camp  and  people.  The  majority  of  the  men  of  CBUui)/ 
engaged  in  the  war,  who  most  frequently  had  to  bear  the  expOfiM 
of  it,  desired  peace.  The  personal  advantages  accruing  to  Condi 
himself  made  it  very  acceptable  to  him.  But  the  ardent  refornifn, 
with  Coligny  at  their  head,  complained  bitterly  of  others'  being  liirvd 
away  by  fine  words  and  exceptional  favours  and  not  prosecuting  the  , 
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war  when,  to  maintain  it,  there  was  so  good  an  army  and  the 
chances  were  so  favourable.  A  serious  dispute  took  place  between 
the  pacific  negotiators  and  the  malcontents.  Chancellor  de 
r  Hospital  wrote,  in  favour  of  peace,  a  discoiirse  on  the  jfacific 
settlement  of  the  trouhles  of  the  ytar  irjG7,  containing  the  riecessary 
causes  and  reasons  of  the  treaty^  together  with  the  means  of  recoU' 
ciling  the  two  parties  to  one  another  and  keeping  them  in  perpetual 
concord;  composed  hy  a  high  personage ^  true  subject  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  French  crown.  But,  if  the  chancellor's  reasons 
were  sound,  the  hopes  he  hung  upon  them  were  extravagant;  the 
parties  were  at  that  pitch  of  passion  at  wlxich  reasoning  is  in  vain 
against  impressions,  and  promises  are  powerless  against  suspicions. 
Concluded  *'  through  the  vehemence  of  the  desire  to  get  home 
again,"  as  La  None  says,  the  peace  of  Longjumeau  was  none  the 
less  known  as  ths  little  peace^  the  patcfisd-up  jmace^  the  lame  and 
rlcketty  jyeace ;  and  neither  they  who  wished  for  it  nor  they  who 
spurned  it  prophesied  its  long  continuance. 

Scarcely  six  months  having  elapsed,  in  August,  1508,  the  third 
religious  war  broke  out.  The  written  guarantees  given  in  the 
treaty  of  Longjumeau  for  security  and  liberty  on  behalf  of  the 
Protestants  were  misinterpreted  or  violated.  Massacres  and  mur- 
ders of  Protestants  became  more  numerous  and  were  committed 
with  more  impunit^^  than  ever:  in  1068  and  1569,  at  Amiens,  at 
Auxerre,  at  Orleans,  at  Roueu,  at  Bourges,  at  Troyes,  and  at  Blois, 
Protestants,  at  one  time  to  the  number  of  140  or  120,  or  53,  or  40, 
and  at  another  singly,  with  just  their  wives  and  children,  were 
massacred,  burnt,  and  hunted  by  the  excited  populace,  without  any 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  to  protect  them  or  to 
punish  their  murderers.  The  contemporary  protestant  chroniclers  set 
down  at  ten  thousand  the  number  of  victims  who  perished  in  the 
coui-se  of  these  six  months  which  were  called  a  time  of  i>eace:  we  may, 
with  De  Thou,  believe  this  estimate  to  be  exaggerated,  but,  without 
doubt,  the  peace  of  Longjumeau  was  a  lie,  oven  before  the  war 
begun  again. 

During  this  interval  Conde  was  li\dng  in  Burgundy  at  Noyers,  a 
little  fortress  he  possessed  through  his  wife,  Frances  of  Orleans, 
and  Coligny  was  living  not  far  from   Noyers  at  Tanlay,  which 
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belonged  to  his  brother  D'Andelot.    They  soon  discovered,  both  of 
them,  not  only  what  their  party  had  to  suffer  but  what  measun 
wei'e  in  preparation  against  theraselveg.     Agents  went  and  sound 
the  depth  of  the  moats  of  Noyers,  so  as  to  report  upon  the  iiiea 
of   taking    the  place.      The    queen -raotlier   had  orders    given 
Gaspard  de  Tavannes  to  surround  the  prince  of  Cond^  at  Noye 
*'Tne   queen    is   counselled   by  passion   rather  than  by  reason, 
answered  the  old  warrior;  *'  I  am  not  the  sort  of  man  to  succe 
in  this  ill-planned  enterprise  of  distaff  and  pen  ;  if  her  Majest 
will  be  pleased  to  declare  open  war,  1  will  show  how  I  understan 
my  duty.*'     Shocked  at  the  dishonourable  commands  given'  hira^ 
Tavannes   resolved  to  indirectly  raise    Conde*s  apprehensions  in 
order  to  get  him  out  of  Burgundy,  of  which  he,  Tavannes,  held  the 
governorship ;  and  he  sent  close  past  the  walls  of  Noyers  beai*ers 
of  letters  containing  these  words,   "  The  stag  is  in  the  toils;  the 
hunt  is  ready."     Conde  had  the  bearers  arrested,  understood  the 
warning  aTid  communicated  it  to  Coligny,  who  went  and  joined  ^^ 
him   at  Noyers,  and   they  decided   both  of  them  uf>on  quitting^^B 
Burgundy  without  delay   to   go  and  seek  over  the  Loire  at  La 
Rochello,  which  they  knew  to  be  devoted  to  their  cause,  a  sure 
asylum  and  a  place  suitable  for  their  purposes  as  a  centre  of  warlike 
operations.      They  set  out  together  on  the  24th  of  August,  1508. 
Conde  took  with  him  his  wife  and  his*  four  children,  two  of  tender 
age.     Coligny  followed  him  in  deep  mourning;  he  had  just  lost  bis 
wife,  Charlotte  de  Laval,  that  worthy  mate  of  his,  who,  six  years 
previously,  in  a  grievous  crisis  for  his  bou\  as  well  as  his  cause,  had 
given  him  such  energetic  counsels  ;   she  had  left  him  one  young 
daughter  and  three  little  children,  the  two  youngest  still  in  the 
nurse's  arms.     His  sister-in-law,  Anne  de  Halm,  wife  ofhisbmtbor 
D'Andelot,  was  also  there  with  a  child  of  two  years,  whilst  her 
husband  was  scouring  Anjou  aiul  Britany  to  I'ally  the  friend?  of 
his  cause  and  his  house.     A  hundred  and    fifty  men,  eoldiei^  and 
faithful  servants,  escorted  these  three  noble  and  pious  families  wIhi 
were  leaving  their  castles  to  go  and  se^k  liberties  and  perils  i» 
a  new  war.     When    they  arrived   at  the  bank  of  the  Loire,  tli^V 
found  all  points  in  the  neighbourhood  guarded  ;  the  river  was  h^^  ♦ 
and  a  boatman  pointed  out  to  them,  near  Sancerre,  a  possible  fonl. 
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Coud^  went  over  first,  with  one  of  his  children  in  his  arms.  They 
aO  went  over  singing  the  psalin  Jflien  Israel  went  otit  of  Etjypt^  and 
on  the  19th  of  September,  1568,  Conde  entered  La  Eochelle.  "  I 
fled  as  far  as  I  could/'  he  wrote  the  next  day,  **  but  when  I  got 
here  I  found  the  sea ;  and,  ina,smuch  as  I  don't  know  how  to  swim, 
I  was  constrained  to  turn  my  head  round  and  gain  the  land,  not 
with  feet  but  with  hands."  He  assembled  the  burgesses  of  La 
Rochelle  and  laid  before  them  the  pitiable  condition  of  the 
kingdom,  the  wicked  designs  of  people  who  wei-e  their  enemies  as 
well  as  his  own  ;  he  called  upon  thoiu  to  come  and  hel]i,  he  pro- 
mised to  be  aidful  to  them  in  all  their  affairs,  and  "  as  a  pledge  of 
my  good  faith,'*  said  he,  **  I  will  leave  you  my  wife  and  childi'en, 
the  dearest  and  most  precious  jewels  I  have  in  this  world."  The 
mayor  of  La  Rochelle,  La  Haise,  responded  by  offering  him  *'  lives 
and  property  in  the  name  of  all  the  citizens,"  who  confirmed  this 
offer  with  an  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm.  The  protestant 
nobles  of  Saintonge  and  Poitou  flocked  in,  A  royal  ally  was 
announced ;  the  queen  of  Navarre,  Jeanne  d' Albret,  was  bringing 
her  son  Henry,  fifteen  years  of  age,  whom  slie  was  training  up  to 
be  Henry  IV.  Cond(^  went  to  meet  them,  and,  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1568,  all  this  flower  of  French  protestantism  was 
assembled  at  La  Kochelle,  ready  and  resolved  to  commence  the 
thii-d  religious  war. 

It  was  the  longest  and  most  serious  of  the  four  wars  of  this 
kind  which  so  profoundly  agitated  Franco  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.  This  one  lasted  from  the  24th  of  August,  1568,  to  the  8th  of 
August,  1570,  between  the  departm^e  of  Conde  and  Coligny  for  La 
Rochelle  and  the  treaty  of  peace  of  St.  Germain -en- Laye  :  a  hollow 
peace,  Uke  the  rest,  and  only  two  years  before  the  St.  Bartho- 
lomew. On  starting  from  Noyers  with  Coligny,  Conde  had 
addressed  to  the  king,  on  the  2.1rd  of  August,  a  letter  and  a 
request  wherein  **  after  having  set  forth  the  grievances  of  the 
reformers,  he  attributed  all  the  mischief  to  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, and  declared  that  the  protestant  nobles  felt  themselves 
constrained,  for  the  safety  of  the  realm,  to  take  up  arms 
against  that  infamous  priest,  thai  tltjer  of  France,  and  against 
his  accomplices.'*  He  bitterly  reproached  the  Guises  "with 
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treating  as  mere  policistSy  that  is,  men  who  sacrifice  religion  to 
temporal  interests,  the  Catholics  inclined  to  make  concessions 
the  reformers,  especially  the  chancellor  Da  I'llGspiU^l  and  the  soni?" 
of  the  late  constable  Do  Montmorency.  The  Guises,  indeed,  and 
their  friends  did  not  conceal  their  distrust  of  Do  I'Hospital,  any 
more  than  he  concealed  his  opposition  to  their  deeds  and  their 
designs*  Whilst  the  peace  of  Longjumeau  was  still  in  force, 
Charles  IX.  issued  a  decree  interdicting  all  reformers  from 
the  chairs  of  the  University  and  the  oflBces  of  the  judicature; 
L'Hospital  refused  to  seal  it :  "  Ood  save  us  from  the  chancellor's 
mass  !  *'  was  the  remark  at  court.  L'lIosi>ital,  convinced  that  he 
would  not  succeed  in  preserving  France  from  a  fresh  civil  war, 
made  up  his  mind  to  withdraw,  and  go  and  live  for  some  time  at 
his  estate  of  Vignay  [a  little  hamlet  in  the  commune  of  Gii*onville, 
near  Etarapes,  Seiue-et-Oise].  Tin-  queen-mother  eagerly  tool 
advantage  of  his  withdra^val  to  demand  of  him  the  seals,  of  whieli» 
she  said,  she  might  have  need  daily:  L'Hospital  gave  them  upal^ 
once^  at  the  same  time  retaining  his  title  of  chancellor  and  lettii 
the  queen  know  "  that  ho  would  take  pains  to  recover  his  strengtli 
in  order  to  return  to  his  post,  if  and  when  it  should  be  the  kings 
and  the  queen's  pleasure/*  From  hh  rural  home  he  A\Tote  to 
friends :  **  I  am  not  downhearted  because  the  violence  of  ll 
wicked  has  snatched  from  me  the  seals  of  the  kingdom,  1  ha^ 
not  done  as  sluggards  and  cowards  do  who  hide  themseji 
at  the  first  show  of  danger  and  obey  the  first  impulses  of  h 
As  long  as  I  was  strong  enough,  I  held  ray  own.  I)eprive<l 
all  support,  even  that  of  the  king  and  the  queen,  who  dared  ii( 
longer  defend  me,  I  retired,  deploring  the  unhappy  condition 
France.  Now  I  have  other  cares;  I  return  to  my  inten'upteJ 
studies  and  to  my  children,  the  props  of  my  old  age  and  my 
sweetest  delight.  I  cultivate  my  fields.  The  estate  of  Vignaj 
seems  to  me  a  little  kingdom,   if  any  man  may  consider  hims 

master  of  anything  here  below^ I  will  tell  you  more;  tl 

retreat,  which  satisfies  my  heart,  also  flatters  my  vanity ;  I  like 
imagine  myself  in  the  wake  of  those  famous  exiles  of  Athens 
Rome  whom  their  virtues  rendered  formidable  to  their  1 
citizens*      Not    that   I    dare   compare   myself  with   those 
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men ;  but  I  say  to  myself  that  our  fortunes  are  similar.  I 
live  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  family  whom  I  love;  I  have 
books ;  I  read,  write,  and  meditate ;  I  take  pleasure  in  the  games 
of  ray  children ;  the  most  frivolous  occupations  interest  me.  In 
fine  all  my  tinie  is  filled  up,  aud  notliing  would  be  wanting  to 
my  happiness  if  it  were  not  for  the  awful  apparition  hard  by  which 
sometimes  comes  bringing  trouble  and  desolation  to  my  heart/' 

This  "  apparition  hard  by  *'  was  war,  everywhere  present  or 
imminent  in  the  centre  and  south-west  of  France,  accompanied  by 
all  those  passions  of  personal  hatred  and  vengeance  which  are 
characteristic  of  religious  wars,  and  which  add  so  much  of  the 
moral  sufferings  to  the  physical  calamities  of  Kfe,  L' Hospital, 
when  sending  the  seals  to  the  queen-mother  who  demanded  them  of 
him,  considered  it  his  bbuuden  duty  to  give  her  without  any  mincin^f 
and  the  king  whom  she  governed,  a  piece  of  patriotic  advice:  **  At 
my  departure,"  he  says  in  his  will  and  testament,  *'  I  prayed  of  the 
king  and  queen  this  thing,  that,  as  they  had  determined  to  break 
the  peace  and  proceed  by  war  against  those  with  whom  they  had 
previously  made  peace,  and  as  they  were  driving  me  from  the  court 
because  they  had  heard  it  said  that  I  was  opposed  to  and  ill  content 
with  their  enterprise,  I  prayed  them,  I  say,  that  if  they  did  not 
acquiesce  in  my  counsel,  they  would,  at  the  very  least,  some 
time  after  they  had  glutted  and  satiated  their  hearts  and  their 
thirst  with  the  blood  of  their  subjects,  embrace  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  itself  tor  making  peace,  before  that  things  were 
reduced  to  utter  ruin ;  for,  whatever  there  might  be  at  the  bottom 
of  this  war,  it  could  not  but  be  very  pernicious  to  the  king  aud  the 
kingdom." 

During  the  two  years  that  it  lasted,  from  August,  1568,  to 
^gust,  1S70,  the  third  religious  war  under  Charles  IX.  entailed 
two  important  battles  and  many  deadly  faction-fights  which  spread 
and  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch  the  passions  of  the  two  parties. 
On  the  13th  of  March,  1569,  the  two  armies,  both  about  twenty 
thousand  strong,  and  appearing  both  of  them  anxious  to  come  to 
blows,  met  near  Jarnac,  on  the  banks  of  the  Charente :  the  royal 
army  had  for  its  chief  Catherine  de'  Medici's  third  son,  Henry, 
duke    of   Anjou,   advised    by   the    veteran    warrior   Gaspard   da 
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TavaDTies,  and  supported  by  the  young  duke  Henry  of  Guise,  w 
had  his  father  to  avenge  and  his  own  spurs  to  win.     The  prince 
Cond6,  with  Admiral  de  Coligny  for  second^  commanded  the  pro 
teBtant  army.     We  make  no  pretension  to  explain  and  disc 
here   the   military   movements   of   that   day   and   the    merits 
demerits  of  the  two  generals  confronted  ;  the  duke  of  Aumale  h( 
given  an  account  of   thera   and    criticiz.ed   them  in   his   Hi^i 
des  Pri^ices  de  Cmule,  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  fi 
with  the  authority  that  belongs  to  liim.     "  The  encounter  on 
13th  of  March,  1569,  scarcely  deserves,"  he  says,  "  to  Ix?  called 
battle ;  it  was  nothing  but  a  series  of  fights  maintained  by  troo| 
separated  and  surprised  against  an  enemy  which,  more  nuraeroi 
to  begin  with,  was  attacking  with  its  whole  force  nnited/*    A 
tragic  incident  at  the  same  time  gave  this  encounter  an  importau< 
which  it  has  preserved  in  liistory.     Admiral  de  Coligny,  forced  t<r 
make  a  retrograde  movement,  had  sent  to  ask  the  prince  of  Com 
for  aid ;  by  a  second  message  he  urn^ed  the  prince  not  to  make 
fruitless  effort  and  to  fall  back  himself  in  all  haste  :  "  God  forbid," 
answered  Cond^,  *'  that  Louis  do  Bourbon  should  turn  his  back  to 
the  enemy  1 "  and  he  continued  his  march,  saying  to  his  brother-iu- 
law,  Francis  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  was  marching  beside  hifl^H 
**  My  uncle  has  made  a  *  clerical  error'  (pas  de  ch'rc^  a  slip);  but  tl^* 
wine  is  drawn  and  it  must  be  dnink."     On  arriving  at  the  battle- 
field, wliither  he  had  brought  with  him  but  three  hundred  horse^ftt 
the  very  moment  when,  with  this  weak  escort,  he  was  preparing  lo 
charge  the  deep  column  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  he  received  from  U 
Bochefoucauld's  horse  a  kick  which  broke  one  of  the  bones  of  bis 
leg ;  and  he  had  already  crushed  on  arm  by  a  fall.    We  will  borrow 
from  the  duke  of  Aumale  the  glorious  and  piteous  tale   of  this 
incident :  *'  Cond6  turned  round  to  his  men-at-arms,  and  sJiowni? 
first  his  injured  limbs  and  then  the  device,  *  Sweet  is  danger  for 
Christ  and  for  fatherland  !'  which  fluttered  upon  his  banner  m  ♦!«* 
breeze,  '  Nobles  of  Franco/  he  cried,  *  this  is  the  desired  momeiii ! 
Remember  in  what  plight   Louis  de  Bourbon  enters  the  battJc  for 
Christ  and  fatherland  !'    Then,  lowering  his  head,  he  charge's  with 
his  three  hundred  horse  upon  the  eight  hundred  lances  of  i^ 
duke  of  Anjou.     The  first  shock  of  this  charge  was  irresistible; 
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such  for  a  moment  was  the  disorder  amongst  tho  Catholics  that 
many  of  tliem  believed  the  day  was  lost;  but  fi*esh  bodies  of 
royalists  arrive  one  after  another.  The  prince  has  his  horse  killed 
under  him ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  hampered  by  his 
wounds,  he  cannot  mount  anotlien  In  spite  of  all,  his  brave 
conimdes  do  not  desert  him  ;  Soiibise  and  a  dozen  of  them,  covered 
with  wounds,  are  taken ;  an  old  man,  named  La  Vergne,  who  had 
brought  with  him  twenty-five  sons  or  nephews,  is  left  upon  the 
field  with  fifteen  of  them,  *  all  in  a  heap,*  says  D*Aubignd.  Left 
almost  alone,  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  one  knee  upon  tho 
ground,  and  deprived  of  the  use  of  one  leg,  Gondii  still  defends 
himself ;  but  his  strength  is  failing  him ;  he  sees  two  catholic 
gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  rendered  service,  Saint-Jean  and 
D*Ai'gence;  he  calls  to  them,  raises  the  vizor  of  his  helmet  and 
holds  out  to  them  his  gauntlets.  The  two  horsemen  dismount 
and  swear  to  risk  their  lives  to  save  his.  Others  join  them  and 
are  eager  to  assist  the  glorious  captive.  Meanwhile  the  royal  cavalry 
continues  the  pursuit ;  the  squadrons  successively  pass  close  by 
the  group  which  has  formed  round  Cond^.  Soon  ho  spies  the  red 
cloaks  of  the  duke  of  Anjou's  guards.  He  points  to  them  with  his 
finger,  D'Argence  understands  him,  and,  'Hide  your  f ace T  he 
cries.  *  Ah  !  D'Argence,  D*  Argence,  you  will  not  save  me,'  replies 
the  prince.  Then,  like  Caesar,  covering  up  his  face,  he  awaited 
death ;  the  poor  soul  knew  oidy  too  well  the  perfidious  character 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  hatred  with  which  he  was  himting  him 
down  and  the  sanguinary  orders  he  would  give.  The  guards  had 
gone  by  when  their  captain,  Montesquiou,  learned  the  name  of 
this  prisoner,  *  Slay,  slay,  mordioux!*  he  shouted;  then  suddenly 
wheeling  his  horse  round  he  returns  at  a  gallop  and  with  a  pistol- 
shot  fired  from  behind  shatters  the  hero's  skull."  [HUtoire  des 
Pnnces  ds  Comle,  by  M.  le  due  d'Aumale,  t.  ii.  pp,  65 — 72.] 

The  death  of  Conde  gave  to  the  battle  of  Jarnac  an  importance 
not  its  own.  A  popular  ditty  of  the  day  called  that  prince  **  the 
great  enemy  of  the  mass.''  **  His  end,"  says  the  duke  of  Aumale, 
**  was  celebrated  by  the  Catliolics  as  a  deliverance ;  a  solemn  Te 
Beum  was  chanted  at  court  and  in  all  the  churches  of  France. 
The  flags  taken  were  sent  to  Rome,  where  Pope  Pius  IV.  went  with 
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tliem  in  state  to  St.  Peter's.  As  for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  he  showed 
his  joy  and  his  baseness  together  by  the  ignoble  treatment  he 
caused  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  remains  of  his  vanquishtMi  relative, 
a  prince  of  the  blood  who  had  fallen  sword  in  hand.  At  the  first 
rumour  of  Conde's  death,  the  duke  of  Montpensier's  secretary, 
Coustureau,  had  been  despatched  from  head-quarters  with  Baron 
dc  Magnac  to  learn  the  truth  of  tlie  mutter  ;  '  We  found  him  there> 
he  relates,  *  hiid  upon  an  ass ;  the  said  sir  baron  took  him  by  the 
hair  of  theliead  for  to  lift  up  his  face  which  he  had  turned  towards 
the  ground,  and  asked  me  if  I  recognized  him.  But  as  he  had  lost 
an  eye  fi'om  his  head,  he  was  mightily  disfigured  ;  and  I  could  say  no 
more  than  tliat  it  was  certainly  his  figure  and  his  hair,  and  furthtT 
than  that  I  was  unable  to  speak/  Meanwhile,"  continut^s  the  duke 
of  Aumale,  "  the  accounts  of  those  present  removed  all  doubt;  and 
the  corpse,  thus  thrown  across  an  ass,  with  arms  and  legs  dauglitiir, 
was  carried  to  Jarnac,  where  the  duke  of  Anjou  lodged  on  the 
evening  of  the  battle.  There  the  body  of  Conde  was  taken  do 
amidst  the  sobs  of  some  protestant  prisoners,  who  kissed,  a^ 
wept,  the  remains  of  their  gallant  chief.  This  touching  sjxkj! 
did  not  stop  the  coarse  ribaldry  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  his 
favourites ;  and  for  two  days  the  prince's  remains  were  left  in  i 
ground-floor  room,  there  exposed  to  the  injurious  action  of  tJw 
air  and  to  the  gross  insults  of  the  courtiers.  The  duke  of  Anjuii 
at  last  consented  to  give  up  the  body  of  Conde  to  the  duk"  -^ 
Longuevillo,  his  brother-in-law,  who  had  it  interred  witli 
respect  at  Vend6me  in  the  burial-place  of  his  ancestor?.** 

When  in  1569  he  thus  testified,  from  a  mixture  of  hatred  and 
fear,  an  ijifnoble  joy  at  the  death  of  Louis  de  Cond^,  the  Taliant 
chief  of  Protestantisni,  the  duke  of  Anjou  did  not  foresee  r*  * 
nearly  twenty  years  later,  in  1588,  when  he  had  become  Henry  1 .,., 
king  of  France,  he  would  also  testify,  still  from  a  mixture  of  hatnd 
and  fear,  the  same  ignoble  joy  at  sight  of  the  corpse  of  Henry  d« 
Guise,  the  valiant  chief  of  Catholicism,  murdered  by  his  order 
in  his  palace. 

As  soon  as  Conde's  death  was  known  at  La  Bochelle,  thi-  uut-vii 
of  Navarre,  Jeanne  d*Albret,  hurried  to  Tonnay-Charente,  whithtr 
the  protestant  army  ha<l  fallen  back ;  she  took  with  her  her  o^n 
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son  Henry,  fifteen  years  old,  and  Heniy  de  Bourbon,  the  late 
prince  of  Conde's  son,  who  was  seventeen;  and  she  presented  both 
of  them  to  the  army.  The  younger,  the  future  Henry  IV,,  stepped 
forwaixl  briskly:  "Your  cause,"  said  he  "is  mine;  your  interests 
are  mine,  I  swear  on  ray  soul,  honour,  and  life^  to  be  wholly  yours." 
The  young  Conde  took  the  same  oath.  The  two  princes  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  command,  under  the  authority  of  Cohgny,  who  was 
immediately  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  army.  For  two 
years  their  double  signature  figured  at  the  bottom  of  the  principal 
official  acts  of  the  reformed  party;  and  they  were  called  "the 
mlmiral's  pages."  On  both  of  them  Jeanne  passionatc^ly  enjoined 
union  between  themselves  and  equal  submission  on  their  pait  to 
Coligny,  their  model  and  their  master  in  war -and  in  devotion  to 
the  common  cause.  Queen,  princes,  admiral,  and  military  leaders 
of  all  ranks  stripped  themselves  of  all  the  diamonds,  jewels,  and 
precious  stones  which  they  possessed  and  which  EIi7.abeth,  the 
queen  of  England,  took  in  pledge  for  the  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  she  lent  them.  The  queen  of  Navarre  reviewed  the  army, 
which  received  her  with  bursts  of  pious  and  warlike  enthusiasm ; 
and  leaving  to  Coligny  her  two  sons,  as  she  called  them,  she 
peturned  alone  to  La  Eochello,  where  she  received  a  like  reception 
pom  the  inhabitants,  "  rough  and  loyal  people,"  says  La  None, 
P  and  as  warlike  as  mercantile."  After  lier  departure,  a  body  of 
German  horse,  commanded  by  Count  Mansfeld,  joined  Coligny  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Limoges.  Their  arrival  was  an  unhoped-for  aid. 
Coligny  distributed  amongst  them  a  medal  bearing  the  effigy  of 
Queen  Jeanne  of  Navarre  with  this  legend :  "  Alone,  and  with  the 
rest,  for  God,  the  king,  the  laws,  and  peace." 

With  such  dispositions  on  one  side  and   the  other,  war  was 

pesumed  and  pushed  forward  eagerly  from  June,  1569,  to  June, 

1570,  with  alternations  of  reverse  and  success.     On  the  23rd  of 

^une,  1569,  a  fight  took  place  at  Roche  TAbeille,  near  St.  Yrieix 

Limousin,  wherein  the  Prot-estants  had  the  advantage.     The 

roung  Catholic   noblemen,  with  Henry  de  Guise  at  their  head, 

?gan  it  rashly,  against  the  desire  of  their  general,  Gaspard  de 

'avannes,  to  show  ofi"  their  bravery  before  the  eyes  of  the  queen - 

lother  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  both  of  whom    considered 
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the  operations  of  the  army  too  slow  and  its  siicoesses  too  rare. 
They  lost  five  hundred  men  and  many  prisoners,  amongst  others, 
PhiUp  8trozzi,  whom  Charles  IX.  had  just  maile  coloneUgeiieral 
of  the  infantry.    They  took  their  revenge  on  the  7th  of  September. 
15G9,  by  forcing  Cohgny  to  raise  the  siege  of  Poitiers,  which  he 
Juwl  been  pushing  forward  for  more  than  two  months,  and  on  the 
;Vd  of  October  fallowing,  at  the  battle  of  Moncontour  in  Poitou, 
the  most  important  of  the  campaign,  which  they  won  brilliantly 
and  in  which  the  protestant  army  lost  five  or  six  thousand  men 
and  a  great  part  of  their  baggage.     Before  the  action  began,  **two 
gentlemen  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics,  being  in  an  out-of-the-wav 
spot,  came  to  speech,"  says  La  None,  **  with  some  of  the  (protestaiit) 
n*ligion,  there  being  certain  ditches  between  them  :  *  Sirs/  said  they, 
*  we  bear  the  marks  of  enemies,  but  we  do  not  hate  you  in  any 
wise  or  your  party.     Warn  the  admiml  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
fight,  fur  our  army  is  marvellonsly  strong  by  reason  of  reinforce- 
menti^  that  have  come  in  to  it,  and  it  is  very  deterraiued  withal. 
Let  llio  admiral  temporise  for  a  month  only,  for  all  the  nobles  have 
sworn  aiifl  said  to  l^Ionseigneur  that  they  will  not  wait  any  longer, 
that  li<^  muni  employ  them  within  that  time  and  they  will  then 
their  duty.     Ijet  the  admiral  remember  that  it  is  dangerous 
stem   the  fury  of  Frenchmen,  the  which,  however,  will  sutlJealj 
ooze  away  ;  if  they  have  not  victory   speedily,  they  will  be  con- 
strained to  make  peace,  and   will  offer  it  you  on  advantageoutj 
terms.      Trll   hitn   that  we  know  this    from  a  good   source,  ai)( 
greatly  desired  to  ads-ertise  him  of  it.'     Afterwards  they  retire<Lj 
The  others,*'  continues  La  None,  '*  went  incontinently  to  the  admiral] 
for  to  make  their  report,  which  was  to  his  taste.     They  told  it 
alst»  to  ethers  of  the  principals;  and  some  there  were  who  desirtnl 
that  it  should  be  acted  u[>on ;  but  the  majority  opined  that  thw 
notice  came  from  suspected  persons  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
pra(*tise  fmud  and  deceit,  and  that  no  account  should  be  made  of 
it.'*     The  hitter  opinion  prevailed;  and  the  battle  of  Moncontour 
was  fought  with  extreme  acrimony,  especially  on  the  part  of  tl»« 
Catholics,  who  were  irritated  by  the  cruelties,  as  La  Noue  himself 
says,  which  the  Protestants  had  but  lately  practised  at  the  fig^* 
of  Iax  Iloche  rAbt^ille.     Coligny  was  wounded  in  the  action,  aft^ 
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"liaving  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  marquis  Philibert  of  Baden ; 
and  the  melley  had  been  so  hot  that  the  admiral's  friends  found 
great  difficulty  in  ext-Ticating  him  and  carrying  him  off  the  field  to 
get  liis  wound  attended  to.  Three  weeks  before  the  l)attle,  on 
the  13th  of  September,  Co]io;ny  had  been  sentenced  to  death  by' 
the  parliament  of  Paris  and  hanged  in  ef&gy  on  the  Place  do  Greve  ; 
and  a  reward  of  50,000  gold  crowns  had  been  offered  to  whoso- 
ever should  give  him  up  to  the  king's  justice  dead  or  alive^  words 
added,  it  is  said,  to  the  decree  at  the  desire  of  Charles  IX.  him- 
self. Family  soitows  w^ere  in  Coligny's  case  added  to  political 
reverses  ;  on  the  27th  of  May,  in  tliis  same  year  15G9,  he  had  lost 
his  brother  D'Andelot,  his  faithful  comrade  in  his  religious  as  well 
as  his  warlike  career.  "  He  found  himself,"  says  D'Aubigne, 
■  **  saddled  with  the  blame  due  to  accident,  his  own  merits  being 
^kftssed  over  in  silence ;  with  the  remnant  of  an  army  which,  when 
Hit  was  whole  J  was  in  despair  even  before  the  late  disaster ;  with 
weak  towns,  dismayed  garrisons,  and  foreigners  without  baggage; 
himself  moneyless,  liis  enemies  very  powerful  and  pitiless  towards 
all,  especially  towards  him ;  abandoned  by  all  the  great,  except 

(one  woman,  the  queen  of  Navarre,  who,  having  nothing  but  the 
title,  had  advanced  to  Niort  in  order  to  lend  a  hand  to  the 
afflicted  and  to  affairs  in  general.  This  old  man,  worn  down  by 
fever,  endured  all  these  causes  of  anguish  and  many  others  that 
came  to  rack  him  more  painfully  than  his  grievous  wound.  As 
he  was  being  borne  along  in  a  litter,  Lestrange,  an  old  nobleman, 

I  and  one  of  his  principal  counsellors,  travelling  in  similar  fashicm 
and  wounded  likewise,  had  his  own  litter,  w^hei'e  the  road  was  broad, 
move<l  forward  in  front  of  the  admirars  and,  putting  his  head  out 

■at  the  door  J  ho  looked  steadily  at  his  chief,  saying,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  Y^.'l  God  U  ccnj  merciJi(L  Thereupon,  they  bade  one  another 
farewell,  perfectly  at  one  in  thought,  without  being  able  to  say 
more.  This  great  captain  confessed  to  his  intimates  that  these  few 
^Mriendly  words  restored  him  and  set  him  up  again  in  the  way  of 
good  thoughts  and  firm  resolutions  for  the  future."  Ho  was  so 
much  restored  that,  between  the  end  of  1509  and  the  middle  of  1570, 
he  marched  throuprh  the  south  and  the  centre  of  France  the  army 
which  he  had  reorganized,  and  with  which,  wherever  he  went,  he 
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restored,  if  not  security,  at  any  rate  confidence  and  zeal,  to 
party.      On  arriving  at  Arnay-le-Duc,  in    Burgundy,   he   fou 
himself  confronted  by  Marshal  do  Cobs^.   with  thirteen  thousand; 
men  of  the  king's  troops*     Coligny  had  barely  half  as  many;  b 
*he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack,  and  on  the  13th  of  June,  1570, 
was  so  near  victory  that  the  road  was  left  open  before  hira.    Ot 
the  7th  of  July  he  arrived  at  Charite-sur-Loire.     Alarm  pn^ail 
at  Paris,     A  truce  for  ten  days  was  signed,  and  negotiations  wi 
reopened  for  a  fresh  attempt  at  peace. 

"  If  any  one,  in  tliese  lamentable  wars,  worked  hard  both 
body  and  mind,"  says  La  None,  "  it  may  \ye  said  to  have  been  Ih© 
admiral,  for,  as  regards  the  greatest  part  of  the  burthen  of  military 
affairs  and  hardships,  it  was  he  who  supported  thera  with  inui 
constancy  and  buoyancy ;  and  he  was  as  respectful  in  his  beai 
towards  the  princes  his  superiors  as  he  was  modest  towards  lii« 
inferiors.  He  always  had  piety  in  singular  esteem,  and  a  love 
justice,  which  made  him  valued  and  honoured  by  them  of  t! 
party  which  he  had  embraced.  He  did  not  seek  ambitiously  foj 
commands  and  honours;  they  were  thrust  upon  him  because  of  hi 
competence  and  his  expertness.  When  he  handled  arms  and 
armies,  he  showed  that  he  was  very  conversant  with  them,  aij 
much  so  as  any  captain  of  his  day,  and  he  always  exposed  himsell 
courageously  to  danger*  In  difficulties,  he  was  observed  to  to 
fall  of  magnanimity  and  resource  in  getting  out  of  them,  alwiijS 
showing  himself  quite  free  from  swagger  and  parade.  In  ghort^ 
he  was  a  personage  worthy  to  re-establish  an  enfeebled  and  a  cor* 
rupted  St^te.  I  was  fain  to  say  these  few  words  about  him  it 
passing,  for,  having  known  him  and  been  much  with  hira  and 
having  profited  by  his  teaching,  I  should  have  been  wrong  if  I M 
not  made  truthful  aod  honourable  mention  of  him/'  [Memoireiii 
La  Nowe^  in  the  Fetitot  collection,  Ist  series,  t.  xxxiv,  p.  288.] 

The  negotiations  were  short.  The  war  had  been  going  on  far 
two  years.  The  two  parties,  victorious  and  vanquished  by  torn*. 
were  both  equally  sick  of  it.  In  vain  did  Philip  II.»  king  of 
Spain,  offer  Charles  IX.  an  aid  of  nine  thousand  men  to  ooutiiuH^ 
it.  In  vaio  did  Pope  Pius  ¥•  write  to  Catherine  de*  Medici,  "^ 
there  can  be  no  communion  between  Satan  and  the  chiUlren  of  tko 
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ligUt,  it  ought  to  be  taken  for  csertain  that  there  can  be  no  compact 
between  Catholics  and  heretics,  save  one  full  of  fraud  and  feint." 
"  We  had  beaten  our  enemies,'*  says  Montluc,  **over  and  over 
again ;  but  notwithstandinn^  that,  they  had  so  much  influence 
in  the  king's  council  that  the"  decrees  were  always  to  their  advan- 
tage. We  won  by  arms,  but  they  won  by  those  devils  of  docu- 
ments." Peace  was  concluded  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  on  the 
Bth  of  August^  1570,  and  it  was  more  equitable  and  better  for  the 
reformers  than  the  preceding  treaties ;  for,  besides  a  pretty  large 

K [tension  as  regarded  free  exercise  of  their    worship  and  their 
vil  rights  in  the  State,  it  granted  '*  for  two  years,  to  the  princes 
of  Navarre  and  Candc  and  twenty  noblemen  of  the  religion,  who 
plrere  appointed  by  the  king,  the  wardenship  of  the  towns  of  La 
RocheOe,  Cognac,  Montauban,  and  LaCharite,  whither  those  of  the 
keligion  who  dared  not  return  so  soon  to  their  own  homes  might 
^^tire."     All  the  members  of  the  parliament,  all  the  royal  and 
municipal  officers  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  towns  where 
the  two  religions  existed  were  further  bound  over  on  oath    **  to 
maintenance  of  the  edict." 
h    Peace  was  made ;  but  it  was  the  third  in  seven  years,  and  very 
shortly  after  each  new  treaty  civil  war  liad  recommenced.     No 
more  was  expected  from  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  than 
been  effected  by  those  of  Araboise  and  Longjumeau,  and  on 
>th  sides  men  sighed  for  something  more  stable  and  definitive. 
ty  what  means  to  be  obtained  and  with  what  pledges  of  dura- 
Wity?      A    singular  fact    is   apparent  between  1570  and  1572; 
lere   is   a   season,   as   it   were,    of   marriages   and   matrimonial 
?jo!cings.     Charles  IX.   went  to    receive   at  the  frontier  of  his 
kingdom  his  affianced  liride.  Archduchess  Elizabeth  of  Austria, 
daughter  of  the  emperor,  Maximihan  II.,  who  was  escorted  by  the 
archbishop  of  Treves,  chancellor  of  the  empire  ;  the  nuptials  were 
Icbnited   at   Mezieres    on   the   26th   of  November,  1570;    the 
ances  and  great  lords  of  the  protest  ant  party  were  invited;  they 
lid    not  think    it  advisable    to    withdraw   themselves  from    their 
>ylum  at  La  Rochelle;  but  Coligny  wrote  to  the  queen-motlier  to 
:cuse  himself,  whilst  protesting  his  forgetfulness  of  the  past  and 
ift  personal  devotion.      Four  months  aftenvards,  Coligny  himself 
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married  again  ;  it  was   three  years  since  he  had  lost  his  noble 
wife,  Charlotte  de  Laval,  and  he  had  not  contemplated  anything  of 
the  kind,  when,  in  the  concluding  weeks  of  1570,  he  received  froi 
the  castle  of  St.  Andi'e  dc  Briord,  in  Le  Bugey,  a  letter  from 
great  lady,  thirty  years  of  age,  Jncquehne  de  Alontbel,  daughter 
Count  d'Entremoot,  herself  a  widow,  who  wrote  to  him  **  that  8l 
would  fain  marry  a  saint  and  a  hero,  and  that  he  was  that  hero. 
*'  I  am  but  a  tomb,"  replied  Coligny.     But  Jacqueline  persisted, 
spite  of  the  opposition  sliown  by  her  sovereign,  Emmanuel  Phili- 
bert,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  did  not  like  his  fair  subjects  to  marry 
foreigners;    and  in   February,    1571,    she    furtively    quitted  hei 
castle,   dropped  down   the    Rhone  in  a   boat  as   far  as  Lyons, 
mounted  on   horseback,   and,  escorted   by   five  devoted  friends, 
arrived  at  La  Rochelle.     All  Coliguy*8  friends  were  urgent  forhimj 
to  accept  this  passionate  devotion  proffered  by  a  lady  who  would! 
bring  him  territorial  possessions  valuable  to  the  Protestants,  "foi 
they  were  an  open  door  to  Geneva.'*      Coligny  accepted  ;  and  tboj 
marriage  took  place  at  La  Rochelle  on  the  24th  of  March,  1571. 
*'  Madame  Jacqueline  wore  on  this  occasion,*'  says  a  contemporary 
chronicler,  "  a  skirt  in  the  Spanish  fashion  of  black  gold-tiftsue,! 
with  bands  of  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver  twist,  and,  above,  a{ 
doublet  of  white   silver-tissue  embroidered   in    gold,   with   large 
diamond-buttous."     She  was  nevertheless  at  that  moment  almost 
as  poor  afl  the  German  arquebusiers  who  escorted  her  litter ;  for  m\ 
edict  issued  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  on  the  31st  of  January,  lb0»\ 
caused  her  the  loss  of  all  her  possessions  in  her  own  countiy. 
She  was  received  in  France  with  the  respect  due  to  her;   and 
when,    five    montlis   after   the    marriage,  Charles  IX.    sumraoued 
Coligny  to  Paris  **  to  serve  him  in  his  most  important  affairs,  as  a 
worthy   minister,   whose   virtues    were    sufficiently   known   and 
tried,'*  he  sent  at  the  same  time  to  Madame  VAmirale  a  safe- 
conduct  in  which  he  called  her  my  fair  cousin.   Was  there  an?  one 
belonging   to    that    august    and    illustrious   household    who   M 
at   that   time    a   presentiment   of    their    impending    and 
destiny  ? 

At  the  same  period,  the  queen  of  Navarre,  Jeanne  d*AIbret, 
obtained  for  her  young  nephew,  Henry  de  Bourbon,  prince  of 
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Conde,  son  of  the  bero  of  Janiac  and  companion  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  the  hand  of  Iiis  cousin,  Mary  of  Cloves ;  and  there  was 
still  going  on  ia  London,  on  behalf  of  one  of  Charles  IX, 's  brothers, 
at  one  time  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  at  another  the  duke  of  Alenron^ 
the  negotiation  which  was  a  vain  attempt  to  make  Queen  Elizabeth 
espouse  a  French  prince. 

Coincidently  with  all  these  marriages  or  projects  of  marriage 
amongst  princes  and  great  lords  came  the  most  important  of  all, 
that  which  was  to  unite  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Charles  IX.'s 
sister,  Marguerite  de  Valois.  There  had  already,  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  previously,  been  some  talk  about  it,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  IL,  when  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Marguerite  do 
Valois,  each  born  iu  lo5;i,  were  both  of  them  mere  babies.  This 
union  betwesn  the  two  branches  of  the  royal  bouse,  one  catholic 
aiid  the  other  protestant,  ought  to  luive  been  the  most  striking 
sign  and  the  surest  pledge  of  peace  between  Catholicism  and  Pro- 
testantism* The  political  expediency  of  such  a  step  appeared  the 
more  evident  and  the  more  urgent  in  proportion  as  the  rehgious 
war  had  become  more  direful  and  the  desire  for  peace  more 
general.  Charles  IX.  embraced  the  idea  passionately.  At  the 
outset  he  encountered  an  obstacle.  The  young  duke  of  Guise  had 
already  paid  court  to  Marguerite  and  had  obtained  such  marked 
fivoiw  with  her  tliat  the  ambassador  of  Spain  wrote  to  the  king : 
**  There  is  no  public  topic  in  France  just  now  save  the  marriage  of 
ray  Lady  Marguerite  with  the  duke  of  Guise."  People  even  talked 
of  a  tender  correspondence  between  the  princess  and  the  duke, 
which  was  carried  on  through  one  of  the  queen's  ladies,  the 
countess  of  Miraudula,  who  was  devoted  to  the  Guises  and  a 
favourite  with  Marguerite.  **  If  it  be  so,**  said  Charles  IX. 
eavagely,  "  we  will  kill  him;"  and  he  gave  such  peremptory  orders 
on  this  subject  that  Henry  de  Guise,  somewhat  disquieted,  avoided 
for  a  while  taking  part  in  the  royal  hunts,  and  thought  it  well  that 

tere  should  be  resumed  on  his  behalf  a  project  of  marriage 
ith  Catherine  of  Cleves,  widow  of  the  prince  of  Portien  (le 
Porcien)  and  the  wealthy  heiress  to  some  great  domains,  especially 
the  countship  of  Eu.  So  long  as  he  had  some  hope  of  maiTjdng 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  duke  of  Guise  had  repudiated,  not  with- 
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oat   offensiveness,   all   idea   of  union  with  Catherine  of  Cleves: 
**  Anybody  who  can  make  me  marry  the  princess  of  Poii:ien,"  said 
he,  "  could  make  me  marry  a  negress."     He,  neverthelei^s,  co 
tract^d  this  marriage,  so  greatly  disdained,  on  the  4th  of  Octobei 
1570 ;  and,  at  this  price,  recovered  the  good  graces  of  Cliarled 
IX.     The  queen-mother  charged  the  cardinal  Louis  de  Lorraine, 
him  whom  the  people  called  Gardmal  Bottles  (from  his  conri\nalitT), 
to  publicly  give  tho  lie  to  any  rumour  of  a  possible  engagement 
between    her   daughter   Marguerite   and   Henry    de   Guise;   and 
a  grand  council  of  the   king's,  after  three  holdings,  adopted  in 
principle  the  marriage  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  with  **  the  little 
prince  of  B<5arn," 

Charles  IX.  at  once  set  his  hand  to  the  work  to  turn  this  reso- 
lution to  good  account,  being  the  only  means,  he  said,  of  putting 
a  stop  at  Last  to  this  incessantly  renewed  civil  war  which  was  the 
plague  of  his  Ufo  as  well  as  of  his  kingdom.     He  first  of  all  sent 
Marshal  de  Cosse  to  La  Rochellc  to  sound  Goligny  as  to  his  feelingt 
upon  this  subject  and  to  urge  him  to  thus  cut  short  public  woe$ 
and  the  reformers'  grievances.     *'  The  king   has  always  desi 
peace,"  said  the   marshal ;  "  he  wishes  it  to  be  lasting ;  he 
proved  only  too  well,  to  his  own  misery  and  that  of  his  people, 
that  of  all  tho  evils  which  can  afflict  a  state,  tho  most  direful  i« 
civil  war.     But  what  means  this  withdrawal,  since  the  signing  o; 
peace  at  St.  Germain,  of  the  queen  of  Navarre  and  her  childre 
of  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  so   many  lords  and   distinguish 
nobles,  still  separated  from  their  houses  and  their  families   and 
collected  together  in  a  town  like  Rochelle,  which  has  great  advau* 
tages  by  land  and   sea  for  all  those  who  would   fain  begin  thu 
troubles  again  ?     Why  have  they  not  returned   home  ?     Durin 
the  hottest  part  of  the  war,  they  ardently  desired  to  see  once  mo; 
their  houses,  their  wives,  and  their  children ;  and  now  when  peae 
leaves  them  free  to  do  so,  they  prefer  to  remain  in  a  land  which  i 
in  some  sort  foreign,  and  where,  in  addition  to  great  expensf^^t 
they  are  deprived  of  the  conveniences  they  would  find  at  lioiiu^^- 
The  king  cannot  make  out  such  absurdity ;  or,  rather,  he  is  xer^ 
apprehensive  that  this  long  stay  means  the  hatching  of  some  en' 
design."      The  Protestants  defended  themselves  warmly  against 
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this  supposition  ;  they  alleged,  iu  explanation  of  their  persistent 
disquietude,  the  very  imperfect  execution  of  the  conditions  granted 
by  the  peace  of  St.  Germain  and  the  insults,  the  attacks  which 
they  had  still  to  suffer  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  quite 
recently  at  Rouen  and  at  Orange.  The  king  attempted,  with- 
out any  great  success,  to  repress  these  disorders  amongst  the 
populace.  The  queen  of  NavaiTe,  the  two  princes,  Coligny,  and 
many  protestant  lords  remained  still  at  La  Rochelle,  where 
was  being  held  at  this  time  a  general  synod  of  the  reformed 
Churches.  Charles  IX.  sent  thither  Marshal  de  Biron,  with  formal 
orders  to  negotiate  the  man^age  of  Marguei'ite  de  Valois  and  the 
prince  of  Navarre  and  to  induce  that  prince,  his  mother  the  queen 
of  Navarre,  and  Coligny  to  repair  to  the  court  in  order  to  conchide 
the  matter.  The  young  prince  was  at  that  time  in  Beam.  The 
queen  his  mother  answered,"  That  she  would  consult  her  spiritual 
advisers  and,  as  soon  as  her  conscience  was  at  rest,  there  were  no 
conditions  she  would  not  accept  with  a  view  of  giving  satisfaction 
to  the  king  and  the  queen,  of  marking  her  obedience  and  re- 
spect towards  them,  and  of  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the  State, 
an  object  for  which  she  would  T\'illingly  sacrifice  her  own  life.  .  .  . 
But,'*  she  added,  *'  I  would  rather  sink  to  the  condition  of  the 
humblest  damoisel  in  France  than  sacrifice  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  my  family  my  own  soul  and  my  son's." 

In  September,  1571,  Charles  IX.  and  the  queen-mother  repaired 
to  Blois  ;  and  at  their  urgent  request  Coligny  went  thither  to  talk 
over  the  projected  mairiage  and  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  king 
received  him  w  ith  emotional  satisfaction,  calling  him  mi/  falher, 
and  saying  to  him,  "  Now  wo  have  you,  and  you  shall  not  esca|>o 
us  when  you  wish  to."  Jeanne  d'Albret,  more  distrustful,  or,  one 
ought  rather  to  ^ay,  more  clear-sighted,  refused  to  leave  La  Rochelle 
and  continued  to  negotiate  vaguely  and  from  a  distance.  Catherine 
de'  Medici  insisted :  "  Satisfy,"  she  wrote  to  her,  "  the  extreme 
desire  we  have  to  see  you  in  this  company ;  you  will  be  loved  and 
honoured  therein  as  accords  with  reason  and  with  what  you  are." 
Jeanne  still  waited.  It  was  only  in  the  following  year,  at  the  end 
of  January,  that,  ha\nng  earnestly  exhorted  her  son  '  to  remain 
Beam-wards  whilst  she  was  at  the  court  of  France,"  she  set  out  for 
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Blois,  where  Charles  IX.  received  her  most  affectionately,  calling 
her  my  good  auniymy  dear  aunty  and  lavishing  upon  her  promisee 
well  as  endearments.  Jeanne  was  a  strict  and  n  judicious  person;  an 
the  manners  and  proceedings  of  the  court  atBlois  displeased  her.  On 
the  8th  of  March,  1572,  she  wrote  to  her  son :  *'  I  find  it  necesBary 
to  negotiate  quite  contrariwise  to  what  I  had  expected  and  what  had 
been  promised  me;  I  have  no  liberty  to  speak  to  the  king  or  my  Ladj 
Marguerite,  only  to  the  queen-mother,  who  treats  me  as  if  I  were 

dirt Seeing,  then,  that  no  advance  is  made,  and  that  tbe 

desire  is  to  make  me  hurry  matters  and  not  conduct  them  orderly, 
I  have  thrice  spoken  thereof  to  the  queen,  who  does  nothing  but 
make  a  fool  of  me,  and  tell  everybody  the  opposite  of  what  I  told 
her ;  in  such  sort  that  my  friends  find  fault  with  me,  and  I  know 
not  how  to  bring  her  to  book,  for  when  I  say  to  her,  '  Madame,  it 
is  reported  that  I  said  so-and-so  to  you,'  though  it  was  she  herself 
who  reported  it,  she  denies  it  flatly,  and  laughs  in  my  face, 
uses  me  in  such  wise  that  you  might  really  say  that  my  patien' 
passes  that  of  Griselda,  .  .  .  ,  Thenceforward  I  have  a  troop 
huguenots  who  come  to  converse  with  me,  rather  for  the  p 
of  being  spies  upon  me  than  of  assisting  me.  Then  I  have  some 
of  another  humour  who  hamper  me  no  less,  and  who  are  religioui* 

hermaphrodites.     I  defend  myself  as  best  I  may I  am  sure 

that  if  you  only  knew  the  trouble  I  am  in  you  would  have  pity 
upon  me,  for  they  give  me  empty  speeches  and  raUlery  instead  of 
treating  with  me  gravely  as  the  matter  deserves;  in  such  sort  dmt 
I  am  bursting,  because  I  am  so  resolved  not  to  lose  my  temper 
that  my  patience  is  a  miracle  to  see.  .  .  ,  .  I  found  your  letter 
very  much  to  my  taste;  I  will  show  it  to  my  Lady  Marguerite  if  I 
can.  She  is  beautiful  and  discreet  and  of  good  demeanour,  bot 
brought  up  in  the  most  accursed  and  most  coiTupt  society  that 
ever  was.  I  would  not,  for  anything  in  the  world,  have  you  here 
to  remain  here.  That  is  why  I  desire  to  get  you  married,  and 
you  and  your  wife  withdrawn  from  this  corruption ;  for  though  I 
believed  it  to  be  very  great,  I  find  it  still  more  so.  Here  it  is  not 
the  men  who  solicit  the  women ;  it  is  the  women  who  soUcit  tha 
men.  If  you  were  here,  you  would  never  escape  without  a  gre«^ 
deal  of  God's  grace." 
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Side  by  side  with  tliis  motherly  and  Christiaiily  scrupulous 
negotiation,  CoHgny  set  on  foot  another,  noble  and  dignified  also, 
but  even  less  in  hannouy  with  the  habits  and  bent  of  the  govern- 
ment which  it  concerned.  The  puritan  warrior  was  at  the  same 
time  an  ardent 'patriot ;  he  had  at  heart  the  greatness  of  France  as 
much  as  he  had  his  personal  creed ;  the  reverses  of  Francis  I.  and 
the  preponderance  of  Spain  in  Europe  oppressed  his  spirit  with  a 
sense  of  national  decadence,  from  which  he  wanted  France  to  lift 
herself  up  again.  The  moment  appeared  to  him  propitious :  let 
the  king  ally  himself  with  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  the  Low  Countries  and  the  protestant  princes  of 
Gennany ;  here  was  for  France  a  certain  guarantee  of  power  iu 
Europe  and  at  the  same  time  a  natural  opportunity  for  conquering 
Flanders,  a  possession  so  necessary  to  her  strength  and  her  se- 
eority.  But  high  above  this  policy,  so  thoroughly  French,  towered 
a  question  still  more  important  than  that  of  even  the  security  and 
the  grandeur  of  France ;  that  was  the  partition  of  Europe  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism ;  and  it  was  in  a  country  catholic 
in  respect  of  the  gi'oat  majority  and  governed  by  a  kingship  vnth 
which  Catholicism  was  hereditary  that,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
civil  war  between  French  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Coligny 
pressed  the  king  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  essentially 
protestant  coalition  and  make  it  triumphant  in  Europe.  This 
was,  in  the  sixteen tli  centurj%  a  policy  wholly  chimerical,  however 
patriotic  its  intention  may  have  been ;  and  the  French  protestant 
hero  who  recommended  it  to  Charles  IX.  did  not  know  that 
Proteetanism  was  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  disaster  it  would  have 
to  endure  in  France. 

A  fact  of  a  personal  character  tended  to  mislead  Coligny.  By 
renown,  by  the  loftiness  of  his  views,  by  the  earnest  gravity  of 
his  character  and  his  language  he  had  produced  a  great  effect  upon 
Charles  IX.,  a  young  king  of  warm  imagination  and  impressible 
and  sympathetic  temperament  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  weak 
judgment.  He  readily  gave  way,  in  Coligny*s  company,  to  out- 
pourings which  had  all  the  appearance  of  perfect  and  involuntary 
frankness.  **  Speaking  one  day  to  the  admiral  about  the  course  of 
conduct  to  be  adopted  as  to  the  enterprise  against  Flanders,  and  well 
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knowiDg  that  the  queen-mother  lay  under  his  suspicion,  *  My  dear 
father/  said  he,  '  there  is  one  thing  herein  of  which  wo  must  take 
good  heed ;  and  that  is  that  the  queen,  my  mother,  who  likes  to 
poke  her  noso  everywhere  as  you  know,  learn  no  tiling  of  (hia 
enter|irise,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  main  sprijig  of  it,  for  sbe 
would  spoil  all  for  us.'  '  As  you  please,  sir ;  but  I  take  her  to  k* 
so  good  a  mother  and  so  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  your  kingdom, 
that  when  she  knows  of  it  she  will  do  nothing  to  spoil  it.*  *  You 
are  mistaken,  my  dear  father,'  said  the  king;  *  leave  it  to  me  oaly; 
I  see  quite  well  that  you  do  not  know  my  mother;  she  is  the 
greatest  meddler  in  all  the  world.' "  Another  time,  when  he 
was  speaking  likewise  to  T^ligny,  Coligny's  son-in-law,  about  this 
enterprise  against  Flanders,  the  king  said,  "  Wouldst  have  mo 
speak  to  thee  freely,  Ti^ligny  ?  I  distrust  all  these  gentry ;  I  am 
suspicious  of  Tavannes'  ambition ;  Vieilleville  loves  nothing  but 
good  wine ;  Cossd  is  too  covetous ;  Montmorency  cares  only  for 
his  hunting  and  hawking ;  the  count  De  Retz  is  a  Spaniard ;  the 
other  lords  of  my  court  and  those  of  my  council  are  mere  block. 
heads ;  my  Secretanes  of  Slate,  to  hide  nothing  of  what  I  think, 
are  not  faithful  to  me  ;  insomuch  that  to  tell  the  truth  I  know  not 
at  what  end  to  begiu."  This  tone  of  freedom  and  confidence  bad 
inspired  Coligny  with  reciprocal  confidence;  he  believed  himsi^lf 
to  have  a  decisive  influence  over  the  king's  ideas  and  conduct; 
and  when  the  Protestants  testified  their  distrust  upon  this  sub- 
ject he  reproached  them  vehemently  for  it;  he  affirmed  the 
king's  good  intentions  and  sincerity;  and  he  considered  himself io 
fact,  said  Catherine  do'  Medici  with  temper,  "a  second  king  of 
France." 

How  much  sincerity  was  there  about  these  outpourings  of  Cbarlp.^ 
IX.  in  his  intercourse  with  Coligny  and  how  much  reality  in  die 
admiral's  influence  over  the  king  ?  We  are  touching  upon  that 
great  historical  question  which  has  been  so  much  disputed :  wa« 
the  St.  Bartholomew  a  design,  long  ago  determined  upon  and 
prepared  for,  of  Charles  IX.  and  his  government,  or  an  almost 
sudden  resolution,  brought  about  by  events  and  the  situation  of 
the  moment,  to  which  Charles  IX.  was  egged  on,  not  without 
difficulty,  by  his  mother  Catherine  and  his  advisers  ? 
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We  recall  to  mind  here  what  was  but  lately  said  in  this  very- 
chapter  as  to  the  condition  of  minds  and  morals  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  as  to  the  tragic  consequences  of  it.  Massacre,  we  add 
no  qualifying  term  to  the  word,  was  an  idea,  a  habit,  we  might  say 
almost  a  practice,  familiar  to  that  age,  and  one  which  excited 
neither  the  surprise  nor  the  horror  which  are  inseparable  from  it 
in  our  day.  So  little  respect  for  human  life  and  for  truth  was 
shown  in  the  relations  between  man  and  man !  Not  that  those 
natural  sentiments,  which  do  honour  to  the  human  race,  were 
completely  extinguished  in  the  hearts  of  men;  they  reappeared 
here  and  there  as  a  protest  against  the  vices  and  the  crimes  of  the 
period ;  but  they  were  too  feeble  and  too  rare  to  struggle  effec- 
tually against  the  sway  of  personal  passions  and  interests,  against 
atrocious  hatreds  and  hopes,  against  intellectual  aberrations  and 
moral  corruption.  To  betray  and  to  kill  were  deeds  so  common 
that  they  caused  scarcely  any  astonishment  and  that  people  were 
almost  resigned  to  them  beforehand.  We  have  cited  fifteen  or 
twenty  cases  of  the  massacres  which  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
from  1562  to  1572,  grievously  troubled  and  steeped  in  blood  such 
and  such  a  part  of  France,  without  leaving  any  lasting  traces  in 
history.  Previously  to  the  massacre  called  the  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  massacre  o{  Ysissj  is  almost  the  only  one  which  received 
and  kept  its  true  name.  The  massacre  of  Vassy  was,  undoubtedly, 
an  accident,  a  deed  not  at  all  forecast  or  prepared  for.  The 
St.  Bartholomew  massacre  wq,s  an  event  for  a  long  time  forecast 
and  announced,  promised  to  the  Catholics  and  thrown  out  as  a 
threiat  to  the  Protestants,  written  beforehand,  'So  io  speak,  in  the 
history  of  the  religious  wars  of  France,  but,  nevertheless,  at  the 
moment  at  whibli  it  was  accomplished  and  in  the  mode  of  its 
accbniplishment,  a  deed  unexpected  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the 
victims  were  concerned  and  a  cause  of  contest  even  amongst 
its  originators.  Accordingly  it  was,  from  the  very  first,  a  subject 
of  surprise  and  horroi*,  throughout  Europe  as  well  as  in  France ; 
not  inly  because  of  the  torrents  of  blood  that  were  shed,  but  also 
because  of  the  extrabfdiiiary  defgree  in  which  it  was  characterized 
by  falsehood  and  ferocious  'hati*^d. 
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Wo  will  bring  forward  ia  support  of  this  double  asseiiiou  only 
such  facts  and  quotations  aa  appear  to  us  decisive. 

In  1565  Charles  IX.  and  Catherine  de*  Medici  had  an  intervier 
at  Bayonne  with  the  duke  of  Alba,  representative  of  Philip  IL»  ta, 
consult  as  to  the  means  of  delivering  France  from  heretics, 
"  They  agreed  at  last/*  says  the  contemporary  historian  Adriani 
[eontinuer  of  Guicciardini ;  ho  had  drawn  his  information  from 
the  Journal  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  did 
in  1574],  "  in  the  opinion  of  the  catholic  king,  who  thought  thatthiaH 
great  blessing  could  not  have  acconiplishment  save  by  the  deathi^^ 
of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  huguenots  and  by  a  new  edition,  as  tbe^U 
saving  was,  of  the  Sicilian  Vesijcrs :  *  Take  the  big  fish,'  said  tlia^^ 
duke  of  Alba,  '  and  let  the  small  fry  go ;  one  salmon  is  worth 
more  than  a  thousand  frogs.**'  They  decided  that  the  deed  should 
bo  done  at  Moulins  in  Bourbonness,  whither  the  king  was  to 
return.  The  execution  of  it  was  afterwards  deferred  to  the  date 
of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  in  1572,  at  Paris,  because  of  certain 
suspicions  which  had  been  manifested  by  the  huguenots,  and 
because  it  was  considered  easier  and  more  certain  to  get  them  all 
together  at  Paris  than  at  Moulins,"  ^H 

Catherine  de'  Medici  charged  Cardinal  Santa  Croce  to  assure 
Pope  Pius  V.  **  that  she  and  her  son  had  nothing  more  at  heaii' 
than  to  get  the  admiral  and  all  his  confidants  together  some  day 
and  make  a  massacre  {un  macelh)  of  them ;  but  the  matter,"  she 
said,  **  was  so  difficult  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  proiaisin 
to  do  it  at  one  time  more  than  at  another." 

La  None  bears  witness  in  his  Memoires  to  "  the  resolution  taken 
at  Bayonne,  with  the  duke  of  Alba  aiding,  to  exterminate  ihfi 
huguenots  of  Franco  and  the  hrtjgars  (gueiLv)  of  Flanders ;  whereof 
warning  had  been  given  by  those  about  whom  there  was  no 
doubt.  All  these  things,  and  many  others  as  to  which  lam  silontt 
miglitily  waked  up  those,"  he  adds,  "  who  had  no  desire  to  bo 
caught  napping.  Ajid  I  remember  that  the  chiefs  of  the  reli* 
gion  held,  within  a  short  time,  three  meetings,  as  well  at  Valeri 
as  at  ChcUillon,  to  deliberate  upon  present  occurrences  and  to  seek 
out  legitimate  and  honourable  expedients  for  securing  themselTes 
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against  so  much  alarm,  without  liaviug  recourso  to  extreme 
remedies/* 

De  Thou  regards  these  facts  as  certain,  and,  after  having  added 
some  details,  he  sums  them  all  up  in  the  words:  **  This  is  what 
passed  at  Bayonno  in  1505." 

In  1571,  after  the  third  religious  war  and  the  peace  of  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  Marshal  de  Tavannes  wrote  to  Charles  IX. : 
**  Peace  has  a  chance  of  lasting  because  neither  of  the  two  parties 
is  willing  or  able  to  renew  open  war ;  but,  if  one  of  the  two  sees 
quite  a  safe  opportunity  for  putting  a  complete  end  to  what  is  at 
the  root  of  the  question,  this  it  will  take ;  for  to  remain  for  ever 
in  the  state  now  existing  is  what  nobody  can  or  ought  to  hope 
for.  And  there  is  no  such  near  approximation  to  a  complete 
victory  as  to  take  the  persons.  For  to  surprise  what  they  {the 
reforviers)  hold,  to  put  down  their  religion,  and  to  break  off  all 
at  once  the  alliances  which  support  them — ^this  is  impossible. 
Thus  there  is  no  way  but  to  take  the  chiefs  all  together  for  to 
make  an  end  of  it." 

Next  year,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1572,  when  the  St.  Bartho- 
lomew broke  out,  Tavannes  took  caro  to  himself  explain  what  he 
meant  in  1571  by  those  words:  to  taJce  iJie  chiefs  all  together  fm' 
to  make  an  end  of  it.  Being  invested  with  the  command  in  Paris, 
"  he  went  about  the  city  all  day,"  says  Brant6rae,  "  and,  seeing  so 
much  blood  spilt,  he  said  and  shouted  to  tlie  people,  *  Bleed,  bleed; 
the  doctors  say  that  bleeding  is  as  good  all  through  this  month  of 
August  as  in  May.*  " 

In  the  year  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  massacre,  when 
the  marriage  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  with  the  prince  of  Navarre 
was  agreed  upon  and  Coligny  was  often  present  at  court,  some- 
times at  Blois  and  sometimes  at  Paris,  there  arose  between  the 
king  and  the  queen-mother  a  ditferenoo  which  there  had  been  up 
to  that  time  nothing  to  foreshadow.  It  was  plain  that  the  union 
between  the  two  branches,  catholic  and  protestant,  of  the  royal 
house  and  the  patriotic  policy  of  Coligny  were  far  more  pleasing 
to  Chta-les  IX.  than  to  his  mother.  On  the  matrimonial  question 
the  king's  feeling  was  so  strong  that  he  expressed  it  roughly. 
Jeanne  d*Albret  having  said  to  him  one  day  that  the  pope  would 
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make  them  wait  a  long  while  for  the  dispensation  requested  for  the 
marriage,  "No J  no, my  dear  aunt,**  said  the  king,** I  honour  you  more 
than  I  do  the  pope,  and  I  love  my  sister  more  than  I  fear  him,     I 
am  not  a  huguenot,  but  no  more  am  T  an  ass.    If  the  pope  has  too 
much  of  his  nonsense,  I  will  myself  take  Margot  by  the  hand  and 
carry  her  off  to  be  married  in  open  conventicle.**     Coligny,  for 
his  part,  was  so  pleased  with  the  measures  that  Charles  IX.  liad 
taken  in  favour  of  the  Low  Countries  in  their  quarrel  with  Philip 
II.  and  so  confident  himself  of  his  influence  over  the  king,  that  wheu 
Tavannes  was  complaining  in  his  presence  *'  that  the  vanquished 
should  make  laws  for  the  victors,"  Coligny  said  to  his  face,  **  Wio- 
ever  is  not  for  war  with  Spain  is  not  a  good  Frenchman  and  has 
the  red  cross  inside  him."     The  Catholics  were  getting  alarmed 
and  irritated.     The  Guises  and  their  partisans  left  th^  court.     It 
was  near  the  time  fixed  for  the  man-iage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
Marguerite  de  Valois ;  the  new  pope,  Gregory  XIII.,  who  had  at 
first  shown  more  pliancy  than  his  predecessor  Pius  V.,  attached 
to  the  dispensation  conditions  to  which  neither  the  intendcil  hus- 
band nor  King  Charles  IX.  himself  were  inclined  to  consent.    The 
Queen  of  Navan'o,  Jeanne  d*Albret,  who  had  gone  to  Paris  in 
preparation  for  the  marriage,  had  died  there  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1572;   a  death  wliich  had   given   rise  to  very  likely  ill-founded 
accusations  of  poisoning,     "  A  princess,"  says  D'Aubign^  "  with 
nothing  of  a  woman  but  the  sex,  with  a  soul  full  of  ever}iihiiig 
manly,  a  mind  fit  to  cope  with  affairs  of  moment,  and  a  heart  in- 
vincible in  adversity."     It  was  in  deep  mourning  that  her  son, 
become  king  of  Navarre,  arrived  at  court,  attended  by  eight  hundr 
gentlemen,  all  likewise  in  mourning;  **  But,"  says  Marguerite  di*«— = 
Valois  liersclf,  "  the  nuptials  took  place  a  few  days  aflenvards  witk-^* 
such  triumph  and  magnificence  as  none  other's  of  my  quality ;^S 
the  king  of  Navarro  and  his  troop  having  changed  their  mouminggjg 
for  very  rich  and  fine  clothes,  and  I  being  dressed  royally,  witlrrJt 
crown  and  corset  of  tufted  ermine,  all  blazing  with  crown -jewels^ 
and    the   grand  blue   mantle   ^rith  a  train  four  ells  long  Ix-irni 
by  three  princesses,  the  people  choking  one  another  down  belo 
to  see  us  pass."     The  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  18th  o-^--*^ 
August,  by  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  in   front  of  the  priniijift^^' 
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entrance  of  Notre-Daiue,  When  the  Princess  Marguerite  was 
askod  if  she  consented,  she  appeared  to  hesitate  a  moment;  but 
King  Charles  IX,  put  his  hand  a  little  roughly  on  her  head,  and 
made  her  lower  it  in  token  of  assent.  Accompanied  by  the  king, 
the  queon-mother  and  all  the  Catholics  present,  Marguerite  went 
to  hear  mass  in  the  choir;  Henry  and  his  protestant  friends 
w^alked  about  the  cloister  and  the  nave ;  Marshal  de  Damville 
pointed  out  to  Coligny  the  flags,  hanging  from  the  vaulted  roof  of 
Notre-Dame,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  vanquished  at  the 
battle  of  Moncontour;  "I  hope,*'  said  the  admiml,  "that  they 
will  soon  have  others  better  stiited  for  lodgment  in  this  place." 
He  wa-s  already  dreaming  of  victories  over  the  Spaniards. 

Meanwhile  Charles  IX-  was  beginning  to  hesitate.  He  was 
quite  willing  to  disconnect  hin^self  from  the  king  of  Spain,  and  even 
to  incur  his  displeasiu'e,  but  not  to  be  actively  embroiled  with 
him  and  make  war  upon  him ;  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself 
that  this  policy,  thoroughly  French  though  it  was,  was  considered 
in  France  too  protestant  for  a  catholic  king.  Coligny  urged  him 
vehemently  ;  **  If  you,  want  men,**  he  said,  "  I  have  ten  thousand 
at  your  service;'*  whereupon  Tavannes  said  to  the  king,  "Sir, 
whoever  of  your  subjects  uses  such  words  to  you,  yuu  ought 
to  have  his  head  struck  off.  How  is  it  that  he  offers  you  that 
which  is  your  own  ?  It  is  that  ho  has  won  over  and  corrupted 
them,  and  that  ho  is  a  party-leader  to  your  prejudice."  Ta- 
vanneSt  a  rough  and  faithful  soldier,  did  not  admit  that  there 
could  be  amongst  men  moral  ties  of  a  higher  kind  than  political 
ties.  Charles  IX.,  too  we^ik  in  mind  and  character  to  think  and 
act  ^th  independence  and  consistency  in  the  great  questions  of 
the  day,  only  sought  how  to  elude  them  and  to  leave  time,  that 
inscrutable  master,  to  settle  them  in  his  place.  His  indecision 
brought  him  to  a  state  of  impotence  and  he  ended  by  inability 
to  do  anything  but  dodge  and  He,  like  his  mother,  and  even 
with  his  mother.  Whilst  he  was  getting  his  sister  married  to  the 
king  of  Navarre  and  conceiting  his  i>olicy  with  Cohgny,  ho  was 
adopting  towards  the  three  principal  personages  who  came  to  talk 
over  those  affairs  with  him  three  diflerent  sorts  of  language ;  to 
Cardinal  Alessandiiuo,  whom  Pope   Pius  V.  had  sent  to  him  to 
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oppose  tliG  marriage,  he  saiJ,  **  My  lord  cardinal,  all  tliat  you 
saj  to  me  is  sound ;  I  acknowledge  it  and  I  thank  the  pope  and 
you  for  it ;  if  I  had  any  other  means  of  taking  vengeance  on  my 
enemies,  I  would  not  make  this  marriage ;  but  I  have  no  other/' 
AYith  Jeanne  d*Albret,  ho  hiuded  himself  for  the  marriage  as  the 
best  policy  ho  could  pursue,  "  I  give  my  sister,"  he  said,  "  not  to 
the  prince  of  Navarre  but  to  all  the  huguenots,  to  marry  them  as 
it  were  and  take  from  them  all  doubt  as  to  the  unchangeable 
fixity  of  my  edicts/*  And  to  humour  his  mother  Catherine,  he 
said  to  her,  on  the  very  evening  of  his  interview  with  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  "What  tliink  you,  madame?  Do  I  not  play  my-part-let 
well  ?  "  **  Yes,  very  well ;  but  it  ia  nothing  if  it  is  not  continued." 
And  Charles  continued  to  play  his  part,  even  after  the  Bar- 
tholomew was  over,  for  he  was  fond  of  saying  with  a  laugh, 
••  My  big  sister  Margot  caught  all  those  huguenot  rebels  in  the 
binl-catching  style.  What  has  grieved  me  most  is  being  obliged 
to  dissimulate  so  long/' 

llis  contemporary  catholic  biographer,  Papirius  Masson,  who 
was  twenty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Bartholomew, 
says  of  him,  "  He  is  impatient  in  waiting,  ferocious  in  his  fits  of 
anger,  skilfully  masked  when  he  wishes,  and  ready  to  break  faith 
as  soon  as  that  appears  to  his  advantage/* 

Such  was  the  prince,  fiery  and  flighty,  inconsistent  and  artful, 
accessible  to  the  most  opposite  sympathies  as  well  as  hatreds,  of 
whom  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  Admiral  de  Coligny  were  disputing 
the  possession. 

In  the  spring  of  1572  Coligny  might  have  considered  himseli^3 
the  victor  in  this  struggle;  at  bis  instance  Charles  IX.  had ^Titten^tf^ 
on  the  27ih  of  April  to  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  leader  of  the  pro— ^• 
testant  insurrection  in  Hainault,  "  that  he  was  determined,  so  fai^r^ 
as  opportunities  and  the  arrangements  of  his  affairs  permitted  him   -^ 
to  employ  the  powers  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands  for  tho^^* 
deliverance  of  the  Low    Countries   from   the   oppression    undew^^ 
which  they  were  groaning/'      Fortified   by  this  promise  of  thi»'  -^^ 
king's,  Coligny  had  raised  a  body  of  French  Protestants  and  hac^-^ 
sent  it  under  the  command  of  La  None  to  join  the  army  of  Loiii 
of  Nassau.      The  reformers  had  at  first  had  some  successes ;  the*^ 
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had  taken  Valenciennes  and  Mons ;  but  the  duke  of  Alba  restored 
the  fortunes  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  he  re-entered  Valenciennes  and 
he  was  besieging  Mons.  Coligny  sent  to  the  aid  of  that  place  a 
fresh  body  of  French  under  the  orders  of  Senlis,  one  of  his  com- 
rades in  faith  and  arms.  Before  setting  out,  Senhs  saw  Charles 
IX.,  received  from  him  money  together  with  encouragement,  and, 
in  the  corps  he  led,  some  Catholics  were  mixed  with  the  Pro- 
testants. But  from  the  very  court  of  France  there  came  to  the 
duke  of  Alba  warnings  which  put  him  in  a  position  to  surprise  the 
French  corps ;  and  Senhs  was  beaten  and  made  prisoner  on  the 
10th  of  July.  "  I  have  in  my  hands,"  the  duke  of  Alba  sent  word 
to  his  king,  "  a  letter  from  the  king  of  France  which  would  strike 
you  dumb  if  you  were  to  see  it ;  for  the  moment,  it  is  expedient 
to  say  nothing  about  it."  "  News  of  the  defeat  of  Senlis,"  says 
Tavannes,  "  comes  flying  to  court  and  changes  hearts  and  counsels. 
Disdain,  despite  is  engendered  in  the  admiral,  who  hurls  this  defeat 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  have  prevented  the  king  from 
declaring  himself ;  he  raises  a  new  levy  of  three  thousand  foot 
and,  not  regarding  who  he  is  and  where  he  is,  he  declares,  in  the 
presumption  of  his  audacity,  that  he  can  no  longer  hold  his 
partisans  and  that  it  must  be  one  of  two  wars,  Spanish  or  civil.  It 
is  all  thunderstorm  at  court ;  every  one  remains  on  the  watch  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  resolution."  A  grand  council  was  assembled. 
Cohgny  did  not  care.  He  had  already,  at  the  king's  request,  set 
forth  in  a  long  memorial  all  the  reasons  for  his  policy  of  a  war 
with  Spain ;  the  king  had  appeared  struck  with  them ;  but,  "  as 
he  only  sought,"  says  de  Thou,  "  to  gain  time  without  its  being 
perceived,"  he  handed  the  admiral's  memorial  to  the  keeper  of  the 
seals,  John  de  Morvilliers,  requesting  him  to  set  forth  also  all  the 
reasons  for  a  pacific  poUcy.  Cohgny,  a  man  of  resolution  and  of 
action,  did  not  take  any  pleasure  in  thus  prolonging  the  dis- 
cussion; nevertheless  he  again  brought  forward  and  warmly 
advocated,  at  the  grand  council,  the  views  he  had  so  often 
expressed.  They  were  almost  unanimously  rejected.  Coligny  did 
not  consider  himself  bound  to  give  them  up:  "I  have  promised," 
said  he,  "  on  my  own  account,  my  assistance  to  the  prince  of 
Orange;  I  hope  the  king  will  not  take  it  ill  if  by  means  of  my 
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friends,  and  perhaps  in  person,  I  fulfil  my  promise,'*    This  resei 

tion  excited  great  surprise.    "  Madame,'*  said  Coligny  to  the  qa< 
mother,  **  the  king  is  to  day  shunning  a  war  which  would  proi 
him  groat  advantages  ;  God  forbid  that  there  should  break  oi 
another  which  he  cannot  shun  !  "     The  council  broke  up  in  grt 
agitation.     "  Let  the  queen  beware,'*  said  Tavannes,  "  of  the  kii 
her  son's  secret  counsels,  designs,  and  sayings  ;  if  she  do  not  look 
out,  the  huguenots  will  have  him.     At  any  rate,  before  thinking 
anything  else,  let  her  exert  herself  to  regain  the  mother's  authorij 
which  the  admiral  has  caused  her  to  lose." 

The  king  was  hunting  at  Brie.     The  queen^mother  went'ai 
joined  him;  she   shut  herself  up  with  him  in  a   cabinet^  ai 
bursting  into  tears,  she  said,  "I  should  never  have  thought  tl 
in  return  for  having  taken  so  much  pains  to  bring  you  up  and 
preserve  to  you  the  crown,  you  would  have  had  heart  to  make 
me  so  miserable  a  recomj}ense.     You  hide  yourself  from  me, 
who  am  your  mother,  in  order  to  take  counsel  of  your  enemit 
I  know  that  you  hold  secret  counsels  with  the  admiral ;  you  desil 
to  plunge  rashly  into  war  with  Spain,  in  order  to  give  your  kingdoi 
yourself,  and  the  persons  that  are  yours  over  as  a  prey  to  them 
the  religion.     If  I  am  so  miserable  a  creature,  yet  before  I  see  that 
givo  me  leave  to  witlidraw  to  the  place  of  my  birth  J  remove  froi 
you  your  brother,  who  may  call  himself  unfortunate   in  ha^ 
employed  his  own  life  to  preserve  yours ;  give  him  at  least  tii 
to  withdraw  out  of  danger  and  from  the  presence  of  enemies  mi 
in  doing  you  service ;  huguenots  who  desire  not  war  with  Spain 
but  with  France,  and  the  subversion  of  all  the  Estates  in  order 
set  up  themselves." 

Tavannes  himself  terms  these  expressions  "an  artful  harangue;' 
but,  he  says,  "it  moved,  astoundetl,  and  dismayed  the  king,  not 
so  much  on  the  score  of  the  huguenots  as  of  his  mother  and  brother, 
whose  subtlety,  ambition,  and  power  in  the  State  he  knew;  he 
marvelled  to  see  his  counsels  thus  revealed ;  he  avowed  tlit*in» 
asked  pardon,  promised  oljedience.  Ilaviug  sown  this  dintrusti 
having  shot  this  first  bolt,  the  queen-mother,  still  in  displea^ur^t 
withdrew  to  Monceaux,  The  trembling  king  followed  her;  h« 
found  her  wit'i  bis  brother  and  sieurs  De  Tavannes,  De  Rct3E»ann 
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the  secretary  of  state  De  Sauve,  the  last  of  whom  threw  himself 
upon  his  knees  and  received  his  Majesty's  pardon  for  having 
revealed  his  counsels  to  his  mother.  The  infidelity,  the  bravado, 
the  audacity,  tlie  menaces,  and  the  enterprises  of  the  huguenots 
were  magnified  with  so  much  of  truth  and  art  that  from  friends 
behold  them  converted  into  enemies  of  the  king,  who,  nevertheless, 
wavering  as  ever,  could  not  yet  give  up  the  desire  he  had  conceived 
of  winning  glory  and  reputation  by  war  with  Spain.** 

A  fresh  incident  increased  the  agitation  in  the  royal  circle.  In 
July,  1572,  the  throne  of  Poland  had  become  vacant.  A  Polish 
embassy  came  to  offer  it  to  the  duke  of  Anjou.  On  his  part  and 
his  mother's  there  was  at  first  great  eagerness  to  accept  it; 
Catherine  was  charmed  to  see  her  favourite  son  becoming  a  king  : 
**  If  we  had  required/'  says  a  Polish  historian,  "  that  the  French 
should  buOd  a  bridge  of  solid  gold  over  the  Vistula,  they  would 
have  agreed,"  Hesitation  soon  took  the  place  of  eagerness; 
Henry  demanded  information  and  took  time  to  i^ply.  He  had 
shown  similar  hesitation  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  entered 
upon  in  London,  in  1571,  with  a  view  of  making  him  the  husband 
of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England.  Coligny,  who  was  very  anxious 
to  have  him  away,  pressed  Charles  IX.  to  insist  upon  a  8[>eedy 
solution  :  "  If  Momsieur,'*  said  he,  **  who  would  not  have  England 
by  marriage,  will  not  have  Poland  either  by  election,  let  him 
declare  once  for  all  that  he  will  not  leave  France.'*  The  relations 
between  the  two  brothers  became  day  by  day  more  uncomfortable: 
two  years  later,  Henry,  for  a  brief  period  king  of  Poland,  himself 
told  the  story  of  them  to  his  physician  Miron.  *'  When,  by  any 
chance,"  he  said,  **  the  queen-mother  and  I,  after  the  admiral's 
departure,  approached  the  king  to  speak  to  him  of  any  matters, 
even  those  which  concerned  merely  his  pleasure,  we  found  him 
marvellously  quick-tempered  and  cross -gi'ained,  with  rough  looks 
and  bearing,  and  his  answers  still  more  so.  One  day,  a  very  short 
time  before  the  St.  Bartholomew,  setting  out  expressly  from  my 
quarters  to  go  and  see  the  king,  somebody  told  me  on  inquiry 
that  he  was  in  his  cabinet,  whence  the  admiral,  who  had  been 
alone  with  him  a  very  long  while,  had  just  that  instant  gone  out. 
I  entered  at  once,  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  do.     But  as  soon 
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as  the  king  my  brother  perceived  me,  he,  without  saying  anything 
to  me,  began  walking  about  ftiriously  and  with  long  steps,  oft^n 
looking  towards  me  askance  and  with  a  very  evil  eye,  sometimes 
laying  his  liand  upon  bi^  dagger  and  in  so  excited  a  fashion  that 
I  expected  nothing  else  but  that  he  would  come  and  take  me  by 
the  collar  to  poniard  me.     I  was  very  vexed  that  I  had  gone  in, 
reflecting  upon  the  peril  I  was  in,  but  still  more  upon  how  to  get 
out  of  it ;  which  I  did  so  dexterously  that,  whilst  he  was  walking 
with  his  back  turned  to  mo,  I  retreated  quickly  towards  the  door, 
which  I  opened,  and,  with  a  shorter  obeisance  than  at  my  entry, 
I  made  my  exit,  wliich  was  scarcely  perceived  by  him  until  I  was 
outside*     And  straightway  I  went  to   look   for   the   queen  mjr 
mother;  and,  putting  together  all  reports,  notifications,  and  sus- 
picions, the  time,  and  past  circumstances,  in  conjunction  with  this 
last  meeting,  we  remained  both  of  us  easily  persuaded  and  ns  it 
were  certain  that  it  was  the  admiral  who  had  impressed  the  king 
with  some  bad  and  sinister  opinion  of  us,  and  we  resolved  from 
that  moment  to  rid  ourselves  of  him.** 

One  idea  immediately  occurred  to  Catherine  and  her  son.  Two 
persons  felt  a  passionate  hatred  towards  Coligny :  they  were  the 
widow  of  Duke  Francis  of  Guise,  Anne  d'Este,  become  duchess  of 
Nemours  by  a  second  marriage,  and  her  son  Henry  de  Guise,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two.  They  were  both  convinced  tliat 
Coligny  had  egged  on  Poltrot  to  murder  Duke  Francis,  and  they 
had  sworn  to  exact  vengeance.  Being  informed  of  the  queen- 
mother's  and  the  duke  of  Anjou's  intention,  they  entered  into  it 
eagerly;  the  young  duke  of  Guise  believed  his  mother  quite 
capable  of  striking  down  the  admiral  in  the  very  midst  of  one  of 
the  great  assembUes  at  court ;  the  fair  ladies  of  the  sixteenti 
century  were  adepts  in  handling  dagger  and  pistol.  In  default  of 
the  duchess  of  Nemours,  her  son  was  thought  of  for  getting  rid  of 
Coligny.  **  It  was  at  one  time  decided,"  says  the  duke  de  Bouillon 
is  his  Memotres^  "that  M.  de  Guise  should  kill  the  admiral  during 
a  tilt-at-the-ring  which  the  king  gave  in  the  garden  of  the  Louvn?, 
and  in  which  all  Messieurs  were  to  lead  sides.  I  was  on  tlwt 
of  the  duke,  who  was  believed  to  have  an  understanding  with  the 
admii'aL    On  this  occasion,  it  was  so  managed  that  our  drenei 
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were  not  ready,  and  the  late  duke  and  his  side  did  not  tilt  at  all, 
The  resolution  against  the  admiral  was  changed  prudently;  inas- 
much as  it  was  very  perilous,  for  the  person  of  the  king  and  of 
Messieurs,  to  have  determined  to  kill  him  in  that  place,  there 
being  present  more  than  four  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  religion, 
who  might  have  gone  very  far  in  ease  of  an  assault  upon  that 
lord,  who  was  so  much  beloved  by  them."  Everything  considered, 
it  was  thought  more  expedient  to  employ  for  the  purpose  an 
inferior  agent ;  Catherine  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  sent  for  a  Gascon 
captain,  a  dependant  of  the  house  of  Lon-aiue,  whom  they  knew  to 
be  resolute  and  devoted :  *'  We  had  him  shown  the  means  he 
should  adopt,"  says  the  duke  of  Anjou,  **  in  attacking  him  whom 
we  had  in  our  eye ;  but,  having  well  scanned  him,  himself  and  his 
movements  and  his  speech  and  his  looks,  which  had  made  us 
laugh  and  afforded  us  good  pastime,  we  considered  him  too  hare- 
brained and  too  much  of  a  wind-bag  to  deal  the  blow  well."  They 
then  applied  to  an  officer  '*  of  practice  and  experience  in  murder," 
Charles  de  Louviers,  sieur  de  Maurevert,  who  was  called  the  Jciuffs 
slaughterman  (le  iiteur  du  roi)^  because  he  had  already  rendered 
such  a  service,  and  they  agreed  with  him  as  to  all  the  circum- 
stances  of  place,  time,  and  procedure  most  likely  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  deed,  whilst  giving  the  murderer  chances  of  escape. 
In   such  situations,  there  is  scarcely  any  project  the  secret  of 

liich  is  so  well  kept  that  there  does  not  get  abroad  some  rumour 
to  warn  an  obsei'vant  mind ;  and  when  it  is  the  fate  of  a  religious 
or  a  popular  hero  that  is  in  question,  there  is  never  any  want  of 
devoted  fiiends  or  servants  about  him,  ready  to  take  alarm  for 
lum.  When  Coligny  mounted  his  horse  to  go  from  Chitillon  to 
Paris,  a  poor  coimtrywoman  on  his  estates  threw  herself  before 
him,  sobbing,  "  Ah  I  sir,  ah  !  our  good  master,  you  are  going  to 

estruction  ;  I  shall  never  see  you  again  if  once  you  go  to  Paris ; 
you  wiU  die  there,  you  and  all  those  who  go  with  you."  At  Paris, 
on  the  approach  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  the  admiral  heard  that 
some  of  his  gentlemen  were  going  away :  "  They  treat  you  too  well 
here,"  said  one  of  them,  Langoiran,  to  him  ;  "  better  to  be  saved 
with  the  fools  than  lost  for  the  sake  of  being  thought  over-wise." 
"  The  admiral  was  beset  by  letters  which  reminded  him  of  the 
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queen-mother's  crooked  ways,  and  the  detestable  education  of  the 
king,  trained  to  every  sort  of  violence  and  horrible  sin ;  his  Bible 
is  Macchiavelli ;  he  has  been  prepared  by  the  blood  of  beasts  for 
the  shedding  of  human  blood  ;  he  has  been  persuaded  that  a  prince 
is  not  bound  to  observe  an  edict  extorted  by  his  subjects,"  To  all 
these  warnings  Coligny  replied  at  one  time  by  aflSrmiug  the  kiofl!^ 
good  faith  and  at  another  by  saying,  "  I  would  rather  be  dragg^^ 
dead  through  the  muck-heaps  of  Paris  than  go  back  to  civil  war." 
This  great  soul  had  his  seasons,  not  of  doubt  as  to  his  faith  or  dis- 
couragement as  to  his  cause,  but  of  profound  sorrow  at  the 
atrocious  or  shameful  spectacles  and  the  public  or  private  woeft 
which  had  to  be  gone  through. 

Charles  IX.  himself  felt  some  disquietude  as  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Guises  and  Coligny  at  his  court.  The  Guises  liad  quitted 
it  before  the  18th  of  August,  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage  of 
King  Henry  of  Navarre  with  Marguerite  de  Valois.  Wlien  the 
marriage  was  over,  they  were  to  return,  and  they  did.  At  the 
moment  of  their  retm^ning,  the  king  said  to  Coligny,  with  demon- 
Btrations  of  the  most  sincere  friendship,  *'  You  know,  my  dear 
father,  the  promise  you  made  me  not  to  insult  any  of  the  Guides 
as  long  as  you  remained  at  court.  On  their  side,  they  have  given 
me  their  word  that  they  will  have,  for  you  and  all  the  gentry  of 
your  following,  the  consideration  you  deserve.  I  rely  entirt4y 
upon  your  word,  but  I  have  not  so  much  confidence  in  theirs ;  I 
know  that  they  are  only  looking  for  an  opportunity  of  letting  tbeir 
vengeance  burst  forth  ;  I  know  their  bold  and  haughty  character; 
as  they  have  the  people  of  Paris  devoted  to  them  and  as,  on  comiog 
hither,  under  pretext  of  the  rejoicings  at  my  sister's  marriage, 
they  have  brought  a  nun^erous  body  of  well-armed  soldiers,  I 
should  be  inconsolable  if  they  were  to  take  anything  in  hand 
against  you ;  such  an  outrage  would  recoil  upon  me.  That  being 
so,  if  you  think  as  I  do,  I  believe  the  best  thing  for  me  is  to  order 
into  the  city  the  regiment  of  guards  with  such  and  such  captains 
(he  mentioned  none  hut  those  who  were  not  objects  of  suspicion 
to  Coligny);  this  reinforcement,"  added  the  king,  "will  secure 
public  tranquillity,  and,  if  the  factious  make  any  disturbance, 
there  will  be  men  to  oppose  to  them.'*     The  admiral  assented  to 
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the  king's  proposaL  He  added  that  he  was  ready  to  declare  "  that 
never  had  he  been  guilty  or  approving  of  the  death  of  Duke 
Francis  of  Guise,  and  that  he  set  down  as  a  calumniator  and  a 
scoundrel  whoever  said  tliat  he  had  authorized  it."  Though  fre- 
quently going  to  the  palace,  both  he  and  the  Guises,  they  had  not 
spoken  when  they  met.  Charles  had  promised  the  Lorraine 
princes  "not  to  force  them  to  make  friends  with  Coligny  more 
than  was  agreeable  to  them."  He  believed  that  he  had  taken 
every  precaution  necessary  to  maintain  in  his  court,  for  some  time 
at  least,  the  peace  he  desired. 

On  Friday  the  22nd  of  August,  1572,  Coligny  was  returning 
on  foot  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Rue  des  Fos9<Ss-St.-Germain- 
TAuxerrois,  where  he  lived ;  he  was  occupied  in  reading  a  letter 
which  he  had  just  received;  a  shot,  fired  from  the  window  of  a 
house  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Germain-rAuxerrois,  smashed  two 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  and  lodged  a  ball  in  his  left  arm  ;  ho 
raised  his  eyes,  pointed  out  with  his  injured  hand  the  house 
whence  the  shot  had  come,  and  reached  his  quarters  on  foot. 
Two  gentlemen  who  were  in  attendance  upon  him  rushed  to  seize 
the  murderer ;  it  was  too  late  ;  Maurevert  had  been  lodging  there 
and  on  the  watch  for  three  days  at  the  house  of  a  canon,  an  old 
tutor  to  the  duke  of  Guise;  a  horse  from  the  duke's  stable  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  back  of  the  house;  and,  having  done 
his  job,  ho  departed  at  a  gallop.  He  was  pursued  for  several 
leagues  without  being  overtaken. 

Coligny  sent  to  apprise  the  king  of  what  had  just  happened  to 
him:  *' There,"  said  he,  "was  a  fine  proof  of  fidelity  to  the 
agreement  between  him  and  the  duke  of  Guise."  **  I  shall  never 
have  rest,  then  !  "  cried  Charles,  breaking  the  stick  with  which  he 
was  playing  tennis  with  the  duke  of  Guise  and  Tfligny,  the 
admiral's  son-in-law ;  and  he  immediately  returned  to  his  room. 
The  duke  of  Guise  took  himself  off  without  a  word.  Wligny 
speedily  joined  his  father-in-law.  Ambrose  Par6  had  already 
att-ended  to  him,  cutting  off  the  two  broken  fingers  ;  somebody 
expressed  a  fear  that  the  balls  might  have  been  poisoned;  **  It  will 
be  ftS  God  pleases  as  to  that,"  said  Coligny;  and,  turning  towards 
the  naimster,  Merlin,  wlio  had  hurried  to  him,  he  added,  "  pray 
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that  He  may  grant  me  the  gift  of  perseverance."     Towards  mid- 
day. Marshals  de  Damville,  De  Coss^,  and  De  VUlars  went  to 
see  him  **  out  of  pure  friendship,"  they  told  him,   "  and  not  to 
exhort  him  to  endure  his  mishap  with  patience :  we  know  that 
you  will  not  lack  patience."    "  I  do  protest  to  you,"  said  Coligny, 
"that   death    affrights   me  not;    it  is  of  God   that   I   hold   my 
life;    when  He  requires  it  back  from  mc,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
give  it  up.     But  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  king  before 
I  die;    I   have   to   speak  to   him  of  things  which    concern   his 
person  and  the  welfare  of  his  State,  and  which  I  fet*!  sure  none  of 
you  would  dare  to   tell  him   of."     "  I   will  go  and   inform  his 
Majesty,  .  ♦  ."   rejoined  Damville ;  and  he  went  out  with  Villare 
ajid  Teligny,  leaving  Marshal  de  Coss^  in  the  room.     "  Do  you 
remember,"  said  CoUgny  to  him,  "the  warnings  I  gave  you  a  tew 
hours  ago  ?    You  will  do  well  to  take  your  precautions," 

About  two  p.m.  the  king,  the  queen-mothcr,  and  the  dukes  of 
Anjou  and  Alen<^on,  her  two  other  sons,  with  many  of  their  high 
oflBcers,  repaired  to  the  admiral's.  "  My  dear  father,"  said  the 
king  as  he  went  in,  **  the  hurt  is  yours ;  the  grief  and  the  out- 
rage mine ;  but  I  will  take  such  vengeance  that  it  shall  never  be 
forgotten,"  to  which  he  added  his  usual  imprecations,  "  Then 
the  admiral,  who  lay  in  bed  sorely  wounded,"  says  the  duke  of 
Anjou  himself  in  his  account  of  this  intennew,  **  requested  thai 
he  might  speak  privately  to  the  king,  which  the  king  granted 
readily,  making  a  sign  to  the  queen  my  mother,  and  to  me,  to 
withdraw,  which  we  did  incontinently  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
where  we  remained  standing  during  this  secret  colloquy  which 
caused  us  great  misgiving.  We  saw  ourselves  surrounded  by  more 
than  two  hundred  gentlemen  and  captains  of  the  admiral's  party 
who  were  in  the  room  and  another  adjoining  and,  besides,  in  « 
hall  below,  the  which,  with  sad  faces  and  the  gestures  and  bearing 
of  malcontents,  were  whispering  in  one  another's  ears,  frequcBtljr 
passing  and  repassing  before  and  behind  us,not  with  so  much  honour 
and  respect  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  as  if  they  had  800»e 
suspicion  that  we  had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  admiral^s  hurt*  We 
were  seized  ^vith  astonishment  and  fear  at  seeing  ourselves  shut-io 
there,  as  my  mother  has  since  many  times  confessed  to  me,  Bsying 
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that  she  had  never  been  in  any  place  where  there  was  so  much  cause 
for  fright,  and  whence  she  had  gone  away  with  more  relief  and 
pleasure.  This  apprehension  caused  us  to  speedily  break  in  upon 
the  conversation  the  admiral  was  having  with  the  king,  under  a 
polite  excuse  invented  by  the  queen  my  mother,  who,  approaching 
the  king,  said  out  loud  that  she  had  no  idea  he  would  make  the 
admiral  talk  so  much,  and  that  she  saw  quite  well  that  his  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  considered  it  bad  for  him,  as  it  certainly  was 
very  dangerous  and  enougli  to  throw  him  into  a  fever,  w^hich  was, 
above  everything,  to  be  guarded  against.  She  begged  the  king 
to  put  off  the  rest  of  their  conversation  to  another  time,  when  the 
admiral  was  better.  This  vexed  the  king  mightily,  for  he  was 
very  anxious  to  hear  the  remainder  of  what  the  admiral  had  to 
Bay  to  him.  However,  he  being  unable  to  gainsay  so  specious  an 
argument,  we  got  the  king  away.  And  incontinently  the  queen- 
mother  (and  1  too)  begged  the  king  to  let  us  know  the  secret 
conversation  which  the  admiral  had  held  with  him,  and  in  which 
he  had  been  unwilling  that  wo  should  be  participators ;  which  the 
king  refused  several  times  to  do.  But  finding  himself  importuned 
and  hard  pressed  by  us,  he  told  us  abruptly  and  with  displeasure, 
swearing  by  God's-death  *  that  what  the  admiral  said  was  true, 
that  kings  reaHzod  themselves  as  such  in  France  only  in  so  far 
as  they  had  the  power  of  doing  harm  or  good  to  their  subjects 
and  servants,  and  that  this  power  and  management  of  affairs  had 
sh'pped  imperceptibly  into  the  hands  of  the  queen  my  mother  and 
mine*'  *  This  superintendent  domination,  the  admiral  told  me, 
might  some  day  be  very  prejudicial  to  me  and  to  all  my  kingdom, 
and  that  I  should  hold  it  in  suspicion  and  beware  of  it ;  of  which 
he  was  anxious  to  warn  me,  as  one  of  my  best  and  most  faithful 
Bubjects,  before  he  died.  There,  God's  death,  aa  you  wished  to 
know,  is  what  the  admiral  said  to  me.'  This,  said  as  it  was  with 
passion  and  fury,  went  straight  home  to  our  hearts,  which  we 
concealed  as  best  we  might,  both  of  us,  however,  defending  our- 
selves in  the  matter.  We  continued  this  conversation  all  the  way 
from  the  admiral's  quarters  to  the  Louvre,  where,  having  left  the 
king  in  his  room,  we  retired  to  that  of  the  queen  my  mother,  who 
was  piqued  and  hurt  to  the  utmost  degree  at  this  language  used 
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by  the  admiral  to  the  king,  as  well  as  at  the  credence  which  tl 
king  seemed  to  accord  to  it,  and  was  fearful  lest  it  should  brinj 
about  some  change  and  alteratiun  in  our  affairs  and  in  tlie 
ment  of  the  State.     Being  unable  to  resolve  upon  any  coopse 
the  moment  we  retired,  putting  off  the  question  till  the  m( 
when  I  went  to  see  my  mother,  who  was  already  up.     I  had  a  fii 
racket  in  my  head,  and  so  had  she,  and  for  the  time  there  was 
decision  come  to  save  to  have  the  admiral  despatched  by 
means  or  other.     It  being  impossible  any  longer  to  employ  stra- 
tagems and  artifices,  it  would  have  to   be  done  openly,  and  the 
king  brought  round  to  that  way  of  thinking.     We  agreed  that^  w_ 
the  afternoon,   we  would  go  and  pay  him  a  .visit  in  his  d< 
whither  we  would  get  the  sieur  de  Nevers,  Marshals  de  Tavannet 
and  de  Retz,  and  Chancellor  de  Birague  to  come,  merely  to  hai 
their  opinion  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  exccutioi 
which  we  had  already  determined  upon,  my  mother  and  IJ 

On  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  August,  in  the  aft<3rnoon,  the  queen- 
mother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  Marshals  de  Tavannes  and  de 
the  duke  of  Nevers,  and  the  Chancellor  de  Birague  met  in  the 
king's  closet,  who  was  irresolute  and  still  talking  of  exacting 
the  Gruises  heavy  vengeance  for  the  murderous  attack  upon  Col 
Catherine  "  represented  to  him  that  the  party  of  the  huguem 
had  already  seized  this  occasion  for  taking  up  arms  again^it  him; 
they  had  sent,"  she  said,  "  several  despatches  to  Germany  to 
procure  a  levy  of  ten  thousand  reitors  and  to  the  cantons  of  tim 
Swiss  for  another  levy  of  ten  thousand  foot ;  the  French  capl 
partisans  of  the  huguenots,  had  already,  most  of  them,  set  out 
raise  levies  within  the  kingdom ;  time  and  place,  of  meotiiig  lubd 
already  been  assigned  and  determined.  All  the  Catholics,  on  their 
side,"  added  Catherine,  "  disgusted  with  so  long  a  war  and 
harassed  by  so  many  kinds  of  calamities,  have  resolved  to  put  a 
stop  to  them  ;  they  have  decided  amongst  them  to  elect  a  oaptaiB* 
general  to  form  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  against  the 
huguenots.  The  whole  of  France  would  thus  be  seen  arnuMl  ami 
divided  into  two  great  parties  between  which  the  king  wodd 
remain  isolated,  without  any  command  and  with  about  as  much 
obedience.     For  so  much  ruin  and  calamity  in  anticipation  anJ 
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already  within  a  finger's  reach,  and  for  the  slaughter  of  so  many 
thousands  of  men,  a  preventive  may  be  found  in  a  single  sword- 
thrust;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  kill  the  admiral,  the  head  and 
front  of  all  the  civil  wars;  the  designs  and  the  enterprises  of  the 
huguenots  will  die  with  him,  and  the  Catholics,  satisfied  with  the 
sacrifice  of  two  or  three  men,  will  remain  for  ever  in  obedience  to 
the  king.  ...  At  the  beginning,"  continues  the  duke  of  Anjou  in 
his  account,  "  the  king  would  not  by  any  means  consent  to  have 
the  admiral  touched  ;  feeling,  however,  some  fear  of  the  danger 
which  we  had  so  well  depicted  and  represented  to  him,  he  desired 
that,  in  a  case  of  sucli  importance,  every  one  should  at  once  state 
his  opinion."  When  each  of  those  present  had  spoken,,  the  king 
appeared  still  undecided.  The  queen-mother  then  resolved  "to 
let  him  hear  the  truth  in  toto  from  Marshal  de  Retz,  from 
whom  she  knew  that  he  would  take  it  better  than  from  any 
other,"  says  his  sister  Marguerite  de  Valois  in  her  MemoireSy  **  as 
one  who  was  more  in  his  confidence  and  favour  than  any  other. 
The  which  came  to  see  him  in  the  evening,  about  nine  or  ten,  and 
told  him  that,  as  his  faithful  servant,  he  could  not  conceal  from 
him  the  danger  he  was  in  if  he  were  to  abide  by  his  resolution  to 
do  justice  on  M,  de  Guise,  because  it  was  necessary  that  ho  should 
know  that  the  attack  upon  the  admiral  was  not  M.  de  Guise's 
doing  alone,  but  that  my  brother  Henry,  the  king  of  Poland,  after- 
wards king  of  France,  and  the  queen  my  mother  had  been  con- 
cerned in  it ;  which  M,  de  Guise  and  his  friends  would  not  fail  to 
reveal,  and  which  would  place  his  Majesty  in  a  position  of  great 
danger  and  embarrassment."  Towards  midnight,  the  queen- 
mother  went  down  to  the  king,  followed  by  her  son  Henry  and 
four  other  councillors.  They  found  the  king  more  put  out  than 
ever.  The  conversation  began  again,  and  resolved  itself  into  a 
regular  attack  upon  the  king :  **  The  Guises,"  he  was  told,  "  will 
denounce  the  king  himself  together  with  his  mother  and  brother ; 
the  huguenots  will  believe  that  the  king  was  in  concert  with  the 
party,  and  they  will  take  the  whole  royal  family  to  task.  War  is 
inevitable.  Better  to  win  a  battle  in  Paris,  where  we  hold  all  the 
chiefs  in  our  clutches,  than  put  it  to  hazard  in  the  field."  "After 
a  struggle  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  Charles,  in  a  violent  state  of 
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agitation,  still  hesitated ;  when  the  queen -mother,  fearing  lest, 
there  were  further  delay,  all  would  be  discovered,  said  to  him, 
*  Permit  me  and  your  brother,  sir,  to  retire  to  some  otlier  part  of 
the  kingdom.'     Charles  rose   from  his  seat :    *  By  God*s-death||H 
said  he,  'since  you  think  proper  to  kill  the  admiral,  I  consent  J™ 
but  all  the  huguenots  in  Paris  as  well,  in  order  that  there  remai 
not  one  to  reproach  me  afterwards.     Give  the  orders  at  once.* 
And  he  went  back  into  bis  room. 

Id  order  to  relieve  and  satisfy  her  own  passions  and  those  of  h 
favourite  son,  which  were  fear  and  love  of  power,  the  queen-motbe 
had  succeeded  in  working  her  king-son  into  a  fit  of  weakness  and 
mad  anger.  Anxious  to  profit  by  it,  "  she  gave  orders  on  the 
instant  for  the  signal,  which  was  not  to  have  been  given  mitil  an 
honr  before  daybreak,'*  says  De  Thou,  "  and,  instead  of  the  bell  at 
the  Palace  of  Justice,  the  tocsin  was  sounded  by  the  bell  of  St. 
Germain-rAuxerrois,  which  was  nearer.*' 

Even  before  the  king  had  given  his  formal  consent,  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  outrage  had  carefully  prepared  for   its  execution; 
they  had  apportioned  out  amongst  themselves  or  to  their  agenis 
the  diflerent  quarters  of  the  city.      The  Guises  had  reserved  for 
themselves    that    in   wdnch    they    considered    they   had   personal 
vengeance  as  well  as   reh'gious  enmity  to  satisfy,  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  St.  Germain-l'Auxerrois,  and  especially  Rue  de  Bt^tliisr 
and  Rue  des  Fosses-St.-Germain.     Awakened  by  the  noise  arouml 
his  house  and,  before  long,  by  arquebus-shots  fired  in  his  court- 
yard, Coligny  understood  what  was  going  to  happen ;  he  jumped 
out  of  bed,  put  on  his  dressing-gown,  and,  as  he  stood  leaning 
against  the   w^all,  he    said   to   the    clergyman,   Merlin,  w^ho  was 
sitting  up  with  him,  **  M.  Merlin,  say  me  a  prayer;  I  commit  mj 
soul  to  my  Saviour."     One  of  his  gentlemen,  Cornaton,  entered 
the  room.     "What  is  the  meaning  of  this  riot?"  asked  Ambrose 
Pare,  who  had  alfto  remained  with  the  admiral.    **  My  lord,"  said 
Cornaton  to  Coligny,  **  it  is  God  calling  us."     **  I  have  long  h^^ 
ready  to  die,"  said  the  admiral;  "but  you,  my  friends,  gaveyouf* 
selves,  if  it  is  still  possible."     All  ran  upstairs  and  esctiped,  tli»' 
majority  by  the  roof;  a  German  servant,  Nicholas  Muss^  alo^* 
remained  with  the  admiral,  "as  little  concerned,"  says  Cornat<>w» 
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**  as  if  there  were  nothing  going  on  around  him/'  The  door  of  hia 
room  was  forced.  Two  men,  servants  of  the  Guises,  entered  first. 
One  of  them,  Behme,  attached  to  the  duke  of  Guise's  own  person, 
came  forward,  saying,  "  Art  thou  not  the  admiral  ?  "  '*  Young 
man,"  said  Coligny,  "  thou  coraest  against  a  wounded  and  an 
aged  man.  Thou'lt  not  shorten  my  life  by  much."  Behme 
plunged  into  his  stomach  a  huge  pointed  boar-spear  which  he  had 
in  his  hand  and  then  struck  him  on  the  head  with  it;  Coliguy  fell, 
Baying,  "  If  it  were  but  a  man  !  But  *tis  a  horse-boy/'  Others 
came  in  and  struck  him  in  their  turn.  *'  Behme  !  **  shouted  the 
duke  of  Guise  from  the  courtyard,  **  hast  done  ?  "  '*  *Tis  all 
over,  my  lord/'  was  the  answer ;  and  the  murderers  threw  the 
body  out  of  the  window,  where  it  stuck  for  an  instant  either  acci- 
dentally or  volunUrily  and  as  if  to  defend  a  last  remnant  of 
life.  Then  it  fell.  The  two  great  lords  who  were  waiting  for  it, 
turned  over  the  corpse,  wiped  the  blood  off  the  face,  and  said, 
'*  Faith,  'tis  he  sure  enough/'  Some  have  said  that  Guise  gave 
him  a  kick  in  the  face..  A  servant  of  the  duke  of  Nevers  cut  off 
the  head  and  took  it  to  the  queen-mother,  the  king,  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou.  It  was  embalmed  with  care  to  be  sent,  it  is  said,  to  Rome* 
What  is  certain  is  that,  a  few  days  afterwards,  Mandelot, 
governor  of  Lyons,  wrote  to  the  king  :  "  I  have  received,  sir,  the 
letter  your  Alajesty  was  pleased  to  write  to  me,  whereby  you  tell 
me  that  you  have  been  advertised  that  there  is  a  man  who  has  set 
out  from  over  yonder  with  the  head  he  took  from  the  admiiml  after 
killing  him,  for  to  convey  it  to  Rome,  and  to  take  care,  when  the 
said  man  arrives  in  this  city,  to  have  him  arrested  and  to  take 
from  him  the  said  head.  Whereupon  I  incontinently  gave  such 
strict  orders  that,  if  he  jiresents  himself,  the  command  wdiich  it 
pleases  your  Majesty  to  lay  upon  me  will  bo  acted  upon.  There  hath 
not  passed  for  these  last  few  days  by  way  of  this  city  any  person 
going  Romewarfls  save  a  squire  of  the  duke  of  Guise's,  named 
Paule,  the  which  had  departed  four  hours  previously  on  the  same 
da}^  on  which  I  received  the  said  letter  from  your  Majesty/' 

We  do  not  find  anywhere,  in  reference  to  this  incident,  any 
informatioo  going  further  than  this  reply  of  the  governor  of 
Lyons   to  Charles    IX.     However  it   may  be,    the    remiains    of 
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Coligny's  body,  after  having  been  hung  and  exposed  for  Bome 
days  on  the  gibbet  of  MontfaiicoBj  were  removed  by  Duke  Franci 
de  Montmorency,    the   admii'al^s    relative   and   fi'iend,   who 
them  transferred  to  Chantilly  and  interred  in  the  chapel  of  the 
castle*     After  having  been  subjected,  in  the  course  of  three  cen- 
turies, at  one  time  to  oblivion  and  at  others  to  divers  transferences, 
these  sad  relics  of  a  great  man,  a  great  Christian^  and  a  great 
patriot  have  been  resting,  for  the  last  two  and   twenty   years,;^^ 
in    the  very   castle  of  Chatillon-sur-Loing,   his   ancestors'    own     ' 
domain  having  once  more  become  the  property  of  a  relative  of  hh 
family,   the  duke  of  Luxembourg,   to  whom   Count  Anatole  de 
Montesquiou  transferred  them,  and  who,  in  1851,  had  them  sealed      - 
up  in  a  bit  of  wall  in  ruins,  at  the  foot  of  an  old  tower,  under  tb&^f 
site  of  the  bedchamber  of  the  duchesses  of  Chatillon,  where,  in  all 
probability,  Coligny  was  born.      The  more  tardy  the  homage,  the 
greater. 

The  actual  murderers  of  Coligny,  the   real  projectors  of  tb 
St.  Bartholomew,  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  her  son  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  at  the  very  moment   when  they  had  just  ordered  the 
massacre,  were  seized   with  affright  at  the  first  sound  of  thdr 
crime.      The   duke  of  Anjou  finishes  his  story  with  this  page: 
**  After  but  two  hours'  rest  during  the  night,  just  as  the  day  was 
beginning  to  break,  the  king,  the  queen  my  mother,  and  I  went  to 
the  frontal  of  the  Louvre,  adjoining  the  tennis-court,  into  a  room 
which  looks  upon  the  area  of  the  stable-yard,  to  see  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work.     We  had  not  been  there  long  when,  as 
we  were  weighing  the  issues  and  the  consequence  of  so  great  an 
enterprise  on  which,  sooth  to  say,  we  had  up  to  that  time  scarce!/ 
bestowed  a  thought,  we  heard  a  pistol-shot  fired.     I  could  not  saj 
in  what  spot  or  whether  it  knocked  over  anybody ;  but  well  koow 
1  that  the  sound  wounded  all  three  of  us  so  deeply  in  spirit  that  it 
knocked  over  our  senses  and  judgment,  stricken  with  terror  and 
apprehension  at  the  great  troubles  which  were  then  about  to  fi^ 
in.     To  prevent  them,  wo  sent  a  gentleman  at  once  and  with  a" 
haste  to  M.  de  Guise,  to  teU  him  and  command  him  expressly  ff^^ 
us  to  retire  into  his  quarters  and  bo  very  careful  to  take  no  stcp^ 
against  the  admiral,  this  single  command  putting  a  stop  to  every* 
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thing  else,  because  it  had  been  determined  that  in  no  spot  in  the 
city  should  any  steps  be  taken  untilj  as  a  preliminary,  the  admiral 
lad  been  killed.  But  soon  afterwards  the  gentleman  returning 
told  us  that  M»  de  Guise  had  answered  him  that  the  command 
came  too  late,  that  the  admiral  was  dead  and  the  work  was  begun 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  city.  So  we  went  back  to  our  original 
determination  and  let  ourselves  foUow  the  thread  and  the  course 
of  the  enterprise," 

The  enterprise^  in  fact,  followed  its  thread  and  natural  eotirse 
without  its  being  in  the  power  of  anybody  to  arrest  or  direct  it.    It 
had  been  absolutely  necessary  to  give  information  of  it  the  evening 
before  to  the  provost-of-tradesmen  of  Paris,  Le  Charron,  president 
in  the  court  of  taxation  {Board  of  Excise),  and  to  the  chief  men  of 
the  city.     According  to  Brantfime,  ''they  made  great  difficulties 
and  imported  conscience  into  the  matter ;  but  M.  de  Tavannes,  in 
the  king*s  presence,  rebuked  them  strongly  and  threatened  them 
that,  if  they  did  not  make  themselves  busy,  the  king  would  have 
them  hanged.     The  poor  devils,  unable  to  do  aught  else,  there- 
upon answered,  '  Ha !  is  that  the  way  you  take  it,  sir,  and  you, 
monsieur  ?     We  swear  to  you  that  you  shall  hear  news  thereof, 
for  we  will  ply  our  hands  so  well  right  and  left  that  the  memory 
shall  abide  for  ever   of   a  right  well  kept   St.   Bartholomew.* " 
"  Wherein  they  did  not  fail,"  continues  BrantAme,  **  but  they  did 
not  like  it  at  first."     According  to  other  reports,  the  first  oppo- 
sition of  the  provost-of-tradesmen,  Le  Charron,  was  not  without 
effect ;  it  was  not  tiU  the  next  day  that  he  let  the  orders  he  had 
received  take  their  coui^se ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  his 
predecessor  in  his  office,  the  ex-provost  Marcel,  a  creature  of  the 
queen-mother's,  to  set  in  motion  the  turbulent  and  the  fanatical 
amongst  the  populace,  "  which  it  never  does  to  *  blood,*  for  it  is 
afterwards  more  savage  than  is  desirable*"     Once  let  loose  upon 
the  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Parisian  populace  was  eager  indeed,  but 
not  alone  in  its  eagerness,  for  the  work  of  massacre ;  the  gentle- 
men of  the  court  took  part  in  it  passionately,  from  a  spirit  of 
vengeance,  from  religious  hatred,  from  the  effect  of  smelling  blood, 
I  from   covetousness  at  the    prospect   of  confiscations    at    hand. 
T^ligny,  the  admiral's  son-in-law,  had  taken  refuge  on  a  roof ;  the 
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duke  of  Anjoii's  guards  made  him  a  mark  for  their  arquebuse6«1 
La  Rochefoucauld,  with  wliom  the  king  had  been  laughing  and 
joking  up  to  eleven  o'clock  the  evening  before,  heard  a  knocking 
at  his  door,  in  the  king's  name ;  it  is  opened ;  enter  six  men  in 
masks  and  poniard  him.  The  new  queen  of  Navarre,  Marguerite 
de  Valois,  had  gone  to  bed  by  express  order  of  her  mother 
Catherine:  *'Just  as  I  was  asleep,"  says  she,  ** behold  a  mai 
knocking  with  feet  and  hands  at  the  door  and  shouting,  Navamj 
Navarre  !  My  nurse,  thinking  it  was  the  king  my  husband,  runaj 
quickly  to  the  door  and  opens  it.  It  was  a  gentleman  named*' 
M.  de  Lcran,  who  had  a  sword-cut  on  the  elbow,  a  gash  from  a 
halberd  on  the  arm,  and  was  still  pursued  by  four  archers,  who  oil 
came  after  him  into  my  bedroom.  He,  wishing  to  save  himself, 
threw  himself  on  to  my  bed ;  as  for  me,  feeling  this  man  who  had 
hold  of  me,  I  threw  myself  out  of  bed  towards  the  wall,  and  he 
after  me,  still  holding  me  round  the  body.  I  did  not  know  thi« 
man,  and  I  could  not  tell  whether  he  had  come  thither  to  offer 
me  violence,  or  whether  the  archers  were  after  him  in  particular 
or  after  me.  We  both  screamed,  and  each  of  us  was  as  much 
fi'iglitened  as  the  other.  At  last  it  pleased  God  that  M.  de  Nan^ay, 
captain  of  the  gxiards,  came  in,  who,  finding  me  in  this  plight, 
though  he  felt  compassion,  could  not  help  laughing ;  and,  flying 
into  a  great  rage  with  the  archers  for  this  indiscretion,  he  made 
them  begone  and  gave  me  the  life  of  that  poor  man  who  had  hold 
of  me,  whom  I  had  put  to  bed  and  attended  to  in  my  closet, 
until  ho  was  well/* 

Wo  might  multiply  indefinitely  these  anecdotical  scenes  of  thi> 
massacre,  most  of  them  brutally  ferocious,  others  painfully  pathetiC| 
some  generous  and  calculated  to  preserve  the  credit  of  hujnam'ty 
amidst  one  of  its  most  direfiil  aberrations.  History  must  show  DO 
pity  for  the  vices  and  crimes  of  men,  whether  princes  or  people  j 
and  it  is  her  duty  as  well  as  her  right  to  depict  them  so  truthfully 
that  men*s  souls  and  imaginations  may  be  sufficiently  impressed 
by  them  to  conceive  disgust  and  boiTor  at  them ;  but  it  is  not  by 
dwelling  upon  them  and  by  describing  them  minutely,  as  if  she 
had  to  exhibit  a  gallery  of  monsters  and  madmen^  that  history 
can  lead  men's  minds  to  sound  judgments  and  salutary  impres- 
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gions  ;  it  is  necessary  to  bave  moral  sense  and  good  sense  always 
in  view  and  set  high  above  great  social  troubles,  just  as  sailors, 
to  struggle  courageously  against  the  tempest,  need  to  see  a  lumi* 
ijous  corner  where  the  sky  is  visible  and  a  star  which  reveals 
to  them  the  port*  We  Uike  no  pleasure  and  we  see  no  use  in 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  works  of  evil ;  we  should  be  inclined  to 
fear  that,  by  famiharity  with  such  a  spectacle,  men  would  lose  the 
perception  of  good  and  cease  to  put  hope  in  its  legitimate  and 
iiltimate  superiority.  Nor  will  we  pause  either  to  discuss  the 
secondary  questions  which  meet  us  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
telling  the  story ;  for  example,  the  question  whether  Charles  tX. 
fired  with  bis  own  hand  on  his  protestaut  subjects  whom  he  had 
delivered  over  to  the  evil  passions  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the 
populace,  or  whether  the  balcony  from  which  he  is  said  to  have 
indulged  in  this  ferocious  pastime  existed  at  that  time,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  the  palace  of  th^  Louvre  and  overlooking 
the  Seine.  These  questions  are  not  without  historic  interest,  and 
it  is  well  for  learned  men  to  study  them ;  but  we  consider  them 
incapable  of  being  resolved  with  certainty ;  and,  even  were  they 
resolved,  they  would  not  give  the  key  to  the  character  of  Charles 
IX.  and  to  the  portion  which  appertains  to  him  in  the  deed  of 
cruelty  with  which  his  name  remains  connected.  The  great 
historic  fact  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  is  what  we  confine  ourselves 
to;  and  we  have  attempted  to  depict  it  accurately  as  regards 
Charles  IX.'s  hesitations  and  equally  feverish  resolutions,  his 
intermixture  of  open-heartedness  and  double-dealing  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Coligny,  towards  whom  he  felt  himself  drawn  without 
quite  understanding  him,  and  his  puerile  weakness  in  presence 
of  his  mother,  whom  he  feared  far  more  than  he  trusted.  When 
he  liad  plunged  into  the  orgies  of  the  massacre,  when,  aft^r 
having  said  *'  Kill  them  all  I  "  he  had  seen  the  slaughter  of  his  com- 
panions in  his  royal  amusements,  Teligny  and  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Charles  LX.  abandoned  himself*  to  a  fit  of  mad  passion.  Ho  was 
asked  whether  the  two  young  huguenot  princes,  Henry  of  Navarro 
and  Henry  de  Conde,  were  to  be  killed  also ;  Marshal  de  Retz  had 
been  in  favour  of  it ;  Marshal  de  Tavannes  had  been  opposed  to  it ; 
and  it  was  decided  to  spare  them.     On  the  very  night  of  the  St. 
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^^i;"  ii.ii.'iLr-^.   ".irr    cj-A-r  -i^Tir  d:r  "iLnan.  bock:  "  I  mean  for  the 
-;r::"-.  ■    -.iji  j.r-.    •":   ni-^r   :iir  ;iie  rreiisrJJn.  in.  my  kmgdom :  the 
.::;t.-."i    r  irrirj. .   JiiLLii.r  ':nr   ^iiiiic^."     Henry  o£  Xavarre  reminded 
';:.-  c::--  :r  -l:.-  :p-  iiLL--r:r  iZiL  ick^i  :':r  dnie  uo  consider;  Henry  de 
'..n-ir  •  in.rTr'."— :  "-iiic  !ie  T iuLi  r^miin.  firm  in  the  true  religion 
-iijii'i    :-  r-  'L.i  .i;l-t  t:   rr-^  ip  zis  life  for  it."      "Seditious 
rj^uiiiiii,::.   '-''tri   iz.-!  rin  :r  i  ~:eL"  ^i-:it  Charles,  "if  within  three 
::i'-  7:  :  :•:  -•::  i'iii:l^z  j :»ir  '.ir  ^'latspf .  I  will  have  yon  strangled." 
A'  ':..-  ±2zz  ^  iL"  !'^ir'T.  :!ie  i"J2z  ^aTcti  rr^j-m  the  massacre  none  but 
.-...-.  -:'rr:^.  Azi:!-:^  Pir^.  izi  lii  z. .ir'se. b^th  hoguenots ; on  the 
'  ^r""  r-ijriT.  if~r?  :le  zi  iT-i^r  :z  C'.li^r^v,  he  sent  for  Ambrose  Pare 
.-.:..    .::?    :.i.izi':»rr    iz.i    ziiiidr:   Lin:  :r«?   into  his   wardrobe,  says 
Bi'-viiT-.-itr,    '■  :r-i-^rj=.^  ''■'-'-  zit  :o  stir  and  saying  that  it  was  not 
7\-:i.7.:L^i:'.-T  tI^:  :i»r  ttI:   tjls  able  ro  be  of  service  to  a  whole  little 
■v::li    -l.^li     Te   tin.?    iiL:i?.^acreL''       A   few   days   afterwards, 
"  X::v."   =.11 1  -1^  >:i.j:  :.?  P;ire.  •■  voa  reallv  must  be  a  Catholic." 
"  B V  G.*:'-   ':^-L:-"  iE^^-s-ert^i   Pare,    "I  think  you  must  surely 
p^rrr.-rmb.er.  ^Ir.  :■:•  'n^ive  pprmisei  me,  in  order  that  I  might  never 
riI>iOrj»ry  y  :■  i,  r.^ver.  •:n  tae  other  hand,  to  bid  me  do  four  things, 
find  my  way  ?iack  :n:.j  my  m-jther's  womb,  catch  myself  fighting  in  a 
b;ittle,  kave  your  s*^rvioe,  or  g»T  to  mass."    After  a  moment's  silence 
Charl^:H  nirj'jined.  "  Ambrose,  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over 
rm:  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  but  I  feel  my  mind  and  my 
bodv  sreatlv  excited,  in  fact,  just  as  if  I  had  a  fever:  meseems 
every    moment,  just    as    much   waking    as   sleeping,   that  those 
rnas.sacre'J   cor[>ses  keep  appearing  to   me  with   their   faces  all 
liidf.'Ou.s  and  covered  with  blood.    I  wish  the  helpless  and  the  inno- 
cent had  not  been  included."     "  And  in  consequence  of  the  reply 
made   to   him,"    adds    Sully   in   his  (Econoniies  royales   (t.  i.  p- 
214,  in  the  Petitot  Collection),  "  he  next  day  issued  his  orders 
proliihitinf(,  on   pain  of  death,  any  slaying  or  plundering;  the 
wliieli  were,  nevertheless,  very  ill  observed,  the  animosities  and 
f'uiy   of   the    populace    being    too    much   inflamed   to  defer  io 
ilicni." 

TIk^  historianH,  catholic  or  protestant,  contemporary  or  research- 
fill,  diflei'  wi(l(j]y  an  to  the  number  of  the  victims  in  this 
cruel  massacre  :  according  to  Do  Thou,  there  were  about  2W^ 
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persons  killed  inParis  the  first  day;  D'Aubignd  says  3000;  Brantome 
speaks  of  4000  bodies  tliat  Cbarles  IX.  might  have  seen  Soating 
dowB  the  Seine ;  la  Popelinifere  reduces  them  to  1 000.  There  is  to 
be  found,  in  the  account-books  of  tbo  city  of  Paris,  a  payment  to 
the  grave-diggers  of  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents  for  having 
interred  1100  dead  bodies  stranded  at  the  turns  of  the  Seine  near 
Chaillot,  Auteuil  and  St.  Cloud ;  it  is  probable  that  many  corpses 
were  carried  still  further,  and  the  corpses  were  not  all  thrown 
into  the  river.  The  imcertainty  is  still  greater  when  one  comes 
to  speak  of  the  number  of  victims  throughout  the  whole  of 
France  ;  Do  Thou  estimatrcs  it  at  30,000,  Sully  at  70,000,  Perefixe, 
irchbishop   of   Paris    in   the   seventeenth   century,   raises    it   to 

00,000;  Papirius  Masson  and  Davila  reduce  it  to  10,000, 
without  clearly  distinguishing  between  the  massacre  of  Paris  and 
those  of  the  provinces ;  other  historians  fix  upon  40,000*  Great 
uncertainty  also  prevails  as  to  the  execution  of  the  orders  issued 
from  Paris  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces ;  the  names  of  the 

iscount  D'Orte,  governor  at  Bayonne,  and  of  John  le  Ilennuyer, 
bishop  of  Lisieux,  have  become  famous  from  their  having  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  massacre  ;  but  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  from 
the  viscount  D'Orte  to  Charles  IX.  is  disputed,  though  the  fact 
of  his  resistance  appears  certain ;  and  as  for  the  bishop,  John  lo 
Hennuyer,  M.  de  Formeville  seems  to  us  to  have  demonstrated 
in  his  Einforre  de  Vancien  Eveehe'Comte  de  Lmeux  (t,  ii.  pp* 
299 — 314),  "that  there  was  no  occasion  to  save  the  Protestants 
>f  Lisieux,  in  1572,  because  they  did  not  find  themselves  in  any 
'danger  of  Ijcing  massacred,  and  that  the  merit  of  it  cannot  bo 
attributed  to  anybody,  to  the  bishop,  Tjc  Hennuyer,  any  more  than 

I  to  Captain  Fumichon,  governor  of  tlie  town.  It  was  only  the 
general  course  of  events  and  the  discretion  of  the  municipal  officers 
pf  Lisieux  that  did  it  alL"  One  thing  which  is  quite  true  and 
which  it  is  good  to  call  to  mind  in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  general 
^criminality  is  that,  at  many  spots  in  France,  it  met  with  a  refusal 
^no  be  associated  in  it ;  President  Jeannin  at  Dijon,  the  count  de 
^KTende  in  Provence,  Philibert  de  la  Guiche  at  Macon,  Tanneguy  le 
^Veneur  de  Carrouge  at  Rouen,  the  count  do  Gordes  in  Dauphiny, 
and  many  other  chiefs,  military  or  civil,  openly  repudiated  the 
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example  set  by  the  murderers  of  Paris ;  and  the  municipal  body  of 
Nantes,  a  veiy  catholic  town,  took  upon  this  subject,  as  haa  been 
proved  from  authentic  documents  by  M.  Vaurigaud,  pastor  of  the 
reformed  Church  at  Nantes  [in  his  Essai  sur  VHUtoire  des  Eijlist^n 
reformees  de  Breta^7ie,  t.  i.  pp.  190^194],  a  resolution  which 
does  honour  to  its  patriotic  firmness  as  well  as  to  its  Christi 
loyalty. 

A  great,  good  man,  a  great  functionary  and  a  great  scholar,  Id 
disgrace  for  six  years  past,  the  chancellor  Michael  de  THospital, 
received  about  this  time  in  his  retreat  at  Vignay  a  visit  from  a 
great  philosopher,    Michael  de    Montaigne,  "anxious,'*    said  the 
visitor,  '*  to  come  and  testify  to  you  the  honour  and  reverence 
with  which  I  regard  your  competence  and  the  special  qualities 
which  are  in  you ;  for,  as  to  the  extraneous  and  the  fortuitous,  it 
is  not  to  my  taste  to  put  them  down  in  the  account."     Montaigne 
chose  a  happy  moment  for  disregarding  all  but  the  personal  and 
special  qualities  of  the  chancellor ;  sliortly  after  his  departure, 
L'Hospital  was  warned  that  some  sinister-looking  horsemen  were 
coming,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  take  care  of  himself:  *'No 
matter,  no  matter,"  he  answered ;  "  it  will  be  as  God  pleases  when 
my  hour  has  come,"     Next  day  he  was  told  that  those  men  we] 
approaching  his  house,  and  he  was  asked  whether  he  would  not 
have  the  gates  shut  against  them  and  have  them  fired  upon,  incase 
they  attempted  to  force  an  entrance :  **  No,"  said  he,  **  if  the  small 
gate  will  not  do  for  them  to  enter  by,  let  the  big  one  be  opened. 
A  few  hours  afterwards,  L^Hospital  was  informed  that  the  king 
and  the  qncen-mother  were  sending  other  horsemen  to  proted 
him :  "  I  didn't  know,"  said  the  old  man,  **  that  I  had  deseired 
either  death  or   pardon."     A  rumour  of  his   death  flew  abroad 
amongst  his  enemies,  who  rejoiced  at  it :  "  We  are  told,"  wrote 
Cardinal   Granvelle    to  his   agent    at    Brussels    [Oct.    8,   1572], 
**  that  the  king  has  had  Chancellor  de  L'Hospital  and  his  wife 
despatched,    which    would   be    a    great   blessing."      The  agent, 
more  enlightened  than  his  chief,  denied  the  fact,  adding,  "ihef 
are  a  fine  bit  of  rubbish  left,  L'Hospital  and  his  wife."    Charles  LX* 
wrote  to  his  old  adviser  to  reassure  him,  **  loving  you  as  I  do. 
Some  time  after,  however,  he  demanded  of  him  his  resignation 
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the  title  of  chancellor,  wishing  to  confer  it  upon  La  Birague,  to 
reward  him  for  his  co-operation  in  the  St.  Bartholomew.  L'Hos- 
pital  gave  in  his  resignation  on  the  1st  of  February,  1573,  and  died 
BIX  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  18th  of  March :  **  I  am  just  at  the 
end  of  my  long  journey^  and  shall  have  no  more  business  but  with 
od,"  he  wrote  to  the  king  and  the  queen-mother.  *'  I  implore 
Him  to  give  you  His  grace  and  to  lead  you  with  His  hand  in  all 
your  affairs,  and  in  the  government  of  this  great  and  beautiful 
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kingdom  which  He  hath  committed  to  your  keeping,  with  all 
gentleness  and  clemency  towards  your  good  subjects,  in  imitation 
of  Himself,  who  is  good  and  patient  in  bearing  our  burthens,  and 
prompt  to  forgive  you  and  pardon  you  everything." 

Prom  the  24th  to  the  31st  of  August,  1572,  the  bearing  and 
nduct  of  Charles  IX.  and  the  queen-mother  produced  nothing 
t  a  confused  mass  of  orders  nnd  coimter-orders,  affirmations  and 
denials,  words  and  actions  incoherent  and  contradictory,  all  caused 
by  a  habit  of  lying  and  the  desire  of  escaping  from  the  peril  or 
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embarrassment  of   tlie  moment.     On  the  very  first  day  of  the 
massacre,   about    midday,    the    provost   of    tradesmen    and   the 
sheriflFs^  avIio  had  not  taken  part  in  the  "  Paris  matins/'  came 
complaining  to  the  king  "of  the  pillage,- sack,  and  murder  which 
were  being  committed  by  many  belonging  to  the   suit^  of    His 
Majesty  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  princes,  princesses,  and  lords  of 
the  court,  by  noblemen,  archers,  and  soldiers  of  the  guard,  as  well 
as  by  all  sorts  of  gentry  and  people  mixed  with  them  and  under 
their  wing.**     Charles  ordered  them  "  to  get  on  horseback,  take 
with  them  all  the  forces  in  the  city,  and  keep  their  eyes  open  day 
and  niglit  to  put  a  stop  to  the  said  murder,  pillage,  and  seditioo 
arising,'*  he  said,  **  because  of  the  rivalry  between  the  houses  of 
Guise  and  Chatillon,  and  because  they  of  Guise  had  been  threatened 
by  the  admiral's  friends,  who  suspected  them  of  being  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the   hurt  inflicted   upon   him."     He,  the  same  day, 
addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  pro^nnces  a  letter  in  which  he 
invested  the  disturbance  with  the  same  character  and  gave  the 
same  explanation  of  it.     The  Guises  complained  violently  at  beiog 
thus  disavowed  by  the  king,  who  had  the  face  to  throw  upon  them 
alone  the  odium  of  the  massacre  which  he  had  ordered.     Ne: 
day,  August  25th,  the  king  wrote  to  all  his  agents,  at  home  a 
abroad,  another  letter,   aflirining  that  "  what  had    happened 
Paris  had  been  done  solely  to  pi^event  the  execution  of  an  ac 
conspiracy  which  the  admiral  and  his  alHes  had  concocted  agfti 
him,  his  mother,  and  his  brothers  ;  *'  and,  on  the  26th  of  August, 
went  with  his  two  brothers  to  hold  in  state  a  bed  of  justice,  and 
make  to  the  parliament  the  same  declaration  against  Colignyand 
his  party.     **  lie  could  not,"  ho  said,  "  have  parried  so  fearful  s 
blow  but  by  another  very  violent  one;  and  he  wished  all  theworM 
to  know  that  what  had  happened  at  Paris  had  been  done  not  onlj 
with  his  consent,  but  by  his  express  command,'*     WliereupoD 
was  enjoined  upon  the  court,  says  De  Thou,  "  to  cause  inveeti 
tions  to  be  made  as  to  the  conspimey  of  Coligny,  and  to  decree 
what  it  should  consider  proper,  conformably  with  the  laws  and 
with  justice.*'     The  next  day  but  one,  August  28th,  appeared  * 
royal  manifesto  running  :  "  The  king  willeth  and  intendeth  that  alt 
noblemen  and  others  whosoever  of  the  religion    styled  nrfbnned 
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be  empowered  to  live  and  abide  in  all  security  and  liberty,  with  tbeir 
wives,  children,  and  families,  in  their  houses,  as  they  hare  here- 
tofore done  and  were  empowered  to  do  by  benefit  of  the  edicts  of 
pacification.  And  nevertheless,  for  to  obviate  the  troubles,  scandals, 
suspicion,  and  distrust,  which  might  arise  by  reason  of  the  services 
aud  assemblies  that  might  take  place  both  in  the  houses  of  the  said 
noblemen  and  elsewhere,  as  is  permitted  by  the  aforesaid  edicts  of 
pacification,  his  Majesty  doth  lay  very  express  inhibitions  and 
prohibitions  upon  all  the  said  noblemen  and  others  of  the  said 
religion  against  holding  assemblies,  on  any  account  whatsoever, 
until  tbat,  by  the  said  lord  the  king,  after  having  provided  for 
the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom,  it  be  otherwise  ordained.  And 
that,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  body  and  goods  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience/' 

These  tardy  and  lying  accusations  officially  brought  against 
Coligny  and  his  friends ;  these  promises  of  liberty  and  security 
for  the  Protestants,  renewed  in  the  terms  of  the  edicts  of  pacifi- 
cation and,  in  point  of  fact,  annulled  at  the  very  moment  at  which 
they  were  being  renewed ;  the  massacre  continuing  hero  and  there 
in  France,  at  one  time  with  the  secret  connivance  and  at  another 
notwithstanding  the  publicly-given  word  of  the  king  and  the 
queen-mother ;  all  this  poUcy,  at  one  and  the  same  time  violent 
and  timorous,  incoherent  and  stubborn,  produced  amongst  the 
Protestants  two  contrary  effects:  some  grew  fi-ightened,  others 
angry.  At  court,  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  king  and  his 
surroundings,  "  submission  to  the  powers  that  be "  prevailed ; 
many  fled;  others,  without  abjuring  their  religion,  abjured  their 
party.     The  two  reformer-princes,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Henry 

kde  Conde,  attended  mass  on  the  29th  of  September,  and,  on  the 
3rd  of  October,  wrote  to  the  Pope  deploring  their  errors  and 
giving  hopes  of  their  conversion.  Far  away  from  Paris,  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  Languedoc,  in  the  towns  where 
the  reformers  were  numerous  and  confident,  at  Sancerre,  at 
Montauban,  at  Nimes,  at  La  Rochelle,  the  spirit  of  resistance 
carried  the  day.  An  assembly,  meeting  at  Milhau,  drew  up  a 
provisional  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  reformed  Church, 
**  until  it  please  God,  who  has  the  hearts  of  kings  in  His  keeping. 
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to  clianj^e  that  of  King  Ctarles  IX,  and  restore  the  State  of 
Franco  to  good  order,  or  to  raise  up  such  neighbouring  prince  as 
is  manifestly  marked  out,  by  his  virtue  and  by  distinguishing  signs 
for  to  be  the  liberator  of  this  poor  afflicted  people,"  In  Novem- 
ber, 1572,  the  fourth  religions  war  broke  out. 

The  siege  of  La  Bochello  was  its  only  important  event.    Charles 
IX.  and  his  councillors  exerted  themselves  in  vain  to  avoid  it. 
There  was  everything  to  disquiet  them   in   this   enterprise : 
sudden  a  revival  of  the  religious  war  after  the  grand  blow  th( 
had  just  struck,  the  passionate  energy  manifested  by  the  Pro-^ 
testants  in  asylum  at  La  Rochelle,  and  the  help  they  had  been  h 
to  hope  for  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  England  vs-ould  nev( 
have  forgiven  for  indifference  in  this  cause.     Marshal  de  Biron, 
who  was  known  to  favour  the  reformers,  was  appointed  governor      , 
of  La  Rochelle ;  but  he  could  not  succeed  in  gaining  admittano^B 
within  the  walls,  even  alone  and  for  the  purpose  of  parleying  witl^^ 
the  inhabitants.     The   king  heard  that  one  of  the  bravest  pro* 
testant  chiefs,  La  None,  Ironarm^  had  retired  to  Mons  with  Prince 
Louis   of   Nassau.      The   duke   of  Longueville,   his   old   enem/j 
induced  him  to  go  to  Paris.     The  king  received  him  with  gn 
ffivour,  gave  up  to  him  the  property  of  T^ligny,  whose  sister 
None  had  married,  and   pressed  him  to  go  to  La  Rochelle  aod 
prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  to  keep  the  peace.     La  None  refused, 
saying  that  he  was  not  at  all  fitted  for  this  commission.     The 
king  promised  that  he  would  ask  nothing  of  him  which  could 
wound  his  honour.     La  None  at  last  consented   and   repaired, 
'about  the   end    of  November,   1572,  to   a   village   close   by  ha 
Rochelle,  whither  it  was  arranged  that  deputies  from  the  towD 
would  come  and  confer  with  him.     And  they  came,  in  fact,  but 
at  their  first  meeting,  "Wo  are  come,"  they  said,  "to  confer  with 
M,  de  la  Noue,  but  we  do  not  see  him  here.'*     La  None  got  sngiy : 
**  I  am  astonislied,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have  so  soon  forgotten 
one  who  has  received  so  many  wounds  and  lost  an  arm  fighting 
for  you/'     "  Yes,  there  is  a  M.  de  la  Noue,  who  was  one  of  us 
and  who  bravely  defended  our  cause ;  but  he  never  flattered  us 
with  vain  liopes,  he  never  invited  us  to  conferences  to  betray  us." 
La  Noue  got  more  fiercely  angry :  "  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  rej^art 
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to  the  senate  what  I  have  to  say  to  them.'*  They  complied  and 
f  came  back  with  permission  for  him  to  enter  the  town.  The  people 
looked  at  him,  as  he  passed,  with  a  mixture  of  distrust  and  interest.. 
After  hearing  him,  the  senate  rejected  the  pacific  overtures  made 
to  them  by  La  None ;  "  We  have  no  raind  to  treat  specially  and 
for  ourselves  alone  ;  our  cau.se  is  that  of  God  and  of  all  the 
Churches  of  Franc-e;  we  i^-ill  accept  nothing  but  what  shall  seem 
proper  to  all  our  brethren.  For  yourself,  we  give  you  your 
choice  between  three  propositions :  remain  in  our  town  as  a  simple 
burgess,  and  we  will  give  you  quarters;  if  you  like  better  to  bo 
our  commandant,  all  the  nobility  and  the  people  wiW  gladly  have 
you  for  their  head,  and  will  fight  with  confidence  under  your 
orders ;  if  neither  of  these  propositions  suits  you,  you  shall  be 
■welcome  to  go  aboard  one  of  our  vessels  and  cross  over  to  England, 
where  you  will  find  many  of  your  friends."  La  Noue  did  not 
hesitate ;  he  became,  imder  the  authority  of  the  mayor  Jacques 
Henri,  the  military  head  of  La  Ttochelle,  whither  Charles  IX.  had 
sent  him  to  make  peace.  The  king  authorized  him  to  accept  this 
singular  position.  La  Noue  conducted  himself  so  honourably  in 
Hit  and  everybody  was  so  convinced  of  his  good  fiiitb  as  well  as 
bravery,  that  for  three  months  he  commanded  inside  La  Rochelle 
and  superintended  the  preparations  for  defence,  all  the  while 
trying  to  make  the  chances  of  peace  prevail.  At  the  end  of 
February,  1573,  he  recognized  the  impossibility  of  his  double 
commission,  and  he  went  away  from  La  Rochelle,  leaving  the 
place  in  better  condition  than  that  in  which  he  had  found  it,  with- 
out either  king  or  Rochellese  considering  that  they  had  any  right 
to  complain  of  him. 

Biron  first  and  then  the  duke  of  Anjou  in  person  took  the 
command  of  the  siege.  They  brought  up,  it  is  said,  40,000  men 
and  60  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Rochellese,  for  defensive  strength, 
bad  but  22  companies  of  refugees  or  inhabitants,  making  in  all 
3100  men.     The  siege  lasted  from  the  26th  of  Febuary  to  the  13th 

I  of  June,  1573;  six  assaults  were  made  on  the  place;  in  the  last, 
the  ladders  had  been  set  at  night  against  the  wall  of  what  was 
called  Gospel  bastion;  the  duke  of  Guise,  at  the  head  of  the 
assailants,  had  escaladed  the  breach,  but  there  he  discovered  a  new 
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ditcli  and  a  new  rampart  erected  inside ;  and^  confronted  by  thei 
unforeseen  obstacles,  the  men  recoiled  and  fell  back.    La  RocheUe 
was  saved,     Charles  IJX,  was  more  and  more  desirous  of  peace; 
his  brother,   the  duke  of  Anjoii,  bad  just  been  elected  king  of 
Poland ;  Charles  IX.  was  anxious  for  him  to  leave  France  and 
to  take  possession  of  his  new  kingdom.     Thanks  to  these  comp! 
cations,  the  Peace  of  La  RocheUe  was  signed  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1573.     Liberty  of  creed  and  worship  was  recognized  in  the  three 
towns  of  La  RocheUe,  Montauban,  and   Nimes.      They  were  n^H 
obliged  to   receive   any   royal    garrison,  on   condition    of  giviii^ 
hostages   to   be   kept  by   the   king   for   two   years.     Liberty  o^ 
worship  throughout  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  continued  tl^l 
be  recognized  in  the  case  of  lords  high-justiciary.      Everywhere 
else  the  reformers  had  promises  of  not  being  persecuted  for  thei 
creed,  under  the  obligation  of  never  holding  an  assembly  of  mo 
than  ten  persons  at  a  time.     These  were  the  most  favoiu^ble  co 
ditions  they  had  yet  obtained. 

Certainly  this  was  not  what  Charles  IX,  bad  calculated  upon 
when  he  consented  to  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  :  "  Provided 
he  had  said,  *' that  not  a  single  one  is  left  to  reproach  me/*  Tli 
massacre  had  been    accomplished  almost  without  any  resistan 
but  that  offered  by  certain  governors  of  provinces  or  towns,  vf)\0 
had  refused  to  take  part  in  it.     The  chief  leader  of  French  Pro- 
testanism,  Coligny,  had  been  the  first  victim.    Far  more  than  tha 
the  parliament  of  Paris  had  accepted  the  royal  lie  which  accuseJi 
Coligny  of  consph'ing  for  the  downfall  of  the  king  and  the  rojaji 
house;  a  decree,  on  that  very  ground,  sentenced  to  condemnatio 
the  memory,  the  family,  and  the  pi'operty  of  Cohgny,  with  all  sorM 
of  rigorous,  we  should  rather  say  atrocious,  circumstances.     Mi 
after  having  succeeded  so  well  against  the  Protestants,  Charlei 
IX.  saw  them  recovering  again,  renewing  the  struggle  with  him 
and  wresting  from  him  such  concessions  as  he  had  never  yet  mad* 
to  them.     More  than  ever  might  he  exclaim,   **  Then  I  shall  never 
have  rest ! "     The  news  that  came  to  hira  from  abroad  was  not 
more  calculated  to  satisfy  him.     The  St.  Bartholomew  had  strnck 
Eiu'ope  with  surprise  and  horror ;  not  only  amongst  the  princes 
and  in  the  countries  that  were  protestant,  in  England,  Scotland,  aiiJ 
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northern  Europe,  but  in  catholic  Germany  itself  there  was  a  very 
strong  feeling  of  reprobation ;  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II,  and  the 
Elector  PalatinG  Frederic  III.,  called  the  Piou^j  showed  it  openly; 
when  the  duke  of  Anjou,  elected  king  of  Poland,  went  through 
Germany  to  go  and  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  he  was  re- 
ceived at  Heidelberg  with  premeditated  coolness.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  not  a  soul  went  to  meet  him ;  alone  he 
ascended  the  steps  and  found  in  the  hall  a  picture  representing 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew;  the  elector  called  his  attention 
to  the  portraits  of  the  principal  victims,  amongst  others  that  of 
Colignyj  and  at  table  he  was  waited  upon  solely  by  French 
protestant  refugees.  At  Rome  itself,  in  the  midst  of  official  satis- 
faction and  pubHc  demonstrations  of  it  exhibited  by  the  pontifical 
court,  the  truth  came  out  and  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  was  touched 
by  it :  **  when  certain  of  my  lords  the  cardinals  who  were  beside 
him  asked  wherefore  be  wept  and  was  sad  at  so  goodly  a  despatch 
of  those  wi'etched  folk,  enemies  of  God  and  of  his  Holiuess :  *  I 
weep,*  said  the  pope,  *  at  the  means  the  king  used,  exceeding 
unlawful  and  forbidden  of  God,  for  to  inflict  such  punishment ;  I 
fear  that  one  will  fall  upon  him  and  that  he  will  not  have  a  very 
long  bout  of  it  (will  not  live  very  long).  I  fear  too  that  amongst 
so  many  dead  folk  there  died  as  many  innocent  as  guilty/'* 
[Brantome,  t.  iv.  p.  306,     He  attributes  this  language  to   Pope 

ius  v.,   who   died   four   months    before   the    St.   Bartholomew 

regory  XIII,,  elected  May  15,  1572,  was  pope  when  the  mas- 
sacre took  place.]  Only  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  II.,  a  fiinatical 
despot  and  pitiless  persecutor,  showed  complete  satisfaction  at  the 
event;  and  ho  offered  Charles  IX.  the  assistance  of  his  army,  if  he 
had  need  of  it,  against  what  there  was  remaining  of  heretics  in 

is  kingdom. 
Charles  IX,  had  not  mind  or  character  sufficiently  sound  or 
sufficiently  strong  to   support,  without   great   perturbation,   the 

fFect  of  so  many  violent,  repeated  and  often  contradictory  impres- 

'rions.     Catherine  de*  JMedici  had  brought  up  her  three  sons  solely 

with  a  view  of  having  their  confidence  and  implicit  obedience. 

*  All  the  actions  of  the  queen-mother,**  said  the  Venetian  ambas- 

or  Sigismund  Cavalli,  who  had  for  a  long  while  resided  at  her 
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court,  "  have  always  been  prompted  and  regulated  by  one  sin 
passion,  the  passion  of  ruling."  Her  son  Charles  had  yielded 
it  without  an  effort  in  his  youth.  **  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that* 
until  ho  was  five  and  twenty,  he  meant  to  play  the  fool,  that  is 
say,  to  think  of  nothing  but  of  enjoying  his  hey-day;  according] 
ho  showed  aversion  for  speaking  and  treating  of  business,  putti 
himself  altogether  in  his  mother's  hands*  Now,  he  no  Ion 
thinks  and  acts  in  the  same  way.  I  have  been  told  that,  si 
the  late  events,  he  requires  to  have  the  same  thing  said  moi^e  th 
three  times  over  by  the  queen  before  obe}nng  her/'  It  w 
not  with  regard  to  his  mother  only  that  Charles  had  chan 
*'  His  looks,"  says  Cavalli,  **  have  become  melancholy  and  sombre; 
in  his  conversations  and  audiences  he  does  not  look  the  speaker! 
the  face ;  he  droops  his  head,  closes  his  eyes,  opens  them  all 
once,  and,  as  if  he  found  the  movement  painful,  closes  them 
with  no  less  suddenness.  It  is  feared  that  the  demon  of  vengexiT) 
has  possessed  him ;  he  used  to  be  merely  severe ;  it  is  feared  th 
he  is  becoming  crueL  He  is  temperate  in  his  diet;  drinks  nothing 
but  water.  To  tire  himself,  at  any  price,  is  his  object.  He 
remains  on  horseback  for  twelve  or  fourteen  consecutive  hours 
and  so  he  goes  hunting  and  coursing  through  the  woods  the  sa; 
animal,  the  stag,  for  two  or  three  days,  never  stopping  but  to  e 
and  never  resting  but  for  an  instant  during  the  night.'*  He  wi 
passionately  fond  of  all  bodily  exercises,  the  practice  of  arms  and 
the  game  of  tennis.  '*  He  had  a  forge  set  up  for  himself,*'  8»; 
Brantome,  '*  and  I  have  seen  him  forging  cannon  and  horse-sh 
and  other  things  as  stoutly  as  the  most  robust  farners  and  for^ 
men.*'  He,  at  the  same  time,  showed  a  keen  and  intelligent  i 
terest  in  intellectual  works  and  pleasures.  He  often  had  a  raeetingi 
in  the  evening,  of  poets,  men  of  letters  and  artists,  Konsard^ 
Amadis  Jamin,  Jodi-lle,  Daurat,  Baif;  in  1570  he  gave  the 
letters  patent  for  the  establishment  of  an  Academy  of  poetry 
music,  the  first  literary  society  founded  in  France  by  a  king ;  but 
disappeared  amidst  the  civil  wars.  Charles  IX.  himself  sawg  i 
the  choir  and  he  composed  a  few  hunting-airs.  Ronsard  was  a 
favourite,  almost  a  friend,  wnth  him  ;  he  used  to  take  him  with 
him  on  his  trips  and  give  him  quarters  in  his  palace,  and  there  wa» 
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many  an  interchange  of  verse  between  them,  in  which  Ronsard  did 
not  always  have  the  advantage,  Charles  gave  a  literary  outlet  to 
his  passion  for  hunting;  he  wrote  a  little  treatise  entitled  La 
Chasse  rwfale,  which  was  not  published  until  1625,  and  of  which 
M.  Henry  Chevreul  brought  out,  in  1857,  a  charming  and  very 
correct  edition.  Charles  IX.  dedicated  it  to  his  lieutenant  of  the 
hunt,  Mosnil,  in  terras  of  such  modest  and  affectionate  simplicity 
that  they  deserve  to  be  kept  in  remembmnce :  '*  Mesnil,*' 
said  the  king,  "  I  should  feel  myself  far  too  ungrateful  and  expect 
to  be  chidden  for  presumptioo  if,  in  this  Httle  treatise  that  I  am 
minded  to  make  upon  stag-hunting,  1  did  not,  before  any  one 
begins  to  read  it,  avow  and  confess  that  I  learnt  from  you  what 
little  I  know.  ...  I  beg  you,  also,  Mesnil,  to  be  pleased  to 
correct  and  erase  what  there  is  wrong  in  the  said  treatise,  the 
which,  if  peradventuro  it  is  so  done  that  there  is  nothing  more 
required  than  to  reword  and  alter,  the  credit  will  be  firstly  yours 
for  having  so  well  taught  me  and  then  mine  for  having  so  well 
remembered.  Well,  then,  having  been  taught  by  so  good  a 
master,  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  essay  it,  begging  you  to  accept  it 
as  heartily  as  I  present  it  and  dedicate  it  to  you." 

These  details  and  this  quotation  arc  tdlowaljle  in  order  to  shed 
full  light  upon  the  private  and  iucoherent  character  of  tliis  king, 
who  bears  the  responsibility  of  one  of  the  most  tragic  events  in 
French  history.  In  the  spring  of  1574,  at  the  age  of  twenty-tlu^ee 
years  and  eleven  months,  and  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years  and 
six  months,  Charles  IX.  was  attacked  by  an  inflammatory  malady, 
which  brought  on  Aaolent  hemorrhage ;  he  was  revisited,  in  his 
troubled  sleep,  by  the  same  bloody  visions  about  which,  a  few 
days  after  the  St,  Bartholomew,  he  had  spoken  to  Ambrose  Pare. 
He  no  longer  retained  in  his  room  anybody  but  two  of  his 
servants  and  his  nurse,  **  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  although  she 
was  a  huguenot,"  says  the  contemporary  chronicler  Peter  de 
TEstoile.  "When  she  had  lain  down  upon  a  chest  and  was  just 
beginning  to  doze,  hearing  the  king  moaning,  weeping,  and  sigh- 

g,  she  went  full  gently  up  to  the  bed  :  '  Ah  !  nurse,  nurse,'  said 
the  king,  *  what  bloodshed  and  what  murders !  Ah  I  what  evil 
counsel  have  I  followed !     Oh !  my  God,  forgive    me   them   and 
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Lave  mercy  upon  me,  if  it  may  please  Thee !  I  know  not  what 
hath  come  to  me,  so  bewildered  and  agitated  do  they  make  rae. 
^\niat  will  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?     What  shall  I  do  ?     I  am  lost ;  I 
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see  it  well.'  Then  said  the  nurse  to  him  :  *  Sir,  the  murders  l^ 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  made  you  do  them  !  Of  yourself,  si^ 
you  never  could  ;  and  since  you  are  not  consenting  thereto  awl 
are  sorry  thereforj  believe  that  God  will  not  put  them  down  to 
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your  account  and  will  hide  them  with  the  cloak  of  justice  of  His 
Son,  to  whom  alone  you  must  have  recourse.  But,  for  God's 
sake,  let  your  Majesty  cease  weeping  T  And  thereupon,  having 
been  to  fetch  him  a  pocket-handkerchief  because  his  own  was 
soaked  with  teiirs,  after  that  the  king  bad  taken  it  from  her  hand, 
he  signed  to  her  to  go  away  and  leave  him  to  his  rest." 

On  Sunday,  May  30,  1574,  Whitsunday,  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  Charles  IX.  expired,  aft^er  having  signed  an  ordi- 
nance conferring  the  regency  upon  his  mother  Catherine,  "  who 
accepted  it,"  was  the  expression  in  the  letters  patent,  *'  at  the 
request  of  the  duke  of  Alenyon,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  other 
princes  and  peers  of  France."  According  to  D'Aubign^  Charles 
used  often  to  say  of  his  brother  Henry  that,  "  when  he  had  a 
kingdom  on  his  hands,  the  administration  would  find  him  out 
and  that  he  would  disappoint  those  who  had  hopes  of  him."  The 
last  words  he  said  were  **  that  he  was  glad  not  to  have  left  any 
young  child  to  succeed  him,  very  well  knowing  that  France 
needs  a  man,  and  that,  with  a  child,  the  king  and  the  reign  are 
unhappy." 
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HENRY  III.  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS  WAUS  (1574--1589). 


HOUGH  elected  king  of  Poland  on  the  9tb  of  May,  157:1, 
Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  liad  not  yet  left  Paris  at  the 
end  of  the  summer.  Impatient  at  his  slowness  to 
depart,  Charles  IX.  said,  with  hi^  usual  oath,  "By  God*8  deatli" 
my  brother  or  I  must  at  once  leave  the  kingdom;  my  mothtr 
shall  not  succeed  in  preventing  it."  **  Go,'*  said  Catherine  to 
Henry:  "you  will  not  be  away  long*"  She  foresaw,  witL  fto 
great  sorrow  one  would  say,  tlie  deatli  of  Charles  IX.  and  ber 
favonnte  son*a  accession  to  tlie  throne  of  France.  Ha%4ng  arrive*! 
in  Poland  on  the  25th  of  January,  1574,  and  been  crowned  at 
Cracow  on  the  24th  of  Fel>ruary,  Henry  had  been  scarcely  four 
months  king  of  Poland  when  he  was  apprised,  about  the  middle  of 
June,  that  his  brother  Charles  had  lately  died,  on  the  SCHh  of 
May,  and  that  he  was  king  of  France.  **  Do  not  waste  your  tiiw 
in  deliberating,"  said  his  French  advisers:  "you  must  go  awJ 
take  possession  of  the  throne  of  Franco  without  abdicating  tbat  i»f 
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Poland  :    go  at  once   and  inthout  fuss."     Henry  follo^ved   tLis 
mnsel.     He  left  Cracow,  on  the  18th  of  June,  with  a  very  few 
tttendants.      Some   Poles   were   apprehensive  of  his  design,  but 
said  nothing  about  it.     He  went  a  quarter  of  a  league  on  foot  to 
reach  the  horses  which  were  awaiting  Lim,  set  off  at  a  gallop,  rode 
.all  night,  and  arrived  next  day  early  on  the  frontier  of  Moravia, 
m  Austrian  province.     The  royal  flight  created  a  great  uproar  at 
'racow;  the  noblemen  and  even  the  peasants,  armed  with  stakes 
and  scythes,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  their  king.     They  did  not  come 
ip  with  him  ;  they  fell  in  with  his  chancellor  only,  Guy  du  Faur, 
Aeur  de  Pibrac,  who  had  missed  him  at  the  appointed  meeting- 
pl^e,  and  who,  whilst  seeking  to  rejoin  him,  had  lost  himself  in 
the  forests  and  marshes,  concealed  himself  in  the  osiers  and  reeds, 
and  been   obliged  now  and  then  to  dip  his  head  in  the  mud  to 
avoid  the  arrows  discharged  on  all  sidfes  by  the  peasants  in  pursuit 
of  the  king.     Being  arrested  by  some  people  who  were  for  taking 
him  back  to  C^racow  and  paying  him  out  for  his  complicity  in  his 
master's  flight,  he  with  great  difficulty  obtained  his  release  and 
permission    to   continue    his    road.      Destined   to   become   more 
celebrated  tjy  his  writings  and  by  his  Quatrains  moraux  than  by 
his  courtly  adventures,  Pibrac  rejoined  King  Henry  at  Vienna, 
where    the   emperor,    Maximilian    II,,    received    him    with   great 
^splendour.     Delivered  from  fatigue  and   danger,  Henry  appeared 
Hto  think  of   nothing  b\it  resting  and  diverting  himself ;,  he  tarried 
^Rto  his  heart's  content  at  Vienna,  Venice,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and 
Hp^urin.    He  was  everywhere  welcomed  with  brilliant  entertainments, 
"which    the    emperor,   Maximilian,   and   the    senators    of  Venice 
accompanied  with  good  ad\ace  touching  the  government  of  France 
^in  her  reHgious  troubles;  and  the  nominal  sovereign  of  two  king- 
Vdoms  took  nearly  three  months  in  going  from  that  whence  he 
had  fled  to  that  of  which  he  was  about  to  take  possession.   Having 
tostarted  from  Cracow  on  the  18th  of  June,  1574,  he  did  not  arrive 
Bimtil  the  5th  of  Heptember  at  Lyons,  whither  the  queen-mother 
^had  sent  his  brother  the  duke  of  Alen^on  and  his  brother-in-law 
'ting  of  Navarre    to    receive    him,    going    herself  as  far  as 
^oin  in  Dauphiny  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  see  her  darling 
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The  king's  entry  into  France  caused,  says  De  Thou,  a  strange 
revulsion  in  all  minds.     *'  During  the  lifetime  of  Charles  IX.,  none 
had  seemed  more  worthy  of  the  throne  than  Henry,  and  every- 
body   desired    to  have   him   for  master.      But   scarcely   had    ho 
arrived  when  disg^ust  set  in  to  the  extent  of  auguring  very  ill  of  his 
reign.     There  was  no  longer  any  trace  in  this  prince,  who  had 
been  nursed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  lap  of  war,  of  that  manly  and 
warlike    courage   which   had   been    so  much  admired^      He  no 
longer  rode  on  horseback ;  he  did  not  show  himself  amongst  his 
people  as  his  predecessors  had  been  w^ont  to  do ;  he  "was  only  to 
be  seen  shut  up  with  a  few  favourites  in  a  little  painted  boat 
which  went  up  and  down  the  Saone;  he  no  longer  took  his  meals 
without  a  balustrade  wliich  did  not  allow  him  to  be  approached 
any  nearer;  and  if  anybody  had  any  petitions  to  present  to  hiru, 
they  had  to  wait  for  him  as, he  came  out  from  dinner,  when  he 
took  them  as  he  hurried  by.      For  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
he  remained  closeted  with  some  young  folks  who  alone  had  the 
prince's  ear,  without  anybody's  knowing  how  they  had  arrived  at 
this  distinction,  whilst  the  gi'eat  and  those  whose  services  were 
known  could  scarcely  get  speech  of  him.     Showiness  and  efft'ini- 
nacy  had  taken  the  place  of  the  grandeur  and  majesty  which  had 
formerly  distinguished  our  kings'*  [De  Thou,  Iliatoire  univemellf, 
t.  vii.  p.  134]. 

The  time  was  ill  chosen  by  Henry  III,  for  this  change  of  habits 
and  for  becoming  an  indolent  and  voluptuous  king,  set  upon 
taking  his  pleasure  in  his  court  and  isolating  himself  from  hisj 
people.  The  condition  and  ideas  of  France  were  also  changingtl 
but  to  issue  in  the  assumption  of  quite  a  different  character  and^ 
to  receive  development  in  quite  a  different  direction.  Catholics  or' 
Protestants,  agents  of  the  king's  government  or  malcontents,  all 
were  getting  a  taste  for  and  adopting  the  practice  of  independence 
and  a  vigorous  and  spontaneous  activity.  The  bonds  of  the 
feudal  system  were  losing  their  hold,  and  were  not  ypt  replaced  bjf 
those  of  a  hierarchically  organized  administration.  Religioiii 
creeds  and  political  ideas  were  becoming,  for  thoughtful  and 
straightforward  spirits,  rules  of  conduct,  powerful  motives  rf] 
action,  and  they  furnished  the  ambitious  with  effective  weapons. 
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The*tlieologians  of  the  Catholic  Ohurcli  and  of  the  reformed 
Churches,  on  one  side  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  Cartlinals  (^am- 
peggi  and  Sadolefc  and  other  learned  priests  or  prelates,  and  on 
the  other  side  Calvin,  Theodore  de  Beze,  Melancthon,  and  Biicer, 
were  working  with  zeal  to  build  up  into  systems  of  dogma  their 
interpretations  of  the  great  facts  of  Christiariity,  and  they  suc- 
ceeiled  in  implanting  a  passionate  attachment  to  them  in  their 
flocks.  Independently  of  these  religious  controversies,  superior 
minds,  profound  lawyers,  learned  scholars  were  applying  their 
energies  to  founding,  on  a  philosophical  basis  and  historic  prin- 
ciples, the  organization  of  governments  and  the  reciprocal  rights 
of  princes  and  peoples.  Ramus,  one  of  the  lust  and  of  the  most 
to  be  lamented  victims  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  ;  Fmncis  Hotman, 
who,  in  his  Franco-Gallia^  aspired  to  graft  the  new  national 
liberties  upon  the  primitive  institutions  of  the  Fmnks;  Hubert 
Languet,  the  elof(uent  author  of  the  Vindiem  contra  tifrannos^  or 
de  la  Puissa)ire  letjlfhue  du  Prtncr  tiur  h  Peuple  et  dti  Pruple  srtr  h 
Prince ;  John  Bodin,  the  first,  in  original  merit,  amongst  the 
publicists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  his  sU  livres  da  la  Rej'UR* 
UQFE ;  all  these  eminent  men  boldly  tackled  the  great  questions  of 
political  liberty  or  of  legislative  reforms,  Le  Conire-jm^  that 
republican  treatise  byDe  la  Boetie,  written  in  154G  and  circulated, 
at  first,  in  manuscript  only,  was  inserted,  between  1576  and  1578, 
in  the  Memolns  dc  rEtat  de  France^  and  passionately  extolled  by 
the  independent  thinker  Michael  de  Montaigne  in  his  Ei^sats,  of  which 
nine  editions  were  published  between  1580  and  1598  and  evidently 
very  much  read  in  the  world  of  letters.  An  intellectual  movement 
ao  active  and  powerful  could  not  foil  to  have  a  potent  effect  upon 
political  life.  Before  the  St.  Bartholomew,  the  gi*eat  religious  and 
political  parties,  the  catholic  and  the  protestant,  were  formed  and 
at  grips;  the  house  of  Lorraine  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics,  and 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  CondiS,  and  Coligny  at  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
tc'Stants,  with  royalty  trying  feebly  and  vainly  to  maintain  between 
them  a  hollow  peace.  To  this  stormy  and  precarious,  but 
organized  and  clearly  defined  condition  tlie  St.  Bartholomew  had 
caused  anarchy  to  succeed.  Protestantism,  vanquished  but  not 
destroyed,  broke  up  into   provincial  and  municipal  associations 
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without  recognized  and   dominant   heads,  without  discipline  or 
combination  in  respect  of  either   their    present  management  or 
their  ultimate  end.   Catholicism,  though  victorious,  likewise  under- 
went a  break-up  :  men  of  mark,  towns  and  provinces  would  not 
accept  the  St,  Bartholomew  and  its  consequences ;  a  new  party, 
the  party  of  the  poUcistSy  sprang  up,  opposed  to  the  principle  and 
abjuring  the  practice  of  persecution,  having  no  mind  to  follow 
either  the  Catholics  in  their  outrages  or  royalty  in  its  tergiver- 
sations, and  striving  to  maintain  in  the  provinces  and  the  towns 
where  it  had  the  upper  hand,  enough  of  order  and  of  justice  to  at 
least  keep  at  a  distance  the  civil  war  which  was  elsewhere  raging. 
Languedoc  owed  to  Marshal  do  Damville,  second  son  of  the  con- 
stable Anne  de  Montmorency,  this  comparatively  bearable  position. 
But  the  degree  of  security  and  of  local  peace  which  it  offered  the 
people  was  so  imperfect,  so  uncertain,  that  the  break-up  of  the 
country  and  of  the  State  went  still  further.     In  a  part  of  Lan- 
guedoc, in  the  Vivarais,  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  put  their 
habitations  and  their  property  in  safety,  resolved  to  make  a  league 
amongst  themselves  without  consulting  any  authority,  not  even 
M'^^rshal    de    Damville,     the    peace-seeking    governor    of  their 
province.     Their  treaty  of  alliance  ran,  that  arms  should  be  laid 
down  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Vivarais ;  that  none,  foreigner  or 
native,  should  be  liable  to  trouble  for  the  past ;  that  tillers  of  the 
soil  and  traders  should  suffer  no  detriment  in  person  or  property; 
that  all  hostilities  shoidd  cease  in  the  towns  and  all  forays  in  tbe 
country;    that  there   should   everywhere  be  entire  freedom  for 
commerce;  that  cattle  which  had  been  lifted   shoidd  be  ioimo 
diately  restored  graik  ;  that  concerted  action  should  1^  taken  to 
get  rid  of  the  garrisons  out  of  the  country  and  to  raze  the  for- 
tresses, according  as  the  public  weal  might  require  ;  and,  finally, 
that  whosoever  should  dare  to  violate  these  regulations  should  be 
regarded  as  a  traitor  and  punished  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace*    **  As  soon  as  the  different  authorities  in  the  State,  Marshal 
de  Damville  as  well  as  the  rest,  were  informed  of  this  novelty/* 
says  De  Thou,  "  they  made  every  effort  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
effect ;  *  Nothing  could  bo  of  more  dangerous  example,'  tliey  sai<i, 
*  than  to  suffer  the  people  to  make  treaties  in  this  way  and  on  thcii 
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own  authority  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  his  Majesty  or 
of  those  ^vho  represented  him  in  the  provinces.'  The  folks  of  the 
Vivarais,  on  the  contrary,  presumed  to  justify  themselves  by 
saying  that  the  step  they  had  taken  did  not  in  any  way  infringe 
the  king's  authority;  that  it  was  rather  an  opening  given  by  them 
for  securely  establishing  tranquillity  in  the  kingdom ;  that  nothing 
was  more  advantageous  or  could  contribute  more  towards  peace 
than  to  raze  all  those  fortresses  set  up  in  the  heart  of  the  State, 
which  were  like  so  many  depots  of  revolt;  that  by  a  diminution  of 
the  garrisons  the  revenues  of  his  Majesty  would  be  propor- 
tionately augmented;  that,  at  any  rate,  there  would  result  this 
advantage,  tliat  the  lands,  which  formed  almost  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  kingdom,  would  bo  cultivated,  that  commerce  would  flourish, 
and  that  the  people,  delivered  from  fear  of  the  many  scoundrels 
who  found  a  retreat  in  those  places,  would  at  last  be  able  to  draw 
breath  after  the  many  misfortunes  they  had  experienced," 

It  was  in  this  condition  of  disorganization  and  red-hot  anarchy 
that  Henry  III.,  on  his  return  from  Poland,  and  after  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, found  France ;  it  was  in  the  face  of  all  these  forces,  full 
of  life,  but  scattered  and  excited  one  against  another,  that,  with 
the  aid  of  his  mother  Catherine,  he  had  to  re-establish  unity  in  the 
State,  the  effectiveness  of  the  government^  and  the  public  peace. 
It  was  not  a  task  for  which  the  tact  of  an  utterly  corrupted 
woman  and  an  irresolute  prince  sufficed.  What  could  the  artful 
manoBuvrings  of  Catherine  and  the  waverings  of  Henry  III.  do 
towards  taming  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  at  the  same  time, 
and  obliging  them  to  live  at  peace  with  one  another  under  one 
equitable  and  effective  power?  Henry  IV,  was  as  yet  unformed, 
nor  was  his  hour  yet  come  for  this  great  work.  Henry  IIL  and 
Catherine  de'  Medici  failed  in  it  completely  ;  their  government 
of  fifteen  years  served  only  to  make  them  lose  their  reputation 
for  ability  and  to  aggravate  for  Franco  the  evils  which  it  was 
their  business  to  heal.  In  1575,  a  year  only  after  Henry  III/s 
accession,  revolt  penetrated  to  the  royal  household.  The  duke  of 
Alen^on,  the  king*s  younger  brother,  who,  since  his  brother's 
coronation,  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Anjou,  escaped  on  the  15th 
f  September  from  the  Louvre  by  a  window,   and   from    Paris 
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by  a  hole  made  m  the  wall  of  cireumvallation.     He  fled  to  Dreu: 
a  town  in  his  appanage,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  lav^i 
number  of  mal-contents,  nobles  and  burgesses,  catholic  and  reforme<.l, 
mustered  around  him  under  this  name  of  no  religious  signiiican< 
between  the  two  old  parties.     On  the  17th  of  Sept43mber,  in  hit 
manifesto,  he  gave  as  reasons  for  his  revolt,  excessive  taxatioB, 
waste  of  the  public  revenues,  the  feebleness  of  the  royal  authority^ 
incapable  as  it  was  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  rehgious  troubles,  au( 
the  disgrace  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  himself  "  by  pernicious 
ministers  who  desire  to  have  the  government  in  their  sole  patronage,i 
excluding  from  it  the  foremost  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
court,  and   devouring   all  that  there   is   rcmainiug  to    the   poor 
people,"    He  protested  his  devotion  to  the  king  his  brother,  at  thd 
same  time  declaring  war  against  the  Guises. 

King  Henry  of  Navarre,  testifying  little  sympathy  with  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  remained  at  court,  abandoning  himself  apparently  to  liis 
pleasures  alone.  Two  of  his  faithful  servants,  the  poet-hLsturian 
D'Aubignd  was  one  of  them,  licard  him  one  night  sighing  as  he 
lay  in  bed  and  humming  half-aloud  this  versicle  from  the  88th 
Psalm  :— 

"  RemoTod  from  fricudy,  I  sigh  alone 
In  a  loathM  dungeon  laid,  where  none 
A  viHit  will  voucliBafe  to  mo, 
Cotiflned  past  hope  of  liberty." 

*'  Sir,**  said  D'Aubigne  eagerly,  **  it  is  true  then  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  worketli  and  dwelleth  in  you  still  ?  You  sigh  unto  God 
because  of  the  absence  of  your  friends  and  faithful  servants;  ami 
all  the  while  they  are  together,  sighing  because  of  yours  and 
labouring  for  your  freedom.  But  you  have  only  tears  in  jour 
eyes,  and  they,  arras  in  hand,  are  fighting  your  enemies.  As  for 
us  two,  we  were  talking  of  taking  to  flight  to-morrow  when  your 
voice  made  us  draw  the  curtain.  Bethink  you,  sir,  that,  after  us,  the 
hands  that  w^iU  serve  you  would  not  dare  refuse  to  employ  poiBon 
and  the  knife."  Henry,  much  moved,  resolved  to  follovr  ihe 
example  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  His  departure  was  fixed  for  tht? 
3rd  of  February,  lo76.  He  went  and  slept  at  Senha;  hunted  next 
day  very  early,   and,  on  his  return   from    hunting,   finding  his 


horses  baited  and  ready,  "What  news?"  he  asked.  *^  Sir,"  said 
D' Aubigne,  "  wc  are  betrayed  ;  the  king  knows  all ;  the  road  to 
death  and  shame  is  Paris;  that  to  life  and  glory  is  anywhere 
else."  "  That  is  more  than  enough ;  away  !"  rephed  Henry.  They 
rotle  all  night  and  arrived  without  misadventure  at  Alengon.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen,  liaving  been  apprised  in  time,  went 
thither  tn  join  the  king  of  Navarre.  He  pursued  his  road  in  their 
company.  From  Senlis  to  the  Loire  lie  was  silent;  but  when  he 
had  crossed  the  river,  **  Praised  be  God  who  has  delivered  me!** 
ho  cried :  "  at  Paris  they  were  the  death  of  my  mother ;  there  they 
killed  the  admiral  and  my  best  servants;  and  they  had  no  mind  to 
do  any  better  by  me,  if  God  had  not  had  me  in  His  keeping.  I 
return  thither  no  more  unless  I  am  dragged,  I  regret  only  two 
.things  that  I  have  left  behind  at  Paris,  mass  and  my  wife.  As  for 
mass,  I  will  try  to  do  without  it ;  but,  as  for  my  wife,  I  cannot ; 
I  mean  to  see  her  again."  He  disavowed  the  appearances  of 
Catholicism    he   had    assumed,    again    made   open    profession    of 

I  Protestantism  by  holding  at  the  baptismal  font,  in  the  conventicle, 
the  daughter  of  a  physician  amongst  his  friends.  Then  ho  reached 
B&im,  declaring  that  he  meant  to  remain  there  independent  and 
free*  A  few  days  before  his  departure  he  had  written  to  one  of 
his  Bearnese  friends  :  "  Tlie  court  is  the  strangest  you  ever  saw. 
We  are  almost  always  ready  to  cut  one  another's  throats.     We  wear 

t  daggers,  shirts  of  mail,  and  very  often  the  whole  cuirass  under 
the  cape.  I  am  only  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  deliver  a  little 
battle,  for  they  tell  me  they  will  kill  me,  and  I  want  to  be  before- 
hand." Mesdames  de  Carnavalet  and  do  Sauve,  two  of  his  fair 
friends,  had  warned  him  that,  far  from  giving  him  the  lieutenant- 

■  generalship,  which  had  been  so  often  promised  him,  it  had  ]>een 
decided  to  confer  this  office  on  the  king*s  brother  in  order  to  get 
I      him  back  to  court  and  seize  his  person  as  soon  as  h©  arrived. 
■     It  was  the  increasing  preponderance  of  the  Guises,  at  court  as 
well  as  in  the  countiy,  which  caused  the  two  princes  to  take  this 

k  sudden  resolution.  Since  Henry  III.'s  coming  to  the  throne,  war 
had  gone  on  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  but 
languidly  and  with  frequent  suspensions  through  local  and  short- 
lived truces*    The  king  and  the  queen-mother  would  have  beenver 
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glad  that  the  St.  Bartholomew  should  be  short-lived  also^  as  a  neces- 
sary but  transitory  crisis  ;  it  had  rid  them  of  their  most  formidable 
adversaries,  CoHgny  and  the  reformers  of  note  who  were  about 
him.     Henry  and  Catherine  aspired  to  no  more  than   resuming 
their  policy  of  manoeuvring  and  wavering  between  the  two  parties 
engaged  in  the  stmggle ;  but  it  was  not  for  so  poor  a  result  that  the 
ardent  Catholics  had  committed  the  crime  of  the  St. Bartholomew: 
they  promised  themselves  from  it  the  decisive  victorj^  of  their 
Church  and  of  their  supremacy.     Henry  de  Guise  came  forward  as 
their  leader  in  this  gmnd  design ;  there  are  to  be  read,  beneath  a 
portrait  of  him  done  in  the  sixteentli  century,  these  verses,  also  of 
that  date : — 

*•  The  virtue,  greatness,  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Of  jonder  duke,  tnnmphant  far  and  oenr. 
Do  make  bad  men  to  &liriak  with  coward  fear. 
And  Gotra  own  eath<>lic  Cliurch  to  frtictify. 
In  armour  clad,  like  maddcD'd  Mars  he  movea; 
The  tremhling  huguenot  cowers  at  his*  glance ; 
A  prop  for  Holy  Church  is  his  good  lance  ; 
His  eye  ie  ever  mild  to  those  he  loveb/* 

Guise  cultivated  very  carefully  this  ardent  confidence  on  tie 
part  of  catholic  France  ;  he  recommended  to  his  partisans  att<?ntion 
to  little  pious  and  popular  practices :  "  I  send  you  some  pat«^ 
Bosters  [meaning,  in  the  plural,  the  beads  of  a  chaplet  or  thei 
chaplet  entire],"  ho  wrote  to  his  wife,  Catherine  of  Cleves ;  "you 
will  have  strings  made  for  them  and  string  them  together.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  dare  offer  some  of  them  to  the  quwiH 
and  to  ray  lady  mother.  Ask  advice  of  Mesdames  de  Ret2  anH 
de  Villeroy  about  it/*  The  flight  and  insurrection  of  the  duke  of, 
Anjou  and  the  king  of  Navarre  furnished  the  duke  of  Guise  with 
a  very  natural  occasion  for  re-engaging  in  the  great  stniggl* 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  wherein  the  chief  part 
belonged  to  hira.  Let  ua  recur,  for  a  moment,  to  the  origin  of 
that  struggle  and  the  part  taken  in  it,  at  the  outset,  by  il* 
princes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine:  **  As  early  as  the  year  iWi 
twenty-six  years  before  the  afatr  of  the  barricades,''*  says  M.  Vitot 
in  the  excellent  introduction  which  he  has  put  at  the  head  of  his 
beautiful   historic   dramas   from   the   last  half  of  the   sixteenth 
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sentury,  "  Cardinal  Cliarles  of  Lorraine,  being  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,   conceived  the    plan   of  a  Ilohj  League^  or   association  of 
Catholics,  whicli  was  to  have  the  triple  object  of  defending,  by 
armed  force,  the  Romish  Church   in  Franco,  of  obtaining  for  the 
—^cardinaFs  brother,  Duke  Francis  de  Guise,  the  lieutenant-general- 
Hphip  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  helping  him  to  ascend  the  throne,  in 
^kase  the  line  of  the  Valois  shoidd  become  extinct.     The  death  of 
^Bpke  Francis,  murdered  in  front  of  Orleans  by  Poltrot,  did  not 
permit  the  cardinal  to  carry  out  his  plan.     Five  years  afterwards, 
Henry  de  Guise,  ehlest  son  of  Francis  and  then  eighteen  years  of 
age,  caused  to  be  drawn  up,  for  the  first  time,  a  form  of  oath 
-     whereby  the  dignitaries  bound  themselves  to  sacrifice  their  goods 
and  lives  in  defence  of  the  catholic  religion  in  the  face  of  and 
against  all,  except  the  king,  the  rojal  family,  and  the  princes  of 
their  connexion.     This  form  was  signed  by  the  nobility  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Brie,  a  province  of  which  Henry  de  Guise  was  governor, 
and,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1568,  the  bishop,  and  clergy  of  Troyes 
signed  it  likewise.     The  association  is  named,  in  the  form,  Hohj 
^mLeague^  Christian  and  royal.     Up  to  the  year  1576  it  remained 
Haeci^et  and  did  not  cross  the  boundaries  of  Champagne/'     To  this 
summary  of  M.  Vik?t's  may  be  added  that  independently  of  the 
Chamj)agnese  league  of   1568  and  in  the  interval  between  15G8 
and  1575  there  had  been  formed,  in  some  provinces  and  towns. 
Other  local  associations  for  the  defence  of  the  catholic  Church 
igainst  the  heretics.     When,  in  1575,  lirst  the  duke  of  Anjou  and 
after  him  the  king  of  Navarre  were  seen  flying  from  the  court  of 
^Henry  III.  and  commencing  an  insurrection  with  the  aid  of  a 
"considerable   body   of    German    auxiliaries   and    French    refugees 
already  on  French  soil  and  on  tbeir  way  across  Champagne,  the 

Peril  of  the  catholic  Church  appeared  so  grave  and  so  urgent  that, 
I  the  threatened  provinces,  the  Catholics  devoted  themselves  with 
ardour  to  the  formation  of  a  grand  association  for  the  defence  of 

I  their  cause.  Then  and  thus  was  really  born  ihc  League^  secret  at 
first  but,  before  long,  publicly  and  openly  proclaimed,  which  held 
m>  important  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Picardy  and  Cliampagne  were  the  first  scene  of  its  formation ;  but 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces  the  same  travail  took    place   and 
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brought  forth  fruits.  At  Paris,  a  burgess  nauicd  La  Roche-Blond, 
and  devoted  to  the  Guises,  a  perfumer  named  Pet.er  de  la  Bniyire 
aud  his  sou  Matthew  de  \ti  Bruytre,  councillor  at  the  Chiitelet 
were,  says  De  Thou,  the  first  and  most  zealous  preachei's  of  (hr' 
Umon:  "At  their  solicitatiou,**  continues  the  aust/ere  tnagistratOj 
**  all  the  debauchees  there  were  in  this  great  city,  all  folks  wU< 
only  hope  was  in  civil  war  for  the  indulgence  of  their  libertini 
or  for  a  safe  means  of  satisfying  their  avarice  or  their  ambition, 
enrolled  themselves  eraiilously  in  this  force.  Many,  even  of  the 
richest  burgesses,  wliose  hatred  for  Protestants  blinded  them  so 
far  as  not  to  see  the  dangers  to  which  such  associations  expos 
public  trainpiillity  in  a  well  regulated  State,  had  the  weakness  to 
join  tlie  seditious.  ...»  Many  asked  for  time  to  consider,  and, 
before  making  any  engagement,  they  wont  to  see  President  de 
Thou  [rThristopher,  premier  president  of  the  parliament  of  Parif 
since  I061J,  and  father  of  the  historian  James  Augustus  de  Thon]^^ 
informed  him  of  these  secret  assemblies  and  all  that  went  on  there, 
and  begged  him  to  tell  them  whether  he  approved  of  them  and 
whether  it  was  true  that  the  court  authorized  them.  M.  de  Thou 
answei-ed  them  at  once,  with  that  straightforwardness  w^hicli  was 
innate  in  him,  that  these  kinds  of  proceedings  had  not  yet  com0 
to  hi.H  knowledge,  that  he  doubted  whether  they  had  the  appro- 
bation of  his  Majesty,  and  that  they  would  do  wisely  to  hohl  aloof 
from  all  such  associations.  The  authority  of  this  great  man  begai 
to  throw  suspicion  u|>Dn  the  designs  of  the  JJnionistSt  and  his 
reply  ]>revented  many  [)orsons  from  casting  in  tlieir  lot  with  the 
party ;  but  they  wlio  found  tliemselves  at  the  head  of  this  faction 
were  not  the  folk.s  to  so  easily  give  up  their  projects,  for  they  felt 
themselves  too  well  supported  at  court  and  amongst  the  peojile. 
They  advised  the  Lorraine  princes  to  have  the  Union  promidgj^ted 
in  the  provinces,  and  to  labour  to  make  the  nobility  of  the  king* 
dom  enter  it." 

Ileni-y  de  Guise  ditl  not  hesitate.  At  tlie  same  time  that  lie 
avowed  the  League  aud  laboured  to  propagate  it,  he  did  what  was 
far  more  effectual  for  its  success  :  he  entered  the  field  and  gained 
a  victory.  The  German  allies  and  French  refugees  who  had  come 
to  support  Prince  Henry  de  Conde  and  the  duke  of  Aujoii  in  their 
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■insurrection  advanced  into  Champagne.  Guise  had  nothing 
ready,  neither  army  nor  money ;  ho  mustored  in  haste  three 
thousand  horse  who  were  to  be  followed  by  a  body  of  foot  and  a 
moiety  of  the  king's  guards;  **  I  haven*t  a  sou,"  ho  wrote  to  his 
wife ;  **  take  something  out  of  the  king's  chest,  if  there  is  any- 
thing there ;  provided  you  know  that  there  is  something  there, 
1  don't  be  afraid ;  take  it  and  send  it  me  at  once.  As  for  the 
rettrest  they  are  more  afraid  of  us  than  we  of  them;  don't  bo 
frightened  about  them  on  my  account;  the  greatest  danger  I  shall 

B  run  will  bo  that  a  glass  of  wine  may  break  in  ray  hand."     He  set 

■  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Germans,  came  up  witli  them  on  the  10th  of 
H  October,  1575,  at  Port-u-Binson,  on  the  Marne,  and  ordered  them 
H^  be  attacked  by  his  brother  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  whom  he  sup- 
ported vigorously.  They  were  broken  and  routed.  The  Jmni^ 
according  to  the  expression  at  the  time,  lasted  all  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  during  the  night  :  "  a  world  of  dead  covers  the  field  of 
battle,"  wrote  Guise,     He  had  himself  been  wounded  :  he  went  in 

I  obstinate  pursuit  of  a  mounted  foe  whom  he  had  twice  touched 
with  his  sword,  and  who,  in  return,  had  fired  two  pistol-shots,  of 
which  one  took  effect  in  the  leg,  and  the  other  carried  away  part 
of  his  cheek  and  his  left  ear.     Thence  came  his  name  of  Henry 

I  the  Scanned  (Ir  BahtjW),  which  has  clung  to  him  in  history. 
Scarcely  four  years  had  rolled  away  since  the  St.  Bai-tholomew. 
In  vain  had  been  the  massacre  of  10,000  Protestants,  according  to 
the  lowest,  and   of  100,000,  according  to  the  higliest  estimates, 

■  besides  nearly  all  the  renowned  chiefs  of  the  party  ;  Charles  IX.*b 
earnest  prayer :  **  That  none  remain  to  reproach  rao  !'*  was  so 
far  from  accomplishment  that  tlie  war  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  recommenced  in  almost  every  part  of  France  with 

I  redoubled  passion,  with  a  new  iuiportance  of  character  and  with 
symptoms  of  nuich  longer  duration  than  at  its  first  out-break. 
Both  parties  had  found  leaders  made,  both  from  their  position  and 
their  capacity,  to  command  them.  Admiml  Coligny  was  succeeded 
by  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  destined  to  become  Henry  IV, ; 
and  Duke  Francis  of  Guise  by  his  son  Henry,  if  not  as  able,  at  any 
rate  as  brave  a  soldier,  and  a  more  determined  Catholic  than  he. 
Amongst    tlie    Prot-estants,    Sully    and  Du    Plessis-Mornay    were 
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aaauraing  shape  and  irapoi-tance  by  the  side  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
Catherine  de'  Medici  placed  at  her  son's  service  her  Italian  adroit- 
ness, her  maternal  devotion  and  an  energy  rare  for  a  woman 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  for  forty- three  yeara  a 
queen,  and  worn  out  by  intrigue  and  business  and  pleasure. 
Finally,  to  the  question  of  religion,  the  primary  cause  of  the 
struggle,  was  added  a  question  of  kingship,  kept  in  the  background 
but  ever  present  in  thought  and  deed  :  which  of  the  three  houses 
of  Valois,  Bourbon,  and  Lorraine  should  remam  in  or  enter  upon 
possession  of  the  throne  of  France?  The  interests  and  the 
arabition  of  families  and  of  individuals  were  playing  their  jmri 
simultaneously  with  the  controversies  and  the  passions  of  creed. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  twelve  years,  from  1576  to 
1588,  with  constant  alternations  of  war,  truce,  and  precarious 
peace,  and  in  the  midst  of  constant  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
Henry  ILL,  between  alliance  with  the  League,  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Guise,  and  adjustment  with  the  Protestants,  of  whom  the 
king  of  Navarre  was  every  day  becoming  the  more  and  more  avowed 
leader.  Between  1576  and  1580,  four  treaties  of  peace  were  oon- 
cluded  :  in  1576,  the  peace  called  Monsieur* n,  signed  at  Chastensy 
in  Orleanness;  in  1577,  the  peace  of  Bergerac  or  of  Poitiers;  in  1579, 
the  peace  of  Nerac  ;  in  1580,  the  peace  of  Fleix  in  Perigord.  In  No- 
vember ,1576,  the  states-general  were  convoked  and  a&seml)led  at 
Blois,  where  they  sat  and  deliberated  up  to  March,  1577,  without 
any  important  result.  Neither  these  diplomatic  conventions  nor 
these  national  assemblies  had  force  enough  to  establish  a  real  and 
lasting  peace  between  the  two  parties,  for  the  parties  themselve* 
would  not  have  it;  in  vaiu  did  Henry  III,  make  concessions  and 
promises  of  liberty  to  the  Protestants ;  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  guarantee  their  execution  and  make  it  respected  by  tlieir 
adversaries*  At  heart  neither  Protestants  nor  Catholics  were  for 
accepting  mutual  liberty;  not  only  did  they  both  consider  tbem* 
selves  in  possession  of  all  religious  truth,  but  they  also  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  impose  it  by  force  upon  their  adversari^^^ 
The  discovery  (and  the  term  is  used  advisedly,  so  slow  la  ca 
and  so  long  awaited  has  been  the  fact  which  it  expresses),  the  du 
covery  of  the  legitimate  separation  between  the  intellectual  world 
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and  tlie  political  world  and  of  the  necessity,  also,  of  having  the 
intellectual  world  free  in  order  that  it  may  not  make  upon  the 
political  world   a  war  which,  in  the  inevitable  contact  between 
them,  the  latter  could  not  support  for  long,  this  grand  and  salu- 
tary discovery,  be  it  repeated,  and  its  practical  influence  in  the 
government  of  people   cannot  be  realized    save  in  communities 
already  highly  enlightened  and    politically   well   ordered*     Good 
order,  politically,  is  indispensable  if  liberty,  intellectually,  is  to 
■  develope  itself  regidarly  and  do  the  conuuunity  more  good  than 
^  it  causes  of  trouble  and  embarrassment.      They  only  who  have 
confidence   in    human    intelligence    sincerely   admit   its    right   to 
freedom  ;  and  confidence  in  human  intelligence  is  possible  only  in 
the  midst  of  a  political  regimen  which  Ukewise  gives  the  human 
community  the  guarantees  whereof  its   interests  and  its  lasting 
security  have  absolute  need.     The  sixteenth  century  was  a  long 
way  fi'om  these  conditions  of  harmony  between  the  intellectual 
world  and  the  pohtical  world,  the  necessity  of  which  is  beginning 
to  be  understood  and  admitted  by  only  the  most  civilized  and  best 
governed  amongst  modern  communities.     It  is  one  of  the  most 
tardy  and  difficult  advances  that  people  have  to  accomplish  in  their 
life  of  labour.     The  sixteenth  century  helped  France  to  make  con- 
siderable strides  in  civilization  and  intellectual  development ;  but 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteentli  have  taught  her  how  great  still,  in 
the  art  of  governing  and  being  governed  as  a  tree  people,  are  her 
children*s  want  of  foresight  and  inexperience,  and  to  what  extent 
they  require  a  strong  and  sound  organization  of  political  freedom 
in  order  that  they  may  without  danger  enjoy  intellectual  freedom, 
its  pleasures  and  its  glories. 

From  1576  to  1588,  Henry  III.  had  seen  the  difficulties  of  his 
government  continuing  and  increasing.  His  attempt  to  maintain 
his  own  independence  and  the  mastery  of  the  situation  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  by  making  concessions  and  promises  at 
one  time  to  the  former  and  at  anotlier  to  the  latter,  had  not  suc- 
ceeded ;  and,  in  1584,  it  became  still  more  difficult  to  practise.  On 
thelOth  of  June  in  that  year  Henry  lll/s  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
died  at  Chateau-Thierry.  By  this  death  the  leader  of  the  Pro- 
testants, Henr3%  king  of  Navarre,  became  lawful  heir  to  the  throne 
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of  France.  The  Leaguers  could  not  stomach  that  prospect.  The 
Guises  turned  it  to  formidable  account.  They  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  future  of  Franco  a  subject  of  negotiation  with  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  at  that  time  her  most  dangerous  enemy  in  Europe.  By  a 
secret  convention  concluded  at  Joinville  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1584,  between  Philip  and  the  Guises,  it  was  stipulated  that  at 
the  death  of  Henry  III.  the  crown  should  pass  to  Charles,  cardinal 
of  Bourbon^  sixty-four  years  of  age,  the  king  of  Navarre's  uncle, 
who,  in  order  to  make  himself  king,  undertook  to  set  aside  his 
nephew's  hereditary  right  and  forbid,  absolutely,  heretical  worship 
in  France.  He  published  on  the  31st  of  March,  1585,  a  declara- 
tion wherein  he  styled  himself  premier  prince  of  the  blood,  and 
conferi'ed  upon  the  duke  of  Guise  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  League.  By  a  bull  of  September  10,  1585,  Sixtus  V.,  but 
lately  electecl  pope,  excommunicated  the  king  of  Navarre  as  a 
heretic  and  relapsed,  denying  him  any  right  of  succession  to  the' 
crown  of  France  and  releasing  his  Navarrese  subjects  from  their 
oath  of  fidelity,  Sixtus  V.  did  not  yet  know  what  manner  of  man 
he  was  thus  attacking-  The  king  of  Navarro  did  not  confine 
himself  to  protesting  in  France,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1585,  against 
this  act  of  the  pope's  :  he  had  his  protest  placarded  at  Rome 
itself  upon  the  statues  of  Pasquin  and  Marforio  and  at  the  very 
doors  of  the  Vatican,  referring  the  pope,  as  to  the  question  of 
heresy,  to  a  council  which  he  claimed  at  an  early  date,  and  at  the 
same  time  appealing  against  this  alleged  abuse  of  power  to  the  court 
of  peers  of  France,  **  of  whom,*'  said  he,  "  I  have  the  hpnour  to 
be  the  premier.*'  The  whole  of  Italy,  including  Sixtus  V.  himself, 
a  pope  of  independent  mind  and  proud  heart,  was  struck  with  this 
energetic  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  petty  king:  **  It  would  be^ 
a  good  thing,"  said  the  pope  to  Marquis  Pisani,  Henry  III.'s 
ambassador,  "  if  the  king  your  master  showed  as  much  resolutioi 
against  his  enemies  as  the  king  of  Navarre  shows  against  those' 
who  attack  him."  At  the  first  moment  Henry  III.  had  appeared  to 
unravel  the  intentions  of  the  League  and  to  be  disposed  to  resist  it ; 
by  an  edict  of  March  28,  1585,  he  had  ordered  that  its  adherents 
should  be  prosecuted;  but  Catherine  de'  Medici  frightened 
him   with    the    w^ar   which    would    infallibly    be    kindled    and    in 
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I  which  he  would  have  for  enemies  all  the  Catholics,  more  irritated 
than  ever.  And  Henry  III.  very  easily  took  fright.  Catherine 
undertook  to  manage  the  recoil  for  him.  **  I  care  not  who  likes 
it  and  who  doesn't,"  she  was  won*  to  say  in  such  cases.  She 
asked  the  duke  of  Guise  for  an  interview,  which  took  place,  first  of 
all  at  Epernay,  and  afterwards  at  Rheimg,  The  hard  demands 
of  the  Lorraiiiers  did  not  deter  the  f[ueen-mother,  and,  on  the  7th 

pof  July,  1585,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Nemours  between 
Henry  III,  and  the  League,  to  the  effect  "  that  by  an  irrevocable 
edict  the  practice  of  the  new  religion  should  be  forbidden,  and  that 
there  should  henceforth  be  no  other  practice  of  religion,  through- 
out the  realm  of  France,  save  that  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and 
Roman  ;  tliat  all  the  ministers  should  depart  from  the  kingdom 
within  a  month;  that  all  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  should  be 
bound  to  live  according  to  the  catholic  religion  and  make  pro- 
fession thereof  within  six  months,  on  pain  of  confiscation  both  of 
person  and  goods ;  that  heretics,  of  whatsoever  quality  they 
might  be,  should  be  declared  incapable  of  holding  benefices, 
public  offices,  positions,  and  dignities ;  that  the  places  which  had 
been  given  in  guardianship  to  them  for  their  security  should  be 
taken  back  again  forthwith  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  princes  designated 
in  the  treaty,  amongst  whom  were  all  the  Guises  at  the  top, 
should  receive  as  guarantee  certain  places  to  be  held  by  them  for 
five  years.'* 

^  This  treaty  was  signed  by  all  the  negotiators,  and  specially  by 
the  queen-mother,  the  cardinals  of  Bourbon  and  Guise,  and  the 
dukes  of  Guise  and  Mayenne.  It  was  the  decisive  act  which 
made  the  war  a  war  of  religion. 

On  the  IStli  of  July  folloT\nng,  Henry  III.,  on  his  way  to  the 
Palace  of  Justice  to  be  present  at  the  pub  heat  ion  of  the  edict  he 
had  just  issued  in  virtue  of  this  treaty  with  the  League,  said  to  the 
cardinal  of  Bourbon,  "  My  dear  uncle,  against  my  conscience  but 
very  willingly  I  published  the  edicts  of  pacification,  because  they 
were  successful  in  giving  relief  to  my  people ;  and  now  I  am  going 
to  pubhsh  the  revocation  of  those  edicts  in  accordance  with  my 
conscience  but  very  unwillingly,  because  on  its  publication  hangs 
the  ruin  of  my  kingdom  and  of  my  people."    When  ho  issued  from 
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the  palace,  ciies  of  Lofifj  live  the  king  I  were  hoard;  **at  vr 
astonishment  was  expressed,"  says  Peter   de  I'Estoile   (t.  i 
294],  '^because  for  a  long  time  past  no  such  favour  had  been 
shown  hira.     But  it  was  discevered  tliat  these  aoclamations  we 
the  doing  of  persons  posted  about  by  the  Leaguers,  and  that, 
doing  it,  money  had  been    given  to   idlers    and   sweetmeats 
children/'     Some  days  afterwards,  the  king  of  Navarre  i^ceiv 
news  of  the  treaty  of  Nemours,     He  waa  staying  near  Berg 
at  the  castle  of   the   lord  of   La  Force,  with  whom   he  was  80 
intimate  that  he  took  with  him  none  of  his  own  household,  as 
preferred  to  be  waited  upon  by  M.  de  la  Force's  own  staff.     *'  I 
BO  grievously  affected  by  it,"  said  he  himself  at  a  later  period 
M,  do  la  Force,  "  that,  as  I  pondered  deeply  upon  it  and  held 
head  supported  upon  ray  hand,  my  apprehensions  of  the  woe^ 
foresaw  for  my  countiy  were  such  as  to  whiten  one  half  of 
moustache  '*  [^MmmlreH  du  Due  de  la  Force,  t.  i.  p.  50],     Henry  III. 
for  his  part,  was  but  little  touched  by  the  shouts  of  Long  live  L 
king  !  that  he  heaixl  as  he  left  the  palace ;  he  was  too  much  d 
quieted  to  be  rejoiced  at  them.    He  did  not  return  the  greeting 
the  municipal  functionaries  or  of  the  mob  that  blocked  his 
*•  You  see  how  reluctant  he  is  to  embroil  himself  with  the  hugu 
nots,"  said  the  partisans  of  the  Guises  to  the  people. 

It  was  the  recommencement  of  religious  civil  war,  with  m 
deadliness  than  ever.  The  king  of  Navarre  left  no  stone  untune 
to  convince  everybody,  friends  and  enemies,  great  lords  and 
monalty,  Frenchmen  and  foreigners,  that  this  recurrence  of 
was  not  his  doing  and  that  the  Leaguers  forced  it  upon  bid 
against  his  wish  and  despite  of  the  justice  of  his  cause.  He 
to  Henry  III.,  '*  Monseigneur,  as  soon  as  the  originators  of  thesa 
fresh  distiu-bances  had  let  the  effects  appear  of  their  ill-will  towards 
your  Majesty  and  your  kingdom,  you  were  pleased  to  vrni/e  to  mfl 
the  opinion  you  had  formed,  with  very  good  title,  of  their  inten* 
tions  ;  you  told  me  that  you  knew,  no  matter  what  pretext  tbcf 
assumed,  that  they  had  designs  against  your  person  and  yoar 
crown,  and  that  they  desired  their  own  augmentation  and  aggrftO' 
dizement  at  your  expense  and  to  youi-  detriment.  Such  were  the 
words  of  your  letters,  Monseigneur,  and  you  did  me  the  honouTi 
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whilst  recognizing  the  connexion  between  my  fortunes  and  those 
of  your  Majesty,  to  add  expressly  that  they  were  compassing  my 
ruin  together  with  your  own,  ,  .  ,  And  now,  Monseigneui',  when 
I  hear  it  sudJenly  reported  that  your  Majesty  has  made  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  those  who  have  risen  up  against  your  service, 
providing  that  your  edict  be  broken,  your  loyal  subjects  banished, 
and  the  conspirators  armed,  and  armed  with  your  power  and  your 
authority  against  me  who  have  the  honour  of  belonging  to  you^  I 
ive  your  Majesty  to  judge  in  what  a  labyrinth  I  find  myself.  •  •  , 
If  it  is  I  whom  they  seek,  or  if  under  my  shadow  (on  my  account) 
they  trouble  this  realm,  I  have  begged  that,  T\athout  henceforth 
causing  the  orders  and  estates  of  this  realm  to  suffer  for  it  and 
without  the  intervention  of  any  army,  home  or  foreign,  this  quarrel 
be  decided  in  the  duke  of  Guise's  person  and  my  own,  one  to  one, 
two  to  two,  ten  to  ten,  twenty  to  twenty,  in  any  number  that  the 
said  lord  of  Guise  shall  think  proper,  with  the  arms  customary 
amongst  gentlemen  of  honour.  ...  It  will  be  a  happiness  for  us, 
my  cousin  [Henry  do  Coude]  and  myself,  to  deliver  at  the  price 
of  our  blood,  the  king  our  sovereign  lord  from  the  travails  and 
trials  that  are  a-brewing  for  him,  his  kingdom  from  trouble  and 
confusion,  his  noblesse  from  ruin,  and  all  his  people  from  extreme 
misery  and  calamity." 

The  duke  of  Guise  respectfully  declined,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  thanked  the  king  of  Navarre  for  the  honour  done  him,  saying 
that  he  could  not  accept  the  offer,  as  he  was  maintaining  the  cause 
of  religion  and  not  a  private  quaiTel.  On  his  refusal,  war  appeared 
to  everybody,  and  in  fact  became,  inevitable.  At  his  re-engage- 
ment in  it,  the  king  of  Navarro  lost -no  time  about  infonning  his 
I  friends  at  home  and  his  allies  abroad,  the  noblesse,  the  clergy,  and 
jtho  third  estate  of  France,  the  city  of  Paris,  the  queen  of  England, 
the  protestant  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  Swiss  cantons,  of  all  he 
had  done  to  avoid  it ;  he  evidently  laid  great  store  upon  making 
^Uiis  conduct  public  and  his  motives  understood.  He  had  for 
"his  close  confidant  and  his  mouth^piece  Philip  du  Plessis-Mornay, 
at  that  time  thirty-six  years  of  age,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
most  hard-working  as  well  as  most  zealous  and  most  sterling 
amongst  the  royahst  Protestants  of  France.     It  was  his  duty  to 
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draw  up  the  documents,  manifestoes,  and  letters  published  by 
king  of  Navarre,  when  Henry  did  not  liimself  stamp  upon  tht 
tlie  seal  of  liis  own  language,  vivid,  eloquent,  and  captivating  in  ii 
brevity. 

Henry  IIL  and  the  queen-mother  were  very  much  struck  wil 
this  intelligent  energy  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
with  the  influence  he  acquired  over  all  that  portion  of  the  Frencb 
noblesse  and  burgesses  which  had  not  fanatically  enlisted  beneatli 
the  banner  of  the  League*     Catherine,  accustomed  to  count  upon 
her  skill  in  the  art  of  seductive  conversation,  was  for  putting  it 
fresh  proof  in  the  case  of  the  king  of  Navarre.     Louis  di  Gonza* 
duke  of  Nevers,  an  Italian,  like  herself,  and  one  of  her  confidani 
was  sent  in  advance  to  sound  Henry  of  Navarre.     He  wrote 
Henry  III. :  "  Such,  sir,  as  you  have  known  this  prince,  such  is  lie 
even  now  ;  nor  years  nor  difficulties  change  him ;  he  is  still  agree- 
able, still  merry,  still  devoted,  as  he  has  sworn  to  me  a  hundred 
times,  to  peace  and  your  Majesty's  ser\ace.'*     Catherine  proposed^ 
to  him  an  interview.     Henry  hesitated  to  comply.     From  Jams 
where  ho  was,  he  sent  Viscount  de  Turenne  to  Catherine  to  make 
an  agreement  with  her  for  a  few  days*  truce.     "  Catherine  gare 
Turenne  to  understand  that,  in  order  to  have  peace,  the  kiogof 
Navarro  must  turn  Catholic  and  put  a  stop  to  the  exercise  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  the  towns  he  held."    When  this  was  report 
by  his  envoy,  Henry,  who  had  set  out  for  the  interview,  was 
the  point  of  retracing  his  steps;  he  went  on,  however,  as  be 
curious  to  see  Catherine,  to  satisfy  his  mind  upon  the  point  and] 
to  answer  her."     They  met  on  the  14th  of  December,  1580, 
the  castle  of  St.  Brice,  neai^  Cognac,  both  of  them  with  gloonSf ' 
looks.     Catherine  asked  Henry  whether  Turenne  had  spoken  to 
him  about  what,  she  said,  was  her  son's  most  express  desire,    **l^ 
am  astounded/'   said  Henry,   *'  that   your  Majesty  should  hftve 
taken  so  much  pains  to  tell  me  what  my  ears  are  split  with  hear- 
ing; and  likewise  that  you,  whose  judgment  is  so  sound,  should 
delude  yourself  with  the  idea  of  solving  the  difficulty  by  means 
of  the  difficulty  itself.     You  propose  to  me  a  thing  that  I  cannot 
do  without  forfeiture  of  conscience  and  honour  and  without  injuiy] 
to  the  king's  service.     I  should  not  carry  with  me  all  those  of  the 
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?ligioii ;   and  they  of  the  League  would  be  bo  much  the  more 
irritated  in  that  they  would  lose  their  hope  of  depriving  me  of  the 
right  which  I  have  to  the  throne.     They  do  not  want  me  with 
^jou,  madame,  for  they  would  then  be  in  sorry  phght,  you  better 
Bbervod,  and  all  your  good  subjects  more  happy."     The  queen- 
smother  did  not  dispute  the  point.     She  dwelt  "  upon  the  inconve- 
niences Henry  suffered  during  the  war."     "  I  bear  them  patiently, 
madame/'  said  Henry,  *'  since  you  burthen  me  with  them  in  order 
Kto  un burthen  yourself  of  them."     She  reproached  him  with  not 
doing  as  he  pleased  in  Roclielle,     "  Pardon  mo,  raatlame,"  said  he, 
"  I    please  only  as   I  ought.**     The  duke  of    Nevers,  who  was 
present  at  the  interview,  was  bold  enough  to  tell  him  that  he  could 
not  impose  a  tax  upon  RocheUe.     "  That  is  true,"  said  Henry : 
■f*  and  so  we  have  no  Italian  amongst  us."     He  took  leave  of  the 
queen-mother,  who  repeated  what  she  had  said  to  Viscount  de 
Turenne,  "  charging  him  to  make  it  known  to  the  noblesse  who 
were  of  his  following."     *'  It  is  just  eighteen  months,  ttiadame," 
said  he,  *'  since  I  ceased  to  obey  the  king.     He   has  made  war 
upon  me  like  a  wolf,  you  like  a  lioness."     "  The  king  and  I  seek 
nothing  but  your  welfare."     "Excuse  me,  madame;   I  think  it 
would  be  the  contrary."     "  My  son,  would  you  have  the  pains  I 
have    taken    for    the    last   six    months   remain    without   fruit?" 
"Madame,  it  is  not  I  who  prevent  you  from  resting  in  your  bed ; 
it  is  you  who  prevent  me  from  lying  down  in  mine."     **  Shall  I  be 
always  at  pains,  I  who  ask  for  nothing  but  rest  ?"     **  Madame, 
the  pains  please  you  and  agree  with  you ;  if  you  were  at  rest,  you 
could  not  live  long,"     Catherine  had  brought  with  her  what  was 
called   her  flying   squadron  of  fair  creatures  of   her  court ;    but, 

I*' Madame,"  said  Henry,  as  he  withdrew,  "there  is  nothing  here 
for  me." 
Before  taking  part  in  the  war  which  was  day  by  day  becoming 
more  and  more  clearly  and  explicitly  a  war  of  religion,  the  pro- 
testant   princes  of  Germany   and    the  four   great   free    cities   of 
Strasbourg,  Ulra,  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort  resolved  to  make,  as 
^  the  king  of  Navarre  had  made,  a  striking  move  on  behalf  of  peace 
y  and  religious  liberty.     They  sent  to  Henry  III.  ambassadors  who, 
on  the  11th  of  October,  1586,  treated  him  to  some  frank  and  bold 
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speaking:  "  Our  princes  and  masters,"  thej  said  to  him,  "have 
been  moved  with  surprise  and  Christian  compassion  towards  you, 
as  faithful  friends  and  good  neighbours  of  yours,  on  bearing  that 
you,  not  being  pleased  to  suffer  in  your  kingdom  any  person  not 
of  the  Roman  religion,  have  broken  the  edict  of  peace  which  was 
so  solemnly  done  and  based  upon  your  Majesty's  faith  and  promii 
and  which  is  the  firm  prop  of  the  tranqnillity  of  your  llajesty  ai 
your  dominions :    the   which   changes   have    appeared   to    thei 
strange,  seeing  that  your  royal  person,  your  dominions,  your  coi 
science,  your  honour,  your  reputation  and  good  fame  happened 
be  very  much   concerned   therewith.*'      Shocked  at  so  rude 
admonition,    Henry  III.  answered,    '*  It  is  God  who   made  1110 
king  ;  and  as  I  bear  the  title  of  Most  Christian  king,  I  have  ev< 
been  very  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  the  catholic  reUgion. 
It  appertains  to  me  alone  to  decide,  according  to  my  discemmenl 
what  may  contribute  to  the  public  weal,    to  make   laws  for 
procure  it,  to  interpret  those  laws,  to  change  them,  and  to  abohsh 
tbem,  just  as  I  find  it  expedient.     I  have  done  so  hitherto,  and  I 
shall  still  do  so  for  the  future;"  and  he  dismissed  the  ambas- 
sadors.   That  very  evening,  on  reflecting  upon  his  words  and  con- 
sidering that  his  answer  had  not  met  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  *'  that  whoever 
said  that  in  revoking  the  edict  of  pacification  he  had  violated  to 
faith  or  put  a  blot  upon  his  honour,  had  lied ;"  and  he  ordered  cm\ 
of  his  oflBcers,  though  the  night  was  far  advanced,  to  carry  that  paper 
to  the  ambassadors,  and  read  it  to  them  textually.    They  asked  for 
a  copy ;  but  Henry  III*,  always  careful  not  to  have  to  answer  for 
his  words,  had  bidden  his  officer  to  suppress  the  document  after 
having  read  it ;   and  the  Gei'mans  departed,  determined  upon 
as  well  as  quite  convinced  of  the  king*s  aiTogant  pusillanimifc] 

Except  some  local  and  short-lived  truces,  war  was  alreidf 
blazing  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  France,  in  Provence,  ia 
Dauphiny,  in  Nivernais,  in  Guienne,  in  Anjou,  in  Norraaudv,  i^ 
Picardy,  in  Champagne.  We  do  not  care  to  follow  the  two  parties 
through  the  manifold  but  monotonous  incidents  of  their  tuniultiioug 
and  passionate  strife ;  we  desire  to  review  only  those  events  tMt 
were   of  a  general   and   a   decisive   cliaracter.      They  occurred, 
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naturally,  in  tliose  places  wliich  were  the  arena  and  in  those 
armies  which  were  under  the  command  of  the  two  leaders,  Duke 
Henry  of  Guise  and  King  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  former  took 
upon  himself  the  duty  of  repulsing,  in  the  north-west  of  France, 
the  German  and  Swiss  corps  which  were  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  the  French  reformers ;  the  latter  put  himself  at  the  head  of  .tlie 
French  protestant  forces  summoned  to  face,  in  the  provinces  of 
the  centre  and  south-west,  the  royalist  armies*  Guise  was  suc- 
cessful in  liis  campaign  against  the  foreigners;  on  the  26tli  of 
October,  1687,  his  scouts  came  and  told  him  that  the  Germans 
were  at  Vimory^  near  Montargis,  dispersed  throughout  the 
country,  without  vedettes  or  any  of  the  precautions  of  warfare ;  ho 
was  at  table  with  his  principal  officers  at  Courtenay,  almost  seven 
leagues  away  from  the  enemy  ;  he  remained  buried  in  thought  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  suddenly  gave  the  order  to  sound  boot- 
and-saddle  [b(Jiite'Sellt\  i.  e,  put-on  saddle^.  "What  for,  pray?" 
said  his  brother  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  "  To  go  and  fight." 
"  Pray  reflect  upon  what  you  are  going  to  do."  "  Eeflections  that 
1  haven't  made  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  shouldn't  make  in  a 
year."  Mounting  at  once,  the  leader  and  his  squadrons  arrived  at 
midnight  at  the  gates  of  Vimory;  they  found,  it  is  said,  the 
Germans  drunk,  asleep,  and  scattered;  according  to  the  reporters 
on  the  side  of  the  League,  the  victory  of  Guise  was  complete  ;  he 
took  from  the  Germans  2800  horses :  the'  Protestants  sai J  that  the 
body  he  charged  were  nothing  but  a  lot  of  horse-boys  and  that 
the  two  flags  he  took  had  for  device  nothing  but  a  sponge  and  a 
curry-comb.  But  fifteen  days  later,  on  the  11th  of  November,  at 
Auneau  near  Chartres,  Guise  gained  an  indisputable  and  undis- 
puted victory  over  the  Germans  ;  and  their  general,  Baron  Dohna, 
and  some  of  his  officers  only  saved  themselves  by  cutting  their 
way  through  sword  in  hand.  The  Swiss,  being  discouraged  and 
seeing  in  the  army  of  Henry  III.  eight  thousand  of  their  country- 
*  men  who  were  serving  in  it  nut,  like  themselves,  as  adv^enturers 
but  under  the  flags  and  with  the  authorization  of  their  cantons, 
separated  from  the  Germans  and  withdrew,  after  receiving  from 
Henry  III.  400,000  crowns  as  the  price  of  their  withdrawal.  In 
Burgundy,  in  Champagoo  and  in  Orleanness,  the  campaign  termi* 
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nated  to  the  honour   of  Guise,  which  Henry  EQ.   was  far  from 
regarding  as  a  victory  for  himself. 

But  almost  at  the  same  time  at  which  the  League  obtained  tliis 
success  in  the  provinces  of  the  east  and  centre,  it  experienced  i 
those  of  the  south-west  a  reverse  more  serious  for  the  League: 
than  the  duke  of  Guise's  victory  had  been  fortunate  for  them. 
Henry  III.  had  given  the  command  of  his  army  south  of  the  Loire, 
to  one  of  his  favoui*it«8,  Anne,  duke  of  Joyeuse,  a  brilUant,  brave, 
and  agi^eeable  young  man,  whose  fortunes  he  had  advanced  beyond 
measure,  to  the  extent  of  marrying  him  to  Marguerite  de  Lorraine, 
the  queen's  sister,  and  raising  for  him  the  viscountship  of  Joyeuse 
to  a  duchy-peerage,  giving  him  rank,  too,  after  the  princes  of  the 
blood  and  before  the  dukes  of  old  creation.  Joyeuse  was  at  the 
head  of  six  thousand  foot,  two  thousand  horse,  and  six  pieces  of 
cannon.  He  entered  Poitou  and  marched  towards  the  Dordogne, 
%vhiLst  the  king  of  Navarre  was  at  La  Rochelle  engaged  in  patting 
into  order  two  pieces  of  cannon  which  formed  the  whole  of  liis 
artillery  and  in  assembling  round  him  his  three  cousins,  the  prince 
of  Conde,  the  count  of  Soissons,  and  the  prince  of  Conti,  that  he 
might  head  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  engaging  seriously  in  the  struggle  with  the  house  of  Valois 
and  the  house  of  Lorraine,  A  small  town,  Coutras,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  of  L*Isle  and  La  Dronne,  in  the 
Gironde,  offered  the  two  parties  an  important  position  to  occupy* 
"According  to  his  wont,"  says  the  duke  of  Aumale  in  his  HUfoire 
des  Princes  de  Gonde^  **  the  Bearnese  was  on  horseback  whilst  his 
adversary  was  banqueting,'*  He  outstripped  Joyeuse;  and,  when 
the  latter  drew  near  to  Coutras,  he  found  the  town  occupied  by 
the  protestant  advance-guard,  and  had  barely  time  to  fall  back 
upon  LaBoche-Chalais.  The  battle  began  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1587,  shortly  after  sunrise.  We  will  here  borrow  the  equall 
dramatic  and  accurate  account  of  it  given  by  the  duke  of  Aumale: 
"  At  this  solemn  moment  the  king  of  Navarre  calls  to  his  side  his 
cousins  and  his  principal  officers ;  then  in  his  manly  and  sonorous 
voice  he  addresses  his  men-at-arms,  *  My  friends,  here  is  a  quarry 
for  you  very  different  from  your  past  prizes.  It  is  a  brand-new 
bridegroom  with  his  marriage-money  still  in  his  coffers ;  and  all 
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the  cream  of  the  courtiers  are  with  him.  Will  you  let  yourselves 
go  down  before  this  handsome  dancing-master  and  his  minions?  No, 
they  are  ours  ;  I  see  it  by  your  eagerness  to  figlit.  Still  we  must 
all  of  us  understand  that  the  event  is  in  the  hands  of  God.  Pray 
we  Him  to  aid  us.  This  deed  will  be  the  greatest  that  we  ever 
did ;  the  glory  will  be  to  God,  the  service  to  our  sovereign  lord  the 
king,  the  honour  to  ourselves  and  the  benefit  to  the  State.'  Henry 
uncovers ;  the  clergymen  Chandieu  and  Damours  intone  the 
army's  prayer,  and  the  men-at-arras  repeat  in  chorus  the  24th 
versicle  of  the  cxviiith  Psalm  :  *  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord 

I  hath  made ;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.'  As  they  were 
hastening  each  to  his  post,  the  king  detains  his  cousins  a  moment : 
*  Gentlemen,'  he  shouts,  *  I  have  just  one  thing  to  say ;  remember 
that  you  are  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  and,  as  God  liveth,  I  will 

I     let  you  see  that  I  am  your  senior/      *  And  we  will  show  you  some 

I     good  juniors,*  answered  Conde." 

Before  mid -day  the  battle  was  won  and  the  royalist  array 
routed,  but  not  without  having  made  a  valiant  stand.  During 
the  action,  D'Epinay  Saint-Luc,  one  of  the  bravest  royalist 
soldiers,  met  the  duke  of  Joyeuse  already  wounded  ;  "  What's  to 
be  done?"  ho  asked:  "Die,"  answered  Joyeuse;  and  a  few 
moments  afterwards,  as  he  was  moWng  away  some  paces  to  the 
rear  in  order  to  get  near  to  his  artillery,  says  D'Aubigne,  he  was 
surrounded  by  several  huguenots,  who  recognized  him,  "  There 
are  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  be  gained,"  he  shouted :  but 
rage  was  more  powerful  than  cupidity,  and  one  of  them  shattered 
his  skull  with  a  pistol-shot.  '*  His  body  was  taken  to  the  king's 
quarters :  there  it  lay,  in  the  evening,  upon  a  table  in  the  very 
room  where  the  conqueror's  supper  had  been  prepared ;  but  the 
king  of  Navarre  ordered  all  who  were  in  the  chamber  to  go  out, 
had  his  supper  things  removed  elsewhither,  and,  vri th  every  mark 
of  respect,  committed  the  remains  of  the  vanquished  to  the  care 
of  viscount  de  Turenne,  his  near  relative.  Henry  showed  a 
simple  and  modest  joy  at  his  splendid  triumph.  It  was  five  and 
twenty  years  since  the  civil  war  commenced,  and  he  was  the  first 
protestant  general  who  had  won  a  pitched  battle;  he  had  to 
regret  only  twenty-five  killed,  whereas  the  enemy  had  lost  more 
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than  three  tlioiisand  and  had  abandoned  to   him  their  cannon 
together  with  twenty-nine  flags  or  standards.     The  victory  was  90 
much  the    more  glorious    in  that  it  was  gained  over  an  army 
superior  in  numbers  and  almost  equal  in  quality.     It  was  owing 
to  the  king's  valour,  decision,  vigilance,  quick  eye,  comprehension 
of  tactics,  and  that  creative  instinct  which  he  brought  into  appli- 
cation in  politics  as  well  as  in  war,  and  which  was  destined  ^H 
render  him  so  happily  inspired  in  the  beautiful  defensive  actions 
of  Arques,  at  the  affair  of  Ivry  and  on  so  many  other  occasions  " 
lIHsioire  des  rrlni*es  de  Conde^  &c.,  by  M.  le  due  D'Aumale,  t.  ij 
pp.  1G4~177]. 

And  what  was  Henry  III.,  king  of  France,  doing  whilst  twro 
great  parties  and  two  great  men  were  thus  carrying  on,  around 
his  throne  and  in  his  name,  so  passionate  a  war,  on  the  one  wdfi 
to  maintain  the  despotic  unity  of  Catholic  Christianism  and  on  the 
other  to  win  religious  liberty  for  Christian  Protestantism  ?     W§,  , 
will  borrow  here  the  words  of  the  most  enlightened  and  moa^l 
impartial  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  M.  de  Thou :  if  we 
acted  upon  our  own  personal  impressions  alone,  there  would  be 
danger  of  appearing  too  severe  towards  a  king  whom  we  profoundl? 
despise. 

•^  After  having  stayed  some  time  in  Bourbonness,  Henry  III. 
went  to  Lyons  in  order  to  be  within  hail  of  his  two  favourites, 
Joyeuse  and  Epcrnon,  who  were  each  on  the  march  with  an  army* 
Whilst  he  was  at  Lyons  as  unconcerned  as  if  all  the  realm  were 
enjoying  perfect  peace,  he  took  t-o  collecting  those  little  dogs 
which  are  thought  so  much  of  in  that  town.  Everybody  was 
greatly  surprised  to  see  a  king  of  France,  in  the  midst  of  so 
terrible  a  war  and  in  extreme  want  of  money,  expending  upoo 
such  pleasures  all  the  time  he  had  at  disposal  and  all  the  sums  hi 
could  scrape  together.  How  lavish  soever  this  prince  may  have 
been,  yet,  if  comparison  be  made  between  the  expenditure  npoo 
the  royal  household  and  that  incurrerl  at  Lyons  for  dogs,  tli# 
latter  will  be  found  infinitely  higher  than  the  former;  mthout 
counting  expenses  for  hunting-dogs  and  birds,  which  always  com* 
to  a  considerable  sum  in  the  households  of  kings,  it  cost  hi^* 
every  yoar,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  gold  crowns  for  littw 
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Lyonnese  dogs;  and  he  maintamed  at  hia  court,  with  large 
salaries,  a  multitude  of  men  and  women  who  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  feed  them.  He  also  spent  largo  suras  in  monkeys,  parrots, 
and  other  creatures  from  foreign  countries,  of  which  he  always 
kept  a  great  number.  Sometimes  he  got  tired  of  them  and  gave 
them  all  away ;  then  his  passion  for  such  creatures  returned,  and 
they  had  to  be  found  for  him  at  no  matter  what  cost.  Since  I  am 
upon  the  subject  of  this  prince's  attachment  to  matters  anything  but 
worthy  of  the  kingly  majesty,  I  will  say  a  word  about  his  passion 
for  those  miniatures  which  were  to  be  found  in  manuscript  prayer- 
books,  and  which,  before  the  practice  of  printing,  were  done  by 
the  most  skilful  painters.  Henry  III,  seemed  to  buy  such  works, 
intended  for  princes  and  laid  by  in  cabinets  of  curiosities,  only  to 
spoil  them ;  as  soon  as  he  had  them,  he  cut  them  out  and  then  pasted 
em  upon  the  walls  of  his  chapels,  as  children  do.     An  incompre- 

ensible  character  of  mind;  in  certain  things,  capable  of  upholding 
his  rank :  in  some,  rising  above  hia  position  ;  in  others,  sinking  below 
childishness**  [Ilistoire  universeUe  de  F, —  A.  da  Thou,  t.  is.  p.  599]. 
A  mind  and  character  incomprehensible  indeed,  if  corruption, 
tude,  listlessness,  and  fear  would  not  explain  the  existence  of 
erverything  that  is  abnormal  and  pitiable  about  human  nature  in  a 
feeble,  col  J,  and  selfish  creature,  excitved  and  at  the  same  time  worn 
out  by  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  kingship,  which  Henry  II L 
could  neither  do  \vithout  nor  bear  the  burthen  of.  His  perplexity 
was  extreme  in  hia  relations  with  the  other  two  Henries,  who 
gave,  like  himself,  their  name  to  this  war  which  was  called  by 
contemporaries  the  war  of  the  three  Henries.  The  successes  of 
Henry  de  Guise  and  of  Henry  de  Bourbon  were  almost  equally 
disagreeable  to  Henry  de  Valois,  It  is  probable  that,  if  he  could 
have  chosen,  he  would  have  preferred  those  of  Henry  de  Bourbon ; 
if  they  caused  him  like  jealousy,  they  did  not  raise  in  him  the 
same  distrust;  he  knew  the  king  of  NavaiTo's  loyalty  and  did  not 
suspect  him  of  aiming  to  become,  whilst  he  himself  was  living, 
king  of  France.  Besides,  he  considered  the  Protestants  less  power- 
ful and  less  formidable  than  the  Leaguerg,  Henry  de  Guise,  on 
the  contrary,  was  evidently,  in  his  eyes,  an  ambitious  conspirator, 

etermined  to  push  his  own   fortunes  on  to  the  veiy  cro^Ti  of 
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France  if  the  chances  were  favourable  to  him,  and  not  only  armed 
Avith  all  the  power  of  Cathohcism  but  urged  forward  by  the 
passions  of  the  League  perhaps  further  and  certainly  more  quickly 
than  his  own  intentions  travelled.  Since  1584,  the  Leaguers  had, 
at  Paris,  acquired  strong  organization  amongst  the  populace;  the 
city  had  been  partitioned  out  into  five  districts  under  five  heaids» 
who,  shortly  afterwards,  added  to  themselves  eleven  others,  in 
order  that,  in  the  secret  council  of  the  association,  each  amongst 
the  sixteen  quarters  of  Paris  might  have  its  represent^ive  and 
director.  Thence  the  famous  Committee  of  Sixteen,  which  playe<l 
so  great  and  so  formidable  a  part  in  the  history  of  that  period.  It 
was  religious  fanaticism  and  democratic  fanaticism  closely  united, 
and  in  a  position  to  impose  their  wills  upon  their  most  eminent 
leaders,  upon  the  duke  of  Guise  himself. 

In  vain  did  Henry  IIL  attempt  to  resume  some  sort  of  authority 
in  Paris;  his  government,   his  public   and  private    life,    and  Iiii* 
person  were  daily  attacked,  insulted,  and  menaced  from  the  eleva* 
tion  of  the  pulpit  and  in  the  public  thoroughfares  by  qualified 
preacliers  or  mob-orators.     On  the  16th  of  December,  1587,  the 
Sorbonne  voted,  after  a  deliberation  which,  it  was  said,  was  to 
be  kept  secret,  **  that  the  government  might  be  taken  away  from 
princes   who   were  found    not   what   they  ought   to   be,  just  m 
the  administration  of  a  property  from  a  guardian  open  to  sus- 
picion.'*     On  the  30th  of  December,  the  king  summoned  to  the 
Louvre  his   court   of  parliament  and  the   foculty   of  theology 
"  I  know  of  your  precious  resolution  of  the  16th  of  this  montlu 
said  he  to  the  Sorbonne  ;  **  I  have  been  requested  to  take  no  notion 
of  it,  seeing  that  it  was  passed  after  dinner.     I  liave  no  miod  to 
avenge  myself  for  these  outrages,  as  I  might  and  as  Pope  Sixtiis 
did  when  he  sent  to  the  galleys  certain  Cordeliers  for  having 
to  slander  him  in  their  sermons.    There  is  not  one  of  you  who  btf 
not  deserved  as  much  and  more ;  but  it  is  my  good  pleasure  to 
forget  all  and  to  pardon  you,  on  condition  of  its  not  oocurnBg 
again.     If  it  should,  I  beg  my  court  of  parliament,  here  preseoti 
to  exact  exemplary  justice  and  such  as  the  seditious,  like  you,  fsaj 
take  warning  by  so  as  to  mind  their  own  business/*     At  the 
exit  after  this  address,  the  parliament  and  the  Sorbonne, 
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quite  sure  that  the  king  would  not  carry  the  matter  further,  with- 
drew smiling  and  saying,  "  He  certainly  has  spirit,  but  not  enough 
of  it  *'  (hubei  quidem  anhmtm,  sed  iwii  sails  ammi).  The  duke  of 
Guise's  sister,  the  duchess  of  Montpensier,  took  to  getting  up  and 
spreading  about  all  sorts  of  pamphlets  against  the  king  and  his 
government.  "  The  king  commanded  her  to  quit  his  city  of  Paris; 
she  did  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  three  days  after  she  was  even 
brazen  enough  to  say  that  she  carried  at  her  waist  tlie  scissors  which 
would  give  a  thii^d  crown  to  brother  Henry  de  Valois."  At  the  close 
of  1587,  the  duke  of  Guise  made  a  trip  to  Rome,  '*  with  a  suite  of 
five,  and  he  only  remained  three  days,  so  disguised  that  he  was  not 
recognized  there,  and  discovered  himself  to  nobody  but  Cardinal 
Pellev^,  with  whom  he  was  in  communication  day  and  night"  [Joitrnal 
de  VEstoile,  t.  i.  p.  345].  Eighteen  months  previously,  the  cardinal 
had  given  a  very  favourable  reception  to  a  case  drawn  up  by  an 
advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  named  David,  who  maintained 
that,  "  although  the  line  of  the  Capets  had  succeeded  to  the 
temporal  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  Charlemagne,  it  had 
not  succeeded  to  the  apostolic  benediction,  which  appertained  to 
none  but  the  posterity  of  the  said  Charlemagne,  and  that,  the  line 
of  Capet  being  some  of  them  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  giddiness 
and  stupidity  and  others  heretic  and  excommunicated,  the  time 
had  come  for  restoring  the  crown  to  the  time  heirs,'*  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  house  of  Lorraine,  which  claimed  to  be  issue  of  Charlemagne. 
This  case  was  passed  on,  it  is  said,  from  Rome  to  Philip  11.^  king  of 
Spain,  and  M.  de  Saint-Goard,  ambassador  of  France  at  Madrid, 
sent  Hem'y  III.  a  copy  of  it  [t?.  Me  moires  de  hi  TAgue^  t.  i,  pp,  1- — 7], 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth  about  this  trip  to  Rome  on 
the  part  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  its  influence  upon  what  fol- 
lowed, the  chiefs  of  the  Leaguers  resolved  to  deal  a  great  blow. 
The  Lorraine  princes  and  their  intimate  associates  met  at  Nancy  in 
January,  1588,  and  decided  that  a  petition  should  bo  presented  to 
the  king;  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  join  himself  more 
openly  and  in  good  earnest  to  the  League,  and  to  remove  from 
offices  of  consequence  all  the  persons  that  should  ba  pointed  out  to 
him ;  that  the  Holy  Inquisition  should  be  established,  at  any  rate 
in  the  good  towns ;  that  important  places  should  be  put  into  the 
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Lands  of  specified  chiefs,  who  should  have  the  power  of  con- 
structing fortifications  there;  that  heretics  should  be  taxed  a 
third  or  at  the  least  a  fourth  of  their  property  as  long  as  the  war 
lasted  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  life  should  be  spared  of  no  enemy 
taken  prisonoi%  unless  upon  his  swearing  and  finding  good  surety 
to  live  as  a  Catholic  and  upon  paying  in  ready  money  the  worth  of 
liis  property  if  it  had  not  already  been  sold.  These  monstroos 
proposals,  drawn  up  in  eleven  articles,  were  immediately  carried  to 
the  king.  He  did  not  reject  them,  but  he  demanded  and  took 
time  to  discuss  them  with  the  authors.  The  negotiation  was 
prolonged  ;  the  ferment  in  Paris  was  redoubled ;  the  king,  it  was 
said,  meant  to  withdraw ;  bis  person  must  be  secured ;  the  com- 
mittee of  Sixteen  took  measures  to  that  end ;  one  of  its  members 
got  into  his  hands  the  keys  of  the  gate  of  St.  Denis.  From 
Soissons,  where  he  was  staying,  the  duke  of  Guise  sent  to  Paris 
the  count  of  Brissac  with  four  other  captains  of  the  League  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  any  event,  and  he  ordered  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Aumale  to  stoutly  maintain  his  garrisons  in 
the  places  of  Picardy,  which  the  king,  it  was  said,  meant  to  take 
from  him,  *'  If  the  king  leaves  Paris,'*  the  duke  wrote  to  Bernard 
lie  Mendoza,  Philip  II/s  ambassador  iu  France^  "  I  will  make  him 
think  about  returning  thither  before  he  has  gone  a  day's  march 
towards  the  Picards."  Philip  11.  made  Guise  an  offer  of  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  six  thousand  lanzknechts,  and  twelve 
hundred  lances,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  broken  with  Henry  III, 
'*  The  abscess  will  soon  burst,**  wrote  the  ambassador  to  the  king 
bis  master. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1588,  at  eleven  p.m.,  the  duke  of  Guise 
set  out  from  Soissons  after  having  commended  himself  to  the 
prayers  of  the  convents  in  the  town.  He  arrived  the  next  mom- 
ing  before  Paris,  which  he  entered  about  mid-day  by  the  gate  of 
St.  Martin.  The  Leaguers  had  been  expecting  him  for  seveivl 
days.  Though  he  had  covered  his  head  with  his  cloak  he  was 
readily  recognized  and  eagerly  cheerod;  the  burgesses  left  their 
houses  and  the  tradesmen  their  shops  to  see  him  and  follow  kim 
shouting  ''Hurrah!  for  Guwe ;  hurrah!  for  Die  pillar  of  the 
Church!'^     The  crowd  increased  at  every  step.     He  arrived  in 
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front  of  the  palace  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  had  not  expected 
him  and  grew  pale  at  sight  of  him.  "  My  dear  cousin,"  said  she 
to  him,  **  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  but  I  should  have  been  better 
pleased  at  another  time."  "  Madame,  I  am  come  to  clear  myself 
from  all  the  calumnies  of  my  enemies ;  do  mo  the  honour  to  con- 
duct me  to  the  king  yourself."  Catherine  lost  no  time  in  giving  the 
king  warning  by  one  of  her  secretaries.  On  receipt  of  this  notice 
Henry  III.,  who  had  at  first  been  stolid  and  silent,  rose  abruptly 
from  his  chair  :  '*  Tell  my  lady  mother  that,  as  she  wishes  to  present 
the  duke  of  Guise  to  me,  I  will  receive  him  in  the  chamber  of  the 
queen  my  wife."  The  envoy  departed.  The  king,  turning  to  one 
of  his  officers,  Colonel  Alphonso  Corso,  said  to  him,  "  M.  de  Guise 
has  just  arrived  at  Paris  contrary  to  my  orders.  AVTiat  would  you 
do  in  my  place  ?  "  **  Sir,  do  you  hold  the  duke  of  Guise  for  friend 
or  enemy  ?"  The  king,  without  speaking,  replied  by  a  significant 
gesture.  **  If  it  please  your  Majesty  to  give  me  the  order,  I  will 
this  very  day  lay  the  duke's  head  at  your  feet."  The  three  coun- 
cillors who  happened  to  be  there  cried  out.  The  king  held  his 
peaoe.  During  this  conversation  at  the  Louvre,  the  duke  of  Guise 
was  advancing  along  the  streets,  dressed  in  a  doublet  of  white 
damask,  a  cloak  of  black  cloth,  and  boots  of  buffalo-hide;  he 
walked  on  foot,  bareheaded,  at  the  side  of  the  queen -n^other  in  a 
sedan-chain  He  was  tall,  with  fair  clustering  hair  and  piercing 
eyes;  and  his  scai*  added  to  his  martial  air.  The  mob  pressed 
upon  hia  steps ;  flowers  were  thrown  to  him  from  the  windows ; 
some,  adoring  him  as  a  saint,  touched  him  with  chaplets  which 
they  afterwards  kissed;  a  young  girl  darted  towards  him,  and, 
removing  her  mask,  kissed  him,  saying,  *'  Brave  prince,  since  you 
are  here,  we  are  all  saved."  Guise,  with  a  dignified  air,  "  saluted 
and  delighted  everybody,"  says  a  witness,  "  with  eye  and  gesture 
and  speech."  "  By  his  side,"  said  Madame  do  Retz,  **  the  other 
princes  are  commoners."  **  The  huguenots,"  said  another, 
**  become  Leaguers  at  the  very  sight  of  him,"  On  arriving  at 
the  Louvre,  he  traversed  the  court  between  two  rows  of  soldiers, 
the  archers  on  duty  in  the  hall,  and  the  forty-five  gentlemen  of 
the  king's  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  **  What  brings  you 
hither?"  said  the  king,  with  difficulty  restraining  his  anger.     **  I 
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entreat  your  Majesty  to  believe  in  my  fidelity  and  not  allow  your- 
self to  go  by  the  reports  of  my  enemies/*  **  Did  I  not  command 
you  not  to  come  at  this  season  bo  full  of  suspicions,  but  to  wait 
yet  awhile  ? "  *'  Sir,  I  was  not  given  to  understand  that  my 
coming  would  be  disagreeable  to  you.*'  Catherine  dre%v  near,  and, 
in  a  low  tone,  told  her  son  of  the  demonstrations  of  w^hich  the 
duke  had  been  the  object  on  his  way.  Guise  was  received  in  tlie 
chamber  of  the  queen,  Louise  de  Vaudemont,  who  was  confined  to 
her  bed  by  indisposition ;  he  chatted  with  her  a  moment,  and, 
saluting  the  king,  retired  without  being  attended  by  any  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  court.  Henry  IIL  confined  himself  to  telling  him 
that  results  should  speak  for  the  sincerity  of  his  words* 

Guise  returned  to  his  house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  still 
accompanied  by  an  eager  and   noisy  crowd  but  somewhat  dis* 
quieted  at   heart   both   by  the   king's   angry  reception    and  the 
people's  enthusiastic  welcome.     Brave  as  he  was,  he  was  more 
ambitious  in  conception  than  bold  in  execution,  and  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  to  attain  the  end  be 
was  pursuing.     The  Committee  of  Sixteen^  his  confidants  and  al! 
the  staff  of  the  League,  met  at  his  house  during  the  evening  and 
night  between  the  9th  and  lOthof  May,  preparing  for  the  morrow's 
action  without  w^eU  knowing  what  it  was  to  be,  proposing  various 
plans,  collecting  arms    and  giving    instnictions  to   their  agents 
amongst  the  populace.     An  agitation  of  the  same  sort  prevailed  at 
the  Louvre;-  the  king  too  was  deliberating  with  his  advisers  a«  Ui 
what  he   should  do  on   the  morrow;    Guise  would  undoubtMh 
present  himself  at  his  morning  lev^e ;  should  he  at  once  rid  him- 
self  of  him  by  the  poniards  of  the  five  andfortif  bravoes  which  the 
duke  of  Epernon  had  enrolled  in  Gascony  for  his  service?    Or 
would  it  he  best  to  summon  to  Paris  some  troops,  French  and 
Swiss,  to  crush  the  Parisian  rebels  and  the  adventurers  that  had 
hurried  up  from  all  parts  to  their  aid?     But  on  the  10th  of  Maf 
Guise  went  to  the  Louvre  with  four  hundred  gentlemen  well-armed 
with  breastplates  and  weapons  under  their  cloaks.     The  king  did 
nothing  J  no  more  did  Guise.     The  two  had  a  long  oonversation 
in  the  queen-moth er*s  garden ;  but  it  led  to  no  result.     On  the 
11th  of  May,  in  the  evening,  the  provost  of  tradesmen^  Hector  de 
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Perreuse,  assembled  the  town-council  and  those  of  the  district- 
colonels  on  whom  he  had  reliance  to  receiye  the  king's  orders. 
Orders  came  to  muster  the  burgher   companies   of  certain   dis- 
tricts and  send  them  to  occupy  certain  positions  that  had  been 
determined  upon,     They  must^^red  slowly  and  incompletely,  and 
some  not  at  all ;  and,  scarcely  had  they  arrived,  when  several  left 
the  posts  which  had  been   assigned  to   them.     The  king,  being 
informed  of  this  sluggishness,  sent  for  the  regiment  of  the  French 
Guards  and  for  four  thousand  Swiss  cantoned  in  the  outskirts  of 
Paris;  and  he  himself  mounted  his  horse,  on  the  12th  of  May,  in 
the  morning,  to  go  and  receive  them  at  the  gate  of  St.  Ilonor^. 
These  troops  "filed   along,   without  fife  or    drum,   towards  the 
cemetery  of  the  Innocents.'*     The  populaco  regarded  them  as  they 
passed  with  a  feeling  of  angry  curiosity  and  uneasy  amazement. 
When  all  the  corps  had  arrived  at  the  appointed  spot  "they  put 
themselves  in    motion   towards  different  points,   now  making  a 
great  noise  with  their  drums  and  fifes,  which    marvellously  as- 
tonished the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter/*     Noise  provokes  noise. 
"Incontinently,"  says  L'Estoile,  "everybody  seizes  his  arms,  goes 
'  out  on  guard  in  the  streets  and  cantons  ;  in  less  than  no  time  chains 
are  stretched  across  and  barricades  made  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets;  the  mechanic  leaves  his  tools,  the  tradesman  his  business, 
the  University  their  books,  the  attorneys  their  bags,  the  advocates 
their  bands ;  the  presidents  and  councillors  themselves  take  halberds 
in  hand ;  nothing  is  heard  but  shouts,  murmurs,  and  the  seditious 
speeches  that    heat  and  alarm   a  people."     The  tocsin    sounded 
everywhere;  barricades  sprang  up  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye; 
l^y  were  made  within  thirty  paces  of   the   Louvre.     The  royal 
pftops  were  hemmed  in  where  they  stood   and  deprived  of  the 
IKJSsibility  of  moving;  the  Swiss,  being  attacked,  lost  fifty  men 
»nd  surrendered,  holding  up  their  chaplets  and  exclaiming  that 
they  were  good  Cathohcs.     It  was  thought  suflScient  to  disarm  the 
French  Guards.     The  king,  remaining  stationary  at  the  Louvre, 
ftent  his  marshals  to  parley  with  the  people  massed  in  the  thorough- 
fares ;  the  queen-mother  had  herself  carried  over  the  barricades  in 
order  to  go  to  Guise's  house  and  attempt  some  negotiation  with 
liira.     He  received  her  coldly,  demanding  that  the  king  should 
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appoint  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  declare  the  hugue- 
not princes  incapacitated  from  succeeding  to  the  tbrone,  and 
assemble  the  states-general.  At  the  approach  of  evening,  Gaide 
deterraiiied  to  go  himself  and  assume  the  conqueror's  air  by 
putting  a  stop  to  the  insurrection.  He  issued  from  his  house  on 
horseback,  unarmed,  with  a  white  wand  in  his  baud;  he  rod« 
through  the  diflTerent  districts,  exhorting  the  inhabitants  to  keep 
up  their  barricades,  whilst  remaining  on  the  defensive  and  leaving 
him  to  complete  their  work.  He  was  greeted  on  all  sides  with 
shouts  of  "Hurrah!  for  Guise!"  "You  wrong  me,  my  friends," 
said  he  :  "  You  should  shout,  *  Hurrah  1  for  the  king  !'  '*  He  had 
the  French  Guards  and  the  Swiss  set  at  liberty ;  and  they  defiled 
before  him,  arms  lowered  and  bareheaded,  as  before  their  preserver* 
Next  morning,  May  13,  he  wrote  to  D'Entragues,  governor  of 
Orleans :  *'  Notify  our  friends  to  come  to  us  in  the  greatest  haste 
possible,  with  horses  and  arms,  but  without  baggage,  which  they 
will  easily  bo  able  to  do,  for  I  believe  that  the  roads  are  open  hence 
to  you.  I  have  defeated  the  Swiss,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  part  of  the 
king's  guards,  and  I  hold  the  Louvre  invested  so  closely  that  I 
will  render  good  account  of  whatsoever  there  is  in  it.  Tliis  is  so 
great  a  victory  that  it  will  be  i-emembered  for  ever.**  That  same 
day,  the  provost  of  tradesmen  and  the  royalist  sheriffs  repaired  ta 
the  Louvre  and  told  the  king  that,  without  great  and  immediate 
concessions,  they  could  not  answer  for  anything ;  the  Louvre  wie 
not  in  a  condition  of  defence ;  there  were  no  troops  to  be  depended 
upon  for  resistance,  no  provisions,  no  munitions ;  the  investment 
was  growing  closer  and  closer  every  hour  and  the  assault  might 
commence  at  any  instant.  Henry  III.  sent  his  mother  once  more 
to  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  himself  went  out  about  four  o'clock, 
dressed  in  a  country  suit  and  scantily  attended,  as  if  for  a  walk  in 
the  Tuileries,  Catherine  found  the  duke  as  inflexible  as  he  had 
been  the  day  before.  He  peremptorily  insisted  upon  all  the  con* 
ditions  he  had  laid  down  already,  the  lieutenant-generalship  of  the 
kingdom  for  himself,  the  unity  of  the  catholic  faith,  forfeiture  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  Navarre  and  every  other  huguenot  prince 
as  heirt'O  the  throne,  perpetual  banishment  of  the  king's  favourite6» 
and   convocation    of  the   states-general.     "  The  king,"   ho  gatda 
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"  purposes  to  destroy  all  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  and  to  harry 
all  those  who  oppose  his  wishes  and  the  elevation  of  his  minions; 
it  is  my  duty  and  my  interest  to  take  all  the  measures  necessary 
for  my  own  preservation  and  that  of    the  people.**     Catherine 
yielded  on  nearly  every  point,  at  the  same  time,  however,  continu- 
ally resuming  and  prolonging  the  discLission.  -  One  of  the  duke's 
most  trusty  confidants,  Francis  de  Mainville,  entered  and  whis- 
pered   in    his    ear.     **  Madame,"    cried    the   diike,    "whilst    your 
Majesty  has  been  amusing  me  here,  the  king  is  off  from  Paris  to 
harry  me  and  destroy  me !"     Henry  III.,  indeed,  had  taken  horse 
at  the  Tuileries,  and,  attended  by  his    principal  councillors,  un- 
booted  and  cloakless^  had  issued  from  the  New  gate  and  set  out  on 
the  road  to  St.  Cloud.     Equipping  him  in  haste,  his  squire  Du 
Halde  had  put  his  spur  on  wrong  and  would  have  set  it  right,  but, 
'*  That  will  do,"  said  the  king,  "  I  am  not  going  to  see  my  mis- 
tress; I  have  a  longer  journey  to  make.**    It  is  said  that  the  corps 
on  guard  at  the  Nesle  gate  fired  from  a  distance  a  salute  of  arque- 
buses after  the  fugitive  king,  and  that  a  crowd  assembled  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  river  shouted  insults  after  him.    At  the  height  of 
Chaillot  Henry  pulled  up,  and  turning  round  towards  Paris,  **  Un- 
grateful city,"  he  cried,  **  I  have  loved  thee  more  than  my  own 
wife;  I  will  not  enter  thy  walls  again  but  by  the  breach." 

It  is  said  that  on  hearing  of  the  duke  of  Guise's  sudden  arrival 
at  Paris,  Pope  Sixtus  V.  exclaimed,  *'  Ah  !  what  rashness  I  To 
thus  go  and  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  he  has  so  out- 
raged I "  And  some  days  afterwards,  on  the  news  that  the  king 
had  received  the  duke  of  Guise  and  nothing  had  come  of  it, 
'*  Ah  1  dastard  prince,  poor  creature  of  a  prince,  to  have  let  such  a 
chance  escape  him  of  getting  rid  of  a  man  who  seems  born  to  be 
his  destruction  1 "     [De  Thou,  t.  x.  p.  266.] 

When  the  king  was  gone,  Guise  acted  the  master  in  Paris,  He 
ordered  the  immediate  dehvery  into  his  hands  of  the  Bastille,  the 
arsenal,  and  the  Castle  of  Vincennes.  Omano,  governor  of  the 
Bastille,  sent  an  offer  to  the  king,  who  had  arrived  at  Chartres,  to 
defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  '*  I  will  not  expose  to  so  certain  a 
peril  a  brave  man  who  may  be  necessary  to  me  elsewhere,"  replied 
the  king.     Guise  caused  to  be  elected  at  Paris  a  new  town-council 
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and  a  new  provost  of  tradesmen,  all  taken  from  amongst  the  most 

ardent  Leaguers.     He  at  the  same  time  exerted  himself  to  rest 

order ;  he  allowed  all  royalists  who  wished  to  depart  to  withdraw" 

to  Cliartres ;  he  went  in  person  and  pressed  the  premier  pt-esident 

of  parliament,  Achille  de  Harlay,  to  resume  the  course  of  justice. 

**  It  is  great  pity,  sir/'  said  Hai'lay,  **  when  the  servant  drives  out 

the  master;  this  assembly  is  founded  (seat^)  on  the  fleur-de-liss 

being  established  by  the  king,  it  can  act  only  for  his  service*     Wc 

will  all  lose  our  lives  to  a  man  rather  than  give  way  a  whit  to  the 

contrary/'     "  I  have  been  in  many  battles,"  said  Guise  as  he  went 

out,  "  in  assaults  and  encounters  the  most  dangerous  in  the  world; 

and  I  have  never  been  so  overcome  as  at  my  reception  by  tl»i» 

personage/'     At  the  same  time  that  he  /w^s  trying  to  exeroi^ 

authority  and  restore  order,  imbridled  violence  and  anarchy  were 

making  hea^l  around  him;  the  Stdcen  and  their  friends  discbargvd 

from  the    smallest   offices,  civil  or   religious,   whoever    was  not 

devoted  to  them;    they  changed   all  the  captains   and    district- 

oflScers  of  the  city-militia ;  they  deposed  all  the  incumbents,  sD 

the  ecclesiastics  whoin  they  termed  huguenots  and  policists;  the 

pulpits  of  Christians  became  the  platforms  of  demagogues;  the 

preachers    Guincestre,    Boucher,    Rose,    John    Provost,   Aubry, 

Pigenat,  Cueilly,  Pelletier,  and  a  host  of  others  whose  names  have 

fallen  into  complete  obscurity  were  the  popular  apostles,  ttte  realjirt- 

brands  of  the  trotthles  of  the  League,  says  Pasquier;  there  was  scarcely 

a  chapel  where  there  were  not  several  sermons  a   day.     •*  Yoo 

know  not  your  strength/'  they  kept  repeating  to  their  auditonj: 

**  Paris  knows  not  what  she    is    worth ;    she  has  wealth  enough 

to  make  war  upou  four  kings.     France  is  sick,  and  she  will  never 

recover  from  that  sickness  till  she  has  a  draught  of  French  Mood 

given  her,  ...  If  you  receive  Henry  do  Valois  into  your  towns, 

make  up  your  minds  to  see  your  preacliers  massacred,  your  sjheriffs 

lianged,  your  women  violated,  and  the  gibbets  garnished  with  vour 

members.''     Oiio  of  those  raving  orators,  Claude  Trahy,  proviDcial 

of  the  Cordeliers,  devoted  himself  to  hounding  on  the  populace  of 

Auxerru  against   their  bishop  James   Amyot,    the  translator  of 

Plutarch,  whom  he  reproached  with  "having  communicated  with 

Tlenry  II L  and  administered  to  him  the  eucharist;*'  brother  John 
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Sforeain,  one  of  Trahy's  subalterns,  went  about  brandishmg  a 
halberd  in  the  public  place  at  Auxerre,  and  shouting,  "  Courage, 
lads !  messire  Amjot  is  a  wicked  man,  worse  than  Henry  de 
Valois ;  he  has  threatened  to  have  our  master  Trahy  hanged,  but 
he  will  repent  it;*'  and,  **  at  the  voice  of  this  madman,  there 
hurried  up  vine-dressers,  boatmen,  and  vmrchmdemix  (?  coster- 
mongers),  a  whole  angry  mob  who  were  for  having  Amyot*s  throat 
cut  and  Trahy  made  bishop  in  his  stead.'* 

Wliilst  the  blind  passions  of  fanatics  and  demagogues  were  thm 
let  loose,  the  sensible  and  clear-sighted  spirits,  the  earnest  and 
moderate  royahsts  did  not  all  of  them  remain  silent  and  motion* 
less.  After  the  appearance  of  the  letters  written  in  1588  by  the 
duke  of  Guise  to  explain  and  justify  his  conduct  in  this  crisis,  a 
gmndson  of  Chancellor  de  THospital,  Michael  Hurault,  sieur  du 
Fay,  published  a  document  entitled,  Frank  and  Free  Discourse  upon 
the  co7iditton  of  Frajjce,  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  most 
eloquent  pamphlets  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  profoimd  criticism 
upon  the  acts  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  their  causes  and  consequences, 
and  a  true  picture  of  the  falsehoods  and  servitude  into  which  an 
eminent  man  may  fall  when  he  makes  himself  the  tool  of  a  popular 
faction  in  the  hope i>f  making  that  faction  the  tool  of  his  personal 
ambition.  But  even  the  men  who  were  sufficiently  enlightened 
and  sufficiently  courageous  to  tell  the  League  and  its  leader  plain 
truths  spoke  only  rather  late  in  the  day  and  at  first  without 
giving  their  names  ;  the  document  written  by  L'Hospitars  grand- 
son did  not  appear  until  1591,  after  the  death  of  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  de  Guise,  and  -it  remained  anonymous  for  some  time.  One 
cannot  be  astonished  at  such  timidity;  Guise  himself  was  timid 
before  the  Leaguers,  and  he  always  ended  by  yielding  to  them  in 
essentials,  after  having  attempted  to  resist  them  upon  such  and 
such  an  incidental  point.  His  own  people  accused  him  of  lacking 
boldness  ;  and  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Montpensier,  openly 
patronized  the  most  violent  preachers  whilst  boasting  that  she 
wielded  more  influence  through  them  than  her  brother  by  hia 
armies.  Henry  III,,  under  stress  of  his  enemies*  zeal  and  his  own 
servants'  weakness,  Catherine  de'  Medici  included,  after  having  fled 
from  Paris  and  taken  refuge  at  Chartres  to  escape  the  triumph  of 
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tbe  Barricades,  once  more  began  to  negotiate,  that  is,  to  capitu- 
lat-e  with  the  League ;  he  issued  at  Rouen,  on  the  19th  of  July, 
1588,  an  edict  in  eleven  articles  whereby  he  granted  more  than 
liad  been  demanded  and  more  than  he  had  promised  in  1585  by 
the  treaty  of  Nemours  ;  over  and  above  the  measures  contained  in 
that  treaty  against  the  huguenots,  in  respect  of  the  present  and  the 
future,  he  added  four  fiesh  surety- towns,  amongst  others  Bourges 
and  Orleans,  to  those  of  which  the  Leaguers  were  to  remain 
in  possession.  He  declared  moreover  ''  that  no  investigation 
should  be  made  into  any  understandings,  associations,  and  other 
matters  into  which  our  catholic  subjects  might  have  entered 
together ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  given  us  to  understand  and 
have  informed  us  that  what  they  did  was  but  owing  to  the  zeal 
they  felt  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  tbe  catholic 
religion,"  By  thus  releasing  the  League  from  all  responsibilit}' 
for  the  past,  and  by  giving  this  new  treaty  the  name  of  edlH  of 
union,  Henry  III.  flattered  himself,  it  is  said,  that  he  was  thus 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  grand  catholic  League  which 
would  become  royalist  again,  inasmuch  as  the  king  was  granting  it 
all  it  had  desired.  The  edict  of  union  was  enregistered  at  the 
parliament  of  Paris  on  the  21st  of  July.  The^  states-general  were 
convoked  for  the  15th  of  October  following.  **  On  Tuesday, 
August  2,  his  Majesty,'*  says  L'Estoile,  "  being  entertained  by  the 
duke  of  Guise  during  his  dinner,  asked  him  for  drink,  and  then  said 
to  him,  *  To  whom  shall  we  drink ? *  'To  whom  you  please,  sir,* 
answered  the  duke,  '  it  is  for  your  Majesty  to  command.*  *  Cousin,' 
said  the  king,  *  drink  we  to  our  good  friends  tbe  huguenots.'  *  It  is 
well  said,  sir,'  answered  the  duke.  '  And  to  our  good  barricaders/ 
said  the  king ;  *  let  us  not  forget  them.'  Whereupon  the  duke 
began  to  laugh  a  little,'*  adds  L'Estoile,  **  but  a  sort  of  laugh  that 
did  not  go  beyond  the  knot  of  the  throat,  being  dissatisfied  at  the 
novel  union  the  king  was  pleased  to  make  of  the  huguenots  with 
the  barriGaders."  Wliat  must  have  to  some  extent  reassured  the 
duke  of  Guise  was  that  a  Te  Deum  was  celebrated  at  Notre*Dame 
for  the  king  of  Navarre's  exclusion  fi-om  all  right  to  the  crown, 
and  that,  on  the  14th  of  August,  Henry  de  Guise  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  royal  armies.  • 
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The  states-general  met  at  Blois  on  the  16th  of  October,  1588. 
They  numbered  505  deputies;  191  of  the  third  estate,  180  of  the 
noblesse,  134  of  the  clergy*  The  king  had  given  orders  "to 
conduct  ^ach  deputy  as  they  arrived  to  his  cabinet  that  he  might 
see,  hear,  and  know  them  all  personally."  When  the  505  deputies 
had  taken  their  places  in  the  hall,  the  duke  of  Guise  went  to  fetch 
the  king  who  made  his  entry  attended  by  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  opened  the  session  with  the  dignity  and  easy  grace 
which  all  the  Valois  seemed  to  have  inherited  from  Francis  L 
The  duke  of  Guise,  in  a  coat  of  white  satin,  was  seated  at  the 
king's  feet,  as  high  steward  of  his  household,  scanning  the  whole 
assembly  with  his  piercing  glance,  as  if  to  keep  watch  over  those 
who  were  in  his  service.  "  He  seemed,'*  says  a  contemporary, 
■*  by  a  single  flash  of  his  eye  to  fortify  them  in  the  hope  of  the 
advancement  of  his  designs,  his  fortunes,  and  his  greatness,  and  to 
say  to  them  without  speaking,  /  see  you/'  The  king's  speech  was 
long,  able,  well  delivered,  and  very  much  applauded,  save  by 
Guise  himself  and  his  particular  friends ;  the  firmness  of  tone  had 
displeased  them,  and  one  sentence  excited  in  them  a  discontent 
which  they  had  found  difficulty  in  resti-aining :  certain  grandees  of 
my  kingdom  have  formed  mieh  leagues  and  aissoelatums  aSy  in  eoery 
well  ordered  monarchy ^  are  crimes  of  high  treason,  without  the 
Bovereign^a  jyermimion,  Ilut^  showing  viy  wonted,  ijidulgence,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  let  bygones  he  bygones  in  this  respect.  Guise  grew 
pale  at  these  words.  On  leaving  the  royal  session,  he  got  his 
private  committee  to  decide  that  the  cardinal  of  Guise  and  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons  should  go  to  see  the  king,  and  beg  him  to 
abandon  the  printing  of  his  speech,  and  meanwhile  Guise  himself 
Bent  to  the  printer's  to  stop  the  immediate  publication.  Discussion 
look  place  next  day  in  the  king's  cabinet ;  and  a  threat  was  held  out 
to  him  that  a  portion  of  the  deputies  woyld  quit  the  meeting  of 
states.  The  queen-mother  advised  her  son  to  compromise.  The 
king  yielded,  according  to  his  custom,  and  gave  authority  for 
cutting  out  the  strongest  expressions,  amongst  others  those  just 
quoted.  **  The  correction  was  accordingly  made,'*  says  M,  Picot, 
the  latest  and  most  able  historian  of  the  states-general,  *'  and 
Henry   IIL   had    to    add     this    new   insult    to    all    that    were 
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rankling   at   the  bottom    of  his   heart   since   the    aflkir    of   the 
Barricades." 

This  was,  for  the  duke  of  Guise,  a  first  trial  of  his  power,  and 
great  was  his  satisfaction  at  this  first  success.  On  lea\nng  the 
opening  session  of  the  states-general,  he  wrote  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  Mendoza:  **I  handled  our  states  so  well  that  I 
made  them  resolve  to  require  confirmation  of  the  edict  of  union 
(of  July  21  preceding)  ns  fundamental  laxo  of  the  State.  The  king 
refused  to  do  so,  in  rather  shai'p  terms,  to  the  deputies  who 
brought  the  representation  before  him,  and  from  that  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  he  inclines  towards  a  peace  with  the  heretics.  But,  at 
last,  he  was  so  pressed  by  the  states,  the  which  were  otherwise  on 
the  point  of  breaking  up,  that  he  promised  to  swear  the  edict  and 
have  it  sworn  before  entering  upon  consideration  of  any  matter." 

The  next  day  but  one,  in  fact,  on  the  18th  of  October,  at  the 
second  session  of  the  states-general,  "  the  edict  of  July  21  waa 
read  and  published  with  the  greatest  solemnity  ;  the  king  swore 
to  maintain  it,  in  terms  calculated  to  dissipate  all  anxieties  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics.  The  deputies  swore  after  him.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Bourges  delivered  an  address  on  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
and  those  present  began  to  think  the  session  over,  when  the  king 
rose  a  second  time  to  recommend  the  deputies  not  to  leave  Blois 
before  the  papers  were  drawn  up  and  the  ordinances  made.  He 
reminded  them  that  at  the  last  assembly  of  the  states  the  suggestions 
and  counsels  of  the  three  estates  had  been  so  ill  carried  out  that, 
instead  of  a  reformation  and  an  establishment  of  good  laws,  every- 
thing had  been  thrown  into  confusion.  Accordingly  the  king 
added  to  this  suggestion  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  not  budge 
from  the  city  until  he  had  made  an  edict,  sacred  and  inviolable. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  deputies  was  at  its  height ;  a  rush  took 
place  to  the  church  of  St.  Sauvenr  to  chant  a  Te  Dexim*  All  the 
princes  were  there  to  give  thanks  to  God.  Never  were  king,  court, 
and  people  so  joyous."  The  duke  of  Guise  wrote  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador :  "  At  length  we  liave,  in  full  assembly  of  the  states, 
had  our  edict  of  union  solemnly  sworn  and  established  as  funda* 
mental  law  of  this  realm,  having  surmounted  all  the  difficulties 
and  hindrances  which  the  king  was  pleased  to  throw  in  the  way;  I 
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found  myself  foiir  or  five  times  on  the  point  of  rupture  :  but  I  was 
verily  assisted  by  so  many  good  men." 

After  as  well  as  before  the  opening  of  the  states -general,  the 
friends  of  the  duke  of  Guise  were  far  from  having,  all  of  them,  the 
same  confidence  that  h©  had  in  his  position  and  in  his  success. 
"  Stupid  owl  of  a  Lorrainer  !  **  said  Sieur  de  Vins,  commanding, 
on  behalf  of  the  League,  in '  Dauphiny,  on  reading  the  duke's 
despatches,  **  lias  he  so  little  sense  as  to  believe  that  a  king  whose 
crown  he,  by  dissimulating,  has  been  wanting  to  take  away,  is  not 
dissimulating  in  turn  to  take  away  his  life?'*  *'  As  they  are  so 
thick  together,'*  said  M.  de  Yins*  sister,  when  she  knew  that  the 
duke  of  Guise  was  at  Blois  with  the  king,  "  you  will  hear,  at  the 
very  first  opportunity,  that  one  or  the  other  has  killed  his  fellow." 
Guise  himself  was  no  stranger  to  this  idea  :  *'  We  are  not  without 
warnings  from  all  quarters  that  there  is  a  design  of  attempting  my 
life,"  he  ^vroteon  the  21st  of  September,  1 588  :  '*  but  I  have,  thank 
God,  so  provided  against  it,  both  by  the  gathering  I  have  made 
of  a  good  number  of  my  friends  and  in  having,  by  presents  and 
money,  secured  a  portion  of  those  whose  services  are  relied 
upon  for  the  execution  of  it,  that,  if  once  things  begin,  I  shall 
finish  more  roughly  than  I  did  at  Paris." 

After  the  opening  of  the  states-general  and  the  success  he 
obtained  thereat,  Guise  appeared,  if  not  more  anxious,  at  any  rate 
more  attentive  to  the  warnings  he  received.  On  the  10th  of 
December,  1588,  he  wrote  to  Commander  Moreo,  confidential  agent 
from  the  king  of  Spain  to  him:  *'  You  cannot  imagine  what  alarms 
have  been  given  me  since  your  departure.  I  have  so  well  provided 
against  them  that  ray  enemies  have  not  seen  their  way  to  attempting 
anything.  ....  But  expenses  have  grown  upon  me  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  have  great  need  of  your  prompt  assistance,  ....  I 
have  now  so  much  credit  with  this  assembly  that  I  have  hitherto 
made  it  dance  to  my  tune,  and  I  hope  that  as  to  what  remains  to 
be  decreed  I  shall  be  quite  able  to  maintain  the  same  authority." 
Some  of  his  partisans  advised  him  to  go  away  for  awhile  to 
Orleans;  but  he  absolutely  refused,  repeating,  with  the  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  •*  He  who  leaves  the  game  loses  it."  One  evening,  in 
a  little  circle  of  intimates,  on  the  21st  of  December,  a  question 
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arose  whether  it  would  "not  be  advisable  to  prevent  the  king's 
designs  by  striking  at  his  person.  The  cardinal  of  Guise  begged 
his  brother  to  go  away,  assuring  him  that  his  own  presence  would 
suffice  for  the  direction  of  affairs  :  but,  "  They  are  in  such  case, 
my  friend,"  said  the  Balafrd,  "  that,  if  I  saw  death  coming  in  at  the 
window,  I  would  not  consent  to  go  out  by  the  door  to  avoid  it." 
His  cousin,  the  duke  of  Elbeuf,  paid  him  a  visit  at  night  to  urge 
him  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  plot  hatched  against  him :  "  if 
it  were  necessary  to  lose  my  life  in  order  to  reap  the  proximate 
fruits  of  the  states'  good  resolution,"  said  Guise,  "  that  is  what  I 
have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to.  Though  I  had  a  hundred  lives, 
I  would  devote  them  all  to  the  service  of  God  and  His  Church, 
and  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  people  for  whom  I  feel  the  greatest 
pity;"  then,  touching  the  duke  of  Elbeuf  upon  the  shoulder,  he 
said,  "  Go  to  bed,  cousin ;"  and,  taking  away  his  hand  and  laying 
it  upon  his  own  heart,  he  added,  "  Here  is  the  doublet  of  inno- 
cence." On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  December,  1588,  when 
Charlotte  de  Semblan9ay,  marchioness  of  Noirmoutiers,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached,  pressed  him  to  depart  or  at  any  rate  not  to 
be  present  at  the  council  next  day,  the  only  answer  he  made  hep 
was  to  hum  the  following  ditty  by  Desportes,  a  poet  of  the  day  : — 

''  My  little  Rose,  a  little  spell 
Of  ab.scDce  olianged  that  heart  of  thine  ; 
Ami  I,  who  know  the  change  full  well, 
Have  found  another  place  for  mine. 
Xo  more  such  fair  but  fickle  she 
Shall  find  me  her  obedient  ; 
And,  flighty  shepherdess,  we'll  see 
\N'hich  of  the  twain  will  first  repent." 

Henry  111.  was  scarcely  less  disturbed,  but  in  quit<i  a  different 
way,  tlian  the  duke  (if  Guise.  For  a  long  time  past  he  had  been 
tliinking  about  getting  rid  of  the  latter,  just  as  he  had  thought  for 
a  long  time,  twenty  years  before,  about  getting  rid  of  Admiral  de 
Coligny  ;  ])ut  since  the  date  of  his  escape  from  the  popular  rising 
on  tlie  (lay  of  the  Bari'icades,  he  had  hoped  that,  thanks  to  the 
adoption  of  the  edict  of  nnion  and  to  the  convocation  of  the 
states-general,  lie  would  escape  the  yoke  of  the  duke  of  Guise. 
Jle  saw  every  day  that  he  had  been  mistaken;  the  League  and 
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consequently  the  duke  of  Guise  bad  more  power  t!ian  he  with  the 

states-general ;  in  vain  ha*!  the  king  changed  nearly  all  his 
ministers ;  in  vain  had  he  removed  bis  principal  fjivourite,  the 
duke  of  Epernon,  from  the  government  of  Normandy  to  that  of 
Provence;  he  did  not  obtain  from  the  states-general  what  he 
demanded,  that  is,  the  money  he  wanted ;  and  the  states  required 
of  him  administrative  reforms,  sound  enough  at  bottom  but 
suggested  by  the  duke  of  Guise  with  an  interested  object  and 
calculated  to  shackle  the  kingly  authority  even  more  than  could 
be  done  by  Guise  liimself  directly.  At  the  same  time  that  Guise 
was  urging  on  the  states-general  in  this  path,  he  demanded  to  be 
made  constable,  not  by  the  king  any  longer,  but  by  the  states 
themselves.  The  kingship  was  thus  being  squeezed  between  the 
haughty  supremacy  of  the  great  lords,  substitutes  for  the  feudal 
regimen,  and  the  first  essays  of  that  free  government  which  is 
now-a-days  called  the  parliamentary  regimen.  Henry  III.  deter- 
mined with  fear  and  trembling  to  disembarrass  himself  of  his  two 
rivals,  of  the  duke  of  Guise  by  assassination,  and  of  the  states- 
general  by  packing  thera  off  home.  He  did  not  know  how 
intimately  the  two  great  questions  of  which  the  sixteenth  century 
was  the  great  cradle,  tlie  question  of  religious  liberty  and  that  of 
pohtical  Hberty,  were  connected  one  with  the  other  and  would  be 
prosecuted  jointly  or  successively  in  the  natural  progi'oss  of 
Christian  civilization,  or  through  what  trials  kings  and  people 
w^ould  have  to  pass  before  succeeding  in  any  effectual  solution  of 
them. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1588,  during  an  entertainment  given 
by  Catherine  de*  Medici  on  the  marriage  of  her  niece,  Christine 
de  Lorraine,  with  Ferdinand  do'  Medici,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
Henry  III,  summoned  to  his  cabinet  three  of  his  most  intimate  and 
safest  confidants.  Marshal  d'Auraont,  Nicholas  d'Angennes,  lord  of 
Rambouillet,  and  Sieurde  Beauvais-Nangis.  After  having  laid  before 
them  all  the  duke  of  Guise's  intrigues  against  him  and  the  perils 
of  the  position  in  which  they  placed  him,  **  What  ought  1  to  do  ?  *' 
he  said  ;  "  help  me  to  save  myself  by  some  speedy  means."  They 
asked  the  king  to  give  them  twenty-four  hours  to  answer  in.  Next 
day,  the  19th,  Sieur  de  Maintenon,  brother  of  Rambouillet,  and 
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Alphonso  Corso  d'Oruano  were  added  to  the  party  ;  only  one  of 
them  was  of  opinion  that  the  duke  of  Guise  should  at  once  be 
arrested  and  put  upon  his  trial ;  the  four  others  were  for  a  shorter 
and  a  surer  process,  that  of  putting  the  duke  to  death  by  a  sudden 
blow.  He  is  evidently  making  war  upon  the  king,  they  said ;  and 
the  king  has  a  right  to  defend  himself.  Henry  III.,  who  hati  his 
mind  made  up,  asked  Crillon,  commandant  of  the  regiment  of 
guai'ds,  "Think  you  that  the  duke  of  Guise  deserves  death?" 
"  Yes,  sir."  "  Very  well,  then  I  choose  you  to  give  it  him.'*  **  I 
am  ready  to  challenge  him,"  "  That  is  not  what  is  wanted ;  as 
leader  of  the  League,  he  is  guilty  of  high  ti-eason,"  **  Very  well, 
sir ;  then  let  him  be  tried  and  executed,"  **  But,  Crillon,  nothing 
is  less  certain  than  his  conviction  in  a  court  of  law;  he  must 
be  struck  down  unexpectedly.'*  "  Sir,  I  am  a  soldier,  not  an 
assassin."  The  king  did  not  persist,  but  merely  charged  Crillon, 
who  promised,  to  keep  the  proposal  secret.  At  tlus  very  time 
Guise  was  requesting  the  king  to  give  him  a  constable*8  grand 
provost  and  ai*chers  to  form  his  guard  in  his  quality  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom.  The  king  deferred  his  reply.  Catherine 
de'  Medici  sujiported  the  Lorrainer  prince's  request.  **  In  two  or 
three  days  it  shall  be  settled,"  said  Henry.  He  had  ordered  twelve 
poniards  from  an  armourer's  in  the  city;  on  the  21st  of  December 
he  told  his  project  to  Loignac,  an  officer  of  his  guards^  who  waa 
less  scrupulous  than  Crillon  and  undertook  to  strike  the  blow,  in 
concert  with  tlie  forty-five  trusty  guards.  At  the  council  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  the  king  announced  his  intention  of  passing 
Christmas  in  retreat  at  Notre-Darae  de  Cl^ri,  and  he  wai*ned  the 
members  of  the  council  that  next  day  the  session  would  take 
place  very  early  in  order  to  dispose  of  business  before  his  depar- 
ture. On  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  the  duke  of  Guise,  on  sitting 
down  at  table,  found  under  his  napkin  a  note  to  this  effect :  **  The 
king  means  to  kill  you."  Guise  asked  for  a  pen,  wrote  at  the 
bottom  of  the  note,  '*  He  dare  not,"  and  threw  it  under  the  table. 
Next  day,  December  23,  Henry  III.,  rising  at  four  a.m.,  after  a 
night  of  great  agitation,  admitted  into  liis  cabinet  by  a  secret  stair- 
case the  nine  guards  ho  had  chosen,  handed  them  the  poniards  he 
had  ordered,  placed  them  at  the  post  where  they  were  to  wait  for  the 
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meeting  of  the  council,  and  bade  Charles  d'Eiitragues  to  go  and 
request  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  "  to  say  mass,  that  God  might 
give  the  king  grace  to  be  able  to  carry  out  an  enterprise  which  he 
hoped  would  come  to  an  issue  within  an  hour,  and  on  which  the 
safety  of  France  depended.'*  Then  the  king  retired  into  his  closet. 
The  members  of  the  council  arrived  in  succession ;  it  is  said  that 
one  of  the  archers  on  duty,  when  ho  saw  the  duke  of  Guise  mount- 
ing the  staircase,  trod  on  his  foot,  as  if  to  give  him  warning; 
but,  if  he  observed  it.  Guise  made  no  account  of  it,  any  more  than 
of  all  the  other  hints  ho  had  already  received.  Before  entering 
the  council-chamber,  he  stopped  at  a  small  oratory  connected  with 
the  chapel,  said  his  prayer,  and  as  he  passed  the  door  of  the 
queen -mother's  apartments,  signified  his  desire  to  pay  his  respects 
and  have  a  few  words  with  her*  Catherine  was  indisposed,  and 
could  not  receive  him.  Some  vexation,  it  is  said,  appeared  in 
Guise's  face,  but  he  said  not  a  word.  On  entering  the  council- 
chamber  he  felt  cold,  asked  to  have  some  fire  h'ghted,  and  gave 
orders  to  his  secretary,  Pericard,  the  only  attendant  admitted  with 
him,  to  go  and  fetch  the  silver-gilt  shell  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
caiTying  about  him  with  damsons  or  other  preserves  to  eat  of  a 
morning.  Pericard  was  some  time  gone ;  Guise  was  in  a  hurry 
and,  **be  kind  enough,"  he  said  to  M,  do  Morfontaines,  "to  send 
word  to  M.  <le  Saint-Prix  [first  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  III.] 
that  I  beg  him  to  let  mv  have  a  few  damsons  or  a  httle  preserve 
of  roses,  or  some  trifle  of  the  king's,"  Four  Brignolles  plums  were 
brought  him  ;  and  he  ate  one.  Uis  uneasiness  continued  ;  the  eye 
close  to  his  scar  became  moist;  according  to  M.  de  Thou,  he  bled 
at  the  nose.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  handkerchief  to  use,  but 
could  not  find  one.  "  My  people,*'  said  he,  '*  have  not  given  me 
my  necessaries  this  morning;  there  is  great  excuse  for  them,  they 
were  too  much  hurried,"  At  his  request,  Saint-Prix  had  a  hand- 
kerchief brought  to  him.  Peri  card  passed  his  bonbon-box  to  him, 
as  the  guards  would  not  let  him  enter  again.  The  duke  took  a  few 
phiras  from  it,  threw  the  rest  on  the  table,  saying,  "  Gentlemen, 
who  will  have  any?"  and  rose  up  hurriedly  upon  seeing  the  secre- 
tary of  state  R^vol,  who  came  in  and  said  to  him,  **  Sir,  the  king 
wants  you ;  he  is  in  his  old  cabinet.'* 
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As  soon  as  he  know  that  the  duke  of  Guise  liad  arrived,  aiad 
whilst  these  little  incidents  were  occurring  in  the  council-chamber, 
Henry  III.  had  in  fact  given  orders  to  his  secretary  R4vol  to  go 
on  his  behalf  and  summon  the  duke.     But  Naml)u,  ufther  to  tlw 
council  J  faithful  to  his  instructions,  had  refused  to  lot  anybodji 
even  the  king's  secretary,  enter  the  halL      R^vol,  of  a  timid  dispo- 
sition and  impressed,  it  is  said,  with  the  sinister  importance  of  biB 
commission,  returned  to  the  cabinet  with  a  very  troubled  air.    The 
king,  in  his  turn,  was  troubled,  fearing  lest  his  project  had  been 
discovered.     **  What  is  the  matter,  Ri?vol  ?  "  said  he ;  *'  what  is  H? 
How  pale  you  are  !    You  will  spoil  all.    Rub  your  cheeks  ;  rub  your 
cheeks."  "  There  is  nothing  wrong,  sir:  only  M.  de  Nambu  would 
not  let  me  in  without  your  Majesty's  express  command."      R^vnl 
entered  the  council-chamber  and  discharged  his  commission.     Tlie 
duke  of  Guise  pulled  up  his  cloak  as  if  to  wrap  himself  well  in  it» 
took  his  hat,  gloves,  and  liis  sweetmeat-box  and  went  out  of  tbe 
room,  saying,  '*  Adieu,  gentlemen,"  with  a  gravity  free  from  any 
appearance  of  mistrust.     He  crossed  the  king's  chamber  contiguous 
to  the  council-hall,  courteoiisly  saluted,  as  he  passed,  Loignac  and 
his  comrades  whom  he  found  drawn  up  and  who,  returning  faim  a 
fingid  obeisance,  followed  him  as  if  to  show  him  respect.     On 
arriving  at  the  door  of  the  old  cal>inet,  and  just  as  he  leaned  down 
to  raise  tlie  tapestry  that  covered  it,  Guise  was  struck  five  ponianf 
blows  in  the  chest,  neck,  and  reins :  **  God  ha'  mercy  I  "  bo  crii<d, 
and,  though  his  sword  was  entangled  in  his  cloak  and  ho  was  him- 
self pinned  by  the  arms  and  legs  and  choked  by  the  blood  ilial 
spurted  from  his  throat,  he  dragged  his  murderers,  by  a  supreoy 
effort  of  energy,  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  he  fell  dt>^*-« 
backwards  and  lifeless  before  the  bed  of  Henry  111.  who,  coi:    ^ 
to  the  door  of  his  room  and  asking  **if  it  was  done,"  contemplated 
with  mingled  satisfaction  and  terror  the  inanimate  body  of  his 
niiglity  rival  "who  seemed  to  be  merely  sleeping,  so  little  was  he 
changed."     **  My  God  1  how  tall  he  is  !  "  cried  the  king ;  "  he  loob 
even  taller  than  when  he  w^as  alive." 

*'  They  are  killing  my  brother  I  "  cried  the  cardinal  of  C 
when  he  heard  the  noise  that  was  being  made  in  the  next  rooinf 
and  he  rose  up  to  run  thither.     The  archbishop  of  Lyons,  Peier 
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d'Espinac,  did  the  same.  The  duke  of  Auraont  held  them  both 
back,  saying',  **  Gentlemen,  we  must  wait  for  the  king's  orders." 
Orders  came  to  arrest  them  both  and  confine  them  in  a  small  room 
over  the  council-chamber.  They  had  "  eggs,  bread,  wine  from  the 
king's  cellar,  their  breviaries^  their  night-gowns,  a  palliasse,  and 
a  mattre.«?.s,"  brought  to  them  there ;  and  they  were  ke|>t  under 
ocular  supervision  for  four  and  twenty  hours.  The  cardinal  of 
Guise  was  released  the  next  morning,  but  only  to  be  put  to  death 
like  his  brother.  The  king  spared  the  archbishop  of  Lyons. 
k  **  I  am  sole  king,"  said  Henry  III.  to  his  ministers,  as  he 
entered  the  council-chamber  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  going  to  see 
the  queen-mother  who  was  ill  of  the  gout,  "  how  do  you  feel  ?"  he 
asked:  "better,"  she  answered:  "so  do  I,"  replied  the  king: 
"  I  feel  much  better;  tiiis  morning  I  have  become  king  of  France 
again  ;  the  king  of  Paris  is  dead."  '*  You  have  had  the  duke  of 
Guise  killed  ?  '*  asked  Catherine:  "have  you  reflected  well  ?  God 
grant  that  you  become  not  king  of  nothing  at  all.  I  hope  the 
cutting  is  right ;  now  for  the  sewing/'  According  to  the  majority 
of  the  historians,  Catherine  had  neither  been  in  the  secret  nor  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  prepa-rations  for  the  measure.  Granted 
that  she  took  no  active  part  in  it  and  that  she  avoided  even  the 
appearance  of  having  any  previous  knowledge  of  it ;  she  was  not 
fond  of  responsibility,  and  she  liked  better  to  negotiate  between 
the  different  parties  than  to  make  her  decisive  choice  between 
them;  prudent  tendencies  gi'ow  with  years,  and  in  1588  she  was 
sixty -nine.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that,  being  the 
habitual  confidant  of  her  favourite  son,  she  was  ignorant  of  a 
design  long  meditated  and  known  to  many  persons  many  days  before 
its  execution.  The  event  once  accomplished,  ill  as  she  was  and  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  her  physicians,  she  had  herself  carried  to  the 
cardinal  of  Bourbon's,  who  was  still  under  arrest  by  the  king's 
orders,  to  promise  him  speedy  release.  "  Ah  I  madame,"  said  the 
cardinal  as  he  saw  her  enter,  "  these  are  some  of  your  tricks ;  you 
are  death  to  us  all."  However  it  may  be,  thirteen  days  after  the 
murder  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1589, 
Catherine  de*  Medici  herself  died.  Nor  was  her  death,  so  far 
as  affairs  and  the  public  were  concerned,  an  event :  her  ability  was 
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of  the  sort  which  is  worn  out  by  the  frequent  use  made  of  it, 
and  which,  when  old  age  comes  on,  leaves  no  long  or  grateful 
reminiscence.  Time  has  restored  Catherine  de'  Medici  to  her 
proper  place  in  history;  she  was  quickly  forgotten  by  her 
contemporaries. 

She  had  good  reason  to  say  to  her  son,  as  her  last  advice, 
"Now  for  the  sewing."  It  was  not  long  before  Henry  III. 
perceived  that,  to  be  king,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  have  murdered 
his  rival.  He  survived  the  duke  of  Guise  only  seven  months,  and, 
during  that  short  period,  he  was  not  really  king,  all  by  himself, 
for  a  single  day ;  never  had  his  kingship  been  so  embanussed  and 
impotent ;  the  violent  death  of  the  duke  of  Guise  had  exasperated 
much  more  than  enfeebled  the  League;  the  feeling  against  his 
murderer  was  passionate  and  contagious  ;  the  catholic  cause  had 
lost  its  great  leader  ;  it  found  and  accepted  another  in  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Mayenne,  far  inferior  to  his  elder  brother  in  political 
talent  and  prompt  energy  of  character,  but  a  brave  and  deter- 
mined soldier,  a  much  better  man  of  party  and  action  than  the 
sceptical,  undecided,  and  indolent  Henry  III.  The  majority  of  the 
great  towns  of  France,  Paris,  Rouen,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  Lyons, 
Amiens,  and  whole  provinces  declared  eagerly  against  the  royal 
murderer.  He  demanded  support  from  the  states-general,  who 
refused  it ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  them.  The  parliament 
of  Paris,  dismembered  on  the  IGth  of  January,  1589,  by  the 
council  of  Sixteen,  became  the  instrument  of  the  Leaguers.  Tho 
majority  of  the  other  parliaments  followed  the  example  set  by  that 
of  Paris.  The  Sorljonne,  consulted  by  a  petition  presented  in  the 
name  of  all  CathoHcs,  decided  that  Frenchmen  were  released  firom 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry  III.  and  might  with  a  good 
conscience  turn  their  arms  against  him.  Henry  made  soioie 
obscure  attempts  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  certain  chie&  of 
the  Leaguers  ;  but  they  were  rejected  with  violence.  The  duke  of 
Mayenne,  ha\ing  come  to  Paris  on  the  15th  of  February,  was 
solemnly  received  at  ^'otre-Dame,  amidst  shouts  of  "  Hurrah  far 
the  Catltolic  princes  !  hurrah  for  the  House  of  Lorraine  !  '*  He  was 
declared  lieutenant-general  of  the  crown  and  State  of  France* 
He  organized  a  council-general  of  the  League,  composed  of  forty 
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members  and  cliarged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  all  matters  of 
war,  the  finance  and  the  police  of  the  realm,  pending  a  fresh  con- 
vocation of  states-generaL  To  counterbalance  in  some  degree  the 
popular  element,  Mayenne  introduced  into  it  fourteen  personages  of 
his  own  choice  and  a  certain  number  of  magistrates  and  bishops ; 
the  delegates  of  the  united  towns  were  to  have  seats  at  the  council 
whenever  they  happened  to  be  at  Paris.  "  Never,*'  says  M.  Henry 
Martin  l_Ristoire  de  France ^  t.  i.  p.  134]  very  truly,  "  could  the 
League  have  supposed  itself  to  be  so  near  becoming  a  government 
of  confederated  municipalities  under  the  directorate  of  Paris." 

There  was  clearly  for  Henry  III.  but  one  possible  ally  who  had 
a  chance  of  doing  effectual  service,  and  that  was  Henry  of  Navarre 
and  the  Protestants.  It  cost  Henry  III,  a  great  deal  to  have 
recourse  to  that  party ;  his  conscience  and  his  pusillanimity  both 
revolted  at  it  equally ;  in  spite  of  his  moral  corruption,  he  was  a 
sincere  Catholic,  and  the  prospect  of  excommunication  troubled 
him  deeply.  Catholicism,  besides,  was  in  a  large  majority  in 
France  :  how,  then,  was  he  to  treat  with  its  foes  without  embroiling 
himself  utterly  with  it  ?  Meanwhile  the  case  was  urgent,  Henry 
was  apprised  by  one  of  his  confidants,  Nicholas  de  Rambouillet, 
that  one  of  the  king  of  Navarre's  confidants,  Sully,  who  was  tlien 
only  Sieur  de  Rosny;  was  passing  by  Blois  on  his  way  to  his 
master ;  he  saw  him  and  expressed  to  him  his  **  desire  for  a 
reconciliation  with  the  king  of  Navarre  and  to  employ  him  on  con- 
fidential service  ;"  the  difficulty  was  to  secure  to  the  protestant  king 
and  his  army,  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Chtitellerault,  a  passage 
across  the  Loire.  Rosny  undertook  Henry  IIL's  commission. 
He  at  the  same  time  received  another  from  Sieur  de  Brigueux, 
governor  of  the  little  town  of  Beaugency,  who  said  to  him,  '*  I  see 
well,  sir,  that  the  king  is  going  the  right  way  to  ruin  himself  by 
timidity,  irresolution  and  bad  advice,  and  that  necessity  will 
throw  us  into  the  hands  of  tlie  League;  for  my  part,  I  will 
never  belong  to  it,  and  I  woidd  rather  serve  the  king  of  Navarre. 
Tell  him  that  I  hold,  at  Beaugency,  a  passage  over  the  Loire,  and 
that  if  he  will  be  pleased  to  send  to  me  you  or  M.  de  Rebours,  I 
will  admit  into  the  town  him  whom  he  sends  to  me.'*  Upon 
^ceiving  these  overtures,  the  king  of  Navarre  thouglit  awhile, 
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scratcliing  his  head ;  then  he  said  to  Rosny,  **  do  you  think  that 
the  king  has  good  intentions  towards  me  and  means  to  treat  with 
me  in  good  faith?'*  "Yes,  sir,  for  the  present;  and  you  need 
have  no  doubt  about  it,  for  his  straits  constrain  him  thereto, 
having  nothing  to  look  to  in  his  perils  but  your  assistance."  He 
had  some  dinner  brought  into  his  own  cabinet  for  Rosny,  and  then 
made  him  post  off  at  once.  On  arriving  in  the  evening  at  Tours, 
whither  Henry  IIL  had  fallen  back,  Rosny  was  taken  to  him, 
about  midniglit,  at  the  top  of  the  castle;  the  king  sent  him  off 
that  very  night;  he  consented  to  everything  that  the  king  of. 
Navarre  proposed  ;  promised  him  a  town  on  the  Loire  and  said  he 
was  ready  to  make  with  him  not  a  downright  peace  just  at  first, 
but  *'  a  good  long  truce  which,  in  their  two  hearts,  would  at  once 
be  an  eternal  peace  and  a  sincere  reconciliation." 

When  Rosny  got  back  to  Chatellerault,  "  there  was  nothing  but 
rejoicing ;  everybody  ran  to  meet  him ;  he  was  called  *  god  Rosny,', 
and  one  of  his  friends  said  to  the  rest,  *  Do  you  see  yon  man  ?* 
By  God,  we  shall  all  worship  him,  and  he  alone  will  restore  France; 
I  said  so  six  years  ago,  and  Villandry  was  of  my  opinion.*  '* 

Thus  was  the  way  paved  and  the  beginning  made,  between  the 
two  kings,  of  an  alliance  demanded  by  their  mutual  interests  and 
still  more  strongly  by  the  interests  of  France  I'avaged  am 
desolated,  for  nearly  thirty  years  past,  by  religious  civil  wars, 
Henry  of  Navarre  had  profound  sympathy  for  his  country's  suffer- 
ings, an  ardent  desire  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  instinct  to  see  clearly  that  the  day  had  come  when  the 
re-establishment  of  harmony  and  common  action  between  himself 
and  Henry  de  Valois  was  the  necessary  and  at  the  same  time 
possible  means  of  attaining  that  great  result.  On  the  4th  March, 
1589,  soon  after  the  states  of  Blois  had  been  dismissed,  he  set 
before  France,  in  an  eloquent  manifesto,  the  expression  of 
anxieties  and  his  counsels :  "  I  will  speak  freely,"  said  he,  "  to 
myself  first  and  then  to  others,  that  we  may  be  all  of  us  without 
excuse.  Let  us  not  be  puffed  up  with  pride  on  one  side  or 
another.  As  for  me,  although  I  have  received  more  favours  froi 
God  in  this  than  in  all  past  wars  and,  whilst  the  two  other 
(how  sad  that  they  must  be  so  called  I)  are  enfeebloJ,  mine  to  all 
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appearance  has  been  strengthenedj  nevertheless  I  well  know  that, 

wlienever  I  go  beyond  my  duty,  God  will  no  longer  bless  me ;  and 

I   shall  do  so  whenever,  without  reason  and  in  sheer  lightness  of 

heart,  I  attack  my  king  and  trouble  the  repose  of  his  kingdom.  .  .  . 

1  declare,  then,  first  of  all  to  those  who  belong  to  the  party  of  the 

king  my  lord,  that  if  they  do  not  counsel  him  to  make  use  of  me 

and  of  the  means  wliich  God  liath  given  me  for  to  make  war  not 

on  them  of  Lorraine,  not  on  Paris,  Orleans,  or  Toulouse,  but  on 

those  who  shall  hinder  the  peace  and  the  obedience  owed  to  this 

^-crown,  they  alone  will  be  answerable  for  the  woes  which  will  come 

^upon  the  king  and  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  And  as  to  those  who  still  adhere 

to  the  name  and  party  of  the  League,  I,  as  a  Frenchman,  conjure  them 

to  put  up  with  their  losses  as  I  do  with  mine  and  to  sacrifice  their 

quarrels,  vengeance,  and  ambition  to  the  welfare  of  France,  their 

mother,  to  the  service  of  their  king,  to  their  own  repose  and  ours. 

If  they  do  otherwise,  I  hope  that  God  will  not  abandon  the  king 

and  will  put  it  into   his  heart  to  call  around  him  his  servants, 

myself  the  first,  who  wish  for  no  other  title  and  who  shall  have 

sufficient  might  and  good  right  to  help  him  wipe  out  their  memory 

from  the  world  and  their  party  from  France.  ...  I  wish  these 

written  words  to  go  proclaiming  for  rae  throughout  the  world  that 

I  am  ready  to  ask  my  lord  the  king  for  peace,  for  the  repose  of  his 

_Jdngdom  and  for  my  own.  .  .  .  And  finally,  if  I  find  one  or  another 

Vbo  sleepy-headed  or  so  ill-disposed  that  none  is  moved  thereby,  I 

will  call  God  to  my  aid  and,  true  servant  of  my  king,  worthy  of 

phe  honour  that  belongs  to  me  as  premier  prince  of  this  realm, 

though  all  the  world  should  have  conspired  for  its  ruin,  I  protest, 

^heiore  God  and  before  man,  thiit,  at  the  risk  of  ten  thousand  lives, 

^B  will  essay^ — all  alone — to  prevent  it.*' 

^P  It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  this  patriotic  step  and  these  powerful 
fbrords  were  not  without  influence  over  the  result  which  was 
attained.  The  king  of  Navarre  set  to  work,  at  the  same  time  with 
Rosny,  one  of  the  most  eminent,  and  with  Pliilip  du  Plessis-Mornay, 
the  most  sterling  of  his  servants;  and  a  month  after  the  publica- 
^on  of  his  manifesto,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1589,  a  truce  for  a  year 
BvK^^  concluded  between  the  two  kings.  It  set  forth  that  the  king 
of  Navarre  should  serve  the  king  of  France  with  all  his  might  and 
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main ;  that  he  should  have,  for  the  movements  of  liis  troops  on 
both  banks  of  the  hoire^  tho  place  of  Sauraur ;  that  the  places  of 
which  ho  made  himself  master  should  be  banded  over  to  Henry 
III.,  and  that  he  might  not  anywhere  do  anythiDg  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  catholic  religion ;  that  the  Protestants  should  be  no  more 
disquieted  throughout  the  whole  of  France,  and  that,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  King  Henry  III,  should  give  them  assurance 
of  peace.  This  negotiation  was  not  concluded  without  diflBculty, 
especially  as  regarded  the  town  of  Sauraur ;  there  was  a  general 
desire  to  cede  to  the  king  of  Navarre  only  some  place  of  leoA 
importance  on  the  Loire;  and  when,  on  the  15th  of  April,  Du 
Plessis-Mornay,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  it,  present-ed 
himself  for  admittance  at  the  head  of  his  garrison,  the- royalist 
commandant  who  had  to  deliver  the  keys  to  him  limited  himself  to 
letting  them  drop  at  his  feet,  Mornay  showed  alacrity  in  picking 
them  up. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  the  two  kings  had,  each  on  his  own  behalf, 
made  their  treaty  public.  Henry  111.  sent  word  to  the  king  of 
NavaiTe  that  he  wished  to  see  him  and  have  some  conversation 
with  him.  Many  of  the  king  of  Navarre's  friends  dissuaded  him 
from  this  interview,  saying,  "  They  are  traitors  ;  do  not  put  your- 
self in  their  power;  remember  the  St.  Bartholomew."  This 
counsel  was  ivpeated  to  him  on  the  30th  of  April,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  stepping  aboard  the  boat  to  cross  the  Loire 
and  go  to  pay  Henry  III.  a  visit  at  the  castle  of  Plessis-l^- 
Tours.  The  king  of  Navarre  made  no  account  of  it,  "  God  hath 
bidden  me  to  cross  and  see  lijm/*  he  answered  :  **  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  to  keep  mo  back,  for  God  is  guiding  me  and  01*088- 
ing  with  me.  Of  that  I  am  certain ;"  and  he  crossed  the  river, 
**  It  is  incredible,"  says  L*Estoile,  *'  what  joy  everybody  felt  at  this 
interview ;  thei^e  was  such  a  throng  of  people  that,  notwithstand'^ 
ing  all  efforts  to  preserve  order,  the  two  kings  were  a  full  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  roadway  of  Plessis  park  holding  out  their  hands 
to  one  another  without  being  able  to  join  them ;  people  climbed 
trees  to  see  them ;  all  shouted  with  great  vigour  and  exultation, 
Hurrah  for  the  kimj !  hurrah  f(rr  the  kln^  of  Navarre !  hurrah 
for  the  kings!     At  last,  having  joined  hands,  they  embraced  very 
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lovingly,  even  to  tears.  The  king  of  Navarre,  on  retiring  in  the 
evening,  said,  *  I  shall  now  die  happy,  since  God  hath  given  me 
grace  to  look  upon  the  face  of  my  king  and  make  him  an  offer  of 
my  services/  I  know  not  if  those  were  his  own  words  ;  but  what 
is  certain  is  that  everybody  at  this  time,  both  kings  and  people, 
except  fanatical  Leaguers,  regarded  peace  as  a  great  pubUc  blessing 
and  were  rejoiced  to  have  a  prospect  of  it  before  their  eyes.  The 
very  day  of  the  interview,  the  king  of  Navarre  wrote  to  Du  Flessis- 
Mornay :  *  M.  du  Plessis,  the  ice  is  broken ;  not  without  numbers 
of  warnings  that  if  I  went  I  was  a  dead  man,  I  crossed  the  water, 
commending  myself  to  God,  who,  by  His  goodness,  not  only 
preserved  me  but  caused  extreme  joy  to  appear  on  the  king's 

Bbountenance  and  the  people  to  cheer  so  that  never  was  the  like, 
even  shouting,  hurrah  for  the  kings!  whereat  I  was  much  vexed.'  " 
Some  days  afterwards,  during  the  night  of  May  8,  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  made  an  attack  upon  Tours  and  carried  for  the  moment 
the  Faubourg  St.  Symphorien,  which  gave  Henry  III.  such  a  fright 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  city  and  betaking  himself 

Bto  a  distance.  But  the  king  of  Navarre,  warned  in  time,  entered 
Tours ;  and  at  his  approach  the  Leaguers  fell  back.  **  When  the 
white  scarv^es  appeared,  coming  to  the  king's  rescue,  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  and  his  troops  began  shouting  to  them,  *  Back  !  white 
scarves  ;  back  !  Chatillon  :  we  are  not  set  against  you,  but  against 
the  murderers  of  your  father ! '  meaning  thereby  that  they  were  set 
against  King  Henry  de  Valois  only  and  not  against  the  huguenots. 
But  Chittillon,  amongst  the  rest,  answered  them,  *  You  are  all  of 
you  traitors  to  your  country :  I  trample  under  foot  all  vengeance 
and  all  private  interests  when  the  service  of  my  prince  and  of  the 
State  is  concerned ;'  which  ho  said  so  loudly  that  even  his  Majesty 
heard  it  and  praised  him  for  it  and  loved  him  for  it."  The  two 
kings  determined  to  move  on  Paris  and  besiege  it ;  and  towards 

ithe  end  of  July  their  camp  was  pitched  before  the  walls. 
Great  was  the  excitement  throughout  Europe  as  well  as  France, 
at  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Rome  as  well  as  in  the  park  of 
Plessis-lfes-Tours.  A  very  serious  blow  for  Philip  IL  and  a  very 
IPbad  omen  for  the  future  of  his  policy  was  this  alliance  between 
Henry  do  Valois  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  between  a  great  portion 
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of  the  Catholics  of  France  and  the  Protestants.     Philip  II,  lad 
plumed   himself   upon   being   the   patron    of    absolute   power 
religious  as  well  as    political   matters  and  the  dominant  power 
throughout    Europe  in  the  name  of  Catholicism  and  Spain.    In 
both  these  respects  he  ran  great  risk  of  being  beaten  by  a  king  of 
France  who  was  a  Protestant  or  an  ally  of  Protestants  and  sup- 
ported by   the   protestant   influence   of   England,    HoUaud,  and 
Germany,     In  Italy  itself  and  in  catholic  Europe  Philip  did  nofc 
find  the  harmony  and  support  for  which  he  looked.     The  republic 
of  Venice  was  quietly  but  certainly  well  disposed  towards  France, 
and  determined  to  live  on  good  terms  vnth  a  king  of  France,  a 
friend  of  Protestants  or  even  himself  protestant.      And  what  hurt 
Philip  II.  still  more  was  that  Pope  Sixtus  V.  himself,  though  all 
the  while  upholding  the  unity  and  authority  of  the  Eoman  Church, 
was  bent  upon  not  submitting  to  the  yoke  of  Spain  and  upon  show- 
ing a  fiivourable  disposition  towards  France :  "  France  is  a  very 
noble  kingdom,"  he  said  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  Gritti;  *'tbe 
Church  has  always  obtained  gi-eat  advantages  from  her.     We  lo\re 
her  beyond  measure,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  Signiory 
shares  our  affection.'*     Another  day  he  expressed  to  him  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  League :  **  We  cannot  praise,  indeed  we  mmt 
blame,  the  first  act  committed  by*  the  duke  of  Guise,  which  was  to 
take  up  arras  and   unite  with  other   princes  against  the  king; 
though  ho  made  religion  a  pretext,  he  had  no  right  to  take  up 
arms  against  his  sovereign."    And  again  :  "  The  union  of  the  king' 
of  France  with  the  heretics  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt;  hut, 
after  all,  Henry  of  Navarre  is  worth  a  great  many  of  Henrj'  ULj 
this  latter  will  have  the  measure  he  meted  to  the  Guises."    So 
much  equity  and  mental  breadth  on  the  pope's  part  was  better 
suited  for  the  republic  of   Venice  than  for  the   king  of  Spain* 
"  We  have  but  one  desire,"  wrote  the  doge  Cicogna  to  Badoero» 
his  ambassador  at  Rome,  "  and  that  is  to  keep  the  Europeftn 
peace.     We  cannot  believe  that  Sixtus  V.,  that  great  pontiff,  i^ 
untrue  to  his  charge,  which  is  to  ward  off  from  the  Christian 
world  the  dangers  that  threaten  it;  in  imitation  of  Him  whom  ^ 
represents  on  eartli,  he  will  show  mercy  and  not  proceed  to  act* 
which  would  drive  the  king  of  France  to  despair.'*     During  th? 
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great  struggle  with  whlcli  Europe  was  engaged  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  independence  of  States,  religious  tolerance  and  poli- 
tical liberty  thus  Bometimes  found,  besides  their  regular  and 
declared  chanjpions,  protectors,  useful  on  occasion  although  they 
were  tiniid,  even  amongst  the  habitual  allies  of  Charles  V.'s 
despotic  and  persecuting  .successor. 

■  On  arriving  before  Paris  towards  the  end  of  July,  1589,  the  two 
kings  besieged  it  mth  an  army  of  42,000  men,  the  strongest  and 
the  best  they  had  ever  had  under  their  orders.  "  The  affairs  of 
Henry  III.,'*  says  De  Thou,  "had  changed  face;  fortune  was 
pronouncing  for  him."  Quartered  in  the  house  of  Count  de  Retz, 
at  St.  Cloud,  he  could  thence  see  quite  at  his  ease  his  city  of  Paris. 

■"  Yonder,"  said  he,  **is  the  heart  of  the  League ;  it  is  there  that 
the  blow  must  be  struck.  It  were  great  pity  to  lay  in  ruins  so 
beautiful  and  goodly  a  city.  Still,  I  must  settle  accounts  with  the 
rebels  who  are  in  it  and  who  ignominiously  drove  me  away.*' 
"On  Tuesday,  August  1st,  at  eight  a.m.,  he  was  told,"  says 
L'Estoile,  '*  that  a  monk  desired  to  speak  with  him,  but  that  his 
guards  made  a  difficulty  about  letting  him  in.  '  Let  him  in,'  said 
the  king :  *  if  be  is  refused,  it  will  be  said  that  I  diive  monks  away 
and  will  not  see  them,'  Incontinently  entered  the  monk,  having 
in  his  sleeve  a  knife  unsheathed.     He  made  a  profound  reverence 

r     to  the   king,  who  ha*l   just  got  up  and    had  nothing  on  but  a 

B  dressing-gown  about  his  shoulders,  and  presented  to  him  despatches 
from  Count  de  Brienne,  saying  that  he  had  further  orders  to  tell 
the  king  privately  something  of  importance.  Then  the  king 
ordered  those  who  were  present  to  retire,  and  began  reading  the 

I  letter  which  the  monk  had  brought  asking  for  a  private  audience 
afterwards ;  the  monk,  seeing  the  king's  attention  taken  up  with 
reading,  drew  his  knife  from  his  sleeve  and  drove  it  right  into  the 

I  king's  small  gut,  below  the  navel,  so  home  that  he  left  the  knife  in 
the  hole;  the  which  the  king  having  drawn  out  with  great  exertion 
struck  the  monk  a  blow  with  the  point  of  it  on  his  left  eyebrow, 
crying,  *  Ah !  wicked  monk!  he  has  killed  me;  kill  him!'  At 
which  cry  running  quickly  up,  the  guards  and  others,  such  as 
happened  to  be  nearest,  massacred  this  assassin  of  a  Jacobin  who, 
m  D'Aubign^  says,  stretched  out  his  two  arms  against  the  wall, 
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counterfeiting   the   crucifix,   whilst   the   blows   were    dealt    hincr:^ 
Having  been  dragged  out  dead  from  the  king's  chamber,  he  w^^ 
stripped  naked  to  the  waist,  covered  with  his  gown  and  exposed  \q 
the  public," 

Whilst  Henry  de  Valoia  was  thus  struck  down  at  St,  Clouti 
Henry  of  Navarre  had  moved  with  a  good  number  of  troops  to  the 
Pre-aux-Clercs ;  and  seeing  Rosny,  who  was  darting  along,  pistol 
in  hand,  amongst  the  foremost,  he  called  one  of  his  gentlemen  and 
said,  **Maignan,  go  and  tell  M.  de  Rosny  to  come  back;  he  Fill 
get  taken  or  wounded  in  that  rash  style."  **  I  should  not  care  to 
speak  so  to  him,"  answered  Maignan  :  "  I  will  tell  him  that  your 
Majesty  wants  him."  Meanwhile  up  came  a  gentleman  at  ag^iUop, 
who  said  three  or  four  words  in  the  king  of  Navarre's  ear.  "My 
friend,"  said  Henry  to  Rosny,  *'  the  king  has  just  been  wounded 
with  a  knife  in  the  stomach  ;  let  us  go  and  see  about  it ;  come 
with  me."  Henry  took  with  him  five  and  twenty  gentlemen.  The 
king  received  him  affectionately,  exhorted  him  to  change  his  reli- 
gion for  his  salvation's  sake  in  another  world  and  his  fortunes  in 
this ;  and,  addressing  the  people  of  quality  who  thronged  bis 
chamber,  he  said,  **  I  do  pray  you  as  my  friends,  and  as  your  king 
I  order  you  to  recognize  after  my  death  my  brother  here*  For  my 
satisfaction  and  as  your  bounden  duty,  I  pray  you  to  swear  it  to 
him  in  my  presence."  All  present  took  the  oath.  Henry  III.  spoke 
in  a  firm  voice ;  and  his  wound  was  not  believed  to  be  mortal 
Letters  were  sent  in  his  name  to  the  queen,  to  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  and  to  the  princes  allied  to  the  crown,  to  inforitt 
them  of  the  accident  that  had  happened  to  the  king,  **  which,  please 
God,  will  turn  out  to  be  nothing,"  The  king  of  NavaiTe  asked  for 
some  details  as  to  the  assassin,  James  Clement  was  a  young 
Dominican  who,  according  to  report,  had  been  a  soldier  before  be 
became  a  monk.  He  was  always  talking  of  waging  war  against 
Henry  de  Valois,  and  he  was  called  **  captain  Clement."  Tie  toW 
a  story  about  a  vision  he  had  of  an  angel,  who  had  bidden  him  *'  lo 
put  to  death  the  tyrant  of  France,  in  return  for  which  he  wouU 
have  the  crown  of  martyrdom."  Royalist  writers  report  that  he 
had  been  placed  in  personal  communication  with  the  fricndBof 
Henry  de  Guise,  even  with  his  sister  the  duchess  of  Montpeneierj 
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and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Majenne.  When  well  informed  of  tho 
facta,  the  idng  of  Navarre  returned  to  his  quarters  at  Meudon,  and 
Rosny  to  his  lodging  at  tbo  foot  of  the  castle.  Whilst  Rosny  was 
at  supper,  his  secretary  came  and  said  to  bim,  "  Sir,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  peradveuture  the  king  of  France,  wants  you.  M,  d*Or- 
tboman  writes  to  him  to  make  haste  and  come  to  St,  Cloud  if  he 
would  see  the  king  alive,"  The  king  of  Navarre  at  once  departed. 
Just  as  he  arrived  at  St*  Cloud,  he  heard  in  tho  street  cries  of 
'*Ah  !  my  God,  we  are  lost!"  He  was  told  that  the  king  was 
dead.  Henry  III.,  in  fact,  expired  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1589, 
between  two  and  three  in  the  morning.  The  first  persons  Henry 
of  Navarre  encountered  as  he  entered  the  h&tel  de  Retz,  were  the 
officers  of  the  Scottish  guard,  who  threw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
saying,  **  Ah  !  air,  you  are  now  our  king  and  our  master.*' 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

HENRY  IV,  PROTESTANT  KING  (1589—1593), 

N  the  2nd  of  Aiigustj  1589,  in  the  morning,  upon  his 
arrival  in  bia  quarters  at  Mendon,  Henry  of  Navarre 
was  saluted  by  the  Protestants  king  of  France.  They 
were  about  five  thousand  in  an  army  of  forty  thousaud  men. 
When,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  entered  the  camp  of  the  Catholics  at 
St.  Cloud,  three  of  their  principal  leaders,  Marshal  d'Aumont 
and  Sires  d*Humi6res  and  de  Givry,  immediately  acknowledged 
him  unconditionally  as  they  had  done  the  day  before  at  the  death- 
bed of  Henry  III.,  and  they  at  once  set  to  work  to  conciliate?  to 
him  the  noblesse  of  Champagne,  Picardy,  and  Ile-de- France. 
"  Sir,"  said  Givry,  ''you  are  the  king  of  the  brave ;  you  will  be 
deserted  by  none  but  dastards.**  But  the  majority  of  the  catholic 
leaders  received  him  with  such  expressions  as,  "  better  die  than 
endure  a  huguenot  king  I "  One  of  them,  Francis  d'O,  formaDy 
declared  to  him  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  choose  between 
the  insignificance  of  a  king  of  Navarre  and  the  grandeur  of  ft  king 
of  France;    if  he  pretended   to  the  crown,  he  must   first  of  all 
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abjure.  Henry  firmly  rejected  these  threatening  entreaties,  and 
left  their  carap  with  an  urgent  recommendation  to  them  to  think 
of  it  well  before  bringing  dissension  into  the  royal  array  and  the 
royal  party  which  were  protecting  their  privileges,  their  property, 
and  their  lives  against  the  League.  On  returning  to  his  quarters, 
he  noticed  the  arrival  of  Marshal  de  Biron,  who  pressed  hira  to 
lay  hands  without  delay  upon  the  crown  of  France,  in  order  to 
guard  it  and  save  it»  But,  in  the  evening  of  that  day  and  on  the 
morrow,  at  the  numerous  raeetings  of  the  lords  to  deliberate  upon 
the  situation,  the  ardent  Cathohcs  renewed  their  demand  for  the 
exclusion  of  Henry  from  the  throne  if  he  did  not  at  once  abjure, 
and  for  referring  the  election  of  a  king  to  the  states-generaL  Biron 
himself  proposed  not  to  declare  Henry  king,  but  to  recognize  him 
merely  as  captain-general  of  the  army  pending  his  abjumtion. 
Harlay  de  Sancy  vigorously  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Salic  law 
and  the  hereditary  rights  of  monarchy.  Biron  took  him  aside 
and  said,  "  I  had  hitherto  thought  that  you  had  sense ;  now  I 
doubt  it.  If»  before  securing  our  own  position  with  tlie  king  of 
Navarre,  we  completely  establish  his,  he  will  no  longer  care  for 
us.  The  time  is  come  for  making  our  terms ;  if  we  let  the  occa- 
sion escape  us,  we  shall  never  recover  it/*  *'  What  are  your 
terms?'*  asked  Sancy,  "If  it  please  the  king  to  give  me  the 
countship  of  Porigord,  I  shall  be  his  for  ever.**  Sancy  reported 
this  conversation  to  the  king,  who  promised  Biron  what  he 
wanted. 

Though  king  of  France  for  but  two  days  past,  Henry  IV.  had 
already  perfectly  understood  and  steadily  taken  the  measure  of  the 
situation.  He  was  in  a  great  minority  throughout  the  country  as 
well  as  the  army,  and  he  would  have  to  deal  with  public  passions, 
worked  by  his  foes  for  their  own  ends,  and  with  the  personal  pre- 
fcensions  of  his  partisans.  He  made  no  mistake  about  these  two 
^^t8,  and  he  allowed  them  great  weight ;  but  he  did  not  take  for 
the  ruling  principle  of  his  policy  and  for  his  first  rule  of  conduct  the 
plan  of  alternate  concessions  to  the  different  parties  and  of  con- 
tinually humouring  personal  interests ;  he  set  his  thoughts  higher, 
upon  the  general  and  natural  interests  of  France  as  he  found  her 
and  saw  her.     They  resolved  themselves,  in  his  eyes,  into   the 
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followiug  great  points :  maintenance  of  the  hereditary  rights  of 
monarchy,  preponderance  of  Catholics  in  the  government,  peace 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  religions  liberty  for  Pro- 
testants, With  him  these  points  became  the  law  of  his  policy  and 
his  kingly  duty  as  well  as  the  nation's  right.  He  proclaimed  them 
in  the  first  words  that  he  addressed  to  the  lords  and  principal  per* 
sonages  of  State  assembled  around  him  :  "  You  all  know,"  said 
he,  "  what  orders  the  late  king  my  predecessor  gave  me  and  what 
he  enjoined  upon  me  with  his  dying  breath.  It  was  chiefly  to 
maintain  my  subjects,  catholic  or  protectant,  in  equal  freedom, 
until  a  council,  canonical,  general,  or  national,  had  decided  this 
great  dispute.  I  promised  him  to  perform  faithfully  that  which 
he  bade  me,  and  I  regard  it  as  one  of  my  first  duties  to  be  as  good 
as  my  word.  I  have  heard  that  some  who  are  in  my  army  feel 
scruples  about  remaining  in  my  service  unless  I  embrace  the 
catholic  religion.  No  doubt  they  think  me  weak  enough  for  them 
to  imagine  that  they  can  force  me  thereby  to  abjure  my  rehgion 
and  break  my  word.  I  am  very  glad  to  inform  them  here,  in 
presence  of  you  all,  that  I  would  rather  this  were  the  last  day  of 
my  life  than  take  any  step  which  might  cause  me  to  be  suspected 
of  ha\nng  dreamt  of  renouncing  the  religion  that  I  sucked  in  with 
my  mother's  milk,  before  I  have  been  better  instructed  by  a 
lawful  council  to  whose  authority  I  bow  in  advance.  Let  him  who 
thinks  so  ill  of  me  get  him  gone  as  soon  as  he  pleases ;  I  lay  more 
store  by  a  hundred  good  Frenchmen  than  by  two  hundred  who 
could  harbour  sentiments  so  unworthy.  Besides,  though  you 
should  abandon  me,  I  should  have  enough  of  friends  left  to  ensbte 
me,  without  you  and  to  your  shame,  with  the  sole  assistance  of  their 
strong  arms,  to  maintain  the  rights  of  my  authority.  But  were  I 
doomed  to  see  myself  deprived  of  even  that  assistance,  still  the  God 
who  has  preserved  me  from  my  infancy,  as  if  by  His  own  hand,  to 
sit  upon  the  throne  will  not  abandon  me.  I  nothing  doubt  that 
He  will  uphold  me  where  He  has  placed  me,  not  for  love  of  me, 
but  for  the  salvation  of  so  many  souls  who  pray,  without  ceasing, 
for  His  aid  and  for  whose  freedom  He  has  deigned  to  make  use  of 
my  arm.  You  know  that  1  am  a  Frenchman  and  the  foe  of  aU 
duplicity.      For   the  seventeen  years  that  I   have  been  king  <jf 
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Navarre  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  departed  from  my  word. 
I  beg  you  to  address  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  on  my  behalf,  that 
He  may  enlighten  me  in  my  views,  direct  my  purposes,  bless  my 
endeavours.  And  in  case  I  commit  any  fault  or  fail  in  any  one  of 
my  duties,  for  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  a  man  like  any  other,  pray 
Him  to  give  me  grace  that  I  may  correct  it  and  to  assist  me  in  all 
my  goings," 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1589,  an  oflBcial  manifesto  of  Henry  IV.'s 
confii'med  the  ideas  and  words  of  this  address.  On  the  same 
day,  in  the  camp  at  St.  Cloud,  the  msyority  of  the  princes,  dukes, 
lords,  and  gentlemen  present  in  the  camp  expressed  their  full 
adhesion  to  the  accession  and  the  manifesto  of  the  king,  promising 
him  "  service  and  obedience  against  rebels  and  enemies  who  would 
usurp  the  kingdom."  Two  notable  leaders,  the  duke  of  Epernon 
amongst  the  Catholics  and  the  duke  of  La  TrcSmoille  amongst  the 
Protestants,  refused  to  join  in  this  adhesion ;  the  former  saying 
that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  serve  a  heretic 
king,  the  latter  alleging  that  his  conscience  forbade  him  to 
serve  a  prince  who  engaged  to  protect  catholic  idolatry.  They 
withdrew,  D'Kpernon  into  Angoumois  and  Saintonge,  taking  with 
him  six  thousand  foot  and  twelve  thousand  horse ;  and  La 
Tr^moille  into  Poitou,  with  nine  battalions  of  reformers.  They 
had  an  idea  of  attempting,  both  of  them,  to  set  up  for  them- 
selves independent  principalities.  Three  contemporaries.  Sully, 
La  Force,  and  the  bastard  of  Angoulfime,  bear  witness  that  Henry 
IV,  was  deserted  by  as  many  huguenots  as  Catholics,  The  French 
royal  army  was  reduced,  it  is  said,  to  one  half.  As  a  make- 
weight, Sancy  prevailed  upon  the  Swiss,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
thousand,  and  two  thousand  German  auxiliaries  not  only  to  con- 
tinue  in  the  service  of  the  new  king  but  to  wait  six  months  for 
their  pay,  as  he  was  at  the  moment  unable  to  pay  them.  From 
the  14th  to  the  20th  of  August,  in  Ile-de-France,  in  Picardy,  in 
Normandy,  in  Auvergne,  in  Champagne,  in  Burgundy,  in  Anjou, 
in  Poitou,  in  Languedoc,  in  Orleanness  and  in  Touraiue,  a  groat 
number  of  towns  and  districts  joined  in  the  determination  of  the 
royal  army.  The  last  instance  of  such  adherence  had  a  special 
importance.     At  the  time  of  Henry  IIL's  rupture  with  the  League, 
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the  parliament  of  Paris  had  been  spHt  in  two ;  the  royalists  had 
followed  the  king  to  Tours,  the  partisans  of  the  League  had 
remained  at  Paris.  After  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  parlia* 
ment  of  Tours,  with  the  president,  Achille  de  Harlay,  at  its  head, 
increased  from  day  to  day  and  soon  reached  two  hundred 
members,  whilst  the  parliament  of  Paris,  or  Brisson  parliament,  as 
it  was  called  from  its  leader's  name,  had  only  sixty-eight  left. 
Brisson,  on  undertaking  the  post,  actually  thought  it  right  to  take 
the  precaution  of  protesting  privately,  making  a  declaration  in  the 
presence  of  notaries  *^  that  he  so  acted  by  constraint  only,  and  that 
he  shrank  from  any  rebellion  against  his  king  and  sovereign  lord." 
It  was,  indeed,  on  the  ground  of  the  heredity  of  the  monarchy  and 
by  virtue  of  his  own  proper  rights  that  Henry  IV.  had  ascended 
the  throne;  and  M,  Poirson  says  quite  correctly,  in  his  learned 
Hldoire  du  regne  (T Henri  IV,  [t.  i.  p.  29;  second  edition,  1862]: 
**  The  manifesto  of  Henry  IV.,  as  its  very  name  indicates,  was 
not  a  contract  settled  between  the  noblesse  in  camp  at  St.  Cloud 
and  the  claimant ;  it  was  a  solemn  and  reciprocal  acknowledge 
raent,  by  the  noblesse  of  Henry's  rights  to  the  crown  and  by 
Henry  of  the  nation's  political,  civil,  and  religious  rights.  The 
engagements  entered  into  by  Henry  were  only  what  were  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  guarantees  given  for  the  security  of  the  rights 
of  Catholics.  As  touching  the  succession  to  the  throne,  the  signa- 
taries  themselves  say  that  aU  they  do  is  to  maintain  and  continue 
the  law  of  the  land.** 

There  was,  in  1589,  an  unlawful  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
France ;  and  that  was  Cardinal  Charles  de  Bourbon,  younger 
brother  of  Anthony  do  llourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  and  consequenllj 
uncle  of  Henry  IV.,  sole  representative  of  the  elder  branch.  Under 
Henry  III,,  the  cardinal  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  League; 
and,  after  the  murder  of  Guise,  Henry  III.  had,  by  way  of  precau- 
tion, ordered  him  to  be  arrested  and  detained  him  in  confinemeiit 
at  Chinon,  where  he  still  was  when  Henry  III.  was  in  his  tarn 
murdered.  On  becoming  king,  the  far-sighted  Henry  IV.  at  odc<J 
bethought  him  of  his  uncle  and  of  what  he  might  be  able  to 
do  against  him.  Tlie  cardinal  was  at  Chinon,  in  the  custody  of 
Sieur  de  Chavigny,  *'  a  man   of  proved  fidelity,**  says  De  Thou, 
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**  but  by  this  time  old  and  blind.*'  Henry  IV.  wrote  to  Dii  Plessis- 
Momay,  appointed  quite  recently  governor  of  Saumur,  *'  bidding 
him,  at  any  price,"  says  Madame  do  Mornay,  "  to  get  Cardinal 
de  Bonrbon  away  from  Cliinon  wlicre  be  was,  without  sparing 
anything,  even  to  the  whole  of  bis  property,  because  he  would  in- 
continently set  himself  up  for  king  if  he  could  obtain  his  release," 
Henry  IV.  was  right.  As  early  as  the  7th  of  August,  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  had  an  announcement  made  to  the  parliament  of  Paris 
and  written  notice  sent  to  all  the  provincial  governors  "  that,  in 
the  interval  until  the  states-general  could  be  assembled,  ho  urged 
them  all  to  unite  with  him  in  rendering  with  one  accord  to  their 
cathohc  king,  that  is  to  say  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  the  obedience 
that  was  due  to  him."  The  cardinal  was,  in  fact,  proclaimed 
king  under  the  name  of  Charles  X. ;  and,  eight  months  after- 
wards, on  the  5th  of  March,  1590,  the  parliament  of  Paris  issued 
I*  decree  ** recognizing  Charles  X.  as  true  and  lawful  king  of 
France,"  Du  Plessis-Mornay,  ill  though  ho  was,  had  understood 
and  executed,  without  loss  of  time,  the  orders  of  King  Henry, 
going  bail  himself  for  the  promises  that  had  to  be  made  and  for  the 
sums  that  had  to  be  paid  to  get  the  cardinal  away  from  the 
governor  of  Chinon.  He  succeeded,  and  had  the  cardinal  removed 
Mo  Fontenay-Ie-Corate  in  Poitou,  "  under  the  custody  of  Sieur  de 
^a  Boulaye,  governor  of  that  place,  whose  valour  and  fidelity  were 
known  to  him."  "That,"  said  Henry  IV.  on  receiving  the  news, 
"  is  one  of  the  greatest  services  I  could  have  had  rendered  me ;  M. 
du  Plessis  does  business  most  thoroughly."  On  the  9th  of  May, 
1590,  not  three  months  after  the  decree  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  which  had  proclaimed  him  true  and  lawful  king  of  France, 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  still  a  prisoner,  died  at  Fontenay,  aged 
sixty-seven.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  had  written  to  his 
nephew  Henry  IV.  a  letter  in  which  he  recognized  him  as  his 

rvereign. 
The  League  was  more  than  ever  dominant  in  Paris;  Henry  IV. 
could  not  think  of  entering  there.  Before  recommencing  the 
war  in  his  own  name,  he  made  Villeroi  who,  after  the  death  of 
enry  III.,  had  rejoined  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  an  offer  of  an 
terview  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  see  if  there  were  no  means 
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of  treating  for  peace.  Mayenne  would  not  allow  Villeroi  to  accept 
the  offer  :  **  He  had  no  private  quarrel/'  he  said,  "  with  the  kiog 
of  Navarre,  whom  he  highly  honoured  and  who,  to  his  oortain 
knowledge,  had  not  looked  with  approval  upon  his  brothers' 
death ;  but  any  appearance  of  negotiation  would  cause  great  dis- 
trust amongst  their  party,  and  they  would  not  do  anji^hing  that 
tended  against  the  rights  of  King  Charles  X,"  Renouncing  all 
idea  of  negotiation,  Henry  IV.  set  out  on  the  8th  of  August  from 
St.  Cloud,  after  having  told  off  his  army  in  three  divisions.  Two 
were  ordered  to  go  and  occupy  Picardy  and  Champagne ;  and  the 
king  kept  with  him  only  the  third,  about  six  thousand  strong. 
He  went  and  laid  the  body  of  Henry  III.  in  the  church  of  St. 
Conieille  at  Compiegne,  took  Meulan  and  several  small  towns  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  and  propounded  for  discussion 
with  his  officers  the  question  of  deciding  in  which  direction  he 
should  move,  towards  the  Loire  or  the  Seine,  on  Tours  or  on 
Rouen.  He  determined  in  favour  of  Normandy ;  he  must  he 
master  of  the  ports  in  that  province  in  order  to  receive  there  tbe 
reinforcements  which  had  been  promised  him  by  Queen  Elizabttli 
of  England  and  which  she  did  send  him  in  September,  1589,  form* 
ing  a  corps  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  men,  Scots  and  Enghah, 
"aboard  of  thirteen  vessels  laden  with  22,000  pounds  sterhngin 
gold  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder,  three  thousand 
cannon-balls,  and  corn,  biscuits,  wine,  and  beer,  together  with 
woollens  and  even  shoes/'  They  arrived  very  opportunely  for 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  but  too  late  to  share  in  Henry  IV.'s 
first  victory,  that  series  of  fights  around  the  castle  of  Arqufld 
which,  in  the  words  of  an  eyewitness,  the  duke  of  Angoulfime, 
"  was  the  first  gate  whereby  Henry  entered  upon  the  road  of  hi^ 
glory  and  good  fortune." 

After  making  a  demonstration  close  to  Rouen,  Henry  IV., 
learning  that  the  duke  of  Mayenne  was  advancing  in  pursuit  of 
him  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand 
horse,  thought  it  imprudent  to  wait  for  him  and  run  the  risk 
of  being  jammed  between  forces  so  considerable  and  the  hodtile 
population  of  a  large  city ;  so  he  struck  his  camp  and  took  tbo 
road  to  Dieppe,  in  order  to  be  near  the  coast  and  the  reinfoiw* 
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ments  from  Queen  Elizabetli.  Some  persons  even  suggested  to 
him  that  in  case  of  mishap  he  might  go  thence  and  take  refuge 
in  England ;  but,  at  this  prospect,  Biron  answered,  "  there  is  no 
king  of  France  out  of  France ;"  and  Henry  IV.  was  of  BIron's 
opinion.  At  Ms  arrival  before  Dieppe,  he  found  as  governor 
there  Aymar  de  Chastes,  a  man  of  wits  and  honour,  a  very  mode- 
rate Cathohc  and  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  party  of  policists* 
Under  Henry  II L  he  had  expressly  refused  to  enter  the  League, 
8aj*ing  to  Villars  who  pressed  him  to  do  so,  *'  I  am  a  Frenchman, 
and  you  yourself  will  find  out  that  the  Spaniard  is  the  real  head 
of  the  Lea|;ue.'^  He  bad  organized  at  Dieppe  four  companies  of 
burgess-guards,  consisting  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  he 
assembled  about  him,  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  town,  a  small 
council  in  which  Protestants  had  the  majority.  As  soon  as  he 
knew,  on  the  2Gth  of  August,  that  the  king  was  approaching 
Dieppe,  he  went  with  the  principal  inhabitants  to  mc*et  him  and 
presented  to  him  the  keys  of  the  place,  saying,  *'  I  come  to  salute 
my  lord  and  hand  over  to  him  the  government  of  tliis  city." 
**  Ventre-saint-gris  !"  answered  Henry  IV.,  "  I  know  nobody  more 
worthy  of  it  than  you  are  !  "  The  Dieppese  overflowed  with  feli- 
citations :  *VNo  fuss,  my  lads,"  said  Henry:  *'all  I  want  is  your 
affections,  good  bread,  good  wine,  and  good  hospitable  faces." 
When  he  entered  the  town,  "he  was  received,"  says  a  contem- 
porary chronicler,  "  with  loud  cheers  by  the  people ;  and  what 
was  curious,  but  exhilai^ating,  was  to  see  the  king  surrounded 
by  close  upon  six  thousand  armed  men,  himself  having  but  a  few 
officers  at  his  left  hand/'  He  received  at  Dieppe  assurance  of  the 
fidelity  of  la  Verune,  governor  of  Caen,  whither,  in  1589,  according 
to  Henry  IIL*s  order,  that  portion  of  the  parliament  of  Nor- 
mandy which  would  not  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  League  at 
Rouen,  had  removed.  Caen  having  set  the  example,  St.  L6, 
Coutances,  and  Carentan  likewise  sent  deputies  to  Dieppe  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  Henry  IV.  But  Henry  had  no  idea  of 
shutting  himself  up  inside  Dieppe  :  after  having  carefully  inspected 
the  castle,  citadel,  harbour,  fortifications,  and  outskirts  of  the 
town,  he  left  there  five  hundred  men  in  garrison,  supported  by 
twelve   or  fifteen   hundred  welUarmed  burgesses,  and  went  and 
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estaUkhed  himself  personallj  io  the  old  castle  of  Arques,  standing, 
since  the  eleventh  centuiy,  upon  a  barren  hill;  below,  in  the 
burgh  of  Arqiiea,  he  sent  Biron  into  cantonments  with  his  regi- 
ment of  Swiss  and  the  companies  of  French  infantry;  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  having  large  fosses  dug  ahead  of  the  burgh,  in 
front  of  all  the  approaches,  enclosing  within  an  extensive  line  of 
circumvallation  both  burgh  and  castle.  All  the  king's  soldiers  and 
the  peasants  that  could  be  picked  up  in  the  environs  worked  night 
and  day.  Whilst  they  wei^e  at  work,  Henry  wrote  to  Countess 
Corisande  de  Gramont,  his  favourite  at  that  time;  **My  dear 
heart,  it  is  a  wonder  I  am  alive  with  such  work  as  I  4iave.  God 
have  pity  upon  me  and  show  ine  mercy,  blessing  my  labours,  as 
He  does  in  spite  of  a  many  folks !  I  am  well  and  my  affairs  are 
going  well.  I  have  taken  Eu.  The  enemy,  who  are  double  me 
just  now,  thought  to  catch  me  there;  but  I  drew  off  towards 
Dieppe,  and  I  await  them  in  a  camp  that  I  am  fortifying.  To. 
morrow  will  be  the  day  when  I  shall  see  them,  and  I  hope,  with 
God*3  help,  that,  if  they  attack  me,  they  will  find  they  have  made 
a  bad  bargain.  The  bearer  of  this  goes  by  sea.  The  wind  and 
my  duties  make  me  conclude.  This  9th  of  September,  in  the 
trenches  at  Arques," 

All  was  finished  when  the  scouts  of  Mayenne  appeared.  But 
Mayenne  also  was  an  able  soldier :  he  saw  that  the  position  the 
king  had  taken  and  the  works  he  had  caused  to  be  thrown  up  ren- 
dered a  direct  attack  very  difiBcult.  He  found  means  of  bearing 
down  upon  Dieppe  another  way  and  of  placing  himself,  says  the 
latest  historian  of  Dieppe,  M.  Vitet,  between  the  king  and  the 
town,  "  hoping  to  cut  off  the  king's  communications  with  the  sea, 
divide  his  forces,  deprive  him  of  bis  reinforcements  from  England, 
and,  finally,  surround  him  and  capture  him,  as  he  had  promised 
the  Leaguers  of  Paris,  who  were  already  talking  of  the  ii*on  cage 
in  which  the  Beamese  would  be  sent  to  them.  Henry  XV,,**  con- 
tinues M.  Vitet,  "  felt  some  vexation  at  seeing  his  forecasts  check- 
mated by  Mayenne's  manoeuvre  and  at  having  had  so  much  earth 
removed  to  so  little  profit;  but  he  was  a  man  of  resources,  con- 
fident as  the  Gascons  are,  and  T;\ath  very  little  of  pigheadcnlness. 
To  change  all  his  plans  was  with  him  the  work  of  an  instant* 
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Instead  of  awaiting  the  foo  in  his  intrenchments,  he  saw  that  it 
was  for  him  to  go  and  feel  for  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley 
and  that,  on  pain  of  being  invested,  he  must  not  leave  the  Leaguers 
any  exit  but  the  very  road  they  had  taken  to  come."  Having 
changed  all  his  plans  on  this  new  system,  Henry  breathed  more 
freely ;  but  he  did  not  go  to  sleep  for  all  that :  ho  was  incessantly 
backwards  and  forwards  from  Dieppe  to  Arques,  from  Ai^qiies  to 
Dieppe  and  to  the  Faubourg  du  Pollet.  Mayenne,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  lethargy ;  he  had  not  yet  been  out  of 
his  quarters  during  the  nearly  eight  and  forty  hours  since  he  had 
taken  them.  On  the  17th  of  September,  1589,  in  the  morning, 
however,  a  few  hundred  light-horse  were  seen  putting  themselves  in 
motion  scouring  the  country  and  coming  to  fire  their  pistols  close 
to  the  fosses  of  the  roj^al  army.  The  skirmish  grew  warm  by 
degrees.  **  My  son,"  said  Marshal  de  Biron  to  the  young  count  of 
Auvergne  [natural  son  of  Charles  IX.  and  Mary  Touchet],  "charge: 
now  is  the  time."  The  young  prince,  without  his  hat,  and  his 
horsemen  charged  so  vigorously  that  they  put  the  Leaguers  to  the 
rout,  killed  three  hundred  of  them,  and  retiu'ned  quietly  within 
their  lines,  by  Biron's  orders,  without  being  disturbed  in  their 
retreat.  These  partial  and  in*egular  encounters  began  again  on 
the  18th  and  19th  of  September,  with  the  same  result.  The  duke 
of  Mayenne  was  nettled  and  humiliated ;  he  had  his  prestige  to 
recover.     He  decided  to  concentrate  all  his   forces  right  on  the  ^ 

king's  intrenchments  and  attack  them  in  front  with  his  whole  \ 

army.  The  20th  of  September  passed  without  a  single  skirmish. 
Henry,  having  received  good  information  that  he  would  be  at- 
tacked the  next  day,  did  not  go  to  bed.  The  night  was  very 
(lark.     He  thought  he  saw  a  long  way  off  in  the  valley  a  lung  line  ' 

of  lighted  matches  ;  but  there  was  profound  silence ;  and  the  king 
and  his  officers  puzzled  themselves  to  decide  if  they  were  men  or 
glow-worms.  On  the  21st,  at  five  a.m.,  the  king  gave  orders  for 
every  one  to  bo  ready  and  at  his  post.  He  himself  repaired  to 
the  battle-field.  Sitting  in  a  big  fosse  with  all  his  officers >  he  had 
his  brea^kfast  brought  thither  and  was  eating  with  good  appetite, 
when  a  prisoner  was  brought  to  him,  a  gentleman  of  the  League, 
wlio    had    advanced    too    far  whilst    making  a    reconnaissance. 
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**  Good  day,  Belin,"  said  the  king,  who  recognized  hiiM,  laugh- 
ing:  *' embrace  me  for  your  welcome  appearance/'  BeUn  em- 
braced him,  telling  him  that  he  was  about  to  have  down  npoQ 
him  thirty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse.  "  Where  are 
your  forces?"  he  asked  the  king,  looking  about  him.  **OhI 
you  don't  see  them  all,  M,  do  Belin,"  said  Henry:  ** you  don't 
reckon  the  good  God  and  the  good  right,  but  they  are  ever 
with  me." 

The  action  began  about  ten  o'clock.  The  fog  was  still  so  thick 
that  there  was  no  seeing  one  another  at  ten  paces.  The  ardour 
on  both  sides  was  extreme ;  and,  during  nearly  tliree  hours,  victory 
seemed  to  twice  shift  her  colours.  Henry  at  one  time  found  him- 
self entangled  amongst  some  squadrons  so  disorganized  that  he 
shouted,  "  Courage,  gentlemen,  pray,  courage  I  Can't  we  find  fifty 
gentlemen  willing  to  die  with  their  king  ? "  At  this  moment 
Cbutillou,  issuing  from  Dieppe  with  five  hundred  picked  men, 
arrived  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  king  dismounted  to  fight  at 
his  side  in  the  trenches ;  and  then,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  there 
was  a  furious  combat,  man  to  man.  At  last,  "  when  things  were 
in  this  desperate  state,"  says  Sully,  "  the  fog,  which  had  been  very 
thick  all  tlie  morning,  dropped  down  suddenly,  and  the  cannon  of 
the  castle  of  Arques  getting  sight  of  the  enemy's  army,  a  volley 
of  four  pieces  was  fired,  which  made  four. beautiful  lanes  in  their 
squadrons  and  battalions.  That  pulled  them  up  quite  short;  and 
three  or  four  volleys  in  succession,  which  produced  marvellous 
effects,  made  them  waver  and  little  by  httle  retire  all  of  them 
behind  the  turn  of  the  valley,  out  of  cannon-shot,  and  finally  to 
their  quarters."  Mayenne  had  the  retreat  sounded.  Henry, 
master  of  the  field,  gave  chase  for  a  while  to  the  fugitives,  and  then 
returned  to  Arques  to  thank  God  for  his  victory.  Mayenne  struck 
his  camp  and  took  the  road  towards  Amiens  to  pick  up  a  Spanish 
corps  which  he  was  expecting  from  the  Low  Countries. 

For  six  months,  from  September,  1589,  to  March,  1590,  the  war 
continued  without  any  striking  or  important  events.  Henry  IV. 
tried  to  stop  it  after  his  success  at  Arques ;  he  sent  word  to  the 
duke  of  Mayenne  by  his  prisoner  Belin,  whom  he  had  sent  away  free 
on  parole,   **  that  he  desired  peace,  and  so  earnestly,  that^  without 
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regarding  hia  dignity  or  his  victory,  he  made  him  these  advances, 
not  that  he  had  any  fear  of  him,  but  because  of  the  pity  ho  felt  for 
his  kingdom's  sufferings."     Mayenne,  who  lay  beneath  the  doablo 
yoke  of  his  party^s  passions  and  his  own  ambitious  projects,  rejected 
the   king*s    overtures,  or  allowed  them  to    fall  through ;  and  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1580,  Henry,  setting  out  with  his  army  from 
Dieppe, moved  rapidly  on  Paris,  in  order  to  effect  a  strategic  sui'prise, 
whilst  Mayenne  was  rejecting  at  Amiens  his  pacific  inchnations. 
The  king  gained  three  marches  on  the  Leaguers,  and  carried  by 
1  assault  the  five  foubourgs  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 
^e  would  perhaps  have  carried  terror-stricken  Paris  itself,  if  the 
imperfect  breaking-up  of  the  St.  Maixent  bridge  on  the  Somme  had 
not  allowed  Mayenne,  notwithstanding  his  tardiness,  to  arrive  at 
Paris  in  time  to  enter  with  his  army,  form  a  junction  with  the 
Ijeaguers  amongst  the  population,  and  prevail  upon  the  king  to 
carry  his  arms  elsewhither.     "The  people  of  Paris,'*  says  Do  Thou, 
**  were  extravagant  enough  to  suppose  that  this  prince  could  not 
escape  Mayenne.     Already  a  host  of  idle  and  credulous  women  had 
been  at  the  pains  of  engaging  windows,  which  they  let  very  dear 
and  which  they  had  fitted  up  magnificently,  to  see  the  passage  of 
that  fanciful  triumph  for  which  their  mad  hopes  had  caused  them  to 
make  every  preparation — before  the  victory."     Henry  left  some  of 
his  lieutenants  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and 
himself  repaired  on  the  21st  of  November  to  Tours,  where  the 
royalist  parliament,  the  exchequer-chamber,  the  court  of  taxation, 
and   all   the   magisterial  bodies  which  had  not  felt   inclined   to 
submit  to  the  despotism  of  the  League,  lost  no  time  in  rendering 
him  homage,  as   the  head  and  the  representative  of  the  national 
and  the  lawful   cause.     He  reigned  and  ruled,  to  real  purpose,  in 
the  eight  principal  provinces  of  the  North  and  Centre,  Ile-de*France, 
Picardy,  Champagne,  Normandy,  Orleanness,  Toiiraine,  Maine,  and 
Anjou ;  and  his  authority,  although  disputed,  was  making  way  in 
nearly  all  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.     He  made  war  not  like 
a  conqueror  but  like  a  king  who  wanted  to  meet  with  acceptance 
in  the  places  which  he  occupied  and  which  he  would  soon  have  to 
govern.     The  inhabitants  of  Le  Mans  and  of  Alen^on  were  able  to 
reopen  their  shops  on  the  very  day  on  which  tlieir  town  fell  into 
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his  hands,  and  those  of  Vendfiine  the  day  after.     He  watched  to 
see  that  respect  was  paid  by  his  soldiers,  even  the  hugaienot«,  to 
catholic  churches  and  ceremonies.     Two   soldiers,   having  made 
their  way  into  Le  Mans,  contrary  to  his  orders,  after  the  capi- 
tulation, and  having  stolen  a  chalice,  were  hanged  on  the  spot, 
thongh  they  were  men  of  acknowledged  bravery.     He  protected 
carefully  the  bishops  and  all  the  ecclesiastics  who  kept  aloof  from 
political  strife.      **  If  minute  details  are  required,"  says  a  con- 
temporary pamphleteer,    "  out  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty  archbishops  or  bishops  existing  in  the  realm  of  France 
not  a  tenth  part  approve  of  the  counsels  of  the  League/*    It 
was   not  long  before  Heniy   reaped   the   financial   fruits  of  his 
protective  equity;  at  the  close  of  1589  he  could  count  upou  a 
regular  revenue  of  more  than  two  millions  of  crowns,  very  insuf- 
ficient, no  doubt,  for  the  wants  of  his   government,  but  mucii 
beyond  the  official  resources  of  his  enemies.     He  had  very  soon 
taken  his  proper  rank  in  Europe  :  the  protestant  Powers  which 
had  been  eager  to  recognize  him,  England,   Scotland,  the  Low 
Countries,  the  Scandinavian  States,  and  reformed  Germany,  bd 
been    joined   by  the   republic   of   Venice,    the   most  judiciously 
governed  State  at  that  time  in  Europe,  but  solely  on  the  ground  of 
political  interests  and  \news,  independently  of  any  religious  que?- 
tion.     On  the  accession  of  Henry  IV,,  his  ambassador,  Uurault  de 
Maisse,  was  received  and  very  well  treated  at  Venice ;  be  w»8 
merely  excluded  from  religious  ceremonies ;  the  Venetian  people 
joined  in  the  policy  of  their  government ;  the  portrait  of  the  new 
king  of  France  was  everywhere  displayed  and  purchased  through' 
out  Venice.      Some  Venetians  went  so  far  as  to  take  service  in  his 
army   against   the  League.       The   Holy   Inquisition    commenceil 
proceedings  against  them  for  heresy ;  the  government  stopped  the 
proceedings,   and    even,    says   Count  Darn,    had  the    Inquisitor 
thrown  into  prison.     The  Venetian  senate  accredited  to  the  court 
of  Henry  IV.  the  same  ambassador  who  had  been  at  Henry  III.'s; 
and,  on  returning  to  Tours,  on  the  21st  of  November,  15SU,  tbe 
king  received  him  to  an  audience  in  state.     A  little  later  on  he 
did  more ;  he  sent  the  republic,  as  a  pledge  of  his  friendship,  hx^ 
sword, — the  sword,  he  said  in  his  letter,  which  he  had  used  at  the 
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battle  of  I\Ty.  **  The  good  offices  were  mutual,*'  adds  M.  do 
Dai*u,  "  the  Venetians  lent  Henry  IV.  sums  of  money  which  the 
badness  of  the  times  rendered  necessary  to  him ;  but  their  am- 
bassador had  orders  to  throw  into  the  fire  in  the  king's  presence 
the  securities  for  tlie  loan.*' 

As  the  government  of  Henry  IV.  went  on  growing  in  strength 
and  extent,  two  facts,  both  of  them  natural  though  antagonistic, 
were  being  accomplished  in  France  and  in  Europe*     The  moderate 
Catholics  were  beginning,  not  as  yet  to  make  approaches  towards 
him,  but  to  see  a  glimmering  possibility  of  treating  with  him  and 
obtaining  from  him  such  concessions  as  they  considered  necessary 
at  the  same  time  that  they  in  their  turn  made  to  him  such  as  he  might 
consider  sufficient  for  his  party  and  himself.     It  has  already  been 
remarked  with  what  sagacity  Pope  Sixtus  V.  had  divined  the  cha- 
racter of  Henry  IV,  at  the  very  moment  of  condemning  Henry  III. 
for  making  an  alliance  with  him.     When  Henry  IV.  had  become 
king,  Sixtus  V.  pronounced  strongly  against  a  heretic  king  and 
maintained,  in  opposition  to  him,  his  alliance  with  Philip  II.  and 
the  League.     "  France,"  said  he,  *'  is  a  good  and  noble  kingdom, 
which  has  infinity  of  benefices  and  is  specially  dear  to  us ;  and  so 
we  try  to  save  her;  but  religion  sits  nearer  than  France  to  our 
lieart."     He  chose  for  his   legate   in    France    Cardinal    Gaetani, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  agreeable  to  Philip  IL  and  gave  him  instruc- 
tions in  harmony  with  the  Spanish  policy.     Having  started  for  his 
post,  Gaetani   was  a  long  while  on  the  road,  halting  at  Lyons 
amongst  other  places,  as  if  ho  were  in  no  hurry  to  enter  upon  his 
duties.     At  the  close  of  1589,  Henry  IV.,  king  for  the  last  five 
months  and  already  victorious  at  Arques,  appointed  as  his  ambas- 
sador at  Rome  Francis  de  Luxembourg,  duke  of  Pinei,  to  try  and 
enter  into  official  relations  with  the  pope.    On  the  6th  of  January, 
1590,  Sixtus  v.,  at  his  reception  of  the  cardinals,  announced  to 
them  this  news.     Badoero,  ambassador  of  Venice  at  Rome,  leant 
forward  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  *'  We  must  pray  God  to  inspire 
the  king  of  Navarre.      On  the  day  when  your  Holiness  embraces 
him,  and    then    only,   the   affairs    of    France  will    be   adjusted. 
Humanly  speaking,  there  is  no  other  way  of  bringing  peace  to 
that  kingdom."      The  pope  confined  himself  to  replying  that  God 
vou  liJ,  '  K  k 
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would  do  all  for  the  best^  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  would 
wait.  Oa  arriving  at  Rome,  **  the  duke  of  Luxembourg  repaired 
to  the  Vatican  with  two  aud  twenty  carriages  occupied  by  French 
gentlemen;  but,  at  the  pahice,  he  found  the  door  of  the  pope's 
apartments  closed,  the  sentries  doubled,  and  the  officers  on  dutj 
under  orders  to  intimate  to  th«  French,  the  chief  of  the  embassy 
excepted,  that  they  must  lay  aside  their  swords.  At  the  door  of 
the  Holy  Father's  closet,  the  duke  and  three  gentlemen  of  hifi 
train  were  alone  allowed  to  enter.  The  indignation  felt  by  the 
French  was  mingled  with  apprehensions  of  an  ambush.  Luxem- 
bourg himself  could  not  banish  a  feeUng  of  vague  terror;  great 
was  his  astonishment  when,  on  his  introduction  to  the  pontiff^ 
the  latter  received  him  with  demonstrations  of  affection,  asked 
him  news  of  his  journey,  said  he  would  have  hked  to  give  him 
quarters  in  the  palace,  made  him  sit  down,  a  distinction  reserved 
for  tlie  embassadors  of  kings,  and,  lastly,  Hstened  patiently  to 
the  French  envoy's  long  recital.  In  fact,  the  receptions  hdra  d 
extra  muros  bore  very  little  resemblance  one  to  the  other,  but  the 
difference  between  them  corresjjonded  pretty  faithfully  with  the 
position  of  Sixtus  V.,  half  engaged  to  the  League  by  Gaetaoi** 
commission  and  to  Philip  II.  by  the  stops  he  had  recently  Ukeii, 
and  already  regretting  that  he  was  so  far  gone  in  the  direction  of 
Spain  "  [Sixius  K,  by  Baron  Hiibner,  late  ambassador  of  Austria 
at  Paris  and  at  Kome,  t.  ii.  pp,  280 — 282]. 

Unhappily  Sixtus  V.  died  on  the  27th  of  August,  1590,  before 
having  modified,  to  any  real  purpose,  his  bearing  towards  the 
king  of  France  and  his  instructions  to  his  legate.  After  Pope 
Urban  VIlI.'s  apparition  of  thirteen  days'  duration,  Gregory  XIV. 
was  elected  pope  on  the  5th  of  December,  1 590 ;  and,  instead  of 
a  Head  of  the  Church  able  enough  and  courageous  enough  to 
comprehend  and  practise  a  policy  European  and  Italian  as  wellw 
,  catholic  in  its  scope,  there  was  a  pope  humbly  devot-ed  to  the 
Spanish  policy,  meekly  subservient  to  Philip  IL ;  that  is,  t-u  th«J 
cause  of  ruligioua  persecution  and  of  absolute  power,  without 
regard  for  anything  else.  The  relations  of  France  with  the  Holj 
See  at  once  felt  the  effects  of  this ;  Cardinal  Gaetani  received  from 
Rome  all  the  instructions  that  the  most  ardent  Leaguers  couU 
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desire ;  and  lie  gave  his  approval  to  a  resolution  of  the  Sorbonne 
to  the  effect  that  Henry  de  Bourbon,  heretic  and  relapsed,  was  for 
ever  excluded  from  the  crown,  whether  he  became  a  Catholic  or 
not.  Henry  IV.  had  convoked  the  states-general  at  Tours  for 
the  month  of  March,,  and  had  summoned  to  that  city  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  to  form  a  national  council  and  to  deliberate 
as  to  the  means  of  restoring  the  king  to  the  bosom  of  the  catholic 
Church.  The  legate  prohibited  this  council,  declaring,  before- 
hand, the  excommunication  and  deposition  of  any  bishops  who 
should  be  present  at  it.  The  Leaguer  parliament  of  Paris  fore- 
bade,  on  pain  of  death  and  confiscation,  any  connexion,  any  corre- 
spondence with  Henry  de  Bourbon  and  his  partisans.  A  solemn 
procession  of  the  League  took  place  at  Paris  on  the  14th  of  March, 
and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  union  was  sworn  afresh  by  all  the 
municipal  chiefs  of  the  population.  In  view  of  such  passionate 
hostility,  Henry  IV.,  a  stranger  to  any  sort  of  illusion  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  always  full  of  hope,  saw  that  his  successes 
at  Arques  were  insufficient  for  him,  and  that,  if  he  were  to  occupy 
the  throne  in  peace,  he  must  win  more  victories.  He  reoom- 
raenced  the  campaign  by  the  siege  of  Dreux,  one  of  the  towns 
which  it  was  most  important  for  him  to  possess  in  order  to  put 
pressure  on  Paris  and  cause  her  to  feel,  even  at  a  distance,  the 
perils  and  evils  of  war. 

On  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  March,  1590,  was  fought  the  battle 
of  Ivry,  a  village  six  leagues  from  Evreux,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euro.  "Starting  from  Dreux  on  the  12th  of  March"  [Poirson, 
Htstoire  dii  regne  d' Henri  IV,,  t.  i,  p.  180],  **  the  royal  army  had 
arrived  the  same  day  at  Nonancourt,  marching  with  the  greatest 
regularity  by  divisions  and  always  in  close  order,  through  fearful 
weather,  frost  having  succeeded  rain  ;  moreover,  it  traversed  a 
portion  of  the  road  during  the  shades  of  evening.  The  soldier  was 
harassed  and  knocked  up.  But  scarcely  liad  he  arrived  at  his 
destination  for  the  day,  when  he  found  largo  fires  lighted  everywhere 
and  provisions  in  abundance,  served  out  with  intelligent  regularity 
to  the  various  quarters  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  He  soon  recovered 
all  his  strength  and  daring."  The  king,  in  concert  with  the  veteran 
Marshal  de  Biron,  had  taken  these  pimdent  measui-es.     All  the 
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historians,  contemporary  and  posterior,  have  described  in  great 
detail  the  battle  of  Ivry,  the  manoeuvres  and  alternations  of  suc- 
cess that  distinguished  it;  by  rare  good  fortune,  we  have  an 
account  of  the  affair  written  the  very  same  evening  in  the  camp  at 
Rosny  by  Henry  IV.  himself,  and  at  once  sent  off  to  some  of  his 
principal  partisans  who  wore  absent,  amongst  others  to  M,  de  la 
Yerune>  governor  of  Caen.  We  will  content  ourselves  here  with 
the  king's  own  words,  striking  in  their  precision,  brevity,  and 
freedom  from  any  self-complacent  gasconading  on  the  narrator's 
part,  respecting  either  his  party  or  himself. 


LETTER  OF  KING  HENRY 


IV.  TOUCHING  THE  BATTLE  OF 
IVRY. 


"  It  hath  pleased  God  to  grant  me  that  which  I  had  the  most 
desired,  to  have  means  of  giving  battle  to  mine  enemies;  having 
firm  confidence  that,  having  got  so  far,  God  would  give  me  grace 
to  obtain  the  victory,  as  it  hath  happened  this  very  day.  You 
have  heretofore  heard  how  that,  after  the  capture  of  the  to^vn  of 
Honfleur,  I  went  and  made  them  raise  the  siege  they  were  lajang 
to  the  town  of  Meulan,  and  I  offered  them  battle,  which  it  seemed 
that  they  ought  to  accept,  having  in  numbers  twice  the  strength 
that  I  couki  muster.  But  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  do  so  with 
more  safety,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  put  it  off  until  they  had 
been  joined  by  fifteen  hundred  lances  which  the  duke  of  Parma 
was  sending  them ;  which  was  done  a  few  days  ago.  And  then 
they  spread  abroad  everywhere  that  they  would  force  me  to  fight, 
wheresoever  I  might  be ;  they  thought  to  have  found  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  in  coming  to  encounter  me  at  the  siege  I 
was  laying  before  the  town  of  Dreux ;  but  I  tlid  not  give  them  the 
trouble  of  coming  so  far ;  for,  as  soon  as  I  was  advertised  that 
they  had  crossed  the  river  of  Seine  and  were  heading  towards  me, 
I  resolved  to  put  off  the  siege  rather  than  fail  to  go  and  meet  tbem. 
Having  learnt  that  they  were  six  leagues  from  the  said  Dreux,  I 
set  out  last  Monday,  the  12th  of  this  month,  and  went  and 
took  up  my  quarters  at  the  town  of  Nonancourt,  which  was  three 
leagues  from  them,  for  to  cross  the  river  there.  On  Tuesday,  I 
went  and  took  the  quarters  which  they  meant  to  have  for  themselves 
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anil  where  their  quarter-masters  had  already  arrived.  I  put  myself 
in  order  of  battle*  in  the  morning,  on  a  very  line  plain,  about  a  league 
from  the  point  which  they  had  chosen  the  day  before  and  where 
they  immediately  appeared  with  their  whole  army,  but  so  far  from 
me  that  I  should  have  given  them  a  great  advantage  by  going  so 
forward  to  seek  thorn ;  I  coutented  myself  with  making  them  quit 
a  village  they  liad  seized  close  by  me ;  at  last,  night  constrained 
U9  both  to  get  into  quarters,  which  I  did  in  the  nearest  villages. 

*'  To-day,  having  had  their  position  reconnoitred  betimes,  and 
after  it  had  been  reported  to  me  that  they  had  shown  themselves, 
but  even  further  off  than  they  had  done  yesterday,  I  resolved  to 
approach  so  near  to  them  that  there  must  needs  be  a  colHsion. 
And  so  it  happened  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning ;  I  went 
to  seek  them  to  the  very  spot  where  they  were  posted,  and  whence 
they  never  advanced  a  step  but  what  they  made  to  the  charge; 
and  the  battle  took  place,  wherein  God  was  pleased  to  make  known 
that  His  protection  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  right ;  for  in  less 
than  an  hour,  after  having  spent  all  their  choler  in  two  or  three 
charges  which  they  made  and  supported,  all  then*  cavalry  began  to 
take  its  departure,  leaving  their  infantry,  which  was  in  large 
numbers.  Seeing  which,  their  Swiss  had  recourse  to  my  compas- 
sion and  surrendered,  colonels,  captains,  privates,  and  all  their 
flags.  The  lanzknechts  and  French  had  no  time  to  take  this  reso- 
hition,  for  they  wore  cut  to  pieces,  twelve  hundred  of  one  and  as 
many  of  the  other ;  the  rest  pnsoners  and  put  to  the  rout  in  the 
woods,  at  the  mercy  of  the  peasants.  Of  their  cavalry  there  are 
from  nine  hundred  to  a  thousand  killed,  and  from  four  to  five 
hundred  dismounted  and  prisoners;  without  counting  those 
drowned  in  crossing  the  river  Eure,  which  they  crossed  to  Ivry 
for  to  put  it  between  them  and  us,  and  who  are  a  great  number. 
The  rest  of  the  better  mounted  saved  themselves  by  flight,  in  very 
great  disorder,  having  lost  all  their  baggage,  I  did  not  let  them 
be  until  they  were  close  to  Mantes^  Their  white  st^indard  is  in  my 
hands  and  its  l)earer  a  prisoner;  twelve  or  fifteen  other  standards 
of  their  cavalry,  t%vice  as  many  more  of  their  infantry,  all  their 
artillery ;  countless  lords  prisoners,  and  of  dead  a  great  number, 
even  of  those  in  command,  whom  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find 
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time  to  got  identified.  But  I  know  that  amongst  others  Count 
Egmontj  who  was  general  of  all  the  forces  that  came  from  Flanderg, 
was  killed.  Their  prisoners  all  say  that  their  army  was  ahout  four 
thousand  horse,  and  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thoi^and  foot,  of  which 
I  suppose  not  a  quarter  has  escaped.  As  for  mine,  it  may  have  been 
two  thousand  horso  and  eight  thousand  foot.  But  of  this  cavalry, 
more  than  six  hundred  horse  joined  me  after  I  was  in  order  of 
battle,  on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday;  nay,  the  last  troop  of  the 
noblesse  from  Pieardy,  brought  up  by  Sire  d'Humi&res  and  num- 
bering three  hundred  horse,  came  up  when  half-an-hour  had 
already  passed  since  the  battle  began. 

"  It  is  a  miraculous  work  of  God's,  who  was  pleased,  first,  of  all 
to  give  me  the  resolution  to  attack  them  and,  then,  the  grace  to 
be  able  so  successfully  to  accomplish  it.  Wherefore  to  Him  alone 
is  the  glory ;  and  so  far  as  any  of  it  may,  by  His  permisisioii, 
belong  to  man,  it  is  due  to  the  princes,  officers  of  the  crown,  lords, 
captains  and  all  the  noblesse  who  with  so  much  ardour  rushed 
forward  and  so  successfully  exerted  themselves,  that  their  pre- 
decessors did  not  leave  them  more  beautiful  examples  than  they 
will  leave  to  their  posterity.  As  I  am  greatly  content  and  satisfied 
with  them,  so  1  think  that  they  are  with  me,  and  that  they  have 
seen  that  I  had  no  mind  to  make  use  of  them  anywhere  without  1 
had  also  shown  them  the  way,  I  am  still  following  up  the  victory 
with  my  cousins  the  princes  of  Couti,  duke  of  Montpensier,  count 
of  St.  Paul,  marshal-duke  of  Aumont,  grand  prior  of  Fmoce, 
La  Tr(?moi]le,  Sieurs  de  la  Guiche  and  de  Givry,  and  several 
other  lords  and  captains.  My  cousin  Marshal  de  Biron  remains 
with  the  main  army  awaiting  my  tidings  which  will  go  on,  I 
hope,  still  prospering.  You  shall  hear  more  fully  in  my  neit 
despatch,  which  shall  follow  this  very  closely,  the  particulars  of 
this  victory,  whereof  I  desired  to  give  you  these  few  words  of 
information,  so  as  not  to  keep  you  longer  out  of  the  pleasure  which 
I  know  that  you  will  receive  therefrom,  I  pray  you  to  impart  it 
to  all  my  other  good  servants  yonder  and,  especially,  to  have 
thanks  given  therefor  to  God,  whom  I  pray  to  have  you  in  His  holy 
keeping.  Hknry. 

**  From  the  camp  at  Rosny,  this  14th  day  of  March,  1590.'* 
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History  is  not  bouiul  to  be  so  reserved  and  so  modest  as  the 
king  was    about    himself.     It  was  not  only  as  able  captain  and 
valiant  soldier  that  Henry  IV,  distinguished  himself  at  Ivry;  there 
the  man  was  as  conapicuons  for  the  strength  of  his  better  feelings, 
as  generous  and  as  afFectioimte  as  the  king  was  far-sighted  and  bold- 
When  the  word  was  given  to  march  from  Dreux,  Count  Schomberg, 
colonel  of  the  German  auxiliaries  called  reit^rs,  had  asked  for  the 
pay  of  his  troops,  letting  it  be  understood  that  they  would  not  fight 
if  their  claims  were  not  satisfied.     Henry  had    replied  harshly, 
"  People  don't  ask  for  money  on  the  eve  of  a  battle/'     At  Ivry, 
just  as  the  battle  was  on  the  point  of  beginning,  ho  went  up  to 
Schomberg  :  "  Colonel,"  said  he,  "  I  hurt  your  feelings.     This  may 
be  the  last  day  of  my  life.     I  can't  bear  to  take  away  the  honour 
of  a  brave  and  honest  gentleman  like   you.      Pray  forgive  me 
and  embrace  me."     "  Sir,"  answered  Schomberg,  **  the  other  day 
your  majesty  wounded  me,  to-day  you  kill  me."     He  gave  up  the 
command    of  the   reiters    in   order  to    fight   in    the    king's   own 
squadron,  and  was  killed  in  action.     As  he  passed  along  the  front 
of  his  own  squatlron,  Henry  halted  ;  and,  '*  Comrades,"  said  he,  "if 
you  run  my  risks,  I  also  run  yours.     I  will  conquer  or  die  with 
you.     Keep  your  ranks  well,  I  beg.     If  the  heat  of  battle  disperse 
you  for  a  while,  rally  as  soon  as  you  can  under  those  three  pear- 
trees  you  sec  up  yonder  to  my  right;  and  if  you  lose  your  stan- 
dards,  do  not  lose  sight  of  my  whito  plume ;  you  will  always  find 
it  in  the  path  of  honour  and,  I  hope,  of  victory  too,"     Having 
gallopped  along  the  whole  line  of  his  army,  he  halted  again,  threw 
his  horse's  reins  over  his  arm  and  clasped  his  hands,  exclaiming, 
**  0  God,  Thou  knowest  my  thoughts  and  Thou  dost  see  to  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart ;  if  it  be  for  my  people's  good  that  I  keep 
e  crown,  favour  Thou  my  cause  and  uphold  my  arms.     But  if 
Thy  holy  will  have  otherwise  ordained,  at  least  let  me  die,  O  God, 
in  the  midst  of  these  brave  soldiers  who  give  their  lives  for  me  I  " 
When  the  battle  was  over  and  won,  he  heard  that  Rosny  had  been 
severely  wounded  in  it ;  and  when  ho  was  removed  to  Rosny  Castle, 
the  king,  going  close  up  to  his  stretcher,  said,  **  My  friend,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  with  a  much  better  countenance  than  I  ex- 
pected ;  I  shoiUd  feel  still  greater  joy  if  you  assure  me  that  you 
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rim  no  risk  of  your  life  or  of  being  disabled  for  ever ;  the  rumour 
was  that  you  had  two  horses  killed  under  you  ;  that  you  had  beeiij 
borne  to  earth,  rolled  over  and  trampled  upon  by  the  horses 
several  squadrons,  bruised  and  cut-up  by  so  many  blows  that  ifej 
would  be  a  marvel  if  you  escaped,  or  if,  at  the  very  least,  you  wei 
not  mutilated  for  life  in  some  limb.  I  should  like  to  hug  you  witi 
both  arms,  I  shall  never  have  any  good  fortune  or  increase  of  j 
neas  but  you  shall  share  it.  Fearing  that  too  much  talking  may  be 
harmful  to  your  wounds,  I  am  off  again  to  Mantes*  Adieu,  my 
friend,  fare  you  well,  and  be  assured  that  you  have  a  good  master," 
Henry  IV,  had  not  only  a  warm  but  an  expansive  heart ;  he 
could  not  help  expressing  and  pouring  forth  his  feelings.  Thai 
was  one  of  his  charms  and  also  one  of  his  sources  of  power. 

The  victory  of  Ivry  had  a  great  effect  in  France  and  in  Europe. 

But  not  immediately  and  as   regarded  the   actual  campaign  of 

1590,     The  victorious  king  moved  on   Paris  and  made  himself 

master  of  the  little  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  \4ew  of, 

investing  the  capital.     ^VTien  he  took  possession  of  St.  Denis  [( 

the  9th  of  July,  1590],  he  had  the  relics  and  all  the  jewelry  of 

the  church  shown  to  him.     When  he  saw  the  royal  crown,  from 

which  the  principal  stones  had  been  detached,  he  asked  what  had 

become  of  them.     He  was  told  that  M,  de  Mayenne  had  caused 

them  to  be  removed.     **  He  has  the  stones,  then,"  said  the  king; 

"  and  I  have  the  soil."     Ho  visited  the  royal  tombs,  and  when 

he  was    shown  that   of  Catherine  de*  Medici,    "  Ah  I "    said  he 

smiling,    **  how  well   it   suits  her  1 "      And,   as  he  stood   before 

Henry  IIL's  he    eaid,    "  Ventre-saint-gins  I     There  is  my  good 

brother;  I  desire  that  I  be  laid  beside  him."     As  he  thus  vr--^* 

on  visiting  and  establishing  all  his  posts  around  Paris,  the  in\ 

ment  became  more  strict;  it  was  kept  up  for  more  than  three 

months,  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  September 

1590  ;  and  the  city  was  reduced  to  a  severe  state  of  famine  which 

would  have  been  still  more  severe  if  Henry  IV.  had  not  sen 

times  over  permitted  the  entry  of  some  convoys  of  provisions 

the  exit  of  the  old  men,  the  women,  the  children,  in  fact, 

poorest  and  weakest  part  of  the  population.     "  Paris  must  not  be 

a  cemetery,"  he  said :  "  I  do  not  wish  to  reign  over  the  de^V 
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**  A  tnie  king,"  says  De  Thou,"  more  anxious  for  the  preservation 
of  his  kingdom  than  greedj  of  conquest,  and  making  no  distinc- 
tion between  his  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  his  people." 
Two   famous   Protestants,   Ambrose  Pare  and   Bernard   Palissy, 
preserved,  one  by  his  surgical  and  the  other  by  his  artistic  genius, 
from  the  popular  fiiry,  were  still  hving  at  that  time  in  Paris,  both 
eighty  years  of  age  and  both  pleading  for  the  liberty  of  their  creed 
and  for  peace.     **  Monseigneur,'*  said  Ambrose  Par^  one  day  to 
the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  whom  he  met  at  one  end  of  the  bridge  of 
St.  Michael,  '*  this  poor  people  that  you  see  here  around  you,  is 
dying  of  sheer  hunger-madness  and  demands  your  compassion. 
For  God's  sake  show  them  some  as  you  would  have  God's  shown 
to  you.     Think  a  little  on  the  office  to  which  God  hath  called  you. 
Give  us  peace  or  give  us  wherewithal  to  live,  for  the  poor  folks 
can  hold  out  no  more."     The  Italian  Danigarola  himself,  bishop 
of  Asti  and  attache  to  the  embassy  of  Cardinal  Gaetani,  having 
publicly  said  that  peace  was  necessary,  %vas  threatened  by  tlie 
Sixteen  with  being  sewn  up  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river 
if  ho  did  not  alter  his  tone.     Not  peace  but  a  cessation  of  the 
investment  of  Paris  was  brought  about,  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
>90,   by  Duke  Alexander  of  Parma  who,   in   accordance   with 
■fepress  orders  from  Philip  IL,  went  from  the  Low  Countries,  with 
his  army,  to  join  Mayenne  at  Meaux  and  threaten  Henry  IV*  with 
their  united  forces  if  he  did  not  retire  from  the  walls  of  the  capital. 
Henry  IV.  offered  the  two  dukes  battle,  if  they  really  wished  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  investment ;  but  **  I  am  not  come  so  fer,"  an- 
swered  the  duke  of  Parma,  "  to  take  counsel  of  my  enemy;  if  my 
manner  of  warfare  does  not  please  the  king  of  Navarre,  let  him 
force  me  to  changti  it  instead  of  giving  me  advice  that  nobody 
asks  him  for."     Henry  in  vain  attempted  to  make  the  duke  of 
Parma  accept  battle.     The  able  Italian  established  himself  in  a 
strongly  intrenched  camp,  surprised  Lagny  and  opened  to  Paris  the 
navigation  of  the  Marne,  by  which  provisions  were  speedily  brought 
up,     Henry  decided  upon  retreating;  he  dispersed  the  different 
divisions  of  his  army  into  Touraine,  Normandy,  Picardy,  Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy,  and  himself  took  up  his  quarters  at  Senlis,  at 
Compiegne,  in  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Oise.     The  duke  of 
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Mayenne  arrived  on  tlie  18tli  of  September  at  Paris  ;  the  duke 
Parma  entered  it  himself  with  a  few  officers  and  left  it  on  t 
13th  of  November  with  his  army  on  his  way  back  to  the  Low 
Countries,  being   a  little   harassed   in  his  retreat  by  the  royal 
cavahy,  but  easy,  for  the  moment,  as  to  the  fate  of  Paris  and  th^ 
issue  of  the  war  which  continued  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  1591,  but  languidly  and  disconnectedly,  with  successe8_ 
and  reverses  see-sawing  between  the  two  parties  and  without 
important  results. 


AtSXAlVDEfi    FABKESE,    DUKE   Of   PAJtlfA. 


Then  began  to  appear  the  consequences  of  the  victory  of  bry 
and  the  progress  made  by  Henry  IV.,  in  spite  of  the  check  be 
received  before  Paris  and  at  some  other  points  in  the  ]dngioB* 
Not  only  did  many  moderate  Catholics  make  advances  to  hin>i 
struck  with  his  sympathetic  ability  and  his  valour,  and  hop^i 
that  he  would  end  by  becoming  a  catholic,  but  patriotic  wrath  i^ 
kindling  in  France  against   PhiHp  II.  and  the   Spaniards,  ih^^ 
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fomenters  of  civil  war  in  the  mere  interest  of  foreign  ambition. 
We  quoted  but  lately  tlie  words  used  by  the  governor  of 
Dieppe,  Ajraar  de  Chastes,  when  he  said  to  Villars,  governor  of 
Rouen,  who  pressed  him  to  enter  the  League,  *'  You  mil  yourself 
find  out  that  the  Spaniard  is  the  real  head  of  this  League.'*  On 
the  5th  of  August,  LjOO,  during  the  investment  of  Paris,  a  placard 
was  pasted  all  over  the  city,  "  Poor  Parisians,"  it  said,  "  I  deplore 
your  misery  and  I  feel  even  greater  pity  towards  you  for  being 
still  such  simpletons.  See  you  not  that  this  son  of  perdition  of  a 
Spanish  ambassador  [Bernard  de  Mendoza],  who  had  our  good 
king  murdered,  is  making  game  of  you,  cramming  you  so  with  pap 
that  he  would  fain  have  had  you  burst  before  now  in  order  to  lay 
hands  on  your  goods  and  on  France  if  he  could  ?  He  alone  pre- 
vents peace  and  the  repose  of  desolated  France  as  well  as  the 
reconciliation  of  the  king  and  the  princes  in  real  amity.  Why  are 
ye  so  tardy  to  cast  him  in  a  sack  down-stream,  that  he  may  return 
the  sooner  to  Spain  ?  "  On  the  6tb  of  August,  there  was  found 
written  with  charcoal,  on  the  gate  of  St.  Anthony,  the  following 
eight  lines : 

"  Some  folks  f<:»i  Holy  League  bear  more 

Than  the  prodigal  eon  iu  the  Ilible  bore; 

For  be,  togf  ther  with  bis  gwine. 

On  bcHTi  mil)  root  and  htii«k  would  dine; 

Whihst  they^  unable  to  procure 

Such  dainty  morsels,  must  endure 

Between  their  skinny  lipH  to  pass 

Offal  and  tripe  oflioree  or  ass," 

"  These,"  said  a  Latin  inscription  on  the  awnings  of  the  butchers* 
shops,  "are  the  rewards  of  those  who  jexposo  their  lives  for 
Philip  '*  [Hmr  sitnt  mitnera  pro  its  qui  xniam  pro  PhiUppo  profenint : 
Memoires  de  UEsioile-y  t.  ii.  pp.  73,  74].  In  1591,  these  public  sen- 
tiraents,  reproduced  and  dilated  upon  in  numerous  pamphlets, 
imported  dissension  into  the  heart  of  the  League  itself,  which  split 
up  into  two  parties,  the  Spaniifh  League  and  the  Frendt  League, 
The  committee  of  8w'/^/:'n  laboured  incessantly  for  the  formation  and 
triumph  of  the  Spanish  League;  and  its  principal  leaders  wTote, 
on  the  2nd  of  September,  1501,  a  letter  to  Philip  II.,  offering  him 
the  crown  of  France  and  pledging  their  allegiance  to  him  as  his 
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subjects :  **  We  can  positively  assure  your  Majesty,"  tbey  sau 
"  tbat  the  wishes  of  all  Catholics  are  to  see  your  Catholic  Majesl 
holding  the  sceptre  of  this  kiogtlom  and  reigning  over  us,  even 
we  do  throw  ouj^selves  right  willingly  into  your  arms  as  into  those 
of  our  father,  or  at  any  rate  establishing  one  of  your  posterior 
upon  the  throne.**  These  ringleaders  of  the  Spanish  League  had 
for  their  army  the  blindly  fanatical  and  demagogic  populace  ot 
Paris,  and  were,  further,  supported  by  4000  Spanish  troops  wlom 
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Philip  II.  had  succeeded  in  getting  almost  surreptitiouslj  i«to 
Paris.     They  creat^^d  a  amnell  of  ten ^  the  sixteenth  century's  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  ;  they  proscribed  the  jxdictsfs  ;  they,  on  tb«j 
15th  of  November,  had  the  president,  Brisson,  and  two  councillor 
of  the  Leaguer  parliament  arrested,  hanged  them  to  a  beamana| 
dragged  the  corpses  to  the  Place  de  Grcve,  where  they  strung 
them  up  to  a  gibbet  \rith  inscriptions  setting  forth  that  they  wcr6 
heretics,  traitors  to  the  city  and  enemies  of  the  catholic  prii 
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Whilst  the  Spanish  League  was  thus  reigniDg  at  Paris,  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  was  at  Laon,  preparing  to  lead  his  army,  consisting 
partly  of  Spaniards,  to  the  relief  of  Rouen,  the  siege  of  which 
Henry  IV.  was  commencing.  Being  summoned  to  Paris  by  mes- 
sengers who  succeeded  one  another  every  hour,  he  arrived  there 
on  the  28th  of  November,  1591,  with  2000  French  troops;  ho 
armed  the  guard  of  burgesses,  seized  and  hanged,  in  a  ground- 
floor  room  of  the  Louvre,  four  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Sixteen, 
suppressed  their  committee,  re-established  the  parliament  in  full 
authority  and,  finally,  restored  the  security  and  preponderance  of 
the  French  League,  whilst  taking  the  reins  once  more  into  his  own 
hands.  But  the  Firnrh  Leivjue  before  long  found  itself,  in  its 
turn,  placed  in  a  situation  quite  as  embarrassing,  if  not  so  pro- 
vocative of  odium,  as  that  in  which  the  Spanish  League  had  lately 
been  ;  for  it  had  became  itself  the  tool  of  personal  and  unlawful 
ambition.  The  Lorraine  princes,  it  is  true,  were  less  foreign  to 
France  than  the  king  of  Spain  was ;  they  had  even  rendered  her 
eminent  service;  but  they  had  no  right  to  the  crown,  Mayenne 
had  opposed  to  him  the  native  and  lawful  heir  to  the  throne, 
already  recognized  and  invested  with  the  kingly  power  by  a  large 
portion  of  France,  and  quite  capable  of  disputing  his  kingship 
with  the  ablest  competitors.  By  himself  and  vnth  his  own  party 
alone,  Mayenne  was  not  in  a  position  to  maintain  such  a  struggle ; 
in  order  to  have  any  chance  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  prince 
whose  partisans  he  had  just  overthrown  and  chastised.  On  the 
11th  of  November,  1591,  Henry  IV.  had  laid  siege  to  Rouen  with 
a  strong  force  and  was  pushing  the  operations  on  vigorously.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  troops  and  money  without  which  he  could  not 
relieve  this  important  place,  the  leader  of  the  Fj-eneh  Ijeague 
treated  humbly  with  the  patron  of  the  Spanhh  Leatjue,  "In  the 
conferences  held  at  La  Fere  and  at  Lihom-Saintot,  between  the 
10th  and  the  18th  of  January,  1592,"  says  M.  Poirson,  "  the  duke 
of  Parma,  acting  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  Mayenne  drew  up 
conventions  which  only  awaited  the  ratification  of  Philip  11.  to  be 
converted  into  a  treaty.  Mayenne  Avas  to  receive  foui'  milhons  of 
.crowns  a  year  and  a  Spanish  ai'my,  which  together  would  enable 
lim  to  oppose  Henry  IV.     He  had,  besides,  a  promise  of  a  large 
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eBtablishment  for  liimself,  his  relatives  and  the  chiefs  of  bis  party. 
In  exchange,  he  promised  in  hia  own  name  and  that  of  the  princes 
of  hia  house  and  the  great  lords  of  the  League  that  Philip  IL*s 
daughter,  the  Infanta  Isal)eUa  (Clara  Eugenia)  should  be  recog- 
nized as  sovereign  and  proprietress  of  the  throne  of  France,  and 
that  the  states-general,  convoked  for  that  purpose,  should  proclaim 
her  right  and  confer  upon  her  the  throne.  It  ia  true/*  adds 
M.  Poirson,  **  that  Mayenne  stipulated  that  the  Infanta  should 
take  a  husband,  within  the  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  council- 
lors and  great  officers  of  the  crown,  that  the  kingdom  should  be 
preserved  in  its  entirety,  and  that  its  laws  and  customs  should  be 
maintained.  ...  It  even  appears  certain  that  Mayenne  purposed 
not  to  keep  any  of  these  promises  and  to  emend  his  infamy  by  a 
breach  of  faith.  .  .  ,  But  a  conviction  generally  prevailed  that  he 
recognized  the  rights  of  the  Infanta  and  that  he  would  labour 
to  place  her  on  the  throne.  The  lords  of  his  own  party  believed 
it;  the  legate  reported  it  everj^where;  the  royal  party  regarded  it 
as  certain.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  year  1592,  this  opinion 
gave  the  most  cHsastrous  assistance  to  the  intrigues  and  ascen- 
dancy of  Philip  II.,  and  added  immeasurably  to  the  pubUc 
dangers**  [Poirson,  Hidoire  du  regne  (V Henri  IV,  t.  i.  pp.  30-i — 
306]. 

Whilst  these  two  Leagues,  one  Spanish  and  the  other  French, 
were  conspiring  thus  persistently,  sometimes  together  and  some- 
times one  against  the  other,  to  promote  personal  ambition  and 
interests,  at  the  same  time  national  instinct,  respect  for  traditional 
riglits,  weariness  of  ci^al  war,  and  the  good  sense  which  is  born  of 
long  experience  were  bringing  France  more  and  more  over  to  the 
cause  and  name  of  Ilcnry  IV.  In  all  the  provinces,  throughout  all 
ranks  of  society,  the  pojiulation  non-enrolled  amongst  the  factioua 
were  turning  their  eyes  towards  him  as  the  only  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  war  at  home  and  abroad,  the  only  pledge  of  national 
unity,  public  prosperity,  and  even  freedom  of  trade,  a  hazy  idea 
as  yet  but  even  now  prevalent  in  the  great  ports  of  France  and  in 
Paris.  Would  Henry  turn  Catholic  ?  That  was  the  question 
asked  everywhere,  amongst  Prot<?stants  with  anxiety,  but  with  keen 
desire  and  not  without  hope  amongst  the  mass  of  the  population. 
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The  rumour  ran  that,  on  this  point,  negotiations  were  half  opened 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  League  itself,  even  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
even  at  Rome  where  Pope  Clement  Y III.,  a  more  moderate  man  than 
his  predecessor,  Gregory  XI Y.,  **  had  no  desire,**  says  Sully,  "  to 
foment  the  troubles  of  France,  and  atill  less  that  the  king  of  Spain 
should  possibly  become  its  undisputed  king,  rightly  judging  that 
this  would  be  laying  open  to  him  the  road  to  the  monarchy  of 
Christendom,  and,  consequently,  reducing  the  Roman  pontiffs  to 
the  position,  if  it  were  his  good  pleasure,  of  his  mere  chaplains** 
[(Eco7iomi€s  rofjahs,  t.  ii.  p.  106].  Such  being  the  existing  state  of 
facts  and  minds,  it  was  impossible  that  Henry  IV.  should  not  ask 
himself  roundly  the  same  question  and  feel  that  he  had  no  time  to 
lose  in  answering  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  1593,  he  sent  for  Eosny  one 
evening  very  late:  "And  so,"  says  Rosny,  "I  found  his  Majesty 
in  bed,  having  already  wished  every  one  a  good  night ;  who,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  me  come  in,  ordered  a  liassock  to  be  brought  and 
me  to  kneel  thereon  against  his  bed,  and  said  to  me,  *  My  friend, 
I  have  sent  for  you  so  late  for  to  speak  with  you  about  the  things 
that  are  going  on,  and  to  hear  your  opinions  thereon ;  I  confess 
that  I  have  often  found  them  better  than  those  of  many  others  who 
make  great  show  of  being  clever.  If  you  continue  to  leave  me 
the  care  of  that  which  concerns  you  and  yourself  to  take  con- 
tinual care  of  my  affairs,  we  shall  both  of  us  find  it  to  our  welfare* 
I  do  not  wish  to  hide  any  longer  that  for  a  long  time  past  I  have 
had  my  eye  upon  you  in  order  to  employ  you  personally  in  my 
most  important  affairs,  especially  in  those  of  my  finances,  for  I 
hold  you  to  be  honest  and  painstaking.  For  the  present,  I  wish  to 
speak  with  you  about  that  large  number  of  persons  of  all  parties, 
*aU  ranks  and  different  tempers,  who  would  be  delighted  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  pacification  of  the  kingdom,  especially  if  I  can 
resolve  to  make  some  arrangement  as  regards  religion.  I  am 
quite  resolved  not  to  hear  of  any  negotiation  or  trejity,  save  on 
these  two  conditions,  that  some  result  may  be  looked  for  tending 
both  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  my  kingdom  and  to  the  real 
re-establishment  of  the  kingly  authority.  I  know  that  it  is  your 
custom,  whenever  I  put  anything  before  you,  to  ask  me  for  time 
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to  think  well  thereon  before  you  are  disposed  to  tell  me  your 
opinion ;  in  three  or  four  days  I  shall  send  for  you  to  tell 


what  has  occurred  to  you  touching  all  these  fine  hopes  that  mmj 
would  have  me  anticipate  from  their  inter\'entions ;  all  of  them 
persons,  very  diverse  in  temper,  purposes,  interests,  functions  and 
religion/' 

"  Whereupon,'*  saysRosny,  **  the  king  having  dismissed  me  with 
a  good  evening,  he  did  not  fail  to  send  for  me  again  three  days 
afterwards,  in  order  that  I  should  go  and  see  him  again  in  M, 
near  the  which  having  made  me  kneel  as  before,  he  said,  *  Come 
now,  tell  me  this  moment  and,  quite  at  leisurely  length  all  your 
foolish  fancies,  for  so  you  have  always  called  the  best  counsels  you 
have  ever  given  me,  touching  the  questions  I  put  to  you  the  other 
evening.  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  you  right  on  to  the  end,  without 
interrupting  you,'  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Rosny,  "  I  have  reflected  not  only  on  what  your 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  toll  me  three  days  ago,  but  also  on  what  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  as  to  the  same  affairs,  from  divers  peraonfl 
of  all  qualities  and  religions,  and  even  women  who  have  talked  U) 
me  in  order  to  make  me  talk  and  to  see  if  I  knew  any  particulars 
of  your  private  intentions.  ...  As  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  all  these 
goings,  comings,  writings,  letters,  journeys,  interventions,  parleys 
and  conferences  cannot  be  better  compared  than  to  that  swarming 
of  attorneys  at  the  courts,  who  take  a  thousand  turns  and  walks 
about  the  great  hall,  under  pretence  of  settling  cases,  and  all 
the  while  it  is  they  who  give  them  birth,  and  would  be  very  sorry 
for  a  single  one  to  die  off.  In  the  next  place,  not  a  single  one 
ol  them  troubles  himself  about  right  or  wrong,  provided  that  the 
crowns  are  forthcoming,  and  that,  by  dint  of  lustily  shouting,  they 
are  reputed  eloquent,  learned,  and  well  stocked  with  inventioni' 
and  subtleties.  Consequently,  sir,  without  troubling  yourself 
further  with  these  treaty-mongers  and  negotiators,  who  do  nothing 
but  lure  you,  bore  you,  perplex  your  mind,  and  fill  with  doubU 
and  scruples  the  minds  of  your  subjects,  I  opine,  in  a  few  wortk 
that  you  must  still  for  some  time  exercise  great  address,  patience, 
and  prudence,  in  order  that  there  may  be  engendered  amongst  tH 
this  mass  of  confusion,  anarchy  and  chimera  that  they  call  tie 
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holy  catholic  union  so  many  and  such  opposite  desires,  jealousies, 
pretensions,  hatreds,  longings  and  designs  that,  at  last,  all  the 
French  there  are  amongst  them  must  come  and  throw  themselves 
into  your  arraa,  bit  by  bit,  recognize  your  kingship  alone  as  pos- 
sible and  look  to  nothing  but  it  for  protection,  prop  or  stay. 
Nevertheless,  sir,  that  your  Majesty  may  not  regard  me  as  a  spirit 
of  contradiction  for  having  found  nothing  good  in  all  these  pro- 
posals made  to  you  by  these  great  negotiators,  I  will  add  to  my 
suggestions  just  one  thing :  if  a  bit  of  Catholicism  were  quite 
agreeable  to  you,  if  it  were  properly  embraced  and  accepted  accord- 
ingly, in  honourable  and  suitable  form,  it  would  be  of  great  service, 
might  serve  as  cement  between  you  and  all  your  Catholic  subjects ; 
and  it  would  even  facilitate  your  other  great  and  magnificent 
designs  whereof  you  have  sometimes  spoken  to  me.  Touching 
this,  I  would  say  more  to  you  about  it  if  I  were  of  such  profession 
as  permitted  me  to  do  so  with  a  good  conscience ;  I  content  my- 
self, as  it  is,  with  leaving  yours  to  do  its  work  within  you  on  so 
tickhsh  and  so  delicate  a  subject." 

"  I  quite  understand  your  opinions,*'  said  the  king  :  "  they  resolve 
themselves  almost  into  one  single  point :  I  must  not  allow  the 
establishment  of  any  association  or  show  of  government  having  the 
least  appearance  of  being  able  to  subsist  by  itself  or  by  its  members 
in  any  part  of  my  kingdom,  or  suffer  dismemberment  in  respect 
of  any  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  as  regards  things  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporaL     Such  is  my  full  determination.*' 

•*  I  answered  the  king,"  continues  Rosny,  **  that  I  was  rejoiced 
to  see  him  taking  so  intelligent  a  view  of  his  affairs,  and  that,  for 
the  present,  I  had  no  advice  to  give  him  but  to  seek  repose  of 
body  and  mind,  and  to  permit  me  likewise  to  seek  the  same  for 

yself,  for  I  was  dead  sleepy,  not  having  slept  for  two  nights ; 
and  so>  without  a  word  more,  the  king  gave  me  good  night,  and, 
as  for  me,  I  went  back  to  my  quarters." 

A  few  days  before  this  conversation  between  the  king  and  his 
friend  Rosny,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1593,  the  states-general  of 
the  League  had  met  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Louvre,  present  the 
duke  of  Mayenne  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  of  royalty,  but  so 
nervous  that  hia  speech  in  opening  the  session  was  hardly  audible 
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and  that  he  frequently  changed  colour  during  its  delivery.     On 
leaving,  his  Avife  told  him  that  she  was  afraid  he  was  not  well,  as 
she  had  seen  him  turn  pale  three  or  four  tynos.     A  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  deputies  had  been  elected  ;  only  fifty  were  present  at 
this  first  meeting.     They  adjourned  to  the  4th  of  February.     In 
the  interval,  on  the  28th  of  January,  there  had  arrived,  also,  a 
royalist  trumpeter,  bringing,  "  on  behalf  of  the  princes,  prelates, 
officers  of  the  crown  and  principal  lords  of  the  catholic  faith  who 
were  with  tlie  king  of  Navarre,  an  offer  of  a  conference  between 
the  two  parties  for  to  lay  down  the  basis  of  a  peace  eagerly 
desired*"     On  hearing  this  message,  Cardinal  Pellev^,  archbisbop 
of  Sens,  one  of  the  most  fiery  prelates  of  the  League,  said,  "  that 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  trumpeter  should  be  whipped  to  teach 
him  not  to  undertake  such  silly  errands  for  the  future;"  "au 
opinion,"  said  somebody,  "  quite  worthy  of  a  thick  head  like  his, 
wherein  there  is  but  little  sense/' 

The  states-general  of  the  League  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
After  long  and  lively  discussion,  the  thi'ee  orders  decided,  each 
separately,  on  the  25th  of  February,  to  consent  to  the  conference 
demanded  by  the  friends  of  the  king  of  Navan*e.  On  the  4tli  of 
February,  when  they  resumed  session.  Cardinal  Philip  de  S^ga, 
bishop  of  Placencia  (in  Spain)  and  legate  of  Pope  Clement  YIII., 
had  requested  to  be  present  at  the  deliberation  of  the  assembly, 
but  his  request  was  refused ;  the  states  confined  themselves  to  re- 
cseiving  his  benediction  and  hearing  him  dehver  an  address. 

The  different  fate  of  these  two  proposals  was  a  clear  indication 
of  the  f  eelijigs  of  the  assembly ;  they  were  very  diverse  in  the  three 
orders  which  constituted  it;  almost  all  the  clergy,  prelates  and 
popular  preachers  were  devoted  to  the  Spanish  League;  the 
noblesse  were  not  at  all  numerous  at  these  states ;  *'  The  most 
brilliant  and  most  active  members  of  it,"  says  M,  Picot  correctlj, 
"had  ranged  themselves  behind  Henry  IV.;  and  it  covered  itself 
with  eternal  honour  by  having  been  the  first  to  discern  where  to 
look  for  the  hopes  and  the  salvation  of  France."  The  third  estate 
was  very  much  divided ;  it  contained  the  fanatical  Leaguers,  rt 
the  service  of  Philip  IL  and  the  court  of  Rome,  the  partisans,  much 
more  numerous,  of  the  French  League,  who  desired  peace  and  wef® 
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ready  to  accept  Henry  IV.,  provided  that  he  turned  catholic,  and 
small  band  of  political  spirits,  more  powerftil  in  talent  than 
number.  Regularly,  as  the  deputies  arrived,  Mayenne  went  to 
each  of  them,  saying  privately,  **  Gentlemen,  you  see  what  the 
question  is;  it  is  the  very  chief  est  of  all  matters  (res  maxima 
rerum  agitur),  I  beg  you  to  give  your  best  attention  to  it  and  to 
so  act  that  the  adversaries  steal  no  march  on  us  and  get  no 
advantage  over  us.  Nevertheless,  I  mean  to  abide  by  what  I  have 
promised  them."  Mayenne  was  quite  right:  it  was  certainly  the 
chiefest  of  all  matters.  The  head  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  the 
ally  of  all  the  Protestants  in  Europe— should  he  become  a  Catholic 
and  king  of  France  ?  The  temporal  ^ead  of  cathoUc  Europe,  the 
king  of  Spain — should  he  abolish  the  Salic  law  in  France  by 
placing  upon  it  his  daughter  as  queen  and  dismember  France  to  his 
own  profit  and  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  League,  his  hirelings 
rather  than  his  allies  ?  Or,  peradventure,  should  one  of  these 
Leaguer-chiefs  be  he  who  should  take  the  crown  of  France  and 
found  a  new  dynasty  there  ?  And  which  of  these  Leaguer-chiefs 
should  attain  this  good  fortune  ?  A  half-Gerraan  or  a  true  French- 
man? A  Lorraine  prince  or  a  Bourbon?  And,  if  a  Lorraine 
prince,  which  P  The  duke  of  Mayenne,  military  head  of  the 
League,  or  his  uterine  brother,  the  duke  of  Nemours,  or  his 
nephew  the  young  duke  of  Guise,  son  of  the  Balafre  ?  All  these 
questions  were  mooted,  all  these  pretensions  were  on  the  cards,  all 
these  combinations  had  their  special  intrigue.  And  in  the  compe- 
tition upon  which  they  entered  with  one  another,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  incessantly  laying  traps  for  one  another,  they  kept 
up  towards  one  another,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  their 
chances,  a  deceptive  course  of  conduct  often  amounting  to  acts  of 
downright  treachery  committed  without  scruple  in  order  to  pre- 
serve for  themselves  a  place  and  share  in  the  unknown  future 
towards  which  they  were  moving.  It  was  in  order  to  have  his 
opinion  upon  a  position  so  dark  and  complicated  and  upon  the 
behaviour  it  required  that  Henry  TV.y  then  at  Mantes,  sent  once 
more  for  Rosny  and  had  a  second  conversation,  a  few  weeks  later, 
with  him. 

*'  Well !  my  friend,*'  said  the  king,  "  what  say  you  about  all  these 
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plots  that  are  being  projected  against  my  conscieDCGi  my  life,  and 
my  kingdom  ?  Since  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Panna  [on  the  2n(f 
of  December,  1592,  in  the  Abbey  of  St,  Waast  at  Arras,  from  the 
consequences  of  a  wound  received  in  the  preceding  April  at  the 
siege  of  Caudcbec,]  ifc  seems  that  deeds  of  arms  have  given  place 
to  intrigues  and  contests  of  words,  I  fancy  that  such  gentry  trill 
never  leave  me  at  rest,  and  will  at  last,  perhaps,  attempt  my 
liberty  and  my  li/e.  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  your  opinion  freely  and 
what  remedies,  short  of  cruelty  and  violence,  I  might  now  employ 
to  get  rid  of  all  these  hindrances  and  cabals  {nwnopoles)  that  are 
going  on  against  the  rights  which  have  come  to  me  by  the  will  of 
God,  by  birth,  and  by  the  lnws  of  the  realm." 

"  Sir,"  said  Rosny,  "  I  do  not  fancy  that  deferments  and  tern 
risations,  any  more  than  long  speeches,  would  now  be  seasonable ; 
there  are,  it  seems  to  me,  but  two  roads  to  take  to  deliver  yourself 
from  peril  but  not  from  anxiety,  for  from  anxiety  kings  and 
princes,  the  greater  they  are,  can  the  less  secure  themselves  if  they 
wish  to  reign  successfully.  One  of  the  two  roads  is  to  accommodate 
yourself  to  the  desires  and  wishes  of  those  of  whom  you  feel  dis- 
trust ;  the  other,  to  secure  the  persons  of  those  who  are  the  most 
powerful  and  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  suspected  by  you,  and 
put  them  in  such  place  as  will  prevent  them  from  doing  you  hurt ; 
you  know  them  pretty  nearly  all ;  there  are  some  of  them  very 
rich ;  you  will  be  able  for  a  long  while  to  carry  on  war.  As  for 
advising  you  to  go  to  mass,  it  is  a  thing  that  you  ought  not,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  expect  from  me  who  am  of  the  religion  ;  but  frankly 
will  I  tell  you  that  it  is  the  readiest  and  the  easiest  means  of 
confounding  all  these  cabals  {iriomyimlcs)^  and  causing  all  the  most 
mischievous  projects  to  end  in  smoke.'* 

The  King.  **  But  tell  me  freely,  I  beg  of  you,  what  you  would 
do  if  you  were  in  my  place  ?  " 

Eosntf.  **  I  can  assure  you  honestly,  sir,  that  1  have  never 
thought  about  what  I  should  feel  bound  to  do  for  to  be  king,  it 
having  always  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  not  a  head  able  or  intende<i 
to  wear  a  crown*  As  to  your  Majesty,  it  is  another  affair;  in  yo^i 
sir,  that  desire  is  not  only  laudable  but  necessaryi  as  it  does  not 
appear  how  this  realm  can  be  restored  to  its  greatness,  opulence 
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and  splendour  but  by  the  sole  means  of  your  eminent  worth  and 
downright  kingly  courage.  But  whatever  right  you  have  to  the 
kingdom,  and  whatever  need  it  has  of  your  courage  and  worth  for 
its  restoration,  you  will  never  arrive  at  complete  possession  and 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  this  dominion  but  by  two  sole  expedients 
and  means.  In  case  of  the  first,  which  is  force  and  arms,  you 
will  have  to  employ  strong  measures,  severity,  rigour  and  violencei 
processes  which  are  all  utterly  opposed  to  your  temper  and  incli- 
nation ;  you  will  have  to  pass  through  an  infinity  of  difficulties, 
fatigues,  pains,  annoyances,  perils  and  labours,  with  a  horse 
perpetually  between  your  legs,  harness  [halecret^  a  species  of  light 
cuirass]  on  back,  helmet  on  head,  pistol  in  fist  and  sword  in  hand. 
And,  what  is  more,  you  will  have  to  bid  adieu  to  repose,  pleasure, 
pastime,  love,  mistress,  play,  hunting,  hawking,  and  building;  for 
you  will  not  get  out  of  such  matters  but  by  multiplicity  of  town^ 
takings,  quantity  of  fights,  signal  victories  and  great  bloodshed. 
By  the  other  road,  which  is  to  accommodate  yourself,  as  regards 
religion,  to  the  wish  of  the  greatest  number  of  your  subjects, 
you  will  not  encounter  so  many  annoyances,  pains,  and  difficulties 
in  this  world,  but  as  to  the  next,  I  don't  answer  for  you;  it  is 
for  your  Majesty  to  take  a  fixed  resolution  for  yourself,  without 
adopting  it  from  any  one  else,  and  less  from  me  than  from  any 
other,  as  you  well  know  that  I  am  of  the  religion,  and  that  you 
keep  me  by  you  not  as  a  theologian  and  councillor  of  Church 
but  as  a  man  of  action  and  councillor  of  State,  seeing  that  you  have 
given  me  that  title  and  for  a  long  space  employed  me  as  such.'* 

The  king  burst  out  laughing,  and,  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  said, 
after  scratching  his  head  several  times,  to  Rosny, — 

**  All  you  say  to  me  is  true ;  but  I  see  so  many  thorns  on  every 
side  that  it  will  go  very  hard  but  some  of  them  will  prick  me  full 
sore.  You  know  well  enough  that  my  cousins,  the  princes  of  the 
blood  and  ever  so  many  other  lords,  such  as  D'Epemon,  Longue- 
ville,  Biron,  d'O  and  Vitry  are  urging  me  to  turn  Catholic,  or 
else  they  t\i11  join  the  League.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  for 
certain  that  Messieurs  de  Turenne,  de  la  Tr^moille,  and  their  lot, 
are  labouring  daily  to  have  a  demand  made,  if  I  turn  Catholic,  on 
behalf  of  them  of  the  religion,  for  an  assembly  to  appoint  them 
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a  protector  and  an  establishment  of  councils  in  the  provinces; 
all  things  that  1  could  not  put  up  with.  But  if  I  had  to  deckre 
war  against  them  to  prevent  it,  it  would  be  the  greatest  annoy- 
ance and  trouble  that  could  ever  happen  to  me ;  my  heart  could 
not  bear  to  do  ill  to  those  who  have  so  long  run  my  risks  and 
have  employed  their  goods  and  their  lives  in  my  defence.*' 

At  these  last  words,  Rosny  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  with 
his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and,  kissing  the  king's  hands,  he  said :  **  Sir, 
I  am  rejoiced  beyond  measure  to  see  you  so  well  disposed  towards 
them  of  the  religion.  I  have  always  been  afraid  that,  if  you  cam© 
to  change  your  religion,  as  I  see  full  well  that  you  will  have  to  do, 
you  might  be  persuaded  to  hate  and  maltreat  those  of  us  othew, 
of  the  towns  as  well  as  of  the  noblesse,  who  will  always  love  you 
heartily  and  serve  you  faithfully.  And  be  assured  that  the  number 
thereof  will  be  so  great  that,  if  there  rise  up  amongst  them  any 
avaricious,  ambitious  and  factious  who  would  fain  do  the  contrary, 
these  will  be  constrained  by  the  others  to  return  to  their  duty. 
Wliat  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  necessary,  would  be  to  prevail 
upon  the  zealous  Catholics  to  change  that  belief  which  they  are  80 
anxious  to  have  embraced  by  all  the  rest,  to  wit,  that  they  of  tbe 
religion  are  all  damned.  There  are  certainly,  also,  some  minist^jr* 
and  other  obtrusive  spirits  amongst  the  huguenots  who  would 
fain  persuade  us  of  the  same  as  regards  Catholics ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  believe  nothing  of  the  kind ;  I  hold  it,  on  the  contrary, 
as  indisputable  that,  of  whatever  religion  men  make  outward  pro- 
fession, if  they  die  keeping  the  Decalogue  and  believing  in  tk 
Creed  (Apostles'),  if  they  love  God  with  all  their  heart  and  are 
charitable  towards  their  neighbour,  if  they  put  their  hopes  m 
God's  mercy  and  in  obtaining  salvation  by  the  death,  merits,  and 
justice  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  saved,  because 
they  are  then  no  longer  of  any  erroneous  religion,  but  of  that 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  God.  If  you  were  pleased  to  embrace 
it  and  put  it  in  practice  all  the  days  of  your  life,  not  only  eliould 
I  have  no  doubt  of  your  salvation,  but  I  should  remain  quit^ 
assured  that,  not  regarding  us  as  execrable  and  damned,  you  would 
never  proceed  to  the  destruction  or  persecution  of  those  of  our 
religion  who  shall  love  you  truly  and  serve  you  faithfully*     From 
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all  such  reflections  and  discourse  I  conclude  that  it  wrill  be  im- 
possible for  you  ever  to  reign  in  peace  so  long  as  you  make  outward 
profession  of  a  religion  which  is  held  in  such  great  aversion  by  the 
majority  of  both  great  and  small  in  your  kingdom,  and  that  you 
cannot  hope  to  raise  it  to  such  general  splendour,  wealth,  and  hap- 
piness as  I  have  observed  you  often  projecting.  Still  less  could 
you  flatter  yourself  with  the  idea  of  ever  arriving  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  your  lofty  and  magnificent  designs  for  the  establishment 
of  a  universal  most  Christian  republic,  composed  of  all  the  kings 
and  potentates  of  Europe  who  profess  the  name  of  Christ ;  for, 
in  order  to  bring  about  so  great  a  blessing,  you  must  needs  have 
tranquil  possession  of  a  great,  rich,  opulent  and  populous  kingdom, 
and  be  in  a  condition  to  enter  into  great  and  trustworthy  foreign 
associations."  [(Economies  7'oijaleSf  or  Meifwires  de  SuUyf  t.  ii»  pp. 
81—100,] 

One  is  inclined  to  believe  that,  even  before  their  conversations, 
Henry  IV.  was  very  near  being  of  Rosny's  opinion ;  but  it  is  a  long 
stride  from  an  opinion  to  a  resolution.  In  spite  of  the  breadth 
and  independence  of  his  mind,  Henry  IV.  was  sincerely  puzzled. 
Ho  was  of  those  who,  far  from  clinging  to  a  single  fact  and  con- 
fining themselves  to  a  single  duty,  take  account  of  the  complication 
of  the  facts  amidst  which  they  live,  and  of  the  variety  of  the  duties 
Tvhich  the  general  situation  or  their  own  imposes  upon  them. 
Born  in  the  reformed  faith  and  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  he  was 
struggling  to  defend  his  political  rights  whilst  keeping  his  religious 
creed;  but  his  religious  creed  was  not  the  fruit  of  very  mature  or 
very  deep  conviction;  it  was  a  question  of  first  claims  and  of 
honour  rather  than  a  matter  of  conscience;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  peace  of  France,  her  prosperity,  perhaps  her  territorial 
integrity,  were  dependent  upon  the  triumph  of  the  political  rights 
rf  the  Bearnese.  Even  for  Ms  brethren  in  creed  his  triumph  was  a 
benefit  secured,  for  it  was  an  end  of  persecution  and  a  first  step 
tow^ards  hberty.  There  is  no  measuring  accurately  how  far  ambi- 
tion, personal  interest,  a  king's  egotism  had  to  do  with  Henry  IV. 's 
abjuration  of  his  religion;  none  would  deny  that  those  human 
infirmities  were  present ;  but  all  this  does  not  prevent  the  convic- 
tion that  patriotism  was  uppermost  in  Henry's  soul,  and  that  the 
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idea  of  his  duty  as  king  towards  France,  a  prey  to  all  the  evils  of 
civil  and  foreign  war,  was  the  determining  motive  of  his  resolution. 
It  cost  him  a  great  deaL  To  the  huguenot  gentiy  and  peasantrj 
who  had  fought  with  him  he  said :  **  You  desire  peace,  I  give  it 
you  at  my  own  expense ;  I  have  made  myself  anathema  for  the  sake 
of  all,  like  Moses  and  St.  PauL"  He  received  with  affe<;tionate 
sadness  the  reformed  ministers  and  preachers  who  came  to  see 
him :  "  Kindly  pray  to  God  for  me,"  said  he  to  them,  **and  love  me 
always ;  as  for  me,  I  shall  always  love  you,  and  I  will  never  suffer 
wrong  to  be  done  to  you  or  any  violence  to  your  religion."  He 
had  already,  at  this  time,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  his  mind,  and  he 
let  a  glimpse  of  it  appear  to  Rosny  at  their  first  conversation. 
When  he  discussed  with  the  cathoHc  prelates  the  conditions  of  hifi 
abjuration,  he  bad  those  withdrawn  which  would  have  been  too 
great  a  shock  to  his  personal  feelings  and  shackled  his  conduct  too 
much  in  the  government,  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  the 
promise  to  labour  for  the  destruction  of  heresy.  Even  as  regarded 
the  catholic  faith,  he  demanded  of  the  doctors  who  were  preparing 
him  for  it  some  latitude  for  his  own  thoughts  and  **  that  he  should 
not  have  such  violence  done  to  his  conscience  as  to  be  bound  to 
strange  oaths  and  to  sign  and  believe  rubbish  which  he  was  quite 
sure  that  the  majority  of  them  did  not  believe ''  [Menwires 
UEstoile^  t.  ii,  p,  472].  The  most,  passionate  Protestants  of 
own  time  reproached  him,  and  some  still  reproach  him,  with  ha 
deserted  his  creed  and  having  repaid  with  ingratitude  his  mo«t 
devoted  comrades  in  arms  and  brothers  in  Christ,  Perhaps  there 
is  some  ingratitude  also  in  forgetting  that  after  four  years  of 
struggling  to  obtain  the  mastery  for  his  religious  creed  and  his 
political  rights  simult^aneously,  Henry  IV.,  convinced  that  he  could 
not  succeed  in  that,  put  a  stop  to  religious  wars  and  founded,  to 
last  for  eighty-seven  years,  the  free  and  lawful  practice  of  the 
reformed  worship  in  France,  by  virtue  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  will  bo  spoken  of  presently. 

Whilst    this   great   question  was   thus   discussed   and   decided 
between  Henry  IV.  in  person  and  bis  principal  advisers,  tbe 
general  of  the  League  and  the  conference  of  Suresnes  were  vainlj 
bestirring  themselves  in  the  attempt  to  still  keep  the  nuwterrof 
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events  which  were  slipping  away  from  them.     The  Leaguer  states 
had  an  appearance  of  continuing  to  wish  for  the  absolute  proscrip- 
tion of  Henry  IV.,  a  heretic  king,  even  on  conversion  to  Catho- 
licism, so  long  as  his  conversion  was  not  recognised  and  accepted 
by  the  pope;    but  there  was  already  great,  though  timidly  ex- 
pressed, dissent  as  to  this  point  in  the  assembly  of   the    states 
and  amongst  the  population  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  living. 
Nearly  a  year   previously,  in  May,  1692,  when  he  retired  from 
France  after  having  relieved  Rouen  from  siege  and  taken  Caudebec, 
the  duke  of  Parma,  as  clearsighted  a  politician  as  he  was  able 
soldier,  had  said  to  one  of  the  most  determined  Leaguers,  "  Your 
people  have  abated  their  fury ;   the  rest  hold  on  but  faintly,  and  in 
a  short  time  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.*'     Philip  II. 
and  Mayenne   perceived    before  long  the  urgency  and  the   peril 
of  this  situation ;  they  exerted  themselves,  at  one  time  in  concert 
and  at  another  independently  to  make  head  against  this  change 
in    the    current   of  thoughts   and    facts.       Philip    sent   to    Paris 
an  ambassador  extraordinary,  the  duke  of  Fdria,  to  treat  with  the 
states  of  the  League  and  come  to  an  understanding  with  Mayenne ; 
but  Mayenne  considered  that  the  duke  of  Feria  (|id  not  bring 
enough  money  and  did  not  introduce  enough  soldiers ;  the  Spanish 
army  in  France  numbered  but  4800  men  and  Philip  had  put  at  his 
ambassador's  disposal  but  200,000  crowns,  or  600,000  livres  of 
those  times  ;  yet  had  he  ordered  that,  in  respect  of  the  assembly, 
the  pay  should  not  come  until  after  the  service  was  rendered,  i.  e. 
after  a  vote  was  given  in  favour  of  his  election  or  that  of  his 
daughter  the    Infanta    Isabella   to  the  throne.     It  was   not  the 
states-general  only  who  had  to  be  won  over;  the  preachers  of  the 
League  were  also,  at  any  rate  the  majority  of  them,  covetous  as 
well  as  fiery ;  both  the  former  and  the  latter  soon  saw  that  the 
duke  of  Feria  had  not  wherewith  to  satisfy  them :  "  and  such  as 
had  come,*'  says  Villeroi,  **  with  a  disposition  to  favour  the  Spaniards 
and  serve  them  for  a  consideration,  despised  them  and  spoke  ill  of 
them,  seeing  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  from  them." 
The  artifices  of  Mayenne  were  scarcely  more  successful  than  the 
stingy  presents  of  Philip  IL;  when  the  Lorrainer  duke  saw  the 
chances  of  Spain  in  the  ascendant  as  regarded  the  election  of  a 
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king  of  France  and  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  Isabella,  he  at  once 
set  to  work^and  succeeded  without  much  difficulty^-to  make 
them  a  failure ;  at  bottom,  it  was  always  for  the  house  of  Lorraine, 
whether  for  the  marriage  of  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Guise  with  the 
Infanta  Isabella  or  for  the  prolongation  of  his  own  power,  that 
Mayenne  laboured;  he  sometimes  managed  to  excite,  for  the 
promotion  of  this  cause,  a  favourable  movement  amongst  the 
states-general  or  a  blast  of  wrath  on  the  part  of  the  preachers 
against  Henry  IV. ;  but  it  was  nothing  but  a  transitory  and  fruit- 
less effort ;  the  wind  no  longer  sat  in  the  sails  of  the  League ;  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1593,  a  deputation  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
burgesses,  with  the  provost  of  tradesmen  at  their  head,  repaired  to 
the  house  of  Count  de  Belin,  governor  of  Paris,  begging  him  to 
introduce  them  into  the  presence  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  to  whom 
they  wished  to  make  a  demand  for  peace,  and  saying  that  their 
request  would,  at  need,  be  signed  by  ten  thousand  burgesses.  Next 
day,  two  colonels  of  the  burgess-militia  spoke  of  making  barricades; 
four  days  afterwards,  some  of  the  most  famous  and  but  lately 
most  popular  preachers  of  the  League  were  hooted  and  insulted  by 
the  people,  who  shouted  at  them  as  they  passed  in  the  streets 
that  drowning  was  the  due  of  all  those  deputies  in  the  states  who 
prevented  peace  from  being  made.  The  conference  assembled  at 
Suresnes,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made^  had  been 
formed  with  pacific  intentions  or,  at  any  rate,  hopes ;  accordingly  it 
was  more  tranquil  than  the  states-general,  but  it  was  not  a  whit  more 
efficacious.  It  was  composed  of  thirteen  delegates  for  the  League  and 
eight  for  the  king,  men  of  consideration  in  the  two  parties.  At  tk^^ 
opening  of  its  sessions,  the  first  time  the  delegates  of  the  LeagflH 
repaired  thither,  a  great  crowd  shouted  "at  them,  "  Peace  1  Peace  I 
Blessed  be  they  who  procure  it  and  demand  it  I  Malediction  and 
every  devil  take  all  else  ! "  In  the  villages  they  passed  through,  tbo 
peasantry  threw  themselves  upon  their  knees  and,  with  clasped 
hands,  demanded  of  them  peace.  The  conference  was  in  session 
from  the  4th  of  May  to  the  1 1  th  of  June,  holding  many  discussionSf 
always  temperately  and  with  due  regard  for  propriety,  but  with- 
out arriving  at  any  precise  solution  of  the  questions  propowd* 
Clearly  neither  to  this  conference  nor  to  the  states-general  of  the 
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League  was  it  giyen  to  put  an  end  to  ttis  stormy  and  at  the  same 
time  resultlesa  state  of  things;  Henry  IV.  alone  could  take  the 
resolution  and  determine  the  issue  which  everybody  was  awaiting 
with  wistfulness  or  with  dread,  but  without  being  able  to  accom- 
plish it.  D' Aubignd  ends  his  account  of  the  conference  at  Suresnes 
with  these  words  :  **  Those  who  were  present  at  it  reported  to  the 
king  that  there  were  amongst  the  Leaguers  so  many  heart-burn- 
ings and  so  much  confusion  that  they  were  all  seeking,  individually 
if  not  collectively,  some  pretext  for  surrendering  to  the  king,  and, 
consequently,  that  one  mass  would  settle  it  entirely"  inistmre 
UniverseUe^  bk.  iii.  chap,  xx,  p,  386], 

Powers  that  are  conscious  of  their  opportuneness  and  utihty  do 
not  like  to  lose  time,  but  are  prompt  to  act.  Shortly  after  his 
conversations  with  Rosny,  whose  opinion  was  confirmed  by  that 
of  Chancellor  de  Chiverny  and  Count  Gaspard  de  Schomberg, 
Henry  IV.  set  to  work.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1593,  he  wrote  to 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  de*  Medici,  that  he  had 
decided  to  turn  Catholic  **  two  months  after  that  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  should  have  come  to  an  agreement  with  him  on  just 
and  suitable  terms;"  and,  foreseeing  the  expense  that  would  be 
occasioned  to  him  by  **  this  great  change  in  his  affairs,*'  he 
felicitated  himself  upon  knowing  that  the  grand  duke  was  disposed 
to  second  his  efforts  towards  a  levy  of  4000  Swiss  and  advance  a 
year's  pay  for  them.  On  the  28th  of  April,  he  begged  the  bishop 
of  Chartres,  Nicholas  de  Thou,  to  be  one  of  the  catholic  prelates 
whose  instructions  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  on  the  15th  of 
July,  and  he  sent  the  same  invitation  to  several  other  prelates.  On 
the  1 6th  of  May,  he  declared  to  his  council  his  resolve  to  become  a 
convert.  Next  day,  the  17th,  the  archbishop  of  Bourges  announced 
it  to  the  conference  at  Suresnes.  This  news,  everywhere  spread 
abroad,  produced  a  lively  burst  of  national  and  Bourbonic  feeling 
even  where  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected ;  at  the  states-general  of 
the  League,  especially  in  the  chamber  of  the  noblesse,  many 
members  protested  "  that  they  would  not  treat  with  foreigners, 
or  promote  the  election  of  a  woman,  or  give  their  suffrages  to 
any  one  unknown  to  them,  and  at  the  choice  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty  of  Spain."     At  Paris,  a  part  of  the  clergy,  the  incum- 
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bents  of  St.  EuBtache^  St,  Mem»  and  St.  Solpioe,  and  even  some 
of  the  popular  preachers,  \4olent  Leaguers  but  lately,  and  notaUy 
Guincestre,  boldly  preached  peace  and  submission  to  the  king  if  he 
turned  Catholic.  The  principal  of  the  French  League,  in  matters 
of  poUcy  and  negotiation,  and  Mayenne's  adriser  since  lo8l*, 
Villeroi,  declared  "  that  he  would  not  bide  in  a  place  where  the 
laws,  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  the  independence  of  the  king, 
dom  were  held  so  cheap;"  and  he  left  Paris  on  the  28th  of  June. 
Finally,  on  this  same  day,  the  parliament  of  Paris,  all  chamben 
assembled,  issued  a  decree  known  by  the  name  of  the  decree  of  Pre- 
sident  Lemaitre,  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  it,  and  conceived  as 
follows : — 

"  The  court,  having,  as  it  has  always  had,  no  intention  but  to 
maintain  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion,  and  the 
State  and  crown  of  France,  under  the  protection  of  a  most 
Christian,  Catholic,  and  French  king,  hath  ordained  and  dotli 
ordain  that  representations  shall  be  made,  this  afternoon,  by  Pre- 
sident Lemaitre,  assisted  by  a  proper  number  of  councillors  of  the 
said  court,  to  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
State  and  crown  of  France,  to  the  end  that  no  treaty  be  made  far 
the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  hands  of  foreign  princes  or 
princesses,  and  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  be 
observed.  .  .  .  And  from  the  present  moment,  the  said  court  hath 
declared  and  doth  declare  all  treaties  made  or  hereafter  to  be 
made  for  the  setting-up  of  foreign  prince  or  princess  null  and  of 
no  effect  or  value,  as  being  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Salic  law 
and  other  fundamental  laws  of  this  realm.'* 

It  was  understood  that  this  decree  excluded  from  the  crown  of 
France  not  only  Philip  IL,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  Archduke  Ernest, 
and  all  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  princes,  but  also  all  the  prixkces 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  **  because  the  qualification  of  foreignera 
applied  to  all  the  princes  who  were  not  of  the  blood  royal  and  who 
were  issue  of  foreign  houses,  even  though  they  might  have  been 
born  in  France  and  were  regnicoles.*' 

Mayenne  refused,  it  is  not  known  on  what  pretext,  to  receive  Um 
communication  of  this  decree  on  the  same  day  on  which  it 
voted  by  the  parliament.      When  President  Lemaitre  presented 
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fto  him  the  next  day  before  a  large  attendance,  Mayenne  kept  his 
temper  and  confined  himself  to  replying  gruffly,  **  My  first  care 
has  always  been  to  defend  the  catholic  religion  and  maintain  the 
laws  of  the  realm.  It  seems  now  that  lam  no  longer  necessary  to 
the  State,  and  that  it  will  be  easy  to  do  without  me.  I  could 
have  wished,  considering  my  position,  that  the  parliament  had  not 
decided  anything  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  without  con- 
sulting me.  However,  I  will  do  all  that  I  find  possible  for  me  and 
that  appears  reasonable  as  to  the  two  points  of  your  represen- 
tations.'* On  the  following  day,  30th  of  June,  Mayeiine  was 
dining  with  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  Peter  d'Espinac;  President 
Leraaitre  was  sent  for,  and  the  wrath  of  the  lieutenant-general 
burst  forth  :  **  The  insult  put  upon  me  is  too  palpable  for  me  to  be 
quiet  under  it;  since  I  am  played  fast  and  loose  with  in  that  way, 
I  have  resolved  to  quash  the  decree  of  the  parliament.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  is  about  to  explain  to  you  ray  feelings  and  my 
motives."  The  archbishop  spoke  long  and  bitterly,  dwelling  upon 
the  expression  that  **  the  parliament  had  played  fast  and  loose " 
with  the  prince.  President  Lemaitre  interrupted  him,  '*  I  cannot 
unmoved  hear  you  repeating,  sir,  that  to  which  my  respect  made 
me  shut  my  eyes  when  the  prince  spoke.  Looking  upon  me  as  an 
indi\^dual,  you  might  speak  to  me  in  any  way  you  thought  proper  ; 
but  so  soon  as  the  body  I  represent  here  is  injured  by  insulting 
terms  I  take  offence,  and  I  cannot  suffer  it.  Know  then^  sir,  that 
the  parliament  does  not  deceive  or  play  fast  and  loose  with  any- 
body, and  that  it  renders  to  every  man  his  due.*'  The  conversation 
was  continued  for  some  moments  in  this  warm  and  serious  tone ; 
but  the  quarrel  went  no  further ;  from  the  account  they  received 
of  it  the  parliament  applauded  the  premier  president*a  firmness, 
and  all  the  members  swore  that  they  would  sufi'er  anything  rather 
than  that  there  should  be  any  change  in  the  decree.  It  remained 
intact  and  Mayenne  said  no  more  about  it* 

During  these  disputes  amongst  the  civil  functionaries  and  con- 
tinuing all  the  while  to  make  proposals  for  a  general  truce,  Henry 
IV.  vigorously  resumed  warlike  operations  so  as  to  bring  pressure 
upon  his  adversaries  and  make  them  perceive  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  solution  he  offered  them.     He  besieged  and  took  the 
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town  of  Dreux,  of  which  the  castle  alone  persist^  in  holding  out. 
He  cut  off  the  provisions  which  were  being  brought  by  the 
to  Paris.    He  kept  Poitiers  strictly  invested,    Lesdiguieres  defeat 
the  Savoyards  and  the  Spaniards  in  the  valleys  of  Dauphiny  and 
Piedmont.    Count  Mansfeld  was  advancing  with  a  division  tow?*?*^^'^ 
Picardy ;  but  at  the  news  that  the  king  was  marching  to  encoin 
him,  he  retired  with  precipitation.     From  the  military  as  well  as 
the  political  point  of  view,  there  is  no  condition  worse  than  that 
of  stubbornness  mingled  with  discouragement.     And  that  was  the 
state  of  Mayenne  and  the  League.     Henry  IT.  perceived  it  and 
confidently  hurried  forward  his  political  and  military  ineosurois. 
The  castle  of  Dreux  was  obliged  to  capitulate.     Thanks  to  the 
4000  Swiss  paid  for  him  by  the  grand  duke  of  Florence,  to  the 
numerous  volunteers  brought  to  him  by  the  noblesse  of  his  party, 
*'  and  to  the  sterling  quality  of  the  old  huguenot  phalanx,  folks 
whoj   from   father    to    son,  are   familiarized   with    death,**    say» 
D^Aubign^,  Henry  IV  had  recovered,  in  June  1593,  so   good  an 
army  that  "  by  means  of  it,"  he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  de'  Medici, 
"  I  shall  be  able  to  reduce  the  city  of  Paris  in  so  short  a  time  aa 
will  cause  you  great  contentment."     But  he  was  too  judicioua  and 
too  good  a  patriot  not  to  see  that  it  was  not  by  an  indefin^ 
prolonged  war  that  he  would  bo  enabled  to  enter  upon  definr 
possession  of  his  crown,  and  that  it  was  peace,  religious   p* 
that  he  must  restore  to  France  in  order  to  really  become  her  k 
He  entered  resolutely,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1593,  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  the  moral  means  which  alone  could  enable  him  to  attain 
this  end ;  he  assembled  at  Mantes  the  conference  of  prelates  and 
doctors,  catholic  and  protestant,  which  he  had  announced  as  tlie 
preface  to  his  conversion.     He  had  previously,   on  the   13tb  of 
May,  given  assurance  to  the  protestants  as  to  their  interests  by 
means  of  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  eight  amongst  the  principal 
catholic  lords  attached  to  his  person  who  undertook,  "  with  his 
Majesty's  authorization,  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  said 
assemblies  to  the  prejudice  of  friendly  union  between  the  Catholica-i 
who  recognized  his  Majesty  and  them  of  the  religion,  or  contrai 
to  the  edicts  of  pacification."     On  the  2l8t  of  July,  the  prelates 
and  doctors  of  the  conference  transferred  themselves  from  Mantes 
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to  St.  Denis.  On  Friday,  July  23r(i,  in  tlie  morning,  Henry  \Moto 
to  Gabriel  le  tl'Estrjees  :  "  Sunday  will  be  the  day  when  I  Bliall  make 
the  summerset  that  brings  down  tlie  house  '*  {le  safil  penlleux).  A 
few  hours  after  using  such  flippant  language  to  his  favourite,  he 
was  having  a  long  conference  with  the  prelates  and  doctors^  putting 
to  them  the  gravest  questions  about  the  religion  he  was  just  em- 
bracing, asking  them  for  more  satisfactory  explanations  on  certain 
points,  and  repeating  to  them  the  grounds  of  his  resolution  :  **  I 
am  moved  with  compassion  at  tlie  misery  and  calamities  of  my 
pie;  I  have  discovered  what  they  desire;  and  I  wish  to  be 
enabled,  with  a  safe  conscience,  to  content  them."  At  the  end  of 
the  confereace,  "  Gentlemen/*  he  said,  "  I  this  day  commit  my 
soul  to  your  keeping  ;  I  pray  you,  take  heed  to  it,  for,  wheresoever 
you  are  causing  me  to  enter,  I  shall  never  more  depart  till  death ; 
that  I  swear  and  protest  to  you;"  and,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion, 
his  eyes  dim  with  tears,  "  I  desire  no  further  delay  ;  I  wish  to  be 
received  on  Sunday  and  go  to  mass;  draw  up  the  profession  of 
faith  you  think  I  ought  to  make,  and  bring  it  to  me  this  evening; " 
when  the  archbishop  of  Bourges  and  the  bishops  of  Le  Mans  and 
Evreux  brought  it  to  him  on  the  Saturday  morning,  he  discussed 
it  apart  with  them,  demanding  the  cutting  out  of  some  parts  which 
struck  too  directly  at  his  previous  creed  and  life  ;  and  Chancellor 
do  Chiverny  and  two  presidents  of  the  parliament,  Harlay  and 
Groulart,  used  their  intervention  to  have  him  satisfied*  The  pro- 
fession of  faith  was  modified.  Next  day,  Sunday,  the  25th  of 
July,  before  he  got  up,  Henry  conversed  with  the  protestant 
minister  Anthony  de  la  Faye  and  embraced  him  two  or  three 
times,  repeating  to  him  the  words  already  quoted,  "  I  have  made 
myself  anathema  for  the  sake  of  all,  like  Moses  and  St.  Paul."  A 
painful  mixture  of  the  frivolous  and  the  serious,  of  sincerity  and 
captious  reservations,  of  resolution  and  weakness,  at  which  nobody 
has  any  right  to  be  shocked  who  is  not  determined  to  bo  pitiless 
towards  human  nature  and  to  make  no  allowance  in  the  case  of  the 
best  men  lor  complication  of  the  facts,  ideas,  sentiments  and  dutie;i, 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  are  often  obliged  to  decide 
and  to  act. 

On  Sunday  the  25th  of  July,  1.59:i,  Henry  IV.  repaired  in  great 
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state  to  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  On  arriving  with  all  his  train  in 
front  of  the  grand  entrance,  he  was  received  by  Reginald  de 
Beaune,  archbishop  of  Bourges,  the  nine  bishops,  the  doctors  and 
the  incumbents  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conferences  and  all  the 
brethren  of  the  abbey.     "Who  are  you?"  asked  the  archbishop 


who  officiated.  **  The  king."  "What  want  you?'*  "To  be 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Cathjolie,  Apostolic,  and  Roman 
Church/'  "  Do  you  desiia  it  P  "  "  Yes,  I  will  and  desire  it/'  At 
these  words  the  king  knelt  and  made  the  stipulated  profession  of 
faith.  The  archbishop  gave  him  absolution  together  with  bene* 
diction;  and,    conducted  by  all  the  clergy  to  the  choir   of   the 
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church,  he  there,  upon  the  gospels,  repeated  his  oath,  made  his 
confession,  heard  mass,  and  was  fully  reconciled  with  the  Church, 
The  inhabitants  of  Paris,  dispensing  with  the  passports  which 
were  refused  them  by  Mayenne,  had  flocked  in  masses  to  St. 
Denis  and  been  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the 
church  resounded  with  their  shouts  of  Hurrah  for  the  king  I 
There  was  the  same  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
country  when  Henry  repaired  to  tlie  valley  of  Montmorency  and 
to  Montmartre  to  perform  his  devotions  there.  Here,  then,  was 
religious  peace,  a  prelude  to  political  reconciliation  between  th» 
monarch  and  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects. 


HENRY  I\%  CATHOLIC  KING  (1593—1610) 

URING  tlie  months,  weeks,  nay,  it  might  be  said,  dai 
immediately  following  Henry  IV/s  abjuration^  a  great' 
number  of  notable  persoDS  aod  important  towns,  and 
almost  whole  provinces,  submitted  to  the  cathoUc  king.  Henry 
was  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  decision;  France  was  flocking  to 
him.  But  the  general  sentiments  of  a  people  are  far  from  satisfy- 
ing and  subduing  the  selfish  passions  of  the  parties  which  have^ 
taken  form  and  root  in  its  midst.  Religious  and  poUtical 
responded  to  and  sufficed  for  the  desires  of  the  great  majority  of 
Frenchmen,  catholic  and  protestant;  but  it  did  not  at  all  content 
the  fanaticSj  leaguer  or  huguenot.  The  former  wanted  the  com- 
plete extii'pation  of  heretics ;  the  latter  the  complet^e  downfall  of 
Catholicism.  Neither  these  nor  those  were  yet  educated  up  to  the 
higher  principle  of  religious  peace,  distinction  between  the  civil  and 
the  intellectual  order,  freedom  of  thought  and  of  faith  guaranteed 
by  political  liberty.     Even  at  the  present  day,  the  community  of 
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France,  nation  and  government,  all  the  wliile  that  they  proclaim 
this  great  and  salutary  truth,  do  not  altogether  understand  and 
admit  its  full  bearing.  The  sixteenth  century  was  completely 
Ignorant  of  it;  Leaguers  and  Huguenots  were  equally  convinced 
that  they  possessed,  in  the  matter  of  religion^  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  that  they  were  in  their  right 
to  propagate  its  empire  at  any  price.  Thence  arose,  in  respect  of 
religious  peace  and  of  Henry  IV.  who  naturally  desired  it  as  the 
requirement  and  the  wish  of  France,  a  great  governmental  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  honourable  to  human  nature  that  it  never  submits 
freely  and  sincerely  to  anything  but  what  it  considers  not  only 
useful  but  essentially  true  and  just ;  its  passions  bow  to  principles 
only;  wherever  the  higher  principle  is  wanting,  there  also  is 
wanting  the  force  that  compels  respect  from  passion.  Now  the 
fanatics,  leaguer  and  huguenot,  had  a  fixed  principle;  with  the 
former,  it  was  the  religious  sovereignty  of  the  pope,  as  represen- 
tative and  depositary  of  the  unity  of  the  ChriBtian  Church ;  with 
the  others,  it  was  the  negation  of  this  sovereignty  and  the 
revindication  of  the  free  regimen  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church. 
To  these  fixed  and  peremptory  principles  the  government  of 
Henry  IV.  had  nothing  similar  to  oppose  ;  it  spoke  in  the  name  of 
social  interests,  of  the  public  peace,  and  of  mutual  toleration:  all 
excellent  reasons,  but  with  merits  consisting  in  their  practical 
soundness,  not  in  their  logical  connexion  with  the  superior 
principle  to  which  the  sixteenth  century  had  not  yet  attained.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  Henry  IV.  to  maintain  the  cause  and  to 
have  the  support  of  the  great  majority  in  France;  but  outside 
of  this  majority  he  was  incessantly  encountering  and  incessantly 
having  to  put  down  or  t-o  humour  two  parties,  or  rather  factions, 
full  of  discontent  and  as  irreconcilable  with  him  as  among  them- 
selves, for  it  was  not  peace  and  tolerance  that  they  demanded  of 
him,  but  victory  and  supremacy  in  the  name  of  absolute  right. 

This,  then  was  the  scene :  on  one  side  a  great  majority  of  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  ftivourable  for  different  practical  reasons  to 
Henry  IV.  turned  catholic  king ;  on  the  other,  two  minorities,  one 
of*  Btubbom  Cathohcs  of  the  League,  the  other  of  Protestants 
anxious  for  their  creed  and  their  liberty ;  both  discontented  and 
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distrustful.  Such,  after  Henry  IV/a  abjuration,  was  the  striking 
feature  in  the  condition  of  France  and  in  the  situation  of  her  kiog. 
This  triple  fact  was  constantly  present  to  the  mind  of  Henrj-  IV. 
and  ruled  his  conduct  during  all  his  reign ;  all  the  acta  of  his 
government  are  proof  of  that. 

His  first  embaiTassments  arose  from  the  faction  of  CathoUc^  to 
the  backbone.  After  his  abjuration  just  as  much  as  at  his  acoee- 
sion,  the  League  continued  to  exist  and  to  act  against  him<  The 
legate,  Gaetani,  maintained  that  the  bishops  of  France  had  no 
right,  without  the  pope's  approval,  to  give  an  excommunicated 
prince  absolution ;  he  opposed  the  three  months'  truce  concluded 
by  Mayenne,  and  threatened  to  take  his  departure  for  Borne. 
Mayenne,  to  appease  him  and  detain  him,  renewed  the  alliance 
between  the  League  and  Spain,  prevailed  upon  the  princes  and 
marshals  to  renew  also  the  oath  of  union,  caused  the  stat-es-general 
of  the  League  to  vote  the  adoption  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and, 
on  proroguing  them,  Aug.  8,  1593,  received  from  them  a  promise 
to  return  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce.  For  the  members  of  that 
assembly  it  was  not  a  burthensome  engagement ;  independently 
of  the  compensation  they  had  from  their  provinces,  which  was 
10  livres  (36  francs,  60  centimes)  a  day  during  each  session,  tbev 
received  from  the  king  of  Spain  a  regular  retainer,  which  raised 
it,  for  the  five  months  from  June  to  October,  to  72,14-1.  francs, 
which  they  divided  between  themselves.  "It  was  presiimed," said 
Jehau  L'Huillier,  provost  of  tradesnien,  to  one  of  his  colleagues 
who  was  pressing  him  to  claim  this  payment  from  the  ambassador 
of  Spain,  "  that  the  money  came  from  M,  de  Mayenne,  not  from 
foreigners ;"  but  honest  people,  such  as  Du  Vair  and  Thielement^ 
did  not  content  themselves  with  tbis  presumption,  and  sent  to  the 
HAtel-Dieu,  for  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  share  which  waa 
remitted  to  them  [Poirson,  Histoira  du  regne  de  Heniy  IV.,  t.  i. 
p.  463.~Pieut,  Hidoirc  dcs  etais-gcneranx^  t.  iii.  p.  249], 

The  states-general  of  the  League  did  not  appear  again ;  their 
prorogation  was  thrir  death.  The  year  1594,  which  came  after 
them,  was  for  Henry  IV.  a  year  of  home  conquests,  some  pacific 
and  due  to  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the  inhabitants,  others 
obtained  after  resistance  and  purchased  with  gold.     The  town  of 
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Lyons  set  the  example  of  tlie  first.  A  rumour  spread  tliat  the 
Spaniards  were  preparing  an  expedition  against  it ;  some  burgesses 
met  to  consult  and  sent  a  private  message  to  Alphonso  d'Omano, 
who  was  conducting  the  war  for  the  king  in  Dauphiny,  pressing 
hirn  to  move  forward,  on  a  day  appointed,  to  the  faubourg  de  la 
Guillotiere.  A  small  force  sent  by  Ornano  an*ived,  accordingly, 
on  the  7th  of  February,  about  daybreak,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Rhone,  in  the  faubourg,  and,  after  a  stubborn  resistance, 
dislodged  the  outpost  on  duty  there.  At  sound  of  the  fighting, 
excitement  broke  out  in  the  town ;  and  barricades  were  thrown 
up,  amidst  shouts  of  ^'  Hurrah  for  French  liberty  !  "  without  any 
mention  of  the  king's  name.  The  archbishop,  Peter  d'Espignac, 
a  staunch  Leaguer,  tried  to  intimidate  the  burgesses,  or  at  any 
rate  to  allay  the  excitement.  As  he  made  no  impression,  he 
retired  into  bis  paLace.  The  people  arrested  the  sheriffs  and 
seized  the  arsonaL  The  king's  name  resounded  everywhere;  "  The 
noise  of  the  cheering  was  suoh,"  says  De  Thou,  **  that  there  was 
no  hearing  the  sound  of  the  bells.  Everybody  assumed  the  white 
scarf  with  so  much  zeal  that  by  evening  there  was  not  a  scrap  of 
white  silk  left  at  the  tradesmen's.  Tables  were  laid  in  the  streets ; 
the  king's  arms  were  put  up  on  the  gates  and  in  the  public 
thoroughfares."  Ornano  marched  in  over  the  barricades;  royahst 
sheriffs  were  substituted  for  the  leaguer  sheriffs  and  hastened  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but 
thank  the  Lyonnese  for  having  been  the  first  to  come  over  to  him 
without  constraint  or  any  exigency,  and  who  confirmed  by  an  edict 
all  their  municipal  liberties.  At  the  very  moment  wlien  the  Lyon- 
nese were  thus  springing  to  the  side  of  their  king,  there  set  out 
from  Lyons  the  first  assassin  who  raised  a  hand  against  Henry  IV. 
Peter  Barrifere,  a  poor  boatman  of  the  Loire,  whom  an  unhappy 
passion  for  a  girl  in  the  household  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  and 
the  preachings  of  fanatics  had  urged  on  to  this  hateful  design, 

uassin  we  have  called  him,  although  there  was  not  on  his  part 
much  as  an  attempt  at  assassination ;  but  he  had,  by  his  ovm 
mission,  projected  and  made  preparation  for  the  crime,  to  the 

Ltent  of  talking  it  over  with  accomplices  and  sharpening  the  knifo 
had  purcharSed  for  its  accomplishment.     Having  been  arrested  at 
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Melun  and  taken  to  Paris,  he  was  sentenced  to  capital  puniBhinent 
and  to  all  the  tortures  that  ingenuity  could  add  to  it.  He  owned 
to  everything,  whilst  cursing  those  who  had  assured  him  that  "  if 
he  died  in  the  enterprise,  his  soul,  uplifted  by  angels,  would  float 
away  to  the  bosom  of  God,  where  he  would  enjoy  eternal  bliftfl." 
Moved  by  his  torments  and  his  repentance,  the  judge  who  presided 
at  his  execution  took  upon  himself  to  shorten  it  by  haWng  him 
Btmngled,  The  judge  was  reported  to  the  king  for  this  indul. 
gence.  Henry  praifeed  him  for  it,  adding  that  he  would  have 
pardoned  the  criminal  if  he  had  been  brought  before  him.  Thus 
commenced,  at  the  opening  of  his  reign,  the  series  of  attempts  to 
which  he  was  destined  to  succumb  after  seventeen  years  of  good, 
able,  generous,  and  mild  government. 

In  Normandy,  at  Rouen,  the  royalist  success  was  neither  so 
easy  nor  so  disinterested  as  it  had  been  at  Lyons.  Andrew  de 
Brancas,  lord  of  Villars,  an  able  man  and  vaUant  soldier,  was  its 
governor ;  he  had  served  the  League  with  zeal  and  determination ; 
nevertheless,  "  from  the  month  of  August,  1593,  immediately  after 
the  king's  conversion,  he  had  shown  a  disposition  to  become  his 
servant  and  to  incline  thereto  all  those  whom  he  had  in  his  power," 
\_niiitotre  f/'/'  2}arlfment  de  Norvymdir^  by  M.  Floquet,  t.  iii.  pp. 
511 — 617],  Henry  IV*  commissioned  Rosny  to  negotiate  with 
him ;  and  Rosny  went  into  Normandy,  to  Louviers  first  and  then  to 
Rouen  itself.  The  negotiation  seemed  to  be  progressing  favourably, 
but  a  distrustful  whim  in  regard  to  Villars  and  the  lofly  pre- 
tensions he  put  forward  made  Rosny  hang  back  for  a  while  and 
tell  the  whole  story  to  the  king,  at  the  same  time  asking  for  hiB 
instructions.     Henry  replied,— 

"  My  friend,  you  are  an  ass  to  employ  so  much  delay  and  im 
so  many  diflBculties^  and  manoDuvres  into  a  business  the  conclusion 
of  which  is  of  so  great  importance  to  me  for  the  establishment  of  my 
authority  and  the  relief  of  my  people.  Do  you  no  longer  remember 
the  counsels  you  have  so  many  times  given  to  rac,  whilst  setting 
before  me  as  an  example  that  given  by  a  certain  duke  of  Milan 
to  King  Louis  XL,  at  the  time  of  the  war  called  that  of  the  Common 
Wealf  It  was  to  split  up  by  considerations  of  private  interest  all 
those  who  were  leagued  against  him  on  general  pretexts.     That  in 
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what  I  desire  to  attempt  now,  far  preferring  that  it  should  cost 
twice  as  much  to  treat  separately  with  each  individual  as  it  would  to 
arrive  at  the  same  results  by  means  of  a  general  treaty  concluded 
with  a  single  leader  who,  in  that  way,  would  be  enabled  to  keep  up 
still  an  organized  party  within  my  dominions.  You  know  plenty  of 
folks  who  wanted  to  persuade  me  to  that.  Wherefore,  do  not  any 
longer  waste  your  time  in  doing  either  so  much  of  the  respectful 
towards  those  whom  you  wot  of  and  whom  we  will  find  other 
means  of  contenting  or  of  the  economical  by  sticking  at  money. 
We  will  pay  everything  with  the  very  things  given  up  to  us,  the 
which,  if  they  had  to  be  taken  by  force,  would  cost  us  ten  times 
as  much.  Seeing,  then,  that  I  put  entire  trust  in  you  and  love 
you  as  a  good  servant,  do  not  hesitate  any  longer  to  make  abso- 
lute and  bold  use  of  your  power,  which  I  further  authorize  by  this 
letter,  so  far  as  there  may  be  further  need  for  it,  and  settle  as 
soon  as  possible  with  M.  de  Villars.  But  secure  matters  so  well 
that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  a  slip,  and  send  me  news 
thereof  promptly,  for  I  shall  be  in  constant  doubt  and  impatience 
until  I  receive  it.  And  then,  when  I  am  peaceably  king,  we  will 
employ  the  excellent  manoeuvres  of  which  you  have  said  so  much 
to  me ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  spare  no  travail  and 
fear  no  peril  in  order  to  raise  my  glory  and  my  kingdom  to  the 
height  of  splendour.  Adieu,  my  friend.  Senlis,  this  18th  day  of 
March,  1594;' 

Amongst  the  pretensions  made  by  Villars  there  was  one  which 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  the  consent  of  a  man  still  more 
considerable  than  he,  and  one  with  whom  Henry  IV.  was  obliged 
to  settle— Biron.  Villars  ha^l  received  from  Mayenne  the  title 
and  office  of  admiral  of  France,  and  he  wished,  at  any  price,  to 
retain  them  on  passing  over  to  the  king's  service.  Now  Henry 
IV.  had  already  given  this  office  to  Biron,  who  had  no  idea  of 
allowing  himself  to  be  stripped  of  it.  It  was  all  very  fine  to  offer 
him  in  exchange  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France,  bui>  he  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  it.  "  It  was  necessary,'*  says  M.  Floquet 
AJIUttfire  da  parlement  de  Normandle,  t,  iii.  pp.  613 — 616],  "for 
Pm©  king's  sister  (Princess  Catherine)  to  intervene.  At  last,  a 
promise   of   120,000    crowns    won    Biron    over,   though   against 
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the  grain."  But  he  wanted  solid  securities.  Attention  was  tten 
turned  to  the  parliament  of  Caen,  always  so  ready  to  do  any- 
thing and  sacrifice  anytliing.  Saldaigne  d'lncaiTille,  comptroller- 
general  of  finance,  having  been  despatched  to  Caen,  went  straight 
to  the  Palace  and  reported  to  the  parliament  the  proposals  and 
conditions  of  Villars  and  Biron.  "The  king/*  said  he,  **not 
having  been  able  to  biing  Rouen  to  reason  by  process  of  arms 
and  being  impatient  to  put  some  end  to  these  miseries,  wishes 
now  to  try  gentle  processes  and  treat  with  those  whom  he  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  subdue;  but  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign  bodies  of  the  p^o^ances  is  necessary.'*  "  To  that 
which  is  for  the  good  of  our  service  is  added  your  private  interest," 
wrote  Henry  IV,  to  the  parliament  of  Caen ;  and  his  messenger 
D*Incarville  added  :  *'  I  have  left  matters  at  Rouen  so  arranged  as 
to  make  me  hope  that  before  a  fortnight  is  over  you  will  be  fi'ee  to 
return  thither  and  enter  your  homes  once  more*"  At  the  first 
mention  of  peace  and  the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
royalist  parliament  of  Caen  and  the  leaguer  parliament  of  Rouen, 
the  parliament,  tbe  exchequer-chamber,  and  the  com't  of  taxation, 
agreed  to  a  fresh  sacrifice  and  a  last  effort.  The  four  president* 
of  the  parliament  lost  no  time  in  signing  together  and  each  for  all 
an  engagement  to  guarantee  the  120,000  crowns  promised  to 
Biron.  .  .  •  The  members  of  the  body  bound  themselves  all 
together  to  guarantee  the  four  presidents,  in  their  turn,  in  respect 
of  the  engagement  they  were  contracting,  and  a  letter  waa 
addressed  on  the  spot  to  Henry  IV.  "  to  thank  the  monarch  for 
his  good  will  and  affection,  and  the  honour  he  was  doing  the 
members  of  his  parliament  of  Normandy  by  making  them  parti* 
cipators  in  the  means  and  overtures  adopted  for  arriving  at  the 
reduction  of  the  town  of  Rouen  "  [M.  Floquet,  Histoire  du  park* 
raeni  de  Noniimidie^  t.  iii.  pp.  613 — 616]. 

Here  is  the  information  afforded,  as  regards  the  capitulation  of 
Villars  to  Henry  IV.,  by  the  statement,  drawn  up  by  Sully  him- 
self, of  "  the  amount  of  all  debts  on  accoimt  of  all  the  treaties 
made  for  the  reduction  of  districts,  towns,  places,  and  persons  to 
obedience  unto  the  king,  in  order  to  the  pacification  of  the  realm:*' 

"  To  M.  Villars,  for  himself,  his  brother  Chevalier  d*Oise,  the 
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towns  of  Rouen  and  Havre  and  other  places,  as  well  as  for  com- 
pensation which  had  to  be  made  to  MM.  de  Montpensier,  Marshal 
de  Biron,  Chancellor  de  Chiveniy  and  other  persons  included  in 
his  treaty  ....  3,447,800  livres'*  [Poirson,  Histoire  du  regne  de 
Henri  /K,  t.  i.  p.  667], 

These  details  have  been  entered  into  without  hesitation  because 
it  is  important  to  cleai^ly  understand  by  what  means,  by  what 
assiduous  efforts,  and  at  what  price  Henry  TV,  managed  to  win 
back  pacifically  many  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  rally  to  his  govern- 
ment many  leaders  of  not-e,  and  finally  to  confer  upon  France  that 
territorial  and  political  unity  which  she  lacked  under  the  feudal 
regimen  J  and  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  religious  wars  all 
but  put  it  beyond  her  power  to  acquire.  To  the  two  instances, 
just  cited,  of  royalist  reconciliation,  Lyons  and  the  spontaneous 
example  set  by  her  population  and  Rouen  and  the  dearly  purchased 
capitulation  of  her  governor  Villars,  must  be  added  a  third,  of  a 
different  sort,  Nicholas  de  Neufv^illej  lord  of  Villeroi,  after  having 
served  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III,  had  become  through  attach- 
ment to  the  catholic  cause  a  member  of  the  League  and  one  of  the 
duke  of  Mayenne's  confidants.  When  Henry  IV.  was  king  of 
France  and  catholic  king,  Villeroi  tried  to  serve  bis  cause  with 
Mayenne  and  induce  Mayenne  to  be  reconciled  with  him.  Meeting 
with  no  success,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  separate  from  the  League 
and  go  over  to  the  king's  service.  Ho  could  do  so  without 
treachery  or  shame ;  even  as  a  Leaguer  and  a  servant  of  Mayenne's 
he  had  always  been  opposed  to  Spain,  and  devoted  to  a  French  but 
at  the  same  time  a  faithfully  catholic  policy.  He  imported  into 
the  service  of  Henry  IV.  the  same  sentiments  and  the  same  bear- 
ing;  he  was  still  a  zealous  catholic  and  a  partisan,  for  king  and 
country's  sake,  of  alliance  with  catholic  powers.  He  was  a  man  of 
wits,  experience,  and  resource,  who  knew  Europe  well  and  had 
Bome  influence  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Henry  IV.  saw  at  once  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  him,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Protestants* 
complaints  and  his  sister  Princess  Catherine's  prayers,  made  him, 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1594,  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign 
affairs.  This  acquisition  did  not  cost  him  so  dear  as  that  of 
Villars  :  still  we  read  in  the  statement  of  sums  paid  by  Henry  IV. 
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for  this  sort  of  conquest :  "  Furthermore,  to  M.  de  Villetoi,  for 
luDiself,  his  son,  the  town  of  Pontoise,  and  other  individuAls» 
according  to  their  treaty,  470^594  livres."  It  is  quite  true  thut 
this  statement  was  drawn  up  by  Sully,  the  unwavering  supporter 
of  protestant  alliances  in  Europe  and,  as  such,  Villeroi's  opponent 
in  the  council  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  the  other  contemporary  docu- 
ments confirm  Sully's  assertion.  Villeroi  was  a  faithful  servant  to 
Henry,  who  well  repaid  him  by  staunchness  in  supporting  him 
against  the  repeated  attacks  of  violent  reformers.  In  1594,  when 
he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  following  verse  was  in 
vogue  at  the  Louvre  ; — 


I 


The  king  could  never  tjeat  the  Le&giie ; 
'Twas  Villeroi  who  did  the  tliiug; 
So  well  he  managed  his  intrigue, 
That  now  the  League  bath  got  the  king/ 


It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  Henry  TV.  was  never  of  the 
opinion  expressed  in  that  verse;  for,  ten  years  later*  in  1604, 
Villeroi  having  found  himself  much  compromised  by  the  treacbeiy 
of  a  chief  clerk  in  his  department,  who  had  given  up  to  the  Spanish 
government  some  important  despatches,  the  king,  though  very 
vexed  at  this  mishap,  **  the  consequences  of  which  rankled  in  his 
heart  far  more  than  he  allowed  to  appear  openly,  nevertheless  con* 
tinued  to  look  most  kindly  on  Villeroi,  taking  the  trouble  to  call 
upon  him  to  console  and  comfort  him  under  this  annoyance  and 
not  showing  him  a  suspicion  of  mistrust  because  of  what  had 
happened,  any  more  than  formerly,  nay,  even  less"  \_JimmaJ  rfc 
I/Esioile^  t.  iii.  pp.  85 — i41].  Never  had  prince  a  better  or  noUer 
way  of  employing  confidence  in  his  proceedings  with  his  servanU, 
old  or  new,  at  the  same  time  that  he  made  clearsighted  and  proper 
distinctions  between  them. 

Henry  IV,,  Avith  his  mind  full  of  his  new  character  as  a  catholic 
king,  perceived  the  necessity  of  getting  the  pope  to  confirm  the  ahcio- 
lution  which  had  been  given  him,  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  by 
the  French  bishops.  It  was  the  condition  of  his  credit  among&t 
the  numerous  catholic  population  who  were  inclined  to  rally  to 
him  but  required  to  know  that  he  was  at  peace  with  the  Head  of 
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their  Church.  He  began  by  sending  to  Rome  non-oflBcial  agents, 
instructed  t^  quietly  sound  the  po{>e,  araongst  others  Arnold 
d*Ossat,  a  learned  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris,  who  became 
at  a  later  period  the  celebrated  cardinal  and  diplomat  of  that 
name.  Clement  VIII,  [Hippolytus  Aldobrandini]  was  a  clever 
man,  moderate  and  prudent  to  the  verge  of  timidity,  and  one  who 
was  disinchned  to  take  decisive  steps  as  to  difficult  questions  or 
positions  until  after  they  had  been  decided  by  events.  He  refused 
to  have  any  communication  with  him  whom  he  still  called  the 
jrrlnce  ofBearn^  and  only  received  the  agents  of  Henry  IV,  privately 
in  his  closet.  Bat  whilst  he  was  personally  severe  and  exacting 
in  his  behaviour  to  them,  he  had  a  Iiint  given  them  by  one  of  his 
confidants  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  rebuffed  by  any  obstacle, 
for  the  pope  would  sooner  or  later  welcome  back  the  lost  child 
who  returned  to  him.  At  this  report  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  de'  Medici,  Henry  IV.  deter- 
mined to  send  a  solemn  embassy  to  Rome,  and  to  put  it  under  the 
charge  of  a  prince  of  Italian  origin,  Peter  di  Gonzaga,  duke  of 
Nevevs,  But  either  through  the  pope's  stubborn  resolve  or  the 
ambassador's  somewhat  impatient  temper,  devoted  as  he  was, 
however,  to  the  Holy  See,  the  embassy  had  no  success.  The  duke 
of  Nevers  could  not  obtain  an  official  reception  as  ambassador 
of  the  king  of  France,  It  was  in  vain  that  he  had  five  confi- 
dential audiences  of  the  pope ;  in  vain  that  he  represented  ener- 
getically to  him  all  the  progress  Henry  IV*  had  already  made,  all 
the  chances  he  had  of  definitive  success,  all  the  perils  to  which  the 
papacy  exposed  itself  by  rejecting  his  advances ;  Clement  VIII. 
persisted  in  his  determination.  Philip  IL  and  Mayenne  still 
reigned  in  his  ideas,  and  he  dismissed  the  duke  of  Nevers  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1594,  declaring  once  more  that  he  refused  to  the 
Navarrese  absolution  at  the  inner  bar  of  conscience,  absolution  at 
■^e  outer  bar,  and  confirmation  in  his  kingship. 

Henry  IV.  did  not   put  himself  out,  did  not  give  himself  the 

^>leasure  of  testifying  to  Rome  his  discontent ;  he  saw  that  he  had 

^DOt   as  yet    suffieiently    succeeded,    sufficiently    vanquished    his 

enemies,  or  won  to  himself  his  kingdom  with  sufficient  complete* 

ness  and  definltiveness  to  make  the  pope  feel  bound  to  recognize 
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and  sanction  his  triumph.  He  set  himself  once  1001*8  to  work  to 
gi'ow  still  gi'eater  in  France  and  force  tlie  gates  of  Rome  without 
ita  being  possible  to  reproach  him  with  violence  or  ill  temper. 

He  tiad  bet'n  absolved  and  crowned  at  St.  Denis  by  the  bishops 
of  France ;  he  had  not  been  anointed  at  Rheims  according  to  the 
religiouH  traditions  of  tho  French  monarchy.  At  Rheims  he  could 
not  be  ;  for  it  was  still  in  the  power  of  the  League.  Researches 
were  made,  to  discover  whethes  the  ceremony  of  anointment  might 
take  place  elsewhere ;  numerous  instances  were  found,  and  in  the 
case  of  famous  kings  :  Pepin  the  Short  had  been  anointed  first  of 
all  at  Mayenco,  Charleraagne  and  Louis  the  Debonnair  at  Rome, 
Charles  the  Bald  at  Mayence,  several  emperors  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  at  Cologne.  The  question  of  the  holy  phial  {ampoule)  was  also 
discussed  ;  and  it  was  proved  that  on  several  occasions  other  oil», 
held  to  bo  of  miraculous  origin,  had  been  employed  instead.  These 
difficulties  thus  removed,  the  anointment  of  Henry  IV.  took  place 
at  Chartivs  on  the  27th  of  February,  1591s  the  bishop  of  Chartre?, 
Nicholas  de  Thou,  officiated,  and  drew  up  a  detailed  account  of  all 
the  ceremonies  and  all  the  rejoicings ;  thirteen  medals,  each 
weighing  fifteen  gold  crowns,  were  struck  according  to  custom; 
they  bore  tJie  king's  image,  and  for  legend,  hivia  virtutl  nulla 
etit  via  (To  manly  worth  no  road  is  inaccessible).  Henry  lY.,  on 
his  knees  before  the  grand  altar,  took  the  usual  oath,  the  form  of 
which  was  presented  to  him  by  Chancellor  de  Chivemy*  With 
the  exception  of  local  accessories,  which  were  acknowledged  to 
be  impossible  and  unnecessary,  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  this 
religious  hallowing  of  his  kingship. 

But  one  other  thing,  more  important  than  the  anointment  at 
Chartres,  was  wanting.  He  did  not  possess  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom:  the  League  were  still  masters  of  Paris.  Uneasy  masters 
of  their  situation  ;  but  not  so  uneasy,  however,  as  they  ought  to 
have  been.  The  great  leaders  of  the  party,  the  duke  of  Mayenne, 
111 3  mother  the  duchess  of  Nemours,  his  sister  tlie  duchess  of 
]\fontpensier,  and  the  duke  of  Fei^ia,  Spanish  ambassador,  were 
within  its  walls,  a  prey  to  alarm  and  discouragement.  "  At  break- 
fast,'* said  the  duchess  of  Montpensier,  "  they  regale  us  with  the 
feurronder  of  a  hamlet,  at  dinner  of  a  town,  at  supper  of  a  whole 
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province.*'  The  duchess  of  Nemours,  who  desired  peace,  exerted 
herself  to  convince  her  son  of  all  their  danger :  "  Set  your  affairs 
in  order/'  she  said :  "  if  you  do  not  begin  to  make  your  arrange* 
ments  with  the  king  before  leaving  Paris,  you  will  lose  this  capital. 
I  know  that  projects  are  already  a-foot  for  giving  it  up,  and  that 
those  who  can  do  it  and  in  whom  you  have  most  confidence  are 
accomplices  and  even  authors  of  the  plot."  Mayenne  himself  did 
not  hide  from  his  confidants  the  gravity  of  the  mischief  and  his  own 
disquietude :  "  Not  a  day,"  he  wrote  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1594,  to  the  marquis  of  Montpezat,  **  but  brings  some  trouble 
because  of  the  people^s  yearning  for  repose,  and  of  the  weakness 
which  is  apparent  on  our  side.  I  stem  and  stop  this  torrent  with 
as  much  courage  as  I  can;  but  the  present  inischief  is  overwhehn- 
ing;  the  king  of  Navarre  will  in  a  few  days  have  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  Fi-ench  as  well  as  foreigners.  What  wiU  become  of 
u8,  if  we  have  not  wherewithal  not  only  to  oppose  him  but  to  make 
him  lose  the  campaign  ?  I  can  tell  you  of  a  verity  that,  save  for 
my  presence,  Paris  would  have  already  been  lost  because  of  the 
great  factions  there  are  in  it,  which  I  take  all  the  pains  in  the 
world  to  disperse  and  break  up,  and  also  because  of  the  small  aid 
or  rather  the  gainsaying  I  meet  with  from  the  ministers  of  the  king 
of  Spain.**  Mayenne  tried  to  restore  amongst  the  Leaguers  both 
zeal  and  discipline ;  he  convoked,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  a  meeting 
of  all  that  remained  of  the  faction  of  the  Sij^feen,-  he  calculated 
upon  the  presence  of  some  twelve  hundred ;  scarcely  three  hun- 
dred came;  he  had  an  harangue  delivered  to  them  by  the  Rev, 
John  Boucher,  charged  them  to  be  faithful  to  the  old  spirit  of  the 
League,  promised  them  that  he  would  himself  be  faithful  even  to 
death,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  obedient  in  everything  to  Brissac, 
whom  he  had  just  appointed  governor  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
provost  of  tradesmen.  On  announcing  to  them  his  imminent 
departure  for  Soissons  to  meet  some  auxiliary  troops  which  were  to 
be  sent  to  him  by  the  king  of  Spain,  "  I  leave  to  you/'  he  said, 
**  what  is  dearest  to  me  in  the  world— my  wife,  my  children,  my 
mother  and  my  sister."  But  when  he  did  set  out  four  days  after- 
wards, on  the  Gth  of  March,  1594,  he  took  away  his  wife  and  his 
children;  bis  mother  had  already  warned  liim  that  Brissac  was 
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communicating  secretly,  by  means  of  bis  cousin  Sieur  de  Rochepot, 
with  the  royalists,  and  that  the  provost  of  tradesmen,  L'Huillier, 
and  three  of  the  four  sheriffs  ^ere  agreed  to  bring  the  city  back  to 
obedience  to  the  king.  When  the  Sixteen  and  their  adherents  saw 
Mayenne  departing  with  liis  wife  and  chikh'en,  great  were  their 
alarm  and  wrath.  A  large  band,  with  the  incumbent  of  St.  Cosmo 
(Hamilton)  at  their  head,  rushed  about  the  streets  in  arms,  saying, 
"  Look  to  your  city ;  the  policists  are  brewing  a  terrible  business  for 
it."  Others,  more  violent,  cried,  "  To  arms !  Down  upon  the poli4:Uts ! 
Begin  I  Let  us  make  an  end  of  it !  "  The  policlMsj  that  is,  the 
burgesses  inclined  to  peace,  repaired  on  their  side  to  the  provost 
of  tradesmen  to  ask  for  his  authority  to  assemble  at  the  Palace  or 
the  HAtel  de  Yille  and  to  provide  for  security  in  case  of  any  public 
calamity.  The  provost  tried  to  elude  their  entreaties  by  pleading 
that  the  duke  of  Mayenne  would  think  ill  of  their  assembling,  **  Then 
you  are  not  the  tradesmen's  but  M.  de  Mayenne's  provost?** 
one  of  them,  ^*  1  am  no  Spaniard,'*  answered  the  provost,  ** 
more  is  M.  de  Mayenne ;  I  am  anxious  to  reconcile  you  to 
Sixteen**  "  We  are  honest  folks,  not  branded  and  defamed  lite  the 
Sixteen  ;  we  will  have  no  reconciliation  with  the  wretches."  The 
Parliament  grew  excited  and  exclaimed  against  the  insolence  and  the 
menaces  of  the  Sixteen :  "  We  must  give  place  to  these  sedition - 
mongers  or  put  them  down."  A  decree,  published  by  sound  of 
trumpet  on  the  14th  of  March,  1594,  throughout  the  whole  city, 
prohibited  the  Sixteen  and  their  partisans  from  assembling,  on  paia 
of  death.  That  same  day,  Count  de  Brissac,  governor  of  Pari&, 
had  an  inter\qew  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Anthony  with  his  brother- 
in-law  Francis  D'Epinay,  lord  of  St  Luc,  Hemy  lV,*s  graod- 
master  of  the  ordnance ;  they  had  disputes,  touching  private  in- 
terests, which  they  wished,  they  said,  to  put  right ;  and  on  this 
pretext  advocates  had  appeared  at  their  interview.  They  spent 
three  hours  in  personal  conference,  their  minds  being  directed 
solely  to  the  moans  of  putting  the  king  into  possession  of  Paris. 
They  separated  in  apparent  dudgeon,  Brissac  went  to  call  upon 
the  legate  Gaetani  and  begged  him  to  excuse  the  error  he  had 
committed  in  communicating  with  a  heretic;  his  interest  in  the 
private  affairs  in  question  was  too  great,  he   said,   for   bim  to 
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neglect  it.      The  legate  excused  bim  graciously,  whilst   praising 
him  for  his  modest  conduct,  and  related  the  incident  to  the  duke 
of  F^ria,  the  Spanish  ambassador :  **  He  is  a  good  fellow,  M.  do 
Brissac/*  said  the  ambassador ;  "I  have  always  found  him  so ; 
you   have   only  to  employ  the  Jesuits  to   make  him  do  all  you 
please.     He  takes  little  notice,  otherwise,  of  affairs ;  one  day  when 
we  were  holding  council  in  here^  whilst  we  were  deliberating,  he  was 
amusing  himself  by  catching  flies."     For  four  days  the  population 
of  Paris  was  occupied  wdth  a  solemn  procession  in  honour  of  St. 
Genevifeve,  in  which  the  Parliament  and  all  the  municipal  authori- 
ties   took    part.     Brissac    had    agreed    with    his    brother-in-law 
D'Epinay  that  he  would  let  the  king  in  on  the  22nd  of  March,  and 
he  had  arranged,  in  concert  with  the  provost  of  tradesmen,  two 
sheriffs  and  several  district-captains,  the  course  of  procedure.     On 
the  21st  of  March,  in  the  evening,  some  Leaguers  paid  him  a  visit 
and    spoke   to  him  warmly  about  the   rumours    current   on    the 
subject  in  the  city,  calling  upon   hira   to  look    to  it,     '*  I    have 
received  the  same  notice,"  said  Brissac  coolly ;  "  and  I  have  given 
I     all  the  necessary  orders.    Leave  mo  to  act  and  keep  you  quiet  so  as 
not  to  wake  up  those  who  will  have  to  be  secured.     To-morrow 
morning  you  will  see  a  fine  lo-do  and  the  policists  much  surprised." 
During  all  the  first  part  of  the  night  between  the  21st  and  22nd  of 
March,  Brissac  went  his  rounds  of  the  city  and  the  guards  he  had 
posted,  ''  with  an  appearance  of  great  care  and  solicitude."     He 
had  some  trouble  to  get  rid  of  certain  Spanish  officers  "  whom  the 
duke  of  Feria  had  sent  him  to  keep  him  company  in  his  rounds, 
with  orders  to  throw  themselves  upon  him  and  kill  him  at  the  first 
suspicious    movement;    but   they   saw    nothing   to  confirm  tlieir 
suspicions,  and,  at  two  a,ra.,   Brissac  brought  them  back  much 
fatigued  to  the  duke's,  w^here  he  left  them."     Henry  IV.,  having 
started  on  the  2 1st  of  March  from  Senlis,  where  he  had  mustered 
his  troops,**  and  arrived  about  midnight  at  St.  Denis,  immediately 
began  his  march  to  Paris.     The    night  was  dark   and   storuiy; 
thunder  rumbled ;  rain  fell  heavily ;  the  king  was  a  little  l>ehind 
time.     At  three  a.m.  the  policists  inside  Paris  had  taken  arms  and 
repaired  to  the  posts  that  had  been  assigned  to  them.     Brissac 
had  placed  a  guard  close  to  the  quarters  of  the  Spanish  ambas- 
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window  a  man  who  was  looking  at  him  and  pointedly  keeping  his 
hat  on ;  the  man  perceived  that  the  king  observed  him  and  with- 
drew, shutting  down  the  window.  Henry  said,  **  Let  nobody 
enter  this  house  to  vex  or  molest  any  one  in  it."  He  arrived  in 
front  of  Notre  Dame,  followed  by  five  or  six  hundred  men  at  arms 
who  trailed  their  pikes  **  in  token  of  a  victory  that  was  voluntary 
on  the  people's  part,"  it  was  said.  There  was  no  uproar  or 
any  hostile  movement  save  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  the 
University  quarter,  where  the  Sixteen  attempted  to  assemble  their 
partisans  round  the  gate  of  St.  Jacques ;  but  they  were  promptly 

^K  dispersed  by  the  people  as  well  as  by  the  royal  troops.    On  leaving 

^"  Notre  Dame,  Henry  repaired  to  the  Louvre,  where  he  installed 
royalty  once  more.  At  ten  o'clock  he  was  master  of  the  whole 
city ;  the  districts  of  St.  Martin,  of  the  Temple,  and  St.  Anthony 
alone  remained  still  in  the  power  of  three  thousand  Spanish 
soldiers  under  the  orders  of  their  leaders,  the  duke  of  F^ria  and 
Don  Diego  d' Ibarra.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier  for  Henry 
than  to  have  had  them  driven  out  by  his  own  troops  and  the  people 
of  Paris,  who  wanted  to  finish  the  day's  work  by  exterminating 
the  foreigners;  but  he  was  too  judicious*  and  too  far-sighted  to 
embitter  the  general  animosity  by  pushing  his  victory  beyond  what 
was  necessary.  He  sent  word  to  the  Spaniards  that  they  must  not 
move  from  their  quarters  and  must  leave  Paris  during  the  day, 
at  the  same  time  promising  not  to  bear  arms  any  more  against 
him,  in  France.  They  eagerly  accepted  these  conditions.  At 
three  o* clock  in  the  afternoon,  ambassador,  officers,  and  soldiers 
all  evacuated  Paris  and  set  out  for  the  Low  Countries.  The  king, 
posted  at  a  window  over  the  gate  of  St.  Denis,  witnessed  their 
departure.  They,  as  they  passed,  saluted  him  respectfully ;  and 
ho  returned  their  salute,  saying,  *'  Go,  gentlemen,  and  commend 

a      me  to  your  master ;  but  return  no  more.** 

^fe  After  his  conversion  to  Catholicism,  the  capture  of  Paris  was 
the  most  decisive  of  the  issues  which  made  Henry  IV.  really 
king  of  France.  The  submission  of  Rouen  followed  almost  imme- 
diately upon  that  of  Paris ;  and  the  year  1594  brought  Henry  a 
series  of  successes,  military  and  civil,  which  changed  very  much 
his  advantage  the  position  of  the  kingship  as  well  as  the  general 
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condition  of  the  kingdom.  In  Normandy,  in  Picardy,  in  Cham* 
pagne,  in  Anjou,  in  Poitoii^  in  Brittany,  in  Orleannosft,  in  An- 
vergne,  a  multitude  of  important  towns,  Havre,  Honfleur,  Abbe- 
\nlle,  Amiens,  Peronne,  Montdidier,  Poitiers,  Orleans,  Rheims, 
Chateau-Thierry,  Beauvais,  Sens,  Riom,  Morlaix,  Liaval,  Laon, 
returned  to  the  king's  authority,  some  after  sieges  and  others 
by  pacific  and  personal  arrangement,  more  or  less  burthensome 
for  the  public  treasury  but  very  effective  in  promoting  the  unity 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  table  drawn  up  by 
Sully  of  expenses  under  that  head,  he  estimated  them  at  thirty- 
two  millions,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand,  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-one  livres,  equivalent  at  the  present  day,  says  M.  Poir- 
ion,  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen  millions  of  francs.  The  ren- 
dition of  Paris,  "  on  account  of  M,  de  Brissac,  the  city  itself  and 
other  individuals  employed  on  his  treaty,'*  figures  in  this  sum  total 
at  one  million,  six  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand,  four  hundred 
livres,  Temtorial  acquisitions  were  not  the  only  political  conquests 
of  this  epoch ;  some  of  the  great  institutions  which  had  been 
disjointed  by  the  religious  wars,  for  instance,  the  Parliaments 
of  Paris  and  Normandy  recovered  their  unity  and  resumed  their 
efficacy  to  the  advantage  of  order,  of  the  monarchy  and  of  national 
independence;  their  decrees  against  the  Ijoague  contributed  power- 
fully to  its  downfall,  Henry  IV.  did  his  share  in  other  ways' 
besides  warfare ;  he  excelled  in  the  art  of  winning  over  or  embar- 
rassing his  vanquished  foes.  After  the  submission  of  Paris,  the 
two  princesses  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  who  had  remained  there, 
the  duchesses  of  Nemours  and  of  Montpensier,  one  the  mother  andj 
the  other  the  sister  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  were  preparing  to  go 
and  render  homage  to  the  conqueror;  Henry  anticipated  them 
and  paid  them  the  first  visit.  As  he  was  passing  through  a  room 
where  hung  a  portrait  of  Henry  de  Guise,  he  halted  and  saluted 
it  very  courteously*  The  duchess  of  Montpensier,  who  had  so  oft4?n 
execrated  him,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  her  regret  that  "  her 
brother  Mayenne  had  not  been  there  to  let  down  for  him  the  draw* 
bridge  of  the  gate  by  which  he  had  entered  Paris."  **  Ventre-^ 
saint-gins,'*  said  the  king,  **  he  might  have  made  me  wait  a  long 
while ;  1   should  not  have  arrived  so  early."     He  knew  that  the 
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duchess  of  Nemours  had  desired  peace,  and  when  she  allowed 

^bome  signs  of  vexation  to  peep  out  at  her  not  having  been  able  to 

^■ibring  her  sons  and  grandsons  to  that  determination,  "  Madame/' 

f    said  he,  **  there  is  still  time  if  they  please/'     At  the  close  of  L594 

'     he  imported  disorganization  into  the  household  of  Lorraine  by 

offering  the  government  of  Provence  to  the  young  Duke  Charles 

of  Guise,  son  of  the  Balafre,  who  eagerly  accepted  it ;   and  he 

from  that  moment  paved  the  way,  by  the  agency  of  President 

^fcjeannin,  for  his  reconciliation  with  Mayenne,  which  he  brought  to 

accomplishment  at  the  end  of  1.595, 

The  close  of  this  happy  and  glorious  year  was  at  hand.  On  the 
27th  of  September,  between  six  and  seven  p.m.,  a  deplorable 
incident  occurred,  for  the  second  time,  to  call  Henry  IV/s  attention 
to  the  weak  side  of  his  position.  He  was  just  back  from  Picardy  and 
holding  a  court-reception  at  Schomberg  House,  at  the  back  of  the 
Louvre*  John  Chastel,  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  son  of  a  cloth- 
merchant  in  the  City,  slipped  in  among  the  visitors,  managed  to 
approach  the  king,  and  dealt  him  a  blow  with  a  knife  just  as  he 
was  stooping  to  raise  and  embrace  Francis  de  la  Grange,  sieur  de 
Montigny,  who  was  kneeling  before  him.  The  blow  aimed  at  the 
king's  throat,  merely  slit  his  upper  lip  and  broke  a  tooth.  "  I  am 
wounded ! "  said  the  king.  John  Chastel,  having  dropped  his 
knife,  had  remained  on  the  spot,  motionless  and  confused.  Mon- 
tigny, according  to  some,  but,  according  to  others,  the  count  of 
Soissons,  who  happened  to  be  near  him,  laid  hands  upon  hira, 
saying,  "  Here  is  the  assassin,  either  he  or  I.'*  Henry  IV,,  always 
prone  to  pass  things  over,  pooh-poohed  the  suspicion  and  was  just 
giving  orders  to  let  the  young  man  go,  when  the  knife,  discovered 
on  the  ground  close  to  Chastel,  became  positive  evidence.  Chastel 
was  questioned,  searched  and  then  handed  over  to  the  gi*and 
provost  of  the  household,  who  had  him  conveyed  to  prison  at 
For-rEv^que.  He  first  of  all  denied  but  afterwards  admitted  his 
deed,  regretting  that  he  had  missed  his  aim  and  saying  he  was 
ready  to  try  again  for  his  own  salvation's  sake  and  that  of  religion. 
^^He  declared  that  he  had  been  brought  up  amongst  the  Jesuits  in 
^Plue  St.  Jacques,  and  he  gave  long  details  as  to  the  education  ho 
had  received  there  and  the  maxims  he  had  heard  there.       The 
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John  Chastel,  President  de  Thou  took  the  opportunity  of  saying, 
*'  When  I  lately  gave  my  opinion  in  the  matter  of  the  University 
and  the  Jesuits,  I  never  hoped,  at  my  age  and  with  my  infirmities, 
that  I  should  live  long  enough  to  take  part  in  the  judgment  wo  are 
about  to  pass  to-day.    It  was  that  which  led  me,  in  the  indignation 
caused  me  by  the  course  at  that  time  adopted^  to  lay  down  an 
opinion  to  which  I  to-day  recur  with  much  joy.     God  be  praised 
for  having  brought  about  an  occasion  whereon  we  have  nothing  to 
do  but  felicitate  ourselves  for  that  the  enterprise  which  our  foes 
did  meditate  against  the  State  and  the  life  of  the  king  hath  been 
without  success,  and  which  proves  clearly  at  the  same  time  how 
much  the  then  opinion  of  certain  honest  men  was  wiser  than  that 
of  persons  who,  from  a  miserable  policy,  were  in  favour  of  defer- 
ment !  **     The  court,  animated  by  the  same  sentiments  as  President 
de  Thou,  "  declared  the  maxims  maintained  in  the  Jesuits'  name 
to  be  rash,  seditious,  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  savouring  of 
heresy  and  condemned  by  the  holy  canons ;  it  expressly  forbade 
them  to  be  taught  publicly  or  privately,  on  pain,  in  case  of  contra- 
veners,  of  being  treated  as  guilty  of  treason  against  God  and  man. 
It  decreed,  further,  that    the  priests  of  the  college  in  Rue    St. 
Jacques,  their  pupils  and,  generally,  all  members  of  that  society, 
should  leave  Paris  and  all  the  towns  in  which  thoy  had  colleges 
three  days  after  this  decree  had  been  made  known  t-o  them  and 
the  kingdom  within  a  fortnight,  as  corrupters  of  youth,  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace  and  enemies  of  the  king  and  of  the  State.     In 
default  of  obedience  on  their  part,  their  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, should  be  confiscnted  and  employed  for  pious  purposes. 
The   couH,   besides,    prohibited   all    subjects   of    the    king    from 
sending    their    children    as    students    to    any  Jesuits  out  of  the 
kingdom,  on  pain  of  being  declared  enemies  of  the  State/*     This 
decree  was  issued  on  the  29th  of  December,  1594.      And  as  if  to 
leave  no  doubt  about  the  sense  and  bearing  of  this  legislation,  it 
was  immediately   applied   in   the  case  of  a  Jesuit  father,  John 
Guignard,  a  native  of  Chartres :  his  papers  were  examined  and 
there  were  found  in  his  handwriting  many  propositions  and  provo- 
catives of  sedition  such  as  :  "1.  that  a  great  mistake  had  been 
made  at  the  St.  Bartholomew  in    not  having  opened  the  bmilic 
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vein,  that  is,  in  not  having  murdered  Henry  IV.  and  the  prince  of 
Cond^,  who  were  of  the  blood  royal;  2.  that  the  crown  might 
have  been  and  ought  to  have  been  transferred  to  a  family  other 
than  that  of  the  Bourbons ;  3.  that  the  Bearnese,  in  spite  of  his 
pretended  conversion,  ought  to  consider  himself  only  too  lucky 
if  it  were  considered  sufficient  to  shave  his  head  and  shut  him 
up  in  a  convent  to  do  penance  there ;  that  if  the  crown  could  not 
be  taken  from  him  without  war,  then  war  must  be  made  on  him ; 
and  that  if  the  stiite  of  things  did  not  admit  of  making  war  on  him, 
he  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  at  any  price  and  in  any  way  whatsoever." 
For  having,  not  published,  but  thought  and  with  his  owti  hand 
written  out  all  this  and  probably  taught  it  to  his  pupils.  Father 
Guignard  was  obliged  to  retract  and  was  afterwards  hanged  in  the 
Place  de  Grfcve  on  the  7th  of  January,  1595, 

The  task  of  honest  men  and  of  right  minds  is  greater  and  mi 
difficult  in  our  day  than  it  was  in   the  sixteenth  centurj^,  for  we' 
have  to  reconcile  the  laws  and  the  requirements  of  moral  and 
social  order  with  far  broader  principles  and  sentiments,  as  regards 
right  and  liberty,  than  were  those  of  President  Augustin  de  Thou 
and  the  worthy  functionaries  of  his  time. 

It  was  one  of  Henry  IV/s  conspicuaus  qualities  that  no  event, 
auspicious  or  inauspicious,  affected  the  correctness  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  that  he  was  just  as  much  a  stranger  to  illusion  or 
intoxication  in  the  hour  of  good  fortune  as  to  discouragement  in 
tho  hour  of  ill.  He  had  sense  enough  to  see,  in  any  case,  things 
as  they  really  were,  and  to  estimate  at  the  proper  value  the 
strength  they  brought  or  the  obstacles  they  formed  to  his  govern- 
ment. He  saw  at  a  glance  all  the  importance  tliere  was  for  him 
in  the  submission  of  Paris  and  what  change  in  his  conduct  was 
required  by  that  in  bis  position.  Certain  local  successes  of  the 
Spaniards  at  some  points  in  his  kingdom,  the  efforts  of  Mayenne 
to  resuscitate  the  dying  League,  and  John  Chastel's  attempt  at 
assassination  did  not  for  a  moment  interfere  with  his  confidence 
in  his  progress  or  cause  him  to  hesitate  as  to  the  new  bearing  he 
had  to  assume.  He  wrote  on  the  17th  of  December,  1594,  to  the 
estates  of  Artois  and  Hainault :  "  I  have  hitherto  lacked  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  power  to  repel  the  insults  offered  me,  and  to 
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^  send  recoiling  upon  the  head  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  his  subjects 
the  evils  of  which  he  was  the  author.      But  just  as  were  the 

I  grounds  I  had  for  declaring  war  against  him,  motives  more  power- 
fid  and  concerning  the  interests  of  all  Christendom,  restrained  me* 
At  the  present  time,  when  the  principal  leaders  of  the  factious 
have  returned  to  their  duty  and  submitted  to  my  laws,  Philip  still 
continues  his  intrigues  to  foster  troubles  in  the  very  heart  of  my 
kingdom.  Aft«r  maturely  reflecting,  I  have  decided  that  it  is  time 
for  me  to  act.     Nevertheless,  as  I  cannot  forget  the  friendship  my 

■  ancestors  always  felt  for  your  country,  I  could  not  but  see  with 

^  pain  that,  though  you  have  taken  no  share  in  Philip*8  acts  of  in- 
justice, on  you  will  fall  the  first  blows  of  a  war  so  terrible,  and  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  warn  you  of  my  purpose  before  I  pmceed  to 
execute  it.    If  you  can  prevail  upon  the  king  of  Spain  to  withdraw 

Kthe  army  which  he  is  having  levied  on  the  frontier  and  to  give  no 
protection  for  the  future  to  rebels  of  my  kingdom,  I  wiU  not 
declare  war  against  him,  provided  that  I  have  certain  proof  of 
your  good  intentions  and  that  you  give  me  reasonable  securities 
for  them  before  the  1st  of  January  in  the  approaching  year'* 
\^Letires  mimives  de  Henri  IF.,  p.  280 — De  Thou,  Histoire  univer- 
selle,  t.  xii.  pp.  328—342]. 

B  These  letters,  conveyed  to  Arras  by  one  of  the  king's  trumpeters, 
received  no  answer.  The  estates  of  Flanders,  in  assembly  at 
Brussels,  somewhat  more  bold  than  those  of  Artois  and  Hainault, 
in  vain  represented  to  their  Spanish  governor  their  plaints  and 
their  desires  for  peace ;  for  two  months  Henry  IV.  heard  not  a 
word  on  the  subject.     Philip  II.  persisted  in  his  active  hostility 

^^nd  continued  to  give  the  king  of  France  no  title  but  ihe^t  of  prince 

^ of  Beam,  On  the  17th  of  January,  159&,  Henry,  in  performance 
of  what  he  had  proclaimed,  formally  declared  war  against  the  king 
of  Spain,  forbade  his  subjects  to  have  any  commerce  with  him  or 
his  allies,  and  ordered  them  to  make  war  on  him  for  the  future 
just  as  ho  persisted  in  making  it  on  France. 

This  able  and  worthy  resolve  was  not  approved  of  by  Rosny,  by 
this  time  the  foremost  of  Henry  IV.'s  councillors,  although  he  had 
not  yet  risen  in  the  government  or,  probably,  in  the  king^s  private 
confidence  to  the  superior  rank  that  he  did  attain  by  the  eminence 
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of  his  services  and  the  courageous  sincerity  of  his  devotion*  In 
his  (Eeofiomies  rmjales  it  is  to  interested  influence,  on  the  part  of 
England  and  Holland,  that  he  attributes  this  declaration  of  war 
against  Pbilip  II.,  *'  into  which,"  he  says,  "the  king  allowed  him- 
self to  be  hurried  against  his  own  feelings."  It  was  assuredly  in 
accordance  with  his  own  feelings  and  of  his  own  free  will  that 
Plenry  acted  in  this  important  decision ;  he  had  a  political  order 
of  mind  greater,  more  inventive  and  more  sagacious  than  Rosny's 
administrative  order  of  mind,  strong  common-sense  and  painstaking 
financial  abilities.  To  spontaneously  declare  war  against  Phihp 
after  the  capitulation  of  Paris  and  the  conquest  of  three  quarters  of 
France  was  to  proclaim  that  the  League  was  at  death's  door,  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  civil  war  in  France,  and  tliat  her  king 
had  no  more  now  than  foreign  war  to  occupy  him.  To  make 
alliance,  in  view  of  that  foreign  war,  with  the  protestant  sovereigns 
of  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  against  the  exclusive  and 
absolutist  patron  of  Catholicism,  was,  on  the  part  of  a  king  but 
lately  protestant  and  now  become  resolutely  cathohc,  to  separa 
openly  politics  from  religion  and  to  subserve  the  temporal  inte 
of  the  realm  of  France  whilst  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  Church  as  regarded  matters  of  faith,  Henry 
IV.,  moreover,  discovered  another  advantage  in  this  line  of  con- 
duct; it  rendered  possible  and  natural  the  important  act  for  which 
ho  was  even  then  preparing  and  which  will  be  spoken  of  directly, 
the  edict  of  Nantes  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  which  was  the 
cliarter  of  religious  tolerance  and  the  securities  for  it,  pending  the 
advent  of  rehgious  liberty  and  its  rights,  that  fundamental  principle, 
at  this  day,  of  moral  and  social  order  in  France.  Such  were 
Henry  IV.'s  grand  and  premonitory  instincts  when,  on  the  17th  of 
January,  1595,  he  ofiRcially  declared  against  PhiUp  II.  that  war 
which  Philip  had  not  for  a  moment  ceased  t<i  make  on  him. 

The  conflict  thus  solemnly  begun  between  France  and  S 
lasted  three  years  and  three  months,  from  the  1 7th  of  January, 
1595,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1598,  from  Henry  IV/s  declaration  of 
war  to  the  peace  of  Vervins,  which  preceded  by  only  four  months 
and  thirteen  days  the  death  of  Pliilip  II.  and  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Spain  in  Europe.     It  is  not  worth  while  to  foUo 
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step  by  step  the  course  of  this  mouotonous  conflict,  pregnant  with 
facts  which  had  their  importance  for  contemporaries  but  are  not 
worthy  of  an  historical  resurrection.  Notice  will  be  drawn  only 
to  those  incidents  in  which  the  history  of  France  is  concerned  and 
which  give  a  good  idea  of  Henry  IV.' s  character,  the  cfPectiveness 
of  his  government,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  his  greatness  in  Europe 
Jbontrasted  with  his  rival's  slow  decay. 

Four  months  and  a  Ijalf  after  the  declaration  of  war  and  during 
the  campaign  begun  in  Burgundy  between  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1595,  near  Fontaine-Fran<?aise,  a 
large  burgh  a  few  leagues  from  Dijon,  there  took  place  an  encounter 
which,  without  ending  in  a  general  battle,  was  an  important  event 
and  caused  so  much  sensation  that  it  brought  about  political  results 
more  important  than  the  immediate  cause  of  them.  Henry  IV. 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  reconnoitre  in  person  the  approaches 
of  Dijon,  towards  which  the  enemy  were  marching.  He  advanced, 
with  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  men-at-arms  and  as  many  mounted 
arquebusiers,  close  up  to  the  burgh  of  Saint-Seine;  from  there  he 
gent  the  marquis  of  Mirebeau  with  fifty  or  sixty  horse  to  "  go," 
gays  Sully,  **  and  take  stock  of  the  enemy ;"  and  he  put  himself  on 
the  track  of  his  lieutenant,  marching  as  a  simple  captain  of  light- 
horse,  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the 
set  of  the  country  so  as  to  turn  it  to  advantage  if  the  armies  had 
to  encounter.  But  he  had  not  gone  more  than  a  league  when  he 
saw  Mirebeau  returning  at  more  than  a  foot-pace  and  in  some  dis- 
order; who  informed  him  "  that  he  had  been  suddenly  charged  by 
as  many  as  three  or  four  hundred  horse  who  did  not  give  him 
leisure  to  extend  his  \dew  as  he  could  have  desired,  and  that  he 
beUeved  that  the  whole  army  of  the  constable  of  Castille  was 
marching  in  a  body  to  come  and  quarter  themselves  in  the  burgh 
of  Saint-Seine.*'  Marshal  de  Biron,  who  joined  the  king  at  this 
moment,  offered  to  go  and  look  at  the  enemy  and  bring  back 
news  that  could  be  depended  upon  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  gone  a 
thousand  paces  when  he  descried,  on  the  top  of  a  little  valley, 
some  sixty  horse  halted  there  as  if  they  were  on  guard;  be 
cliarged  them,  toppled  them  over,  and  taking  their  ground, 
discovered  the  whole  Spanish  army  marching  in  order  of  battle 
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Mayenne,  was  crossing  the  river  Sa6ne  with  his  army  to  come  and 
succour  the  castle  of  this  town,    I  took  horse  the  day  after,  attended 
by  my  cousin  Marshal  de  Biron  and  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
horse,  to  go  and  observe  his  plans  on  the  spot.     Whence  it  hap- 
pened that,  intending  to  take  the  same  quarters  without  having  any 
certain  advices  about  one  another,  we  met  sooner  than  we  had 
hoped  and  so  closely  that  ray  cousin  the  marshal,  who  led  the  first 
troop,  was  obhged   to  charge  those  who  had  advanced  and  I  to 
support  him.     But  our  disadvantage  was  that  all  our  troops  had 
not  yet  arrived  and  joined  mc%  for  I  hat!  but  from  two  to  three 
hundred  horse,  whereas  the  enemy  had  all  his  cavalry^  on  the  spot, 
making  over  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  drawn  up  by  squadrons 
and  in  order  of  battle.     However  my  said  cousin  did  not  haggle 
about  them ;  and,  seeing  that  they  were  worsting  him,  because  the 
game  was  teo  uneven,  I  determined  to  make  one  in  it  and  joined 
in  to  such  purpose  and  with  such  luck,  thank  God,  together  with 
the  following  1  had,  that  we  put  them  to  the  rout.     But  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  was  not  at  the  first  charge,  for  we  made  several ; 
and  if  the  rest  of  my  forces  had  been  with  me,  I  should  no  doubt 
have  defeated  all  their  cavah'y,  and  perhaps  their  foot  who  were  in 
order  of  battle  behind  the  others,  having  at  their  head  the  said 
constable  of  Castile.     But  our  forces  were  so  unequal  that  I  could 
do  no  more  than  put  to  flight  those  who  would  not  do  battle,  after 
having  cut  in  pieces  the  rest,  as  we  had  done  ;  wherein  I  can  tell 
you,  my  dear  cousin,  that  my  said  cousin  Marshal  de  Biron  and  I 
did  some  good  handiwork.     He  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  a 
blow  from  a  cutlass  in  the  second  charge,  for  he  and  I  had  nothing 
on  but  our  cuirasses,  not  ha\inghad  time  to  arm  ourselves  fuilher, 
80  surprised  and  hurried  were  we.     However  my  said  cousin  did 
not  fail,  after  his  wound,  to  return  again  to  the  charge  three  or 
four  times,  as  I  too  did  on  my  side.     Finally  we  did  so  well  that 
the  field  and  their  dead  were  left  to  us  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
or  six   score  and  as  many  prisoners  of  all  ranks.     Whereat  the 
said  constable  of  Castile  took  such  alarm  that  he  at  once  recrossed 
the  Safine;  and  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  not  without  re- 
proaching the  duke  of  Mayenne  with  having  deceived  him  in  not 
telling  him  of  my  arrival  in  this  country." 
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him  and  saved  his  life.  The  roughest  warriors  were  touched  by 
this  fraternal  solicitude  of  the  king's,  and  clung  to  him  with  pas- 
sionate devotion. 

I  It  was  at  Rome  and  in  the  case  of  an  ecclesiastical  question  that 
Henry  IV.'s  steady  policy,  his  fame  for  abiHty  as  well  as  valour, 
and  the  glorious  affair  of  Fontaine- Frangaise  bore  their  first 
fruits.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  formal  refusal  the 
king  had  met  with  from  Pope  Clement  VIII.  in  January,  1594, 
when  he  had  demanded  of  him,  by  the  embassy  extraordinary  of 
the  duke  of  Nevers,  confirmation  of  the  absolution  granted  him  by 
the  French  bishops  after  liis  conversion  at  St.  Denis  and  his 
anointment  at  Chart-res.  The  pope,  in  spite  of  his  refusal,  had 
indirectly  given  the  royal  agents  to  understand  that  they  were  not 
to  be  discouraged ;  and  the  ablest  of  them,  Arnold  d'Ossat,  bad 
remained  at  Rome  to  conduct  this  delicate  and  dark  commission. 
When  Clement  VIII.  saw  Henry  IV. 's  government  growing 
stronger  and  more  extensive  day  by  day,  Paris  returned  to  his 
power,  the  League  beaten  and  the  Gallican  Church  upheld  in  its 
maxims  by  the  French  magistracy,  fear  of  schism  grew  serious 
at  Rome,  and  the  pope  had  a  hint  given  by  Cardinal  de  Gondi  to 
Henry  that,  if  he  were  to  send  fresh  ambassadors,  they  might  be 
favourably  listened  to,  Arnold  d'Ossat  had  acquired  veritable 
weight  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  had  paved  the  way  with  a  great 
deal  of  art  towards  turning  to  advantage  any  favourable  chances 
that  might  offer  themselves.  Villeroi,  having  broken  with  the 
League,  had  become  Henry  IV.'b  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
obtained  some  confidence  at  Rome  in  return  for  the  good  will  he 
testified  towards  the  papacy.  By  his  councillor's  advice,  no  doubt, 
the  king  made  no  official  stir,  sent  no  brilliant  embassy;  D'Ossat 
quietly  resumed  negotiations,  and  alone  conducted  them  from  the 
end  of  1594  to  the  spring  of  1595;  and  when  a  new  envoy  was 
chosen  to  bring  them  to  a  conclusion  it  was  not  a  great  lord  but 
a  learned  ecclesiastic,  Abbot  James  du  Perron,  whose  abihty  and 
devotion  Henry  IV.  had  already,  at  the  time  of  his  conversion, 
experienced  and  whom  he  had  lately  appointed  bishop  of  Evreux. 
Even  when  Du  Perron  had  been  fixed  upon  to  go  to  Rome  and  ask 
►r  the  absolution  which  Clement  VIII.  had  seven  or  eight  months 
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before  refused,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  repair  thither,  and  D*Ossat's 
letters  make  it  appear  that  he  was  expected  there  with  some  im. 
patience.     He  arrived  there  on  the  12th  of  July,  1595,  and,  in 
concert  with  D'Ossat,  he  presented  to  the  pope  the  request  of  the 
king,  who   solicited  the  papal   benediction,  absolution   from  any 
censure,  and  complete  reconciliation  with  the    Roman   Church. 
Clement  Vlli.,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  assembled  his  consistory, 
whither  went  all  the  cardinals,  save  two  partisans  of  Spain  who 
excused  themselves  on  the  score  of  health.     Parleys  took  place  as 
to  the  form  of  the  decree  which  must  precede  the  absolution. 
The  pope  would  have  liked  very  much  to  insert  two  clauses,  one 
revoking  as  null  and  void  the  absolution  already  given  to  the  king 
by  the  French  bishops  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  and  the  other 
causing  the  absolution  granted  by  the  pope  to  be  at  the  same  time 
considered  as  re-establishing  Henry  IV.  in  bis  rights  to  the  crown, 
whereof  it  was  contended  that  he  was  deprived  by  the  excommuni- 
cation and  censures  of  Sixtus  V.  and  Gregory  XIV.,  which  this 
absolution  was  to  remove.   .  The  two  French  negotiators  rejected 
these  attempts  and  steadily  maintained  the  complete  independence 
of  the  king's  temporal  sovereignty  as  well  as  the  power  of  inter- 
vention of  the  French  episcopate  in  his  absolution.    Clement  NTH. 
was  a  judicious  and  prudent  pope;  and  he  did  not  persist.     The 
absolution  was  solemnly  pronounced  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1595,  by  the  pope  himself,  from  a  balcony  erected  in  St,  Peter*8 
square  and   in  presence  of   the    population.     The   gates  of  the 
church  were  thrown  open  and  a  Te  Deum  was  sung,     A  grand 
ceremony  took  place  immediately  afterwards  in  the  church  of  St. 
Louis  of  the  French.     Rome  was  illuminated  for  three  days,  and, 
on  the  7th  of  November  following,  a  pope*s  messenger  left  for  Paris 
with  the  bull  of  absolution  drawn  up  in  the  terms  agreed  upon. 

Another  reconciliation,  of  less  solemnity  but  of  great  import- 
ance, that  between  the  duke  of  Mayenne  and  Henry  FV^.,  took 
place  a  week  after  the  absolution  pronounced  by  the  pope.  As 
soon  as  the  civil  war,  continued  by  the  remnants  of  the  dying 
League,  was  no  more  than  a  disgraceful  auxiliaiy  to  the  fomgn 
war  between  France  and  Spain,  Mayenne  was  in  his  soul  both 
grieved   and   disgusted  at  it.     The  affair  of  Fontaine-Fran^aise 
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gave  him    an  opportunity  of  bringing  matters   to   a   crisis;    he 
next   day  broke   with   the  constable  of  Castile,  Don  Ferdinand 
de  Velasco,  who  declined  to  follow  his  advice,  and  at  once  entered 
into  secret  negotiations  with  the  king.     Henry  wrote  from  Lyons 
to  Dii  Plessis-Mornay,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1595:  "The  duke 
of  Mayenne  has  asked  me  to  allow  him  three  months  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  enemy  of  his  determination  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  join  him  in  recognizing  rae  and  serving  me.     So  doing, 
he  has  also  agreed  to  bind  himself  from  this  present  date  to  recog- 
nize me  and  serve  me,  whatever  his  friends  may  do."     On  the  23rd 
of  September  following,  Henry  IV.,  still  at  Lyons,  sent  to  M,  de  la 
Chatre :  '*  I  forward  you  the  articles  of  a  general  truce  which  I 
have  granted  to  the  duke  of  Mayenne  at  his  pressing  instance  and 
on  the  assurance  he  has  given  me  that  he  will  get  it  accepted  and 
observed  by  all  those  who  are  still  making  war  within  my  kingdom, 
in  his  name  or  that  of  the  League."     This  truce  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  concluded  by  a  preliminary  treaty  signed  at  Chalons  and  by 
virtue  of  which  Mayenne  ordered  his  lieutenants  to  give  up  to  the 
king  the  citadel  of  Dijon.     The  negotiations  continued  and,  in 
January,  159G,  a  royal  edict,  signed  at  Folerabray,  near  Laon, 
regulated,  in  thirty -one  articles  and  some  secret  articles,  the  con- 
ditions of  peace    between    the    king   and    Mayenne.       The  king 
granted  him,  himself  and  his  partisans,  full  and  complete  amnesty 
for  the  past,  besides  three  surety-places  for  six  years  and  divers 
sums  which,  may  be  for  payment  of  his  debts  and  may  be  for  his 
future    provision,    amounted    to    3,580,000    livres   at   that   time 
(12,888,000  francs  of  the  present  day).     The  parliament  of  Paris 
considered  these  terms  exorbitant  and  did  not  consent  t^D  enregister 
the  edict  until  April  9,  1596,  after  three  letters  jussory  from  the 
king.     Henry  lY.  nobly  expressed,  in  the  preamble  of  the  edict, 
the  motives  of  policy  that  led  to  his  generous  arrangements ;  aft<?r 
alluding  to  his  late  reconciliation  with  the  pope,  **  Onr  work,** 
he    said,    "  would  have    been    imperfect   and    peace    incomplete 
if  our  most  dear  and  most  beloved  cousin,  the  duke  of  Mayenne, 
chief  of  his  party,  had  not  followed  the  same  road,  as  he  resolved 
to  do  so  soon  as  he  saw  that  our  holy  father  had  approved  of 
reunion.      This  hath  made  us  to   perceive  better  than  here- 
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breath,  he  turned  to  Eosny,  whom  he  held  with  the  other  hand, 
and  said  in  hia  ear,  *  If  I  walk  this  fat  carcase  here  about  much 
longer,  then  am  I  avenged  without  much  difficulty  for  all  tho 
evils  he  hath  done  us,  for  he  is  a  dead  man.*  And  thereupon 
pulling  up,  the  king  said  to  him,  *  Tell  the  truth,  cousin,  I  go 
a  little  too  fast  for  you;  and  I  have  worked  you  too  hard.' 
*  By  my  faith,  sir,'  said  M.  de  Mayenne,  slapping  his  hand  upon 
his  stomach,  '  it  is  true ;  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  so  tired  and 
out  of  breath  that  I  can  uo  more.  If  you  had  continued  walking 
me  about  so  fast,  for  honour  and  courtesy  did  not  permit  me  to 
say  to  you  "  Hold  !  enough  I'*  and  still  less  to  leave  you,  I  believe 
that  you  would  have  killed  me  without  a  thought  of  it/  Then  the 
king  embraced  him,  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  with  a 
laughing  face,  open  glance,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  *  Come,  take 
that,  cousin,  for,  by  God,  this  is  all  the  injury  and  displeasure  you 
shall  ever  have  from  me ;  of  that  I  give  you  my  honour  and  word 
with  all  my  heart,  the  which  1  never  did  and  never  will  violate,' 
'  By  God,  sir,*  answered  M.  de  Mayenne,  kissing  the  king's  hand 
and  doing  what  he  could  to  put  one  knee  upon  the  ground,  '  I 
believe  it  and  all  other  generous  things  that  may  be  expected  from 
the  best  and  bravest  prince  of  our  age.  And  you  said  it,  too,  in 
so  frank  a  spirit  and  with  so  kindly  a  graee  that  my  feelings  and 
my  obligations  are  half  as  deep  again.  However,  I  swear  to  you 
over  again,  sir,  by  the  living  God,  on  ray  faith,  my  honour  and 
my  salvation,  that  I  will  be  to  you,  all  my  life  long,  loyal  subject 
and  faithful  servant ;  I  will  never  fail  you  nor  desert  you ;  I  will 
have  while  I  live  no  desires  or  designs  of  importance  which  are  not 
suggested  by  your  Majesty  himself;  nor  will  I  ever  be  cognizant 
of  them  in  the  case  of  others,  though  they  were  my  own  children, 
without  expressly  opposing  them  and  giving  you  notice  of  them  at 
once/  *  There,  there,  cousin,*  rejoined  the  king,  *  I  quite  believe 
it;  and  that  you  may  be  able  to  love  me  and  serve  me  long,  go 
rest  you,  refresh  you  and  drink  a  draught  at  the  castle,  I  have 
in  my  cellars  some  Arbois  wine  of  which  I  will  send  you  two 
bottles,  for  well  I  know  that  you  do  not  dislike  it.  And  here  is 
Rosny,  whom  I  will  lend  you  to  accompany  you,  to  do  the  honours 
of  tho  house  and  to  conduct  you  to  your  chamber  :  he  is  one  of  my 
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oldest  servants  and  one  of  those  who  have  been  most  rejoiced  to 
see  that  you  would  love  me  and  serve  me  cordially  "  [(Ec4/iiornie^ 
Toyahs^  t.  iii.  pp,  7 — 10]. 

Mayenne  was  as  good  as  his  word.  After  the  edict  of  Folembray, 
he  lived  fourteen  years  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  whom  he  sur* 
vived  only  about  sixteen  months  [for  he  died  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1611,  and  Henry  IV.  was  assassinated  by  Ravaillac  on  the  13th  of 
May,  IGIO],  and  during  all  that  time  he  was  loyal  and  faithful 
to  him,  never  giving  him  any  but  good  counsels  and  sometimes 
rendering  him  useful  services.  A  rare  example  of  a  party-chief 
completely  awakened  and  tamed  by  experience :  it  made  him 
disgusted  with  fanaticism,  faction,  civil  war  and  complicity  witli 
the  foreigner.  He  was  the  least  brilliant  but  the  most  sensible, 
the  most  honest,  and  the  most  French  of  the  Guises.  Henry  IV., 
when  seriously  ill  at  Fontainebleau  in  1608,  recommended  him  to 
Queen  Mary  de'  Medici  as  one  of  the  men  whom  it  was  most 
important  to  call  to  the  councils  of  State ;  and,  at  the  approach 
of  death,  Mayenne,  weary  and  weak  in  the  lap  of  repose,  could 
conscientiously  address  those  who  were  around  him  in  such  grand 
and  Christian  language  as  this:  "  It  is  no  new  thing  to  know  that 
I  must  die;  for  twelve  years  past  my  lingering  and  painful  life  has 
been  for  the  most  part  an  apprenticeship  thereto.  My  sufferings 
have  so  dulled  the  sting  of  death  that  I  rather  count  upon  it  than 
dread  it ;  happy  to  have  had  so  long  a  delay  to  teach  me  to  make 
a  good  end,  and  to  rid  me  of  the  things  which  formerly  kept  me 
from  that  knowledge,  Happy  to  meet  my  end  amongst  mine  own 
people  and  to  terminate  by  a  peaceful  death  the  sufferings  and 
miseries  of  my  life.  I  formerly  sought  death  amidst  arms ;  but 
I  am  better  pleased,  for  my  soul's  salvation,  to  meet  it  and  embrace 
it  on  my  bed  than  if  I  had  encountered  it  in  battle,  for  the  sake  of 
the  glory  of  the  world." 

Let  us  return  to  Henry  IV.  Since  his  declaration  of  war 
against  Phihp  II.  he  had  gained  much  ground.  He  had  fought 
gloriously,  iu  his  own  person,  and  beaten  the  Spaniards  at  Fon* 
taine-Francaise.  He  had  obtained  from  Pope  Clement  VIII,  the 
complete  and  solemn  absolution  which  had  been  refused  to  him  the 
year  before.     Mayenne  had  submitted  to  him,  and  that  submission 
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tad  been  death  to  the  League.  Some  military  reveFses  were 
intermiogled  with  these  political  successes*  Between  the  25th  of 
June,  1595,  and  the  10th  of  March,  1597,  the  Spanish  armies  took, 
in  Picardy  and  Artois,  Le  Catelet,  Doullens,  Cambrai^  Ardre?v  Ham, 
Guines  and  two  towns  of  more  importance,  Calais,  still  the  object 
of  English  ambition  and  of  offers  on  the  part  of  Queen  Ehzabeth 
to  any  one  who  could  hand  it  over  to  her,  and  Amiens,  one  of  the 
keys  to  France  on  the  frontier  of  the  North.  These  checks  were 
not  without  compensation.  Henry  invested  and  took  the  strong 
place  of  La  Ffere ;  and  he  retook  Amiens  after  a  six  months'  strug- 
gle. A  Spanish  plot  for  getting  possession  of  Marseilles  failed ; 
the  young  duke  of  Guise,  whom  Henry  had  made  governor  of 
Provence,  entered  the  city  amidst  shouts  of  Hurrah  for  the  king! 
•*Now  I  am  king!"  cried  Henry,  on  receiving  the  news,  so 
generally  was  Marseilles  even  then  regarded  as  the  queen  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  duke  of  Epernon  who  had  attempted  to  make 
of  Provence  an  independent  principality  for  himself,  was  obliged 
to  leave  it  and  treat  with  the  king,  ever  ready  to  grant  easy  terms 
to  those  who  could  give  up  to  him  or  sell  him  any  portion  of  his 
kingdom.  France  was  thus  being  rapidly  reconstituted.  *'  Since 
the  month  of  January,  1596,  Burgundy,  parts  of  Forez,  Auvergne 
and  Velay,  the  whole  of  Provence,  half  Languedoc,  and  the  last 
town  of  Poitou  had  been  brought  back  to  their  allegiance  to  the 
king.  French  territory  and  national  unity  had  nothing  more 
to  wait  for,  to  complete  their  re-establishment,  than  a  portion 
of  Brittany  and  four  towns  of  Picardy  still  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards  "  [Poirson,  Histoire  du  regne  de  Henri  rF.,  t,  ii,  p,  159]. 
But  these  results  were  only  obtained  at  enormous  expense  and 
by  means  of  pecuniary  sacrifices,  loans,  imposts,  obligations  of 
every  sort,  which  left  the  king  in  inextricable  embarrassment  and 
France  in  a  condition  of  exhaustion  still  further  aggravated  by  the 
deplorable  administration  of  the  public  finances.  On  the  15th  of 
April,  1596,  Henry  IV.  wrote  from  Amiens  to  Rosny :  **My  friend, 
you  know  as  well  as  any  of  my  servants  what  troubles,  laliours  and 
fatigues  I  have  had  to  go  through  to  secure  my  life  and  my  dignity 
against  so  many  sorts  of  enemies  and  perils.  Nevertheless  I 
awear  to  you  that  all  these  traverses  have  not  caused  me  so  much 
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money.  Judge  whether  I  deserve  to  be  so  treated,  and  fail  not  to 
come.  I  have  on  my  mind,  besides,  two  or  three  other  matters  of 
consequence  on  which  I  wish  to  employ  you  the  moment  you  arrive. 
Do  not  speak  of  all  this  to  anybody  whatsoever,  not  even  to  your 
wife.     Adieu,  my  friend,  whom  well  I  love." 

Henry  IV.  accomplished  all  that,  when  he  wrot^  to  Bosny,  he 
had  showed  himself  resolved  to  undertake.     External  circumstanceB 
became  favourable  to  him.     Since  his  conversion  to  Catholicism, 
England  and  her  queen,  Elizabeth,  had  been  colder  in  the  cause  of  the 
French  alliance.     When,  after  his  declaration  of  war  against  Philip 
II.,  Henry  demanded  in  London  the  support  on  which  he  had  believed 
that  he  might  rely,  Elizabeth  answered  by  demanding  in  her  turn 
the  cession  of  Calais  as  the  price  of  her  services.     Quite  determined 
not  to  give  up  Calais  to  England,   Henry,  without  complaining 
of  the  demand,  let   the  negotiation    drag,    confining   himself   to 
.saying  that  he  was  looking  for  friends  not  for  masters.     When  in 
April,  1596,  it  was  known  in  London  that  Calais  had  been  taken 
by  the  Spanianls,  Elizabeth  sent  word  to  Henry,  then  at  Boulogne, 
that  she  would  send  ,him  prompt  assistance  if  he  promised,  when 
Calais  was  recovered  from  the  Spaniards,  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  English.     **  If  I  must  be  despoiled,"  answered  Henry,  **  I 
would  rather  it  should  be  by  my  enemies  than  by  my  friends.     In 
the  former  case  it  will  be  a  reverse  of  fortune,  in  the  latter  I  might 
be  accused  of  poltroonery."     EHzabeth  assured  the  French  ambas- 
sador, Harlay  de  Sancy,  **  that  it  had  never  been  her  intention  to 
keep  Calais,  but  simply  to  take  care  that,  in  any  case,  this  impor- 
tant place  should  not  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  common  enemy 
whilst  the  king  was  engaged  in  other  enterprises;  anyhow,"  she 
added,    "  she   had    ordered   the    earl    of    Essex,   admiral   of    the 
English  fleet  raised  against  Spain,  to  arm  promptly  in  order  to  go 
I  to   the  king's   assistance."     There  was  anxiety  at   that   time  in 
England  about  the  immense  preparations  being  made  by  Philip  for 
the  invasion  he  proposed  to  attempt  against  England  and  for  the 
putting  to  sea  of  hisflect>  the  Grand  ArvtaJa,    In  conversation  with 
the  high  treasurer  Lord  Burleigh,  Elizabeth's  chief  minister,  Sancy 
found  hira  even  colder  than  his  queen  ;  Burleigh  laid  great  stress 
upon  all  that  the  queen  had  already  done  for  France,  and  on  the 
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1,500,000  gold  crowns  she  had  lent  to  the  IdDg.  "It  would  be 
more  becoming/'  he  said,  "  in  the  king's  envoys  to  thank  the  queen 
for  the  aid  she  had  already  furnished  than  to  ask  for  more;  by 
dint  of  drawing  water,  the  well  had  gone  dry;  the  queen  could 
offer  the  king  only  3000  men^  on  condition  that  they  were  raised 
at  his  own  expense."  "  If  the  king,"  repUed  Sancy*  "  must  expect 
neither  alliance  nor  effectual  aid  on  your  part,  he  will  be  much 
obliged  to  the  queen  to  let  him  know  what  course  she  takes^ 
because  he,  on  his  side,  will  take  that  which  will  be  most  expedient 
for  his  afPairs."  Some  of  the  king's  coimcillors  regarded  it  as 
possible  that  he  should  make  peace  with  the  king  of  Spain,  and  did 
not  refrain  from  letting  as  much  be  understood.  Negotiations  in 
London  seemed  to  be  broken  off;  the  French  ambassadors  had  taken 
leave  of  Elizabeth.  The  news  that  came  from  Spain  altered  the  tone 
of  the  English  government ;  threats  of  Spanish  invasion  became 
day  by  day  more  distinct  and  the  Ch^and  Armada  more  dreaded. 
Elizabeth  sent  word  to  the  ambassadors  of  France  by  some  of  her 
confidants,  amongst  others  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  son  of  the  high 
treasurer,  that  she  was  willing  to  give  them, a  last  audience  before 
their  departure.  The  result  of  this  audience  was  the  conchision 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between  France  and 
England  against  the  king  of  Spain,  with  a  mutual  promise  not  to 
make,  one  without  the  other,  either  peace  or  truce,  with  precise 
stipulations  as  to  the  number  and  pay  of  the  troops  which  the 
queen  of  England  should  put  in  the  field  for  the  service  of  the 
king  of  France,  and,  further,  with  a  proviso  establishing  freedom  of 
trade  between  the  two  States.  The  treaty  was  drawn  up  in  London 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1596,  ratified  at  Rouen  by  Henry  IV.  on  the 
19th  of  October  following,  and  on  the  31st  of  October  the  States- 
General  of  Holland  acceded  to  it,  whilst  regulating,  accordingly,  the 
extent  of  their  engagements. 

Easy  as  to  the  part  to  Ije  played  by  his  allies  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  Henry  IV.  set  to  work  upon  the  internal  reforms  and  measujneB 
of  which  he  strongly  felt  the  necessity.  They  were  of  two  kinds ; 
one  administrative  and  financial,  tlie  other  political  and  religious; 
he  wished  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  consolidate  the  mataiial 
forces  of  his  government  and  to  give  his  protestant  subjects,  lately 
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his  own  brethren,  tbo  legal  liberty  and  security  which  they  needed 
for  their  creed's  sake  and  to  which  they  had  a  right. 

He  began,  about  the  middle  of  October,  1596|  by  bringing 
Rosny  into  the  council  of  finance,  saying  to  him :  "  You  promise 
me,  you  know,  to  be  a  good  manager,  and  that  you  and  I  shall 
lop  arms  and  legs  from  Madame  Grivel^e,  as  you  have  so  often 
told  me  could  be  done  ?  "    Madame  Grivelee  (Mrs,  Pickings)  was  in 

e  language  of  the  day  she  who  presided  over  illicit  gains  made 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  finances.  Rosny  at  once  under- 
took to  accomphsh  that  which  he  had  promised  the  king.  He 
made,  in  person,  a  minute  examination  of  four  receiver-generals* 
oflfices,  in  order,  with  tiiat  to  guide  him,  to  get  a  correct  idea  of 
the  amount  derived  from  imposts  and  the  royal  revenues  and  of 
what  became  of  this  amount  in  its  passage  from  collection  to  em- 
ployment for  the  defrayal  of  the  expenses  of  the  State.  "  When 
he  went  on  his  inspection,  the  treasurers  of  France,  receivers,  ac- 
countants, comptrollers,  either  absented  themselves  or  refused  to 
produce  him  any  register ;  he  suspended  some,  frightened  others, 
surmounted  the  obstacles  of  every  kind  that  were  put  in  his  way, 
and  he  proved,  from  the  principal  items  of  receipt  and  expenditure 
at  those  four  general  offices,  so  much  and  such  fraudulence  that 
he  collected  500,000  crowns  (1,500,000  livres  of  those  times,  and 
about  5,490,000  francs  of  the  present  date),  had  these  sums  placed 
seventy  carts  and  drove  them  to  Rouen,  where  the  king  was 
and  where  the  Aasemhly  o/notaldes  had  just  met/* 

It  was  not  the  states-general  properly  so  called  that  Henry  IV. 
had  convoked ;  he  had  considered  that  his  authority  was  still  too 
feebly  constituted,  and  even  too  much  disputed  in  a  portion 
f  the  kingdom,  t-o  allow  him  to  put  it  to  such  a  test;  and 
honest  and  sensible  patriots  had  been  of  the  same  opinion  : 
D'Aubignd  himself,  the  most  independent  and  fault-finding  spirit 
amongst  his  contemporaries,  expressly  says,  "  The  troubles  which 
were  not  yet  extinguished  in  France  did  not  admit  of  a  larger  con- 
vocation; the  hearts  of  the  people  were  not  yet  subdued  and  kneaded 
to  obedience,  as  appeared  from  the  excitement  which  supervened  ** 
[Histoire   univermlU^   t.    iii,    p.    526].      Besides,   Henry,   himself 

knowledged,  in  the  circular  which  ho  published  on  the  25th  of 
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violent  lov©  I  feel  towards  my  subjects  and  the  extreme  desire 
I  have  to  add  those  two  proud  titles  to  that  of  king  make  every- 
thing easy  and  honourable  to  me,*' 

L'Estoile  relates  that  the  king's  favourite,  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es, 
was  at  the  session  }>ehind  some  tapestry,  and  that,  Henry  IV. 
having  asked  what  she  thought  of  his  speech,  she  answered,  **  I 
never  heard  better  spoken ;  only  I  was  astonished  that  you  spoke 
of  placing  yourself  under  guardianship."  "  Ventre-saint-gris,"' 
replied  the  king,  "  that  is  true ;  but  I  mean  with  my  sword  by  my 
side*'  [Journal  de  Pierre  rEatoile,  t.  iii.  p.  185], 

The   Assembly  of   notables   sat  from   November  4,   1596,  to 
January  29,  1597,  without  introducing  into   the   financial   regi- 
men any  really  effective  reforms ;    the   rating  board   {mnseil   de 
raumi)^  the  institution  of  which  they  had  demanded  of  the  king 
in  connexion  with,  the  fixing  of  imposts  and  employment  of  public 
revenues,  was  tried  without  success  and  was  not  long  before,  of 
its  own  accord,  resigning  its  power  into  the  king's  hands  ;  but  the 
mere  convocation  of  this  assembly  was  a  striking  instance  of  the 
homage  paid  by  Henry  IV.  to  that  fundamental  maxim  of  free 
government,    which,   as   early   as    under    Louis   XL,   Philip   de 
Commynes  expressed  in  these  terms  :   "  There  is  no  king  or  lord 
on  earth  who  hath  power,  over  and  above  his  own  property,  to  put 
a  single  penny  on  his  subjects  without  grant  and  consent  of  those 
who  have  to  pay,  unless  by  tyranny  and  violence/*     The  ideas 
expressed  and  the  counsels  given  by  the  assembly  of  potables  were 
not,  however,  without  good  effect  upon  the  general  administration 
of  the  State ;  but  the  principal  and  most  sahitary  result  of  its 
presence  and  influence  was  the  personal  authority  which  Sully  drew 
from  it  and  of  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  full  use.     Having 
become  superintendent-general  of  finance  and  grand  master  of  the 
ordnance  he  exerted  all  his  power  to  put  in  practice,  as  regarded 
the  financial  department,  a  system  of  receipts  and  expenses,  and  as 
regarded  materials  for  the  service  of  war,  the  reforms  and  maxims 
of  economy,  accountability  and  supervision^  which  were  suggested 
to  him  by  his  great  good-sense  and  in  which  Henry  IV.  supported 
him  with  the  spirit  of  one  who  well  appreciated  the  strength  they 
conferred  upon  his  government,  civil  and  miUtary. 
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Hia  relations  with  the  Protestants  gave  him  embaiTassinente  to 
Burmount  and  reforms  to  accomplish  of  quite  a  different  sort  and 
more  diflBcult  still.  At  his  accession,  their  satisfaction  had  nc 
been  tintinged  by  disquietude ;  they  foresaw  the  sacrifices  the 
would  be  obliged  to  make  to  his  new  and  powerful  friends 
Catholics.  His  conversion  to  CathoUcism  threw  into  more  or  h 
open  opposition  the  most  zealous  and  some  of  the  ambitious  mem- 
bers of  his  late  Church,  It  was  not  long  before  their  feelingd  burst 
forth  in  reproaches,  alarms,  and  attacks.  In  1697,  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  The  Plaints  of  the  reformed  Churches  of  France  \Memo%fe4 
de  la  Ligue^  t.  vi.  pp.  428 — 486]  was  published  and  spread  pro- 
digiously :  "  None  can  take  it  ill,"  said  the  anonymous  author, 
**  that  we  who  make  profession  of  the  reformed  religion  should 
come  forward  to  get  a  hearing  for  our  plaints  touching  so  many 
deeds  of  outrage,  violence,  and  injustice  which  are  daily  done  to 
us,  and  done  not  here  or  there,  but  in  all  places  of  the  realm; 
done  at  a  time,  under  a  reign  in  which  they  seemed  less  likely 
and  which  ought  to  have  given  us  better  hopee.  .  .  .  We,  Sir, 
are  neither  Spaniards  nor  Leaguers ;  we  have  had  such  happiness 
as  to  see  you,  almost  born  and  cradled,  at  any  rate  brought  up, 
amongst  us ;  we  have  employed  our  properties,  our  Uves  in  order  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  ill  will  on  the  part  of  those  who,  from  your 
cradle,  sought  your  ruin ;  we  have,  with  you  and  under  your  wise 
and  valiant  leadership,  made  the  chief  est  efforts  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  crown  which,  thank  God,  is  now  upon  your  head.  .  .  . 
We  do  beseech  you.  Sir,  to  give  us  permission  to  have  the 
particulars  of  our  grievances  heard  both  by  your  Majesty  and  all 
your  French,  for  we  do  make  plaint  of  all  the  French.  Not  that 
in  so  great  and  populous  a  kingdom  we  should  imagine  that  there 
are  not  still  to  be  found  some  wliose  hearts  bleed  to  see  indigni- 
ties so  inhuman ;  but  of  what  avail  to  us  is  all  they  may  have  m 
them  of  what  is  good,  humane,  and  French?  A  part  of  them  are 
so  soft,  so  timorous,  that  they  would  not  so  much  as  dare  to  show 
a  symptom  of  not  liking  that  which  displeases  them ;  and  if,  when 
they  see  us  so  maltreated,  they  do  summon  up  sufficient  boldness  to 
look  another  way,  and  think  that  they  have  done  but  their  duty ;  still 
do  they  tremble  with  fear  of  being  taken  for  favourers  of  heretics.'' 
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The  vpriter  then  enters  upon  an  exposition  of  all  the  persecu- 
tion?, all  the  acts  of  injustice,  all  the  evils  of  every  kind  that  the 
reformers  have  to  suffer.  He  lays  the  blame  of  them,  as  he  has  just 
said,  upon  the  whole  French  communitjj  the  noblesse,  the  commons, 
the  magistracy  as  well  as  the  catholic  priests  and  monks  ;  he 
enumerates  a  multitude  of  special  facts  in  support  of  his  plaints : 
"  Good  God  I "  he  cries ;  "  that  there  should  be  no  class,  no 
estate  in  Franco  from  which  we  can  hope  for  any  relief !  None  from 
which  we  may  not  fear  lest  ruin  come  upon  ns  !  "  And  he  ends 
by  saying,  *'  Stem  then.  Sir,  with  your  good  will  and  your  authority 
the  tide  of  our  troubles.  Direct  your  counsels  towards  giving  us 
some  security.  Accustom  your  kingdom  to  at  least  endure  us  if 
it  will  not  love  us.  We  demand  of  your  Majesty  an  edict  which 
may  give  us  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  common  to  all  your 
subjects,  that  is  to  say,  of  far  less  than  you  have  granted  to  your 
enemies,  your  rebels  of  the  League." 

We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  matters  stated  in  these 
plahifs  are  authentic  or  disputable,  accurate  or  exaggerated  ;  it  is 
probable  that  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  truth,  and  that,  even 
under  Heniy  IV.,  the  Protestants  had  many  sufferings  to  endure 
and  disregarded  rights  to  recover.  The  mistake  they  made  and 
the  injustice  they  showed  consisted  in  not  taking  into  account  all 
the  good  that  Henry  IV.  had  done  them  and  was  daily  doing  them, 
and  in  calling  upon  him  at  a  moment's  notice  to  secure  to  them 
by  an  edict  all  the  good  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  them. 
We  purpose  just  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  ameHorations 
introduced  into  their  position  under  him,  even  before  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  and  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for  all  they  still 
lacked  to  the  cause  indicated  by  themselves  in  their  ;p/(ir«/5  when 
they  take  to  task  all  the  French  on  the  catholic  side,  who,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  disregarded  in  France  the  rights  of  creed  and  of 
religious  life,  just  as  the  Protestants  themselves  disregarded  them 
in  England  so  far  as  the  Catholics  were  concerned. 

One  fact  immediately  deserves  to  bo  pointed  out;  and  that  is 
the  number  and  the  practical  character  of  meetings  officially  held 
at  this  period  by  the  Protestants :  an  indisputable  proof  of  the 
liberty  they  enjoyed.     These  meetings  were  of  two  sorts:  one, 
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council  composed  of  from  five  to  seven  members  and  commis- 
sioned to  fix  and  apportion  the  separata  imposts,  to  keep  up  a 
standing  army,  to  collect  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance and  defence  of  the  party*  The  Calvinistic  republic  had 
its  general  assemblies  composed  of  nine  deputies  or  represent-a- 
tives  from  each  of  the  nine  circles.  These  assemblies  were 
invested  with  authority  *  to  order,  on  the  general  account,  all  that 
the  juncture  required,'  that  is  to  say,  with  a  legislative  power 
distinct  from  that  of  the  crown  and  nation.  ...  If  the  king 
ceased  to  pay  the  sums  necessary  to  keep  up  the  garrisons  in  the 
towns  left  to  the  reformers,  the  governors  were  to  seize  the 
talliages  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  receivers  and  apply  the  money 
to  the  payment  of  the  garrisons.  And  in  case  the  central  power 
should  attempt  to  repress  these  violent  procedures  or  to  substitute 
as  commandant  in  those  places  a  Catholic  for  a  Protestant,  all  the 
Calvinists  of  the  locality  and  the  neighbouring  districts  were  to 
unite  and  rise  in  order  to  give  the  assistance  of  the  strong  hand 
to  the  protestant  governors  so  attacked.  Independently  of  the 
ordinary  imposts,  a  special  impost  was  laid  on  the  Calvinists  and 
gave  their  leaders  the  disposal  of  a  yearly  sum  of  120,000  livres 
(440,000  francs  of  the  present  day).  The  CalviDistic  party  had 
thus  a  territorial  area,  an  administration,  finances,  a  legislative 
power  and  an  executive  power  independent  of  those  of  the 
country;  or,  in  other  words,  the  means  of  taking  resolutions 
contrary  to  those  of  the  mass  of  the  nation,  and  of  upholding 
them  by  revolt.  All  they  wanted  was  a  huguenot  stadtholder 
to  oppose  to  the  king  of  France,  and  they  were  looking  out 
for  one." 

Henry  IV.  did  not  delude  himself  as  to  the  tendency  of  such 
organization  amongst  those  of  his  late  party.  **  He  rebuffed 
very  sternly  (and  wisely),"  says  L'Estoile,  '*  those  who  spoke  to 
him  of  it.  *  As  for  a  protector,'  he  told  them,  *  he  would  have 
them  to  understand  that  there  was  no  other  protector  in  France 
but  himself  for  one  side  or  the  other;  the  first  man  who  should 
be  so  daring  as  to  assume  the  title  would  do  so  at  the  risk  of  his 
life ;  he  might  be  quite  certain  of  that,' "  Had  Henry  IV.  been 
permitted  to  read  the  secrets  of  a  not  so  very  distant  future,  he 
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Germain  in  1597,  confirmed  and  developed  these  signs  of  progress  in 
tbe  path  of  religious  liberty.  The  parliaments  had  in  general  refused 
to  enregister  these  decrees,  a  fact  which  gave  them  an  incomplete 
and  provisional  character ;  but  equitable  and  persistent  measures  on 
the  king's  part  prevailed  upon  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  enregister 
the  edict  of  St.  Germain  ;  and  the  parliament  of  Dijon  and  nearly 
all  the  other  parliaments  of  the  kingdom  followed  this  example. 
One  of  the  principal  provisions  of  this  last  edict  declared  Pro- 
testants competent  to  fill  all  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the 
kingdom.  It  had  many  times  been  inserted  in  preceding  edicts, 
but  always  rejected  by  the  parliaments  or  formally  revoked. 
Henry  IV.  brought  it  into  force  and  credit  by  putting  it  exten- 
sively in  practice,  without  entering  upon  discussion  of  it  and  with- 
out adding  any  comment  upon  it.  In  1590,  he  had  given  Palleseuil 
the  government  of  Neuchat-el  in  Normandy;  he  had  introduced 
Hurault  Dufay,  Du  Plessis-Mornay  and  Rosny  into  the  council  of 
State ;  in  1594  he  had  appointed  the  last  a  member  of  the  council 
of  finance;  Soffray  de  Colignon,  La  Force,  Lesdiguieres,  and 
Sancy  were  summoned  to  the  most  important  functions ;  Turenne, 
in  1594,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marshal  of  France ;  and  in 
1595,  La  TnSmoillo  was  made  duke  and  peer.  They  were  all 
Protestants.  Tlieir  number  and  their  rank  put  the  matter 
beyond  all  dispute;  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  social 
condition  of  France;  it  became  an  habitual  practice  with  the 
government. 

Nevertheless  the  complaints  and  requirements  of  the  malcontent 
Protestants  continued  and  became  day  by  day  more  vehement ;  in 
1596  and  1597  the  assemblies  of  Saumur,  Loudun,  and  Vend6me 
became  their  organs  of  expression ;  and  messengers  were  sent  with 
them  to  the  camp  before  La  Ffere,  which  Henry  IV.  was  at  that  time 
besieging*  He  deferred  his  reply.  Two  of  the  principal  Protestant 
leaders,  the  dukes  of  Bouillon  and  La  Tr<Smoille,  suddenly  took  ex- 
treme measures  ;  they  left  the  king  and  his  army,  carrying  off  their 
troops  with  them,  one  to  Auvergne  and  the  other  to  Poitou.  The 
L  deputies  from  the  assembly  of  Loudun  started  back  again  at  the 
B  same  time,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  word  to  arm  in  their 
I        provinces.    Du  Plessis-Mornay  and  his  wife,  the  most  zealous  of  the 
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the  Spaniards  from  France  since  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Cateau- 
Cambr^sis,  and  to  have  the  queen  of  England  and  the  United 
Provinces,  if  they  testified  a  desire  for  it,  inchided  in  the  treaty 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  secure  for  them  a  truce.  After  three  months* 
conferences,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Vervins  on  the 
2nd  of  May,  1598,  the  principal  condition  being,  that  King 
Philip  II.  should  restore  to  Trance  the  towns  of  Calais,  Ardres, 
Doullens,  Le  Catelet,  and  Blavet;  that  he  should  re-enter  upon 
possession  of  the  countsMp  of  Charolais  ;  and  that,  if  either  of  the 
two  sovereigns  had  any  claims  to  make  against  one  of  the  States 
their  allies  included  in  this  treaty,  "  he  should  prosecute  them  only 
by  way  of  law,  before  competent  judges,  and  not  by  force,  in  any 
manner  whatever/'  The  queen  of  England  took  no  decisive  resolu- 
tion. When  once  the  treaty  was  concluded,  Henry  IV,  on  signing  it, 
said  to  the  duke  of  Epernon,  **  With  this  stroke  of  my  pen  I  have 
just  done  more  exploits  than  I  should  have  done  in  a  long  while 
with  the  best  swords  in  my  kingdom." 

A  month  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Vervins 
with  Philip  11,,  Henry  IV.  had  signed  and  published  at  Paris  on 
the  1 3th  of  April,  1598,  the  edict  of  Nantes,  his  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  protestant  malcontents.  This  treaty,  drawn  up  in  ninety- 
two  open  and  fifty-six  secret  articles,  was  a  code  of  old  and  new 
laws  regulating  the  civil  and  religious  position  of  Protestants  in 
France,  the  conditions  and  guarantees  of  their  worship,  their 
liberties  and  their  special  obligations  in  their  relations  whether 
with  the  crown  or  with  their  catholic  fellow-countrymen.  By  this 
code  Hemy  IV,  added  a  great  deal  to  the  rights  of  the  Protestants 
and  to  the  duties  of  the  State  towards  them.  Their  w^orship  was 
authorized  not  only  in  the  castles  of  the  lords  high*justiciary,  who 
numbered  3500,  but  also  in  the  castles  of  simple  noblemen  who 
enjoyed  no  high-justiciary  rights,  provided  that  the  number  of 
those  present  did  not  exceed  thirty.  Two  towns  or  two  boroughs, 
instead  of  one,  had  the  same  religious  rights  in  each  bailiwick  or 
seneschalty  of  the  kingdom.  The  State  was  charged  with  the 
'  duty  of  providing  for  the  salaries  of  the  protestant  ministers  and 
I  rectors  in  their  colleges  or  schools,  and  an  annual  sum  of  165,000 
^K  livres  of  those  times   (495,000  francs  of  the  present  day),  was 
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his  children.  It  is  said  that  I  am  minded  to  favour  them  of  the 
religion ;  there  is  a  mind  to  entertain  some  miatrust  of  me.  .... 
I  know  that  cabals  have  been  got  up  in  the  parliament,  that 
seditioaa  preachers  have  been  set  on,  ...  The  preachers  utter 
words  by  way  of  doctrine  for  to  build  up  rather  than  pull  down 
sedition.  That  is  the  road  formerly  taken  to  the  making  of  bar- 
ricades and  to  proceeding  by  degrees  to  the  parricide  of  the  late 
king,  I  will  cut  the  roots  of  all  these  factions ;  I  will  make  short 
work  of  those  who  foment  them.  I  have  scaled  the  walls  of  cities  ; 
you  may  be  sure  I  shedl  scale  barricades.  You  i^iust  consider  that 
what  I  am  doing  is  for  a  good  purpose  and  let  my  past  behaviour 
go  bail  for  it." 

Parliaments  and  Protestants,  all  saw  that  they  had  to  do  not 
only  with  a  strong-willed  king  but  with  a  judicious  and  clear- 
sighted man,  a  true  French  patriot,  who  was  sincerely  concerned 
for  the  public  interest  and  who  had  won  his  spurs  in  the  art  of 
governing  parties  by  making  for  each  its  own  place  in  the  State, 
It  was  scarcely  five  years  ago  that  the  king  who  was  now  publish- 
ing the  edict  of  Nantes  had  become  a  Catholic ;  the  parliaments 
©nregistered  the  decree.  The  protestant  malcontents  resigned 
themselves  to  the  necessity  of  being  content  with  it.  Whatever 
their  imperfections  and  the  objections  that  might  be  raised  to 
them^  the  peace  of  Vervins  and  the  edict  of  Nantes  were,  amidst 
the  obstacles  and  perils  encountered  at  every  step  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Henry  IV.,  the  two  most  timely  and  most  beneficial  acts 
in  the  world  for  France. 

Four  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  on 
the  13th  of  September,  1598,  Philip  II.  died  at  the  Escurial, 
"prison,  cloister,  and  tomb  all  in  one,"  as  M.  Rosseeuw  St. 
Hilaire  very  well  remarks  [^Histoire  d^Espagne^  t.  x,  pp.  335 — 363], 
situated  eight  leagues  from  Madrid.  Philip  was  so  ill  and  so 
cruelly  racked  by  gout  and  fever  that  it  was  doubted  whether  he 
could  be  removed  thither  ;  **  but  a  collection  of  relics,  amassed  by 
his  orders  in  Germany,  had  just  arrived  at  the  Escurial,  and  the 
festival  of  consecration  was  to  take  place  within  a  few  days.  *  I 
desire  that  I  be  borne  alive  thither  where  my  tomb  already  is,*  said 
Philip."     He  was  laid  in  a  litter  borne  by  men  who  walked  at  a 
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inspired  atid  responded  to  the  passions  natural  to  one;  but  policy 
always  had  the  dominion  over  her  sentiments  without  extinguish- 
ing them,  and  the  proud  sovereign  sent  to  the  block  the  over- 
weening and  almost  rebel  subject  whom  she  afterwards  grievously 
regretted.  These  inconsistent  resolutions  and  emotions  caused 
Elizabeth's  life  to  be  one  of  agitation,  though  without  warmth,  and 
devoid  of  serenity  as  of  sweetness.  And  so,  when  she  grew  old, 
she  was  disgusted  with  it  and  weary  of  it ;  she  took  no  pleasure 
any  more  in  thing  or  person  ;  she  could  no  longer  bear  herself, 
either  in  her  court  or  in  her  bed  or  elsewhere ;  she  decked  herself 
out  to  lie  stretched  upon  cushions  and  there  remain  motionless, 
casting  about  her  vague  glances  which  seemed  to  seek  after  that 
for  which  she  did  not  ask.  She  ended  by  repeUing  her  physicians 
and  even  refusing  nourishment.  When  her  ministers  saw  her 
thus,  almost  insensible  and  dying,  they  were  emboldened  to  remind 
her  of  what  she  had  said  to  them  one  day  at  White-Hall,  **  My 
throne  must  be  a  king's  throne."  At  this  reminder  she  seemed 
to  rouse  herself  and  repeated  the  same  words,  adding,  "  I  will  not 
have  a  rascal  (vanrien)  to  succeed  me."  Sir  Robert  Cecil  asked 
her  what  she-  meant  by  that  expression.  *■  I  tell  you  that  I  must 
have  a  king  to  succeed  me ;  who  can  that  be  but  my  cousin  of 
Scotland  ?"  AftcT  having  indicated  the  king  of  Scotland,  James 
Stuart,  son  of  the  fair  rival  whom  she  had  sent  to  the  block, 
Elizabeth  remained  speechless.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
commenced  pra}^iig,  breaking  off  at  interval^;  twice  the  queen 
signed  to  him  to  go  on.  Her  advisers  returned  in  the  evening 
and  begged  her  to  indicate  to  them  by  signs  if  she  were  still  of  the 
same  mind ;  she  raised  her  arms  and  crossed  them  above  her 
liead.  Then  she  seemed  to  fall  into  a  dreamy  state.  At  three 
o'clock,  during  the  night,  she  quietly  passed  away.  Some  few 
hours  afterwards,  her  counsellors  in  assembly  resolved  to  proclaim 
James  Stuart,  king  of  Scotland,  king  of  England,  as  the  nearest 
of  kin  to  the  late  queen  and  indicated  by  her  on  her  death-bed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Henry  IV.  was  the 
only  one  remaining  of  the  three  great  sovereigns  who,  during  the 
sixteenth,  had  disputed,  as  regarded  religion  and  politics,  the  pre- 
ponderance in  Europe.     He  had  succeeded  in  all  his  kingly  enter- 
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prises ;  he  had  become  a  Catholic  in  France  without  ceasing  to  be 
the  prop  of  the  Protestants  in  Europe ;  he  had  made  peace  with 
Spain  without  embroiling  himself  with  England,  Holland  and 
Lutheran  Germany,  He  had  shot  up,  as  regarded  ability  and 
influence,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  It  was  just  then  that  he 
gave  the  strongest  proof  of  his  great  judgment  and  political 
sagacity ;  he  was  not  intoxicated  with  success ;  he  did  not  abuse 
his  power;  he  did  not  aspire  to  distant  conquests  or  brilliant 
achievements;  he  concerned  himself  chiefly  with. the  establish- 
ment of  public  order  in  his  kingdom  and  with  his  people's  pro- 
sperity. His  well-known  saying,  **  I  want  all  my  peasantry  to^ 
have  a  fowl  in  the  pot  every  Sunday,"  was  a  desire  worthy  of^ 
Louis  Xn,  Henry  IV.  had  a  sympathetic  nature;  his  grandeur 
did  not  lead  him  to  forget  the  nameless  multitudes  whose  fate] 
depended  upon  his  government.  He  had,  besides,  the  rich,  pro- 
ductive, varied,  inquiring  mind  of  one  who  took  an  interest  not: 
only  in  the  welfare  of  the  French  peasantry,  but  in  the  progress  of 
the  whole  French  community,  progress  agricultural,  industrial, 
commercial,  scientific,  and  literary.  The  conversation  of  an  inde- 
pendent thinker  like  Montaigne  had  at  the  least  as  much  attrac- 
tion for  him  as  that  of  his  comrades-in-arms.  Long  l>eforc  Henry 
IV.  was  king  of  France,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1584,  Mon- 
taigne wrote  :  "  The  king  of  Navarre  came  to  see  me  at  Mon- 
taigne where  he  had  never  been  before  and  was  there  two  days, 
attended  by  ray  pieople  without  any  of  his  own  oflficers ;  he  per- 
mitted neither  tasting  (sssai)  nor  state-banquet  (couvert)^  and 
slept  in  my  bed."  On  the  24th  of  October,  1587,  after  winning 
the  battle  of  Coutras,  Henry  stopped  to  dine  at  Montaigne's 
house,  though  its  possessor  had  remained  faithful  to  Henry  lU., 
whose  troops  had  just  lost  the  battle ;  and  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1590,  when  the  king  of  Navarre,  now  become  king  of 
France,  besieged  and  took  the  town  of  Lisieux,  Montaigne  wrote 
to  him  :  **  All  the  time  through,  Sir,  I  have  observed  in  you  this 
same  fortune  that  is  now  yours;  and  you  may  remember  that 
even  when  I  had  to  make  confession  thereof  to  my  parish-priest  I' 
did  not  omit  to  regard  your  successes  with  a  kindly  eye.  Now, 
with  more  reason  and  freedom,  I  hug  them  to  my  heart.     Yonder 
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they  do  you  service  by  effects;  but  they  do  jou  no  less  service 
here  by  reputatiou.  The  report  goes  as  far  as  the  shot.  We 
could  not  derive  from  the  justice  of  your  cause  arguments  so 
powerful  in  sust^iining  or  reducing  your  subjects  as  we  do  frum 
tbe  news  of  the  prosperity  of  your  enterprises." 

Abroad  the  policy  of  Henry  IV.  was  as  judicious  and  farsighted 
as  it  was  just  and  sympathetic  at  home.  There  has  been  much 
writing  and  dissertation  about  what  has  been  called  his  grand 
designs  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  plan  for  the  rehgious  and 
political  organization  of  Christendom,  consisting  in  the  division  of 
Europe  amongst  three  religions,  the  catholic,  the  Calvinistic  and 
the  Lutheran,  and  into  fifteen  states,  great  or  small,  monarchical 
or  republican,  with  equal  nghts,  alone  recognized  as  members  of 
the  Christian  confederation,  regulating  in  concert  their  common 
affairs  and  pacifically  making  up  their  differences,  whOst  all 
the  while  preserving  their  national  existence.  This  plan  is 
lengthily  and  approvingly  set  forth,  several  times  over,  in  the 
CEconomieii  royales,  which  Sully's  secretaries  wrote  at  his  sug- 
gestion and  probably  sometimes  at  his  dictation.  Henry  IV.  was 
a  prince  as  expansive  in  ideas  as  he  was  inventive,  who  was  a 
master  of  the  art  of  pleasing  and  himself  took  great  pleasure  in 
the  freedom  and  unconstraint  of  conversation.  No  doubt  the 
notions  of  the  grand  design  often  came  into  his  head  and  he  often 
talked  about  them  to  Sully,  his  confidant  in  what  he  thought  as 
well  as  in  what  he  did.  Sully,  for  his  part,  was  a  methodical 
spirit,  a  regular  downright  putter  in  practice,  evidently  struck 
and  charmed  by  the  richness  and  grandeur  of  the  prospects 
placed  before  his  eyes  by  his  king  and  feehng  pleasure  in 
shedding  light  upon  them  whilst  giving  them  a  more  positive  and 
more  complete  shape  than  belonged  to  their  first  and  original 
appearance.  And  thus  came  down  to  us  the  grand  desi^ii^  which, 
80  far  as  Henry  IV.  was  concerned,  was  never  a  definite  project. 
His  true  external  policy  was  much  more  real  and  practical.  He 
had  seen  and  experienced  the  evils  of  religious  hatred  and  perse- 
cution* Ho  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from  the  supremacy  of  the 
House  of  Austria  in  Europe,  and  he  had  for  a  long  while  opposed 
it.     When  he   became  the   most  puissant  and   most  regarded  of 
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European  kings,  he  set  his  heart  very  strongly  on  two  things, 
toleration  for  the  three  religions  which  had  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing themselves  in  Europe  and  showing  themselves  capable  of 
contending  one  against  another  and  the  abasement  of  the  House 
of  Austria  which,  even  after  the  death  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Philip 
n.,  remained  the  real  and  the  formidable  rival  of  France.  The 
external  policy  of  Henry  IV.,  from  the  treaty  of  Ven'ins  to  his 
death,  was  religious  peace  in  Europe  and  the  alliance  of  catholic 
France  with  protestant  England  and  Germany  againgt  Spain  and 
Austria,  He  showed  constant  respect  and  deference  towards  the 
papacy,  a  power  highly  regarded  in  both  the  rival  camps,  though 
much  fallen  from  the  substantial  importance  it  had  possessed  in 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  French  policy  striving  against 
Spanish  policy,  such  was  the  true  and  the  only  serious  charac- 
teristic of  the  tjmnd  design. 

Four  men,  very  unequal  in  influence  as  well  as  merit,  Sully, 
Villeroi,  Da  Plessis-Mornay,  and  D^AubigmS,  did  Henry  IV. 
effective  service,  by  very  different  processes  and  in  very  different 
degrees,  towards  establishing  and  rendering  successful  this  in- 
ternal and  external  policy.  Three  were  Protestants;  Villeroi 
alone  was  a  Catholic.  Sully  is  beyond  comparison  with  the  other 
three.  He.  is  the  only  one  whom  Henry  IV.  called  Viyfri&fid;  the 
only  one  who  had  participated  in  all  the  life  and  all  the  govern- 
ment of  Henry  IV.,  his  evil  as  well  as  his  exalted  fortunes,  his 
most  painful  embarrassments  at  home  as  well  as  his  greatest 
political  acts ;  the  only  one  whose  name  has  remained  inseparably 
connected  with  tliat  of  a  master  whom  he  served  without  servility 
as  well  as  without  any  attempt  to  domineer.  There  is  no  idea  of 
entering  here  upon  his  personal  history ;  we  would  only  indicate  his 
place  in  that  of  his  king.  Maximilian  de  B(5thune-Rosny,  bom  in 
1559  and  six  years  younger  than  Henry  of  Navarre,  was  barely 
seventeen  when  in  1576  he  attended  Henry  on  his  flight  from  the 
court  of  France  to  go  and  recover  in  Navarre  his  independence  of 
position  and  charactet-  liosny  was  content  at  first  to  serve  him  as  a 
volunteer,  **  in  order,**  he  said,  "  to  leai^n  the  profession  of  arms 
from  its  first  rudiments/'  He  speedily  did  himself  honour  in  several 
actions.     In  1580  the  king  of  Navarre  took  bim  as  chamberlain 
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and  counsellor.     On   becoming   king  of  France,   Henry  IV,,  in 
1594,  made  him  secretary  of  state;    in  1596,  put  bim   on  the 
council  of  finance;    in   1597,  appointed   him  grand  surveyor  of 
France,  and,  in  1599,  superintendent-general  of  finance  and  master 
of  the  ordnance.     In  1602,  he   was  made  marquis  de  Rosny  and 
councillor  of  honour  in  the  parliament ;    then  governor  of  the 
Bastille,  superintendent  of  fortifications  and  surveyor  of  Paris  ;  in 
1603,  governor  of  Poitou.     Lastly,  in   1606,  his  estete  of  Sully- 
sur-Loire  was  raised  to  a  duchy-peerage,  and  he  was  living  under 
this  name,  which  has  become  his  historical  name,  when,  in  1610, 
the  assassination  of  Henry  IV*  sent  into  retirement,  for  thirty- 
one  years,  the  confidant  of  all  his   thoughts  and  the  principal 
minister  of  a  reign  which,   independently  of  the   sums  usefully 
expended  for  the  service  of  the  State  and  the  advancement  of 
public  prosperity,  had  extinguished,  according  to  the  most  trust- 
worthy evidence,  235  millions  of  debts  and  which  left  in  the  coffers 
of  the  State,  in  ready  money  or  in  safe  securities  43,188,490  livres. 
Nicholas  do  Neufville,  lord  of  Villcroi,  who  was  born  in  1543 
and  whose  grandfather  had  been  secretary  of  state  under  Francis 
I.,  was,  whilst  Henry  IH,  was  still  reigning,  member  of  a  small 
secret  council  at  which  all  questions  relating  to  Protestants  were 
treated  of.     Though  a  strict  Catholic  and  convinced  that  the  king 
of  France  ought  to  be  openly  in  the  ranks  of  the  Catholics  and 
to  govern  with  their  support,  he  sometimes  gave  Henry  III.  some 
free-spoken  and  wise  counsels.     When  he  saw  him  spending  his 
time  with  the  brotherhoods  of  penitents  whose  head  he  had  declared 
himself,  **  Sir,"  s^id  he,  **  debts  and  obligations  are   considered 
according  to  dates,  and  therefore  old  debts  ought  to  be  paid  before 
new  ones.     You  w^ere  king  of  France  before  you  were  head  of  the 
brotherhoods ;  your  conscience  binds  you  to  render  to  the  kingship 
that  which  you  ow^e  it  rather  than  to  the  fraternity  that  which  you 
have  promised  it.     You  can  excuse  yourself  from  one  but  not  from 
the  other.     You  only  wear  the  sackcloth  when  you  please,  but  you 
have  the  crown  always  on  your  head/'    AVlien  the  wars  of  religion 
broke  out,  wlien  the  League  took  form  and  Henry  de  Guise  had 
been   assassinated  at  Blois,  Villeroi,  naturally  a  Leaguer  and  a 
moderate  Leaguer,  became  the  intimate  adviser  of  the  duke  of 
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and  do  not  forget  their  own ;  but  Villeroi  believes  tbat  his  master's 
business  is  his  own,  and  he  bestows  thereon  the  same  zeal  tbat 
another  does  in  pushing  his  own  suit  or  labouring  at  his  own  vine." 
Though  short  and  frigidly  written,  the  Memoires  of  Villeroi  give, 
in  fact,  the  idea  of  a  man  absorbed  in  his  commission  and  regard- 
ing it  as  his  own  business  as  well  as  that  of  his  king  and  country. 
Philip  du  Plessis-Mornay  occupied  a  smaller  place  than  Sully 
and  Villeroi  in  the  government  of  Henry  IV.;  but  he  held  and 
deserves  to  keep  a  great  one  in  the  history  of  his  times.  He  was 
the  most  eminent  and  also  the  most  moderate  of  the  men  of  pro- 
found piety  and  conviction  of  whom  the  Reformation  had  made  a 
complete  conquest,  soul  and  body,  and  who  placed  their  public 
fidelity  to  their  religious  creed  above  every  other  interest  and  every 
other  affair  in  this  world.  He  openly  blamed  and  bitterly  deplored 
Henry  IV/s  conversion  to  Catholicism,  but  he  did  not  ignore  the 
w^eighty  motives  for  it ;  his  disapproval  and  his  vexation  did  not 
make  him  forget  the  great  qualities  of  his  king  or  the  services  he  was 
rendering  France,  or  his  own  duty  and  his  earlier  feehngs  towards 
him.  This  unbending  Protestant,  who  had  contributed  as  much  as 
anybody  to  put  Henry  IV.  on  the  throne,  who  had  been  admitted 
further  than  anybody,  except  Sully,  to  his  intimacy,  who  ever 
regretted  tliat  his  king  had  abandoned  his  faith,  who  braved  all 
perils  and  all  disgraces  to  ke^ep  and  maintain  his  own,  thisMornay, 
malcontent,  saddened,  all  but  banished  from  court,  assailed  by  his 
friends'  irritation  and  touched  by  their  sufferings,  never  took  part 
against  the  king  whom  he  blamed,  and  of  whom  he  thought  he  had 
to  complain,  in  any  faction  or  any  intrigue ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
remained  unshakably  faithful  to  him,  incessantly  striving  to 
maintain  or  re-estabUsh  in  the  protestant  Church  in  France  some 
little  order  and  peace,  and  between  the  Protestants  and  Henry  IV. 
some  little  mutual  confidence  and  friendliness.  Mornay  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  serve  for  ever  a  king  who  had  saved  his  country. 
He  remained  steadfast  and  active  in  his  creed,  but  without  falling 
beneath  the  yoke  of  any  narrow-minded  idea,  preserving  his 
patriotic  good  sense  in  the  midst  of  his  fervent  piety,  and  bearing 
with  sorrowful  constancy  his  friends'  bursts  of  anger  and  his  king's 
exhibitions  of  ingratitude* 
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perTnitted  to  exact  in  anotter  way  the  reparation  due  to  him,  and 
afterwards  from  the  mouth  of  the  king  himself,  together  with  a 
severe  admonition  to  take  heed  to  himself  for  the  future.  The  affair 
having  tlius  terminated,  there  was  no  more  heard  of  Saint-Phal,  and 
Mornaj  returned  to  Saumur  with  a  striking  mark  of  the  king's 
Bympithy,  who,  in  his  own  words,  had  felt  pleasure  '*  in  avenging 
him  as  king  and  as  friend." 

The  second  incident  was  of  more  political  consequence*  and 
neither  the  king  nor  Mornay  conducted  themselves  with  sufficient 
discretion  and  dignity.  In  July,  1598,  Mornay  published  a 
treatise  on  the  Institidwn  of  the  eurkarist  in  the  Christian  Churchy 
hmc  and  hij  what  degrees  the  mass  was  introduced  in  its  place. 
It  was  not  only  an  attack  upon  the  fundamental  dogma  and  cult 
of  the  Cathohe  Church ;  the  pope  was  expressly  styled  Antichrist 
in  it.  Clement  VIII.  wrote  several  times  about  it  to  Henry  IV., 
complaining  that  a  man  of  such  high  standing  in  the  government 
and  in  tho  king's  regard  should  treat  so  insultingly  a  sovereign  in 
alliance  with  the  king,  and  head  of  the  Church  to  which  the  king 
belonged.  The  pope's  complaint  came  opportunely.  Henry  TV. 
was  at  this  time  desirous  of  obtaining  from  the  court,  of  Rome 
annulment  of  his  marriage  with  Marguerite  de  Valois,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  contract  anotlier ;  he  did  not  as  yet  say  with 
whom.  Mornay'?  book  was  vigorously  attacked,  not  only  in  point 
of  doctrine  but  in  point  of  fact ;  he  was  charged  with  having  built 
his  foundation  upon  a  large  number  of  misquotations;  and  the 
bishop  of  Evreux,  M.  du  Perron,  a  great  friend  of  the  king's, 
whom  he  had  always  supported  and  served,  sail  that  he  was 
prepared  to  point  out  as  such  nearly  five  hundred.  The  dispute 
grew  warm  between  the  two  theologians;  Mornay  demanded 
leave  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  accusation;  the  bishop 
accepted  the  challenge.  For  all  his  defence  of  his  book  and  his 
erudition,  Mornay  did  not  show  any  great  hurry  to  enter  upon 
the  contest;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  reduced  the 
number  of  the  quotations  against  which  he  objected.  The  sum 
total  of  the  quotations  found  fault  with  was  fixed  at  sixty*  A 
Coniei^nce  was  summoned  to  look  into  them,  and  six  coramis- 
ftioners,  three  catholic  and  three  protestant,  were   appointed   to 
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more  pope  than  you  suppose ;  cannot  you  see  that  he  gives  a  red 
hat  to  M  d'Evrcux?  Really,  I  never  saw  a  man  so  dumbfounded 
or  one  who  defended  himself  so  ill.  If  our  religion  had  no  better 
foundation  than  his  crosswise  legs  and  arms  (Mornay  habitually 
kept  them  so),  I  would  abandon  it  rather  to-day  thau  to-morrow  " 
{(Economies  roijaJes,  t.  iii.  p.  346). 

Sully  desired  nothing  better  than  to  find  Mornay  at  fault  and  to 
see  the  king  fully  convinced  of  it.  Jealousy  is  nowhere  more 
wnde-awake  and  more  implacable  than  at  courts.  However, 
amongst  the  grandees  present  at  the  conference  of  Fontainebleau 
there  were  some  who  did  not  share  the  general  impression.  "  I 
saw  there,**  said  the  duke  of  Mayeane  as  he  went  away  from  it, 
"  only  a  very  old  and  very  faithful  servant  very  badly  paid  for 
so  many  services;"  and,  in  spite  of  the  king's  letter,  the  duke  of 
Epenion  sent  word  to  Mornay  that  ho  still  took  him  for  a  gentle- 
man of  honour  and  still  remained  his  friend.  Henry  IV.  himself, 
with  his  delicate  and  ready  tact,  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  he 
had  gone  too  far  and  had  behaved  badly.  Being  informed  that 
Mornay  was  in  deep  suffering,  he  sent  to  him  M.  de  Lomenie,  his 
cabinet-secretary,  to  fully  assure  him  that  the  king  would  ever  be 
his  good  master  and  friend  :  "  As  for  master,"  said  Mornay,  "  I  am 
only  too  sensible  of  it;  as  for  friend,  he  belongs  not  to^me ;  I  have 
known  men  to  make  attempts  upon  the  king's  life,  honour  and 
State,  nay,  upon  his  very-  bed ;  against  them,  the  whole  of  them, 
he  never  displayed  so  much  severity  as  against  me  alone  who  have 
done  him  service  all  ray  life."  And  he  set  out  on  his  way  back  to 
Saumur  ^vithout  seeing  the  king  again. 

He  returned  thither  with  all  he  had  dearest  in  the  world,  his 
wife,  Charlotte  Arbaleste  de  la  Borde,  his  worthy  partner  in  all 
his  trials,  trials  of  prosperity  as  well  as  adversity.  She  has  full 
right  to  a  few  lines  in  this  history,  for  it  was  she  who  preserved  to 
us  in  her  Memoires  the  picture,  so  salutary  to  contemplate,  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Mornay  in  the  midst  of  his  friends'  outbursts 
of  passion  and  his  adversaries'  brutal  exhibitions  of  hatred.  As 
intelligent  as  she  was  devoted,  she  gave  him  aid  in  his  theological 
studies  and  labours  as  weU  as  in  the  confronting  of  public  events. 
"  During  this  expedition  to  Fontainebleau,  I  had  remained,"  she 
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says,  "  at  Paris  in  extreme  apprehension,  recently  recovered  fi-om 
a  severe  illness,  harassed  by  the  deadlock  in  our  domestic  affairs. 
And,  as  for  all  that,  I  felt  it  not  in  comparison  with  the  inevitable 
mishap  of  this  expedition.  I  had  found  for  M*  du  Plessis  all 
the  books  of  which  he  might  possibly  have  need,  hunted  up, 
with  great  diligence  considering  the  short  time,  in  the  libraries  of 
all  our  friends,  and  I  got  them  into  his  hands,  but  somewhat  late 
in  the  day,  because  ifc  was  too  late  in  the  day  when  he  gave  me  the 
commission/'  The  private  correspondence  of  these  two  noble 
persons  is  a  fine  example  of  conjugal  and  Christian  union,  virtue 
and  affection.  In  1005,  their  only  son,  Philip  de  Momay,  a  very 
distinguished  young  man,  then  twenty-six  years  of  age,  obtained 
Henry  IV/s  authority  to  go  and  serve  in  the  army  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  at  deadly  war  with  Spain.  He  was 
killed  in  it  on  the  23rd  of  October,  at  the  assault  upon  the  town 
of  Gueldres.  On  receiving  news  of  his  death,  "  I  have  now  no 
son,"  said  his  father;  "therefore  I  have  now  no  wife/'  His 
sorrowful  prediction  was  no  delusion ;  sbc  months  after  her  son** 
death  Madame  de  Mornay  succumbed,  unable  any  longer  to  bear 
the  burthen  she  was  supporting  without  a  murmur.  Her  MettwireM 
concludes  with  this  expression  ;  "  It  is  but  reasonable  that  this 
my  book  should  end  with  him  as  it  was  only  undertaken  to 
describe  to  him  our  pilgrimage  in  this  life.  And,  since  it  hath 
pleased  God,  he  bath  sooner  gone  through  and  more  easily  ended 
his  own.  Wherefore,  indeed,  if  I  feared  not  to  cause  affliction  to 
M.  du  Plessis,  who,  the  more  mine  grows  upon  me,  makes  me  the 
more  clearly  perceive  his  affection,  it  would  vex  me  extremely  to 
survive  him." 

On  learning  by  letter  from  Prince  Maurice  that  the  young 
was  dead,  Henry  IV.  said,  with  emotion,  to  those  present,  "I 
have  lost  the  fairest  hope  of  a  gentleman  in  my  kingdom.  I  am 
grieved  for  the  father,  I  must  send  and  comfort  him.  No  father 
but  he  could  have  such  a  loss."  *'  He  despatched  on  the  instant," 
says  Madame  de  Mornay  herself,  "  Sieur  Bruneau,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  with  very  gracious  letters  to  comfort  us;  with  orders^ 
nevertheless,  not  to  present  himself  unless  he  were  sure  that  we 
already  knew  of  it  otherwise,  not  wishing  to  be  the  first  to  teU  us 
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such  sad  news'*  IMemoires,  t.  ii.  p.  107].  This  touching  evidence 
of  a  kmg*s  sympathy  for  a  father's  grief  effaced,  no  doubt,  to  some 
extent  in  Mornay's  mind  his  reminiscences  of  the  conference  at 
Fontainebleau;  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  he  continued  to 
render  Henry  IV.,  in  the  synods  and  pohtical  assemblies  of  the 
Protestants,  his  usual  good  offices  for  the  maintenance  or  re- 
establishment  of  peace  and  good  understanding  between  the 
catholic  king  and  his  malcontent  former  friends. 

A  third  Protestant,  Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  grandfather 
of  Madame  de  Main  tenon,  lias  been  reckoned  here  amongst  not  the 
councillors,  certainly,  but  the  familiar  and  still  celebrated  servants 
of  Henry  IV.  He  held  no  great  post  and  had  no  great  influence 
with  the  king ;  he  was,  on  every  occasion,  a  valiant  soldier,  a  zealous 
Protestant,  an  indefatigable  lover  and  seeker  of  adventure,  some- 
times an  independent  thinker,  frequently  an  eloquent  and  bold 
speaker^  always  a  very  spi'ightly  companion.  Henry  IV,  at  one 
time  employed  him,  at  another  held  aloof  from  him,  or  forgot  him, 
or  considered  him  a  mischief-maker,  a  faction-monger  who  must 
be  put  in  the  Bastille,  and  against  whom,  if  it  seemed  good,  there 
would  be  enough  to  put  him  on  his  triaL  Madame  de  Chntillon,  who 
took  an  interest  in  D'Aubign^,  warned  hira  of  the  danger  and  urged 
him  to  depart  that  very  evening.  **  I  will  think  about  it,  madarae," 
said  he ;  "  I  will  implore  God's  assistance,  and  I  will  see  what  I  have 
to  do.'*  ..,.**  The  inspiration  that  came  to  me,"  says  he,  "  was 
to  go  next  morning  very  early  to  see  his  Majesty  and,  after  having 
briefly  set  before  him  my  past  services,  to  ask  him  for  a  pen- 
sion, which  up  to  that  time  I  had  not  felt  inclined  to  do.  The 
king,  surprised  and  at  the  same  time  well  pleased  to  observe  a 
something  mercenary  behind  all  my  proud  spirit,  embraced  me  and 
granted  on  the  spot  what  I  asked  of  him."  The  next  day 
D*Aubign<5  went  to  the  Arsenal ;  Sully  invited  him  to  dinner  and 
took  him  to  see  the  Bastille,  assuring  him  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  danger  for  hira,  but  only  since  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
[La  France  pirttesfaute,  by  MM.  Haag,  t.  i.,  p.  170].  If  D'Aubignd 
had  not  been  a  writer,  he  would  be  completely  forgotten  by  this 
time,  like  so  many  other  intriguing  and  turbulent  adventurers, 
who  make  a  great  deal  of  fuss  themselves  and  try  to  bring  every- 
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which  made  the  hardships  of  the  present  go  down.  Ho  had,  amongst 
his  points  of  superiority  to  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  a  marvellous  gift 
of  promptitude  and  vivacity  and  far  beyond  tlie  average.  We  have 
seen  him  a  thousand  times  in  his  life  make  pat  replies  without  hearing 
the  purport  of  a  request,  and  forestall  questions  without  committing 
himself.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  was  incommoded  by  his  great  bodily 
bulk  which  could  not  support  the  burthen  either  of  arms  or  of  fatigue- 
duty.  The  other,  having  worked  all  his  men  to  a  stand-still,  would 
send  for  hounds  and  horses  for  to  begin  a  hunt ;  and  when  his  horses 
could  go  no  further,  he  would  i*un  down  the  game  a-foot.  The  former 
communicated  his  heaviness  and  his  maladies  to  his  army,  under- 
taking no  enterprise  that  he  could  not  support  in  person;  the 
other  communicated  his  own  liveliness  to  those  about  him,  and  his 
captains  imitated  him  fi*om  complaisance  and  from  emulation/' 

These  politicians,  these  Christians,  these  warriors  had,  in  1600, 
a  grave  question  to  solve  for  Henry  IV.  and  grave  counsel  to 
^ve  him*  He  was  anxious  to  separate  from  his  wife,  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois,  who  had,  in  fact,  been  separated  from  him  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  was  leading  a  very  irregular  life  and  had 
not  brought  him  any  children.  But,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
pope  annulment  of  the  marriage,  it  was  first  necessary  that  Mar- 
guerite should  consent  to  it,  and  at  no  price  would  she  consent 
so  long  as  the  king's  favourite  continued  to  be  Gabrielle  d'Estrfes, 
whom  she  detested  and  by  whom  Henry  already  had  several  chil- 
dren. The  question  arose  in  1598  in  connexion  with  a  son  lately 
born  to  Gabrielle,  who  was  constantly  spreading  reports  that  she 
would  be  the  king's  wife.  To  give  consistency  to  this  report  she 
took  it  into  her  head  to  have  her  eon  presented  at  baptism  as  a 
child  of  France,  and  an  order  was  brought  to  Sully  **  to  pay  what 
was  right  to  the  heralds,  trumpeters,  and  haut-bois  players  who 
had  performed  at  the  baptism  of  Alexander,  Moiisieurf  child  of 
France.  After  looking  at  the  order,  Sully  detained  it  and  had 
another  made  out  which  made  no  mention  of  Alexander.  The 
men  complahied  saying,  *'  Sir,  the  sum  we  ought  to  have  for  our 
attendance  at  the  baptism  of  children  of  France  has  for  a  long 
while  been  fixed."  "  Away,  away !  *'  said  Sully  in  a  rage  :  **  I'll  do 
nothing  of  the  sort;  there  are  no  children  of  France."     And  he 
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Gabrielle  stormed,  was  disconsolate,  wept,  threw  herself  at  the 
king's  feet  and,  "  seeing  him  more  strong-minJed  than  had  been 
supposed  hy  those  who  had  counselled  her  to  this  escapade,  began 
to  calm  herself,"  says  Sullj,  **  and  everything  was  set  right  again 
on  every  side.'* 

But  Sully  was  not  at  the  end  of  his  embarrassments  or  of  the 
sometimes  feeble  and  sometimes  sturdy  fancies  of  his  king*  On 
the  lOth  of  Apri],  1599,  Gabrielle  d'Estrees  died  so  suddenly  that, 
according  to  the  bias  of  the  times,  when,  in  the  highest  ranks, 
crimes  were  so  common  that  they  were  always  considered  possible 
and  almost  probable,  she  was  at  first  supposed  to  have  been 
poisoned;  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  likelihood  of  this.  The 
consent  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  to  the  annulment  of  her  marriage 
was  obtained ;  and  negotiations  were  opened  at  Rome  by  Arnold 
d'Ossat,  who  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  by  Brulart  de  Sillery, 
ambassador  ad  hoc.  But  a  new  difficulty  su|)erveued ;  not  for  the 
negotiators,  who  knew  or  appeared  to  know  nothing  about  it, 
but  for  Sully.  In  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  death  of  Gabrielle 
d'Estreos  Henry  IV*  was  paying  court  to  a  new  favourite.  One 
morning,  at  Fontainebleau,  just  as  he  was  going  out  hunting,  he 
took  Sully  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the  first  gallery,  gave  him  a 
paper  and,  turning  the  other  way  as  if  he  were  ashamed  to 
see  it  read  by  Sully  :  '*  Read  that,"  said  he,  **  and  then  tell  me 
your  opinion  of  it/*  Sully  found  that  it  was  a  promise  of  marriage 
given  to  Mdlle.  Heuriette  d'Entraigues,  daughter  of  Francis  de 
Balzac,  lord  of  Eutraigues,  and  Marie  Touchet,  favourite  of 
Charles  IX.  Sully  went  up  to  the  king,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
paper  folded  up.  "  \Vhat  do  you  think  of  it  ?'*  said  the  king* 
•*  Now,  now,  speak  freely ;  your  silence  offends  mo  far  more  than 
your  most  adverse  expressions  could.  I  misdoubt  me  much  that 
you  will  not  give  me  your  approval,  if  it  were  only  for  the  hundred 
thousand  crowns  that  I  made  you  hand  over  with  so  much  regret; 
I  promise  you  not  to  be  vexed  at  anything  you  can  possibly  say 
to  me."  "  You  mean  it,  Sir,  and  you  promise  not  to  be  angry 
with  me,  what-ever  I  may  say  or  do  ?'/  "  Yes,  yes;  I  promise  all 
you  desire,  since  for  anything  you  say  it  will  be  all  tho  same, 
neither  more  nor  less."     Thereupon,  taking  that  written  promise 
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Mary  embarked  at  LegLorn  on  the  17th  with  a  fleet  of  seventeen 
gallejs  ;  that  of  which  she  was  aboard,  the  General,  was  all  covered 
over  with  jewels  inside  and  out ;  she  arrived  at  Marseilles  on  the  3rd 
of  November  and  at  Lyons  on  the  2nd  of  December,  where  she  waited 
till  the  9th  for  the  king,  who  was  detained  by  the  war  with  Savoy. 
He  entered  her  chamber  in  tl^e  middle  of  the  night,  booted  and 
armed,  and  next  day,  in  the  cathedral-church  of  St.  John,  re-cele- 
brated hia  marriage,  more  rich  in  wealth  than  it  was  destined 
to  be  in  happiness.  Mary  do*  Medici  was  beautiful  in  1592,  when 
she  had  first  been  talked  about,  and  her  portrait  at  that  time  had 
charmed  the  king;  but  in  1600  she  was  twenty-seven,  tall,  fat,  with 
round,  staring  eyes  and  a  forbidding  air,  and  ill  dressed.  She 
knew  hardly  a  word  of  French;  and  Henriette  d'Entraigues, 
whom  the  king  had  made  Marquise  de  Vemeuil,  could  not  help 
exclaiming  when  she  saw  her:  '*So  that  is  the  fat  bankeress 
from  Florence  !" 


Henry  IV,  seemed  to  have  attained  in  his  public  and  in  his 
domestic  life  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  fortune  and  ambition.  He 
was,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  catholic  king  and  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  polity  in  Europe,  accepted  by  the  Catholics  as  the  best, 
the  only  possible,  king  for  them  in  Franco.  He  was  at  peace  with 
all  Europe,  except  one  petty  prince,  the  duke  of  vSavoy,  Charles 
Emmanuel  I.,  ft^om  whom  he  demanded  back  the  marquisate  of 
Saluzzo  or  a  territorial  compensation  in  France  itself  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Alps.  After  a  short  campaign  and  thanks  to  Rosny*s 
ordnance,  he  obtained  what  he  desired,  and  by  a  treaty  of  January 
17,  1001,  he  added  to  French  territory  La  Bresse,  Le  Bugey,  the 
district  of  Gex  and  the  citadel  of  Bourg,  which  still  held  out  after 
the  capture  of  the  town.  He  was  more  and  more  dear  to  France, 
to  which  he  had  restored  peace  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and 
industrial,  commercial,  financial,  monumental  and  scientific  pro- 
sperity, until  lately  unknown.  Sully  covered  the  country  with 
roads,  bridges,  canals,  buildings  and  works  of  public  utility.  The 
moment  the  king,  after  the  annulment  of  his  marriage  with 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  saw  Ids  new  wife,  Mary  de'  Medici,  at  Lyons^ 
she  had  disgusted  him,  and  she  disgusted  him  more  every  day  by 
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conspiracy  with  the  king  of  Spain,  with  the  dtike  of  Savoy,  with 
the  French  malcontents,  the  duke  of  Bouillon  and  the  count  of 
Auvergne.     Henry  IV*  knew  it  and  made  every  eflFort  to  appear 
ignorant  of  it,  to  win  Biron  back  to  him  :  lie  paid  his  debts  ;  he  sent 
him  on  an  embassy ;   he  tempted  hira  to  confessions  which  should 
entitle  him  to  a  full  pardon ;  *'  Let  him  weep,"   he  would  say, 
**and  I  will  weep  with  hira;  let  him  remember  what  he  owes  me 
and  I  wiU  not  forget  what  I  owe  hira,     I  were  loth  that  Marshal 
de  Biron  should  be  the  first  example  of  my  just  severity  and  that 
my  reign,  which   has  hitherto  been  calm  and  serene,  should  be 
charged  all  at  once  with  thunder  and  lightning.**     He  employed 
Rosny  to  bring  Biron  to  confess :  *'My  friend,'*  said  he,  **  here  is 
an  unhappy  man,  the  marshal.    It  is  a  serious  case.     I  am  anxious 
to  spare  him.     I  cannot  bring  myself  to  harm  a  man  who  has 
courage,  who  has  served   me   so  long  and  been  so  famiMar  with 
me.     My  fear  is  that,  though  I  spare  him,  he  will  not  spare  me  or 
my  children,  or  ray  kingdom.     He  would  never  confess  anything 
to   me;   he  behaves  to  me   like    a    man  who  has  some  mischief 
in  his  heart.     I   beg  you  to  see  him.     If  he  is  open  with  you, 
assure  him   that  he  may   come   to  me   and   I   will    forgive  him 
with  all  my  heart."     Rosny  tried  and  failed.     "  It  is  not  I  who 
want  to  destroy  this  man,*'  said  the  king:  *'  it  is  he  who  wants  to 
destroy  himself.    I   will    myself  tell  him  that,  if  he  lets  himself 
be  brought  to  justice,  he  has  no  mercy  whatever  to  expect  from 
me.*'     He  saw  Biron  at  Fontainebleau,  received  him  after  dinner, 
spoke  to  him  with  his  usual  familiarity,  and  pointing  to  his  own 
equestrian  statue  in  marble  which  was  on  the  mantelpiece,  said, 
"  Wliat  would  tlie  king  of  Spain  say  if  he  saw  me  like  that,  eh  ?*' 
"  He  would  not  be  much  afraid  of  you,'*  answered  Biron.     Henry 
gave  him  a  stern  look.    The  marshal  tried  to  take  back  his  words, 
"  I  mean,  sir,  if  he  were  to  see  you  in  that  statue  yonder  and  not 
in  your  own  person.**     The  retreat  was  not  successful ;  the  shot 
had  taken  effect;  Henry  left  the  room,  went  back  into  his  closet 
and  gave  orders  to  his  captain  of  the  guard  to  arrest  him.     Then 
he  returned  to  the  room  and  said,  "  Marshal,  reflect  upon  what  I 
have  said  to  you.*'     Biron  preserved  a  frigid  silence.     **  Adieu, 
Baron  de  Biron  t"  said  the  king,  thus  by  a  single  word  annulling 
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presence,  their  discourse,  their  influence,  involuntary  thouglt  it  be, 
will  be  opposed  to  you,  will  heat  your  enemies,  will  irritate  your 
friends ;  hatred  and  mistrust  will  go  on  increasing/*  The  king 
was  of  a  different  opinion.  "Of  necessity,"  he  said  to  Sully,  "I 
must  now  do  one  of  two  things  :  admit  the  Jesuits  purely  and 
simply,  relieve  them  from  the  defamation  and  insnits  with  which 
they  have  been  blasted,  and  put  to  the  proof  all  their  fine  sen- 
timents and  excellent  promises,  or  use  against  them  all  severities 
that  can  be  imagined  to  keep  them  from  ever  coming  near  me  and 
my  dominions.  In  which  latter  case,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be 
enough  to  reduce  them  to  utter  despair  and  to  thoughts  of  attempt- 
ing my  life;  which  would  render  me  miserable  or  listless,  living 
constantly  in  suspicion  of  being  poisoned  or  assassinated,  for  these 
gentry  have  communications  and  correspondence  everywhere,  and 
great  dexterity  in  disposing  men's  minds  as  it  seems  good  to 
them.  It  were  better  for  me  to  be  dead,  being  therein  of  Caesar's 
opinion  that  the  pleasantest  death  is  that  which  is  least  foreseon 
and  apprehended."  The  king  then  called  to  remembrance  the 
eight  projected  or  attempted  assassinations  which,  since  the 
failure  of  John  Clultel,  from  1596  to  1603,  had  been,  and  clearly 
established  to  have  been,  directed  against  him.  Upon  this,  Sully 
at  once  went  over  to  the  king's  opinion.  In  September,  1603, 
letters  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits  were  issued  and  referred 
t/O  the  parliament  of  Paris.  They  there  met,  on  the  24th  of 
December,  with  strong  opposition  and  remonstrances  that  have 
remained  celebrated,  the  mouthpiece  being  the  premier  president 
AchiOe  de  Harlay,  the  same  who  had  courageously  withstood  the 
duke  of  Guise.  He  conjured  the  king  to  withdraw  his  letters 
patent  and  to  leave  intact  the  deci-ee  which  had  banished  the 
Jesuits*  This  was  not,  he  said,  tlie  feeling  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  only,  but  also  of  the  parliaments  of  Normandy  and  Burgundy, 
that  IS,  of  two  thirds  of  the  magistrates  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Henry  was  touched  and  staggered.  He  thanked  the  parliament 
most  afPectionately ;  but  **  We  must  not  reproach  the  Jesuits  for 
the  League,"  said  he,  "  it  was  the  fault  of  the  times.  Leave  me 
to  deal  with  this  business.  I  have  managed  others  far  more 
difficult."     The  parliament  obeyed,  though  with  regret,  and  on 
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modified  by  marriage,'*  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  way  to 
the  king  with  a  good  grace:  and  "  I  withdraw,  Sir,"  he  said,  on 
very  good  terms  as  regarded  MdUe*  de  Montmorency  as  well 
as  himself.  The  king  embraced  him,  wept,  promised  to  love  him 
dearly,  saw  him  again  in  the  evening  in  company  with  Mdlle.  de 
Montmorency,  who  knew  nothing,  and  conversed  a  long  while 
with  the  young  princess.  When  she  retired,  perceiving  that 
Bassompierre  was  watching  her,  she  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  if 
to  hint  to  him  what  the  king  had  said  to  her.  **  I  lie  not;'*  says 
Bassompierre  :  "that  single  action  pierced  me  to  the  heart;  I 
spent  two  days  in  tormenting  myself  like  one  possessed,  without 
sleeping,  drinking  or  eating.*'  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  the 
prince  of  Conde  announced  that  he  intended  to  marry  Mdlle.  de 
Montmorency.  The  court  and  the  city  talked  of  nothing  but  this 
romance  and  the  betrothal  which  immediately  followed. 

Henry  IV.  was  fifty- six.  He  had  been  given  to  gallantry  all 
his  life  ;  and  he  had  never  been  faithful  or  exacting  in  his  attach- 
ments. He  was  not  one  of  those  on  whom  ridicule  fastens  as  fair 
prey ;  but  he  was  so  under  the  dominion  of  his  new  passion  that 
the  young  princess  of  Condd,  who  had  at  first  exclaimed  "  Jesus, 
my  God,  he  is  mad!'*  began  to  fancy  to  herself  that  she  would 
be  queen  before  long.  Mary  de*  Medici  became  jealous  and  uneasy. 
She  determined  to  take  her  precautions  and  demanded  to  be 
crowned  before  the  king  set  out  on  the  campaign  which,  it  was 
said,  he  was  about  to  commence  against  Austria  in  accordance 
with  his  grafid  desitjn  and  in  concert  with  the  protestant  princes 
of  Germany,  his  allies.  The  prince  of  Cond^  had  a  fit  of 
jealousy ;  he  carried  off  his  wife  first  into  Picardy  and  then  to 
Brussels  where  he  left  her.  Henry  IV.,  in  respect,  first,  of 
going  to  see  her,  then  of  getting  her  to  come  back,  then  of 
threatening  to  go  after  her  out  of  Fmnce,  took  some  wild  and 
|fuerile  steps  which,  being  coincident  with  his  warlike  announce- 
ments and  preparations,  caused  some  strange  language  to  be  used 
and  were  injurious  to  his  personal  weight  as  well  as  to  his  govern- 
ment's character  for  steadiness.  Sully  grew  impatient  and  uneasy. 
Mary  de'  Medici  was  insisting  strongly  upon  being  crowned.  The 
prospect  of  this  coronation  was  displeasing  to  Henry  IV.  and  he 
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did  not  conceal  it :  "  Hey  !  my  friend,*'  he  said  to  Sully :  "  I  know 
not  what  is  the  meaning  of  it,  but  my  heart  tells  me  that  soma  mis- 
fortune will  happen  to  me.'*  He  was  sitting  on  a  low  chair  which 
had  been  made  for  him  by  Sully's  orders  at  the  Arsenal,  thinking 
and  beating  hi^  fingers  on  his  spectacle-case ;  then  all  on  a  sudden 
he  jumped  up  and  slapping  his  hands  upon  his  thighs,  "By  God,*' 
he  said,  **  I  shall  die  in  this  city  and  shall  never  go  out  of  it. 
They  will  kill  rae;.  I  see  quite  well  that  they  have  no  other 
remedy  in  their  dangers  l)ut  my  death*  Ah  !  accursed  coronation  1 
Thou  wilt  be  the  cause  of  my  death."  "  Jesus  !  Sir,'*  cried  Sully ; 
•*  what  fancy  of  yours  is  this  ?  If  it  continue,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  you  should  break  ofiF  this  anointment  and  coronation,  and 
expedition  and  war;  if  you  plt?ase  to  give  me  orders,  it  shall  soon 
be  done."  "  Yes,  break  off  the  coronation,"  said  the  king:  "  let 
me  hear  no  more  about  it ;  I  shall  have  my  mind  at  rest  from 
divers  fancies  which  certain  warnings  have  put  into  it.  To  hide 
nothing  from  you,  I  have  been  told  that  I  was  to  be  killed  at  the 
first  grand  ceremony  I  should  undertake,  and  that  I  should  die  in 
a  carriage.**  "  You  never  told  me  that,  Sir ;  and  so  have  I  often 
been  astounded  to  see  you  cry  out  when  in  a  carriage,  as  if  you 
had  dreaded  this  petty  peril,  after  having  so  many  times  seen  you 
amidst  cannon-balls,  musketry,  lance- thrusts,  pike-thrusts  and 
sword-thrusts,  without  being  a  bit  afraid.  Since  your  mind  is  so 
exercised  thereby,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  go  away  to-morrow,  let 
the  coronation  take  place  without  you  or  put  it  off  to  another 
time,  and  not  enter  Paris  for  a  long  while  or  in  a  carriage.  If  you 
please,  I  will  send  word  to  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Denys  to  stop 
everything  and  to  withdraw  the  workmen.'*  "  I  am  very  much 
inclined,*'  said  the  king:  *' but  what  will  my  wife  say?  For  she 
liath  gotten  this  coronation  marvellously  into  her  head,'*  "  She 
may  say  what  she  likes ;  but  I  cannot  think  that,  when  she  knows 
your  opinion  about  it,  she  will  persist  any  lunger.'*  • 

Whatever  Sully  might  say,  Mary  do'  Medici  "Jtook  infinite 
ofifence  at  the  king  for  his  alarms ;  the  matter  was  disputed  for 
three  days,  with  high  words  on  all  sides,  and  at  last  the  labourers 
were  sent  back  to  work  again." 

Henry,  in  spite  of  his  presentiments,  made  no  change  in  his  plans ; 
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he  did  not  go  away ;  he  did  not  defer  the  queen's  coronation  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  it  proclaimed  on  the  12th  of  May,  1610,  that 
Bhe  would  be  crowned  next  day  the  13th  at  St.  Denisj  and  that  on 
Sunday  the  16th  she  would  make  her  entry  into  Paris.  On  Friday 
the  14th  he  had  an  idea  of  going  to  the  Arsenal  to  see  Sully,  who  was 
ill ;  we  have  the  account  of  this  visit  and  of  the  king's  assassina- 
tion given  by  Malherbe,  at  that  time  attached  to  the  service  of 
Henry  IV,,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  19th  of  May  from  the  reports 
of  eye-witnesses,  and  it  is  here  reproduced  word  for  word : — 

"  The  king  set  out  soon  after  dinner  to  go  to  the  Arsenal.  He 
deliberated  a  long  while  whether  he  should  go  out  and  several  times 
eaid  to  the  queen,  *  My  dear,  shall  I  go  or  not  ?  *  He  even  went  out 
two  or  three  times  and  then  all  on  a  sudden  returned,  and  said 
to  tbo  queen,  *  My  dear,  shall  I  really  go  ? '  and  again  he  had 
doubts  about  going  or  remaining.  At  last  be  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  and,  having  kissed  the  queen  several  times,  bade  her  adieu. 
Amongst  other  things  that  were  remarked  he  said  to  her,  '  I  shall 
only  go  there  and  back;  I  shall  bo  here  again  almost  directly/ 
When  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps  where  his  carriage  was 
waiting  for  him,  M.  de  Praslin,  his  captain  of  the  guard,  would  have 
attended  him,  but  he  said  to  him,  *  Get  you  gone;  I  want  nobody; 
go  about  yoiu'  business.' 

*'  Thus,  having  about  him  only  a  few  gentlemen  and  some  footmen, 
he  got  into  his  carriage,  took  his  place  on  the  back  seat  at  the 
left-hand  side,  and  made  M*  d*Epernon  sit  at  the  right.  Next  to 
him,  by  the  door,  were  M.  de  Montbazon  and  M.  de  la  Force ;  and 
by  the  door  on  M.  d'Eperuon's  side  were  Marshal  de  Lavardin  and 
M.  de  Crequi ;  on  the  front  seat  the  marquis  of  l^firabeau  and  the 
first  equerry.  When  he  came  to  the  Croix-du-Tiroir  he  was  asked 
whither  it  was  his  pleasure  to  go ;  he  gave  orders  to  go  toward  St. 
Innocent.  On  arriving  at  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  that  of  St.  llonor^on  the  way  to  that  of  St.  Denis,  opposite 
the  Salaraandre  he  mot  a  cart  which  obliged  the  king's  carriage  to 
go  nearer  to  the  ironmongers*  shops  which  are  on  the  St.  Innocent 
side,  and  even  to  proceed  somewhat  more  slowly,  without  stopping 
however,  though  somebody,  who  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  gossip 
printed,  has  written  to  that  effect.     Here  it  was  that  an  abomi* 
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but  I  shall  die  one  of  these  days,  and,  when  you  have  lost  me,  you 
will  know  my  worth  and  the  difference  there  is  between  me  and 
other  kings."  "  My  God,  Sir/'  said  Bassompierre,  "  will  you 
never  cease  vexing  us  by  telling  ua  that  you  will  soon  die  ?  You 
will  live,  please  God,  some  good,  long  years.  Yon  are  only  in  the 
flower  of  your  age,  in  perfect  bodily  health  and  strength,  full  of 
honour  more  than  any  mortal  man,  in  the  most  flourishing  king- 
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dom  in  the  world,  loved  and  adored  by  your  subjects,  with  fine 
houses,  fine  women,  fine  children  who  are  growing  up/*  Henry 
sighed  as  he  said,  "  My  friend,  all  that  must  be  left/'  These  are 
the  last  words  that  are  to  be  found  of  his  in  contemporary 
accounts ;  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  was  smitten  to  death  in  his 
carriage,  brought  back  to  the  Louvi-e,  laid  out  on  his  bed ;  one  of 
his  councillors  of  State,  M,  de  Vic,  seated  on  the  same  bed, 
had  put  to  his  mouth  his  cross  of  the  order,  and  directed  his 
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